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lilFJB   OF   liORD   BYRON. 


Thb  circumstances  under  which  Lord  Bjron  now  took  leave  of 
England  were  such  as,  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary  person,  could  not 
be  considered  otherwise  than  disastrous  and  humiliating'.  He  had,  in 
the  course  o(  one  short  year,  gone  through  every  variety  of  domestic 
misery; — ^had  seen  his  hearth  ten  times  profaned  by  the  visitations  of 
the  law,  and  been  only  saved  from  a  prison  by  the  privileges  of  his  rank. 
He  had  alienated  (if,  indeed,  they  had  ever  been  his)  tlie  affections  of 
his  wife ;  and  now,  rejected  by  her,  and  condemned  by  the  world,  was 
betaking  himself  to  an  exile  which  had  not  even  the  dignity  of  appear- 
ing voluntary,  as  the  excommunicating  voice  of  society  seemed  to 
leave  him  no  other  resource.  Had  he  l^n  of  that  class  of  unfeelinff 
and  self-satisfied  natures  from  whose  hard  surface  the  reproaches  or 
others  fall  pointless,  he  might  have  found  in  insensibility  a  sure  refuge 
against  reproach ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  sensitiveness  thai 
kept  him  so  awake  to  the  applauses  of  mankind  rendered  him,  in  a 
still  more  intense  degree,  alive  to  their  censure.  Even  the  strange, 
perverse  pleasure  wluch  he  felt  in  painting  himself  unamiably  to  the 
world  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  both  startled  and  pained  when 
the  world  took  him  at  his  word ;  and,  like  a  child  in  a  mask  before  a 
looking-glass,  the  dark  semblance  which  he  had,  half  in  sport,  put  on, 
when  reflected  back  upon  him  from  the  mirror  of  public  opinion, 
shocked  even  himself. 

Thus  surrounded  by  vexations,  and  thus  deeply  feeling  them,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  any  other  spirit  but  his  own  would  have 
sunk  under  the  struggle,  and  lost,  perhaps  irrecoverably,  that  level  of 
self-esteem  which  alone  afibrds  a  stand  against  the  shocks  of  fortune. 
But  in  him,  furnished  as  his  mind  was  with  reserves  of  strength,  wait- 
ing to  be  called  out, — the  very  intensity  of  the  pressure  brought  relief 
by  the  proportionate  re-action  which  it  produced.  Had  his  transgres- 
sions and  frailties  been  visited  with  no  more  than  their  due  portion  of 
Eunishment,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  very  different  result  would 
ave  ensued.  Not  only  would  such  an  excitement  have  been  insuffi- 
cient to  waken  up  the  new  energies  still  dormant  in  him,  but  that  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  errors,  which  was  for  ever  livelily  present  in  his 
mind,  would,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  left,  undisturbed  by 
any  unjust  provocation,  to  work  its  usual  softening  and,  perhaps, 
humbling  influences  on  his  spirit.  But,-^uckily,  as  it  proved,  for  the 
farther  triumphs  of  his  genius, — no  such  moderation  was  exercised. 
The  storm  of  invective  raised  around  him,  so  utterly  out  of  propor- 
tion witli  his  offences,  and  tlic  base  calumnies  that  were  every  where 
heaped  upon  his  name,  left  to  his  wounded  pride  no  other  resource  than 
in  the  same  summoning  up  of  strength,  the  same  instinct  of  resist- 
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ance  to  injustice,  which  had  first  forced  out  the  energies  of  his  youth- 
ful genius,  and  was  now  destined  to  give  him  a  still  bolder  and  loftier 
range  of  its  powers. 

It  was,  indeed,  not  without  truth,  said  of  him  bv  Goethe,  that  he  was 
inspired  by  the  Genius  of  Pain, — for,  from  the  nrst  to  the  last  of  his 
agitated  career,  every  fresh  recruitment  of  his  faculties  was  imbibed 
from  that  bitter  source.  His  chief  incentive,  when  a  boy,  to  distinc- 
tion was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  mark  of  deformity  on  his  person,  by 
an  acute  sense  of  which  he  was  first  stung  into  the  ambition  of  being 
great.*  As,  vnth  an  evident  reference  to  his  own  fate,  he  himself  de- 
scribes the  feelings — 

**  Deformity  is  daring. 
It  is  its  ernence  to  overtake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  equal. 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.    There  is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  step-dame  Nature^s  avarice  at  first.**! 

Then  came  the  disappointment  of  his  youthful  passion, — the  lassi- 
tade  and  remorse  of  premature  excess, — the  lone  friendlessness  of 
his  entrance  into  life,  and  the  ruthless  assault  upon  his  first  literary 
efforts, — all  links  in  that  chain  of  trials,  errors,  and  sufferings,  by 
which  his  great  mind  was  gradually  and  painfully  drawn  out ; — au 
bearing  their  respective  shares  in  accomplishing  that  destmy  which 
seems  to  have  decreed  that  the  triumphal  march  of  his  genius  should 
be  over  the  waste  and  ruins  of  his  heart.  He  appeared,  indeed,  him- 
self to  have  had  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  it  was  out  of  such 
tordeals  his  strength  and  glory  were  to  arise,  as  his  whole  life  was 
passed  in  courting  agitation  and  difllculties ;  and  whenever  the  scenes 
around  him  were  too  tame  to  furnish  such  excitement,  he  flew  to  fancy 
or  memory  for  ••  thorns'*  whereon  to  "  lean  his  breast." 

But  the  greatest  of  his  trials,  as  well  as  triumphs,  was  yet  to  come. 
The  last  stage  of  this  painful,  though  glorious,  course,  in  which  fresh 
power  was,  at  every  step,  wrung  from  out  his  soul,  was  that  at  which 
we  are  now  arrived,  his  marriage  and  its  results, — ^without  which,  dear 
as  was  tht  price  paid  by  him  in  peace  and  character,  his  career  would 
have  been  irttomplete,  and  the  world  still  left  in  ignorance  of  the  full 
compass  of  his  genius.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  was 
not  till  his  domestic  circumstances  began  to  darken  around  him  that 
his  fancy,  which  had  long  been  idle,  again  rose  upon  the  wing" — both 
the  Siege  of  Corinth  and  Parisina  having  been  produced  but  a  short 
time  before  the  separation.  How  conscious  he  was,  too,  that  the  tur- 
moil which  followed  was  the  true  element  of  his  restless  spirit,  may 
be  collected  from  several  passages  of  his  letters  at  that  period,  in  one 
of  which  he  even  mentions  that  his  health  had  become  all  the  better 

*  In  one  of  hia  letters  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he  declares  it  to  be  his  own'opinion  that 
*  an  addiction  to  poetry  is  very  generally  the  result  of  ^  an  uneasy  mind  in 
an  uneasy  body  \*  disease  or  deformity/*  he  adds,  **  have  been  the  attendants 
of  many  of  our  best.  Collins  mad — Chatterton,  /  think,  mad — Cowper 
mad— Pope  crooked — Milton  blind/*  &c.  &c. 
t  The  Deformed  Transformed. 
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for  the  conflict : — ^It  is  odd,**  he  says,  ^but  agitation  or  contest  of 
any  kind  gives  a  rebound  to  my  spirits,  and  sets  me  up  for  the  time.** 

This  buoyancy  it  was, — this  irrepressible  spring  of  mind, — that  now 
enabled  him  to  bear  up,  not  only  against  the  assaidts  of  others,  but 
what  was  still  more  difficult,  against  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 
The  muster  of  all  his  mental  resources,  to  which,  in  self-defence,  he 
had  been  driven,  but  opened  to  him  the  yet  undreamed  extent  and  ca- 
pacity of  his  powers,  and  inspired  him  with  a  prood  confidence  that  he 
should  yet  shme  down  these  calumnious  mists,  convert  censure  to 
wonder,  and  compel  even  those  who  could  not  approve  to  admire. 

The  route  which  he  now  took,  through  Flanders  and  by  the  Rhine, 
is  best  traced  in  his  own  matchless  verses,  which  leave  a  portion  of 
their  glory  on  all  that  they  touch,  and  lend  to  scenes,  already  clothed 
with  immortality  by  nature  and  by  history,  the  no  less  dundde  asso- 
ciations of  undyinf  iiong.  On  his  leaving  Brussels,  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  would  be  Imrdly  worth  relating,  were  it  not  for  the  proof 
it  hffords  of  tiie  malicious  assiduity  with  which  every  thing  to  bis  dis- 
advantage was  now  caught  up  and  circulated  in  England.  Mr.  Pryce 
Gordon,  a  gentleman  who  appears  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  him 
during  his  short  stay  at  Brussels,  thus  relates  the  anecdote. 

^  Lord  Byron  travelled  in  a  huge  coach,  copied  from  the  celebrated 
one  of  Napoleon,  taken  at  Grenappe,  with  additions.  Besides  z  lit  84 
repot,  it  contained  a  library,  a  plate-chest,  and  every  apparatus  for  din- 
ing in  it.  It  was  not,  however,  found  sufficiently  capacious  for  his 
baggage  and  suite ;  and  he  purchased  a  caleche  at  Brussels  for  his 
servants.  It  broke  down  going  to  Wateiioo,  and  I  advised  him  to 
return  it,  as  it  seemed  to  be  a  crazy  machine ;  but  as  he  had  made  a 
deposite  of  forty  Napoleons  (certainly  double  its  value),  the  honest 
Fleming  would  not  consent  to  restore  the  cash,  or  take  bsick  his  pack- 
ing-case, except  under  a  forfeiture  of  thirty  Napoleons.  As  his  lord- 
ship was  to  set  out  the  following  day,  he  begged  me  to  make  the  best 
arrangement  I  could  in  the  affair.  He  had  no  sooner  taken  his  de- 
parture, than  the  worthy  UUur  inserted  a  paragraph  in  *  The  Brussels 
Oracle,'  stating  '  that  the  noUe  wilor  AnglaUhiaA  absconded  with  his 
cal^he,  value  1800  francs  V  ^ 

In  the  Courier  of  May  13,  the  Brussels  account  of  this  transaction 
is  thus  copied. 

"  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Dutch  Mail,  dated  Brussels, 
May  8th : — ^In  the  Journal  de  Belgique,  of  this  date,  is  a  petition  from  a 
coachmaker  at  Brussels  to  the  president  of  the  Tribunal  de  Premier 
Instance,  stating  that  he  has  sold  to  Lord  Byron  a  carriage,  &c.  for 
1882  francs,  of  which  he  has  received  847  francs,  but  that  his  lordship, 
who  is  going  away  the  same  day,  refuses  to  pay  him  the  remaining 
1035  francs;  he  begs  permission  to  seize  the  carriage,  &c.  This  being 
granted,  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  proper  officer,  who  went  to  sig- 
nify the  above  to  Lord  Byron,  and  was  inuinned  by  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  that  his  lordship  was  gone  without  having  given  him  any  thing 
to.pay  the  debt,  on  which  the  officer  seized  a  chsuse  belonging  his  lord- 
ship as  security  for  the  amount.** 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  foUowing  month  that  a  contra- 
diction of  this  falsehood,  stating  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case, 
as  above  related,  was  communicated  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  a 
letter  from  Brussels,  signed  "Pryce  L.  Gordon." 

Another  anecdote,  of  far  more  interest,  has  be^n  furnished  from  the 
same  respectable  source.    It  appears  that  the  first  two  stanzas  of  the 
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verses  relating  to  Waterloo,  ''  Stop,  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire's 
dust,***  were  written  at  Brussels,  after  a  visit  to  that  memorable  field, 
and  transcribed  by  Lord  Byron,  next  morning,  in  an  aibum  belonging 
to  the  lady  of  the  gentleman  who  communicates  the  anecdote. 

"  A  few  weeks  after  he  had  written  them  (says  the  relater),  the 
well-known  artist,  R.  R.  Reinagle,  a  friend  of  mine,  arrived  in  Brus- 
sels, when  I  invited  him  to  dine  with  me,  and  showed  him  the  lines, 
requesting  him  to  embellish  them  with  an  appropriate  vignette  to  the 
following  passage : — 

'  Here  his  last  flight  the  haus^hty  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore,  with  bloody  bealx,  the  fatal  plain ; 
Pierced  with  the  shafts  of  banded  nations  tlurougfa, 
Ambition's  life,  and  labours,  all  were  vain — 
He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of  the  world's  broken  chain.' 

Mr.  Reinagle  sketched  with  a  pencil  a  spirited  chained  eagle,  grasping 
Che  earth  with  his  talons. 

**  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  his  lordship,  and  mentioned  having  got 
this  clever  artist  to  draw  a  vignette  to  his  beautiful  lines,  and  the  liberty 
he  had  taken  by  altering  the  action  of  the  eagle.  In  rejdy  to  this,  he 
wrote  to  me — *  Reinagle  is  a  better  poet  and  a  better  ormthologist  than 
I  am ;  eagles,  and  all  birds  of  prey,  attack  with  their  talons,  and  not 
with  their  beaks,  and  I  have  altered  the  line  thus— 

'  Then  tore,  with  bloody  talon,  the  rent  plain. 

This  is,  I  think,  a  better  line,  besides  its  poetical  justice.'  I  need 
hardly  add,  when  I  communicated  this  flattering  compliment  to  the 
painter,  that  he  was  highly  gratified." 

From  Brussels  the  noble  traveller  pursued  his  course  alon^  the 
Rhine, — a  line  of  road  which  he  has  strewed  over  with  all  the  nches 
of  poesy;  and,  arriving  at  Geneva,  took  up  his  abode  at  the  well-known 
hotel  S6cheron.  After  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  at  this  place,  he  re- 
moved to  a  villa,  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Diodati,  verv  beautifully 
situated  on  the  high  banks  of  the  lake,  where  he  establisned  his  resi- 
dence for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

I  shall  now  give  the  few  letters  in  mv  possession  written  by  him  at 
this  time,  and  then  subjoin  to  them  sucn  anecdotes  as  I  have  been  able 
to  collect  relative  to  the  same  period. 


LETTER  CCXLH. 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  Ouchy,  near  Lausanne,  June  97th,  1816. 
"  I  am  thus  far  (kept  by  stress  of  weather)  on  my  way  back  to 
Diodati  (near  Geneva),  from  a  voyage  in  my  boat  round  the  lake ;  and 
I  enclose  you  a  sprig  of  (ribbon's  acacia  ana  some  rose-leaves  from  his 

garden,  which,  with  part  of  his  house,  1  have  just  seen.    You  will  find 
onourable  mention,  in  his  Life,  made  of  this  'acacia,'  when  ha 
walked  out  on  the  night  of  concluding  his  history.    The  garden  and 

•  Childtt  Harold,  Canto  3,  ttaaza  17. 
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Mimmer-^iffe,  where  he  composed,  are  neglected,  and  the  last  utterly 
decayed ;  but  they  still  show  it  as  his  '  cabinet,*  and  seem  perfectly 
aware  of  his  memory. 

**  My  route,  through  Flanders,  and  by  the  Rhine,  to  Switzerland,  was 
all  I  expected  and  more. 

**  I  have  traversed  all  Rousseau's  ground,  with  the  Heloise  before 
me,  and  am  struck  to  a  degree  that  I  cannot  express  with  the  force 
and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  beailty  of  their  reality* 
Meillerie,  Clarens,  and  Vevay,  and  the  Chateau  de  Chillon,  are  place* 
of  which  I  shall  say  little,  because  all  I  could  say  must  faU  short  of 
the  impressions  they  stamp. 

**  Three  days  ago,  we  were  most  nearly  wrecked  in  a  squall  off 
Meillerie,  and  driven  to  shore.  I  ran  no  risk,  being  so  near  the  rocks, 
and  a  good  swimmer;  but  our  party  were  wet,  and  incommoded  a 
good  deal.  The  wind  was  strong  enough  to  blow  down  some  trees,  as 
we  found  at  landing :  however,  all  is  righted  and  right,  and  we  are 
thus  far  on  our  return. 

^  Dr.  Polidori  is  not  here,  but  at  Diodati,  left  behind  in  hospital  with 
a  sprained  ankle,  which  he  acquired  in  tumbling  from  a  wall — ^he  can't 
jump. 

^  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  are  well,  and  have  received  for  me 
certain  helms  and  swords,  sent  from  Waterloo,  which  I  rode  over  with 
pain  and  pleasure. 

'*  I  have  finished  a  third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold  (consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  stanzas),  longer  than  either  of  the  two  former, 
and  in  some  parts,  it  may  be,  better ;  but  of  course  on  that  I  cannot 
determine.    I  shall  send  it  by  the  first  safe-looking  opportunity. 

"Ever,  ^c,** 


LETTER  CCXUIL 

TO   MB.  MURRAY. 

"  Diodati,  near  Geneva,  July  9dd,  1816. 
••  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  Dr.  Polidori  received  your 
letter;  but  the  packet  has  not  made  its  appearance,  nor  the  epistle,  of 
which  you  grave  notice  therein.  I  enclose  you  an  advertisement,* 
which  was  copied  by  Dr.  Polidori,  and  which  appears  to  be  about  the 
most  impudent  imposition  that  ever  issued  from  Grub-street.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  all  this  trash,  nor  whence  it  may 
spring, — *  Odes  to  St.  Helena,* — ^  Farewells  to  England,'  &c.  &c.— 
and  if  it  can  be  disavowed,  or  is  worth  disavowing,  you  have  full  au- 
thority to  do  so.  1  never  wrote,  nor  conceived,  a  Ime  on  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  any  more  than  of  two  other  things  with  which  I  was 
saddled — something  about  'Gaul,'  and  another  about  'Mrs.  La  Ya* 

*  The  following  waH  the  adveriifiement  enclosed : 

**  Neatly  printed  and  hot-preaaed,  2a.  6d. 
^  Lord  Byron 'a  Farewell  to  England,  with  three  other  poemi — Ode  to  St* 
Helena,  to  My  Daughter  on  her  Birthday,  and  to  the  Lily  of  France. 
*^  Printed  by  J.  Johnston,  Cheapaide,  335  ;   Oxford,  9. 
^  The  above  beautiful  JPoema  will  be  read  with  the  moat  lively  intereat,  aa 
it  ia  probable  they  will  be  the  last  of  the  author^a  that  will  appear  in  £ng- 
Und." 
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lette  ;*  and  af  to  the  '  Lily  of  France,'  I  should  af  soon  think  of  cele- 
bnting  a  turnip.  '  On  the  morning  of  my  daughter's  birth,'  I  had  other 
things  to  think  of  than  Terses ;  and  should  never  have  dreamed  of 
such  an  invention,  till  Mr.  Johnston  and  his  pamphlet's  advertisement 
broke  in  upon  me  with  a  new  light  on  the  craAs  and  subtleties  of  the 
demon  of  printing,— or  rather  publishing. 

**  I  did  hope  tlmt  some  succeeding  lie  would  have  superseded  the 
flwusand  and  one  which  were  accumulated  during  last  wmter.  I  can 
forgive  whatever  may  be  said  of  or  against  me,  but  not  what  they  make 
me  say  or  sing  for  myself.  It  is  enough  to  answer  for  what  I  have 
written ;  but  it  were  too  much  for  Job  himself  to  bear  what  one  has 
not.  I  suspect  that  wHen  the  Arab  patriarch  wished  Uiat  his  *  enemy 
had  written  a  bbok,'  he  did  not  anticipate  his  own  name  on  the  title- 
page.  I  feel  quite  as  much  bored  witn  this  foolery  as  it  deserves,  and 
more  than  I  should  be  if  I  had  not  a  headache. 

^  Of  Glenarvon,  Madame  de  Stael  told  me  (ten  days  ago,  at  Copet) 
marvellous  and  grievous  things ;  but  I  have  seen  nothing  of  it  but  the 
motto,  which  promises  amiably  *  for  us  and  for  our  tragedy.'  If  such 
be  the  posy,  what  should  the  ring  be  f — '  a  name  to  afi  succeeding,'* 
&c.  The  generous  moment  selected  for  the  publication  is  probablr 
its  kindest  accompaniment,  and — truth  to  say — the  time  wa$  weu 
chosen.    I  have  not  even  a  guess  at  the  contents,  exceptjfrom  the 

very  vague  accounts  I  have  heard. 

•  ••••• 

•  ••••• 

^  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  egotism  of  this  letter.  It  is  not  my 
fault  altogether,  and  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  drop  the  subject,  when 
others  wul  allow  me. 

**  I  am  in  tolerable  plight,  and  in  my  last  letter  told  jrou  what  I  had 
done  in  the  way  of  all  rhyme.  I  trust  that  you  prosper,  and  Uiat  your 
authors  are  in  good  condition.  I  should  suppose  your  stud  has 
received  some  increase  by  what  I  hear.  Bertram  must  be  a  good 
horse ;  does  he  run  next  meeting  1    I  hope  you  will  beat  the  Row. 

**  Yours  alway,  fcc." 

LETTER  CCXUV. 

TO  MR.  aOOBBS. 

**Diodati,  near  Geneva,  July  99th,  1816. 
^  Do  you  recollect  a  book,  Mathieson's  Letters,  which  you  lent  me, 
which  I  have  still,  and  yet  hope  to  return  to  your  library!  Well,  I 
have  encountered  at  Copet  and  elsewhere  Gray's  correspondent,  that 
•ame  Bonstetten,  to  whom  I  lent  the  translation  of  his  correspondent's 
epistles  for  a  few  days ;  but  all  he  could  remember  of  Gray  amounts 
to  little,  except  that  be  was  the  most  *  melancholy  and  gentlemanlike' 
of  all  possible  poets.  Bonstetten  himself  is  a  fine  and  very  lively  old 
man,  and  much  esteemed  by  his  compatriots ;  he  is  also  a  Utt^rateur 
of  good  repute,  and  all  his  friends  have  a  mania  of  addressing  to  him 
volumes  of  letters — Mathieson,  Muller  the  historian,  &c.  &c.    He  is 

*  Tba  motto 


**  He  left  a  name  to  all  ■uoceeding  times, 
LinkM  with  one  virtue  and  a  tnooeand  erimss.* 
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a  food  deil  at  Copet,  where  I  have  met  him  a  few  times.  All  then 
aze  well,  except  Rocca,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  lo<^  in  a  very  bad 
state  of  health.  Schlegel  is  in  high  force,  and  Madame  as  brilliant  as 
€Ter. 

**!  came  here  by  the  Netherlands  and  the  Rhine  route,  and  Basle* 
Berne,  M orat,  and  Lausanne.  I  have  circomnavigated  the  Lake,  and 
fo  to  Chunouni  with  the  first  fair  weather;  but  really  we  have  had 
utely  soch  stupid  mists,  fogs,  and  perpetual  density,  that  one  woidd 
think  Oastlereagh  had  the  Foreign  Aflbirs  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
also  on  his  hands.  I  need  say  nothing  to  you  of  these  parts,  yon 
having  traversed  them  already.  I  do  not  thmk  of  Italy  before  Sep- 
tember. I  have  read  Glenarvon,  and  have  abo  seen  Ben.  Constant's 
Adoiphe,  and  his  preface,  denying  the  real  people.  It  is  a  work  which 
leaves  an  unpleasant  impression,  but  yery  consistent  with  the  con* 
sequences  of  not  being  in  love,  which  \s  perhaps  as  disagreeable  as 
any  thing,  except  being  so.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  all  such  Hem 
(as  heciSis  them)  terminate  so  wretchedly  as  his  l]«ro  and  heroine's. 

**  There  is  a  third  Canto  (a  longer  than  either  of  the  former)  of 
Childe  Harold  finished,  and  some  smaller  things, — amon^  them  a  story 
on  the  Chateau  de  Chillon;  I  only  wait  a  good  opportumty  to  transmit 
them  to  the  grand  Murray,  who,  I  hope, flourishes.  Where  is  Mooiel 
Why  is  he  not  out  t  My  love  to  him,  and  my  perfect  consideration 
and  remembrances  to  all,  particularly  to  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  and 
to  your  Dutchess  of  Somerset. 

**  Ever,  &c. 


**  P.S.  I  send  you  a  fie  nmiUf  a  note  of  Bonstetten's,  thinking  yon 
might  like  to  see  the  hand  of  Gray's  correspondent.** 


LETTER  CCXLV. 
TO  MB.  xuaaAT. 


**  Diodati,  Sept  89th,  IBIS. 
^  I  am  very  much  flattered  by  Mr.  Giflbrd's  good  opinion  of  the 
MSS.,  and  shall  be  still  more  so,  if  it  answers  your  expectations  and 

Sttifies  his  kindness.  I  liked  it  myself,  but  that  must  go  for  nothing, 
e  feelings  with  which  most  of  it  was  written  need  not  be  envi^ 
me.  With  regard  to  the  price,  /  fixed  hom,  but  left  it  to  Mr.  Kinnaird, 
Mr.  Shelley,  and  yourself,  to  arrange.  Of  course,  they  would  do  their 
best ;  and  as  to  yoursdf,  I  knew  yon  would  make  no  difficulties.  BvA 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Kinnaird  perfectly,  that  the  concluding  Jjve  kmubrwi 
should  be  only  condttionaf ;  smd  for  my  0¥m  sake,  I  wish  it  to  be 
added,  only  in  case  of  your  selling  a  certain  number,  tkat  nmnber  to 
be  fixed  by  yrmrse//^  I  hope  this  is  fair.  In  every  thing  of  this  kind 
there  must  be  risk ;  and  till  that  be  past,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  I 
would  not  willingly  add  to  it,  partieuiariy  in  times  lika  the  present 
And  pray  always  recollect  that  nothing  could  mortify  me  more-Hio 
lailuie  on  my  own  part— than  having  ouid^  you  lose  1^  any  purchase 
from  me. 
'^The  Monody*  was  written  by  request  of  Ux.  Kinnaird  for  the 


*  A  Monody  on  the  ^oath  of  Sheridan,  which  was  ipoksa  at  Drafy4aas 
theatis. 
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theatre.  I  did  as  well  as  I  could ;  but  where  I  have  not  my  choice,  I 
pretend  to  answer  for  nolhing.  Mr.  Hothouse  and  myself  are  just 
returned  from  a  journey  of  lakes  and  mountains.  We  have  been  to 
the  Grindelwald,  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
Wengen  Alp;  and  seen  torrents  of  nine  hundred  feet  in  fall,  and 
glaciers  of  all  dimensions;  we  have  heard  shepherd^s  pipes,  and 
avalanches,  and  looked  on  the  clouds  foaming  up  from  the  valleys 
below  us,  like  the  spray  of  the  ocean  of  hell.  Chamouni,  and  that 
which  it  inherits,  we  saw  a  month  ago ;  but,  though  Mont  Blanc  is 
higher,  it  is  not  equal  in  wildness  to  the  Jungfrau,  the  Eighers,  the 
Sfineckhom,  and  the  Rose  Glaciers. 

**  We  set  off  for  Italy  next  week.  The  road  is  within  this  month 
infested  with  bandits,  but  we  must  take  our  chance  and  such  precau- 
tions as  are  requisite. 

**  Ever,  &c. 

**  P.S.  My  best  remembrances  to  Mr.  Gifford.  Pray  say  all  that 
can  be  said  from  me  to  him. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Maturin  did  not  like  Phillips'  picture.  I 
thought  it  was  reckoned  a  good  one.  If  he  had  made  the  speech  on 
the  original,  perhaps  he  would  have  been  more  readily  forgiven  by 
the  proprietor  and  the  painter  of  the  portrait.  **    •    •    # 


LETTER  CCXLVI. 

TO   MB.   IfURRAT. 

''  Diodati,  Sept.  30th,  1816. 
**  I  answered  your  obliging  letters  yesterday :  to-day  the  Monody 
arrived  with  its  titU'p2Lge,  which  is,  I  presume,  a  separate  publication. 
'  The  request  of  a  friend  :* — 

'  Obliged  by  hunger  and  request  of  friends.* 

I  will  request  you  to  expunge  that  same,  unless  you  please  to  add, 
'  by  a  person  of  quality,*  or  '  of  wit  and  honour  about  town.*  Merely 
say,  'written  to  be  spoken  at  Drury-lane.*  To-morrow  I  dine  at 
Copet.  Saturday  I  strike  tents  for  Italy.  This  evening,  on  the  lake 
in  my  boat  with  Mr.  Hobhouse,  the  pole  which  sustains  the  mainsail 
slipped  in  tacking,  and  struck  me  so  violently  on  one  of  my  le^s  (the 
worsts  luckily),  as  to  make  me  do  a  foolish  thing,  viz.  to  Joint — a 
downright  swoon ;  the  thing  must  have  jarred  some  nerve  or  other, 
for  the  bone  is  not  injured,  and  hardly  painful  fit  is  six  hours  since), 
and  cost  Mr.  Hobhouse  some  apprehension  ana  much  sprinkling  of 
water  to  recover  me.  The  sensation  was  a  very  odd  one :  I  ftever 
had  but  two  such  before,  once  from  a  cut  on  the  head  from  a  stone, 
•ereral  years  ago,  and  once  Oong  ago  also)  in  fedling  into  a  great 
wreath  of  snow ;— a  sort  of  gray  giddiness  first,  then  nothingness  and 
a  total  loss  of  memory  on  beginning  to  recover.  Thfe  last  part  is  not 
dinffreeable,  if  one  did  not  find  it  again. 

**  You  want  the  original  MSS.  Mr.  Davies  has  the  first  fair  copy  in 
my  own  hand,  and  I  have  the  rough  composition  here,  and  will  send 
or  save  it  for  you,  since  yon  wish  it. 

**  With  regard  to  your  new  Literary  project,  if  any  thing  falls  in  the 
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wmy  which  will,  to  the  best  of  my  jodgmoit,  wmi  yon,  I  wfll  wead  joa 
what  I  can.  At  present  I  must  lay  by  a  littk,  haTinr  pieCty  wefl 
ezhansted  myself  in  what  I  have  sent  yoo.  Italy  or  DahiHtia  and 
another  smmner  may,  or  may  not,  set  me  off  again.  I  haTc  no  plana, 
and  am  neuly  as  inaiffi?rent  what  may  come  as  where  I  go.  I  shafl 
take  Felicia  Heman's  Restoration,  &c  with  me;  it  is  a  good  poem — 
▼ery. 

''Pray  repeat  my  best  thanks  and  remembrances  to  Mr.  Giiford  lor 
an  his  trouble  and  good-nature  towards  me. 

**  Do  not  fancy^  me  laid  op,  irom  the  beginning  of  this  scrawL  I 
ten  you  the  accident  for  want  of  better  to  say ;  but  it  is  over,  and  1 
am  only  wondering  what  the  dense  was  the  matter  with  me. 

**  I  have  lately  been  over  aU  the  Bernese  Alps  and  their  lakes.  I 
think  many  of  the  scenes  (s<nne  of  which  were  not  those  nsually 
firequented  by  the  English)  finer  than  Chamooni,  which  I  Tisited  some 
time  before.  I  hare  been  to  Claiens  again,  and  crossed  the  mountains 
behind  it :  of  this  tour  I  kept  a  short  jounial  for  my  sister,  which  I 
sent  yesterday  in  three  letters.  It  is  not  aU  for  perusal ;  but  if  yon 
like  to  hear  about  the  romantic  part,  she  will,  I  dare  say,  show  yon 
what  touches  upon  the  rocks,  &c.  t/.^Ji  *.^ 

** Christabel — 1  won't  have  any  one  sneer  at  Christabel:  it  is  a  fine 

wfld  poem.  f 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Madame  de  Stael  wishes  to  see  the  Antiquary,  and  I  am  goin^  to 
take  it  to  her  to-morrow.  She  has  made  Copet  as  agreeable  as  society 
and  talent  can  make  any  place  on  earth. 

**  Yours,  crer. 

From  the  Journal  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  letter,  I  am  enabled 
to  giTe  tiie  following  extracts. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  JOURNAL. 

**  September,  18th,  181^. 
^Yesterday,  September  17th,  I  set  out  with  Mr.  Hobhouse  on  an 
excursion  of  some  days  to  the  mountains. 

**  September  17th. 

"Rose  at  ^ye%  left  Diodati  about  seren,  in  one  of  the  country 

carnages  (a  char-i-banc),  our  servants  on  horseback.    Weather  veiy 

fine ;  the  lake  calm  and  clear;  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Aiguille  of  Argen- 

tieres  both  very  distinct;  the  borders  of  the  lake  beantifiiL    Readied 

Lausanne  before  sunset;  stopped  and  slept  at .    Went  to  bed  at 

nine ;  slept  tiU  &we  o'clock. 

<*  September  18th. 
«  Called  by  my  courier;  got  up.  Hobhouse  walkd  on  before.  A 
mfle  from  I^usanne,  the  rMd  overflowed  by  the  lake;  got  on  horse- 
back, and  rode  tiU  within  a  mile  of  Yeyay.  The  colt  young,  but  went 
▼eiy  welL  Overtook  Hobhouse,  and  resumed  die  carriage,  which  is 
an  open  one.  Stopped  at  Yevay  two  hours  (the  second  time  I  had 
visited  it) ;  walked  to  the  chureh ;  view  from  the  churchyaurd  superb ; 
—^-^'-  ii  General  Ludlow  (the  legicide's)  moonmenl— falaek  manle-^ 
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long  infcription— Latin,  but  simple ;  he  was  an  exile  two-and-thiity 
yean— one  of  king  Charles's  j  udges.  Near  him  Broughton  (  who  read 
king  Charles's  sentence  to  Charles  Stuart)  is  buried,  with  a  queer  and 
rather  canting,  but  still  a  republican,  inscription.  Ludlow's  house 
shown;  it  retains  still  its  inscription — 'Omne  solum  forti  patria.* 
Walked  down  to  the  lake  side ;  servants,  carriage,  saddle-horses- 
all  set  off  and  left  us  olani^s  Id,  by  some  mistake,  and  we  walked  on 
after  them  towards  Clarens ;  Hobhouse  ran  on  before,  and  overtook 
them  at  last.  Arrived  the  second  time  (first  time  was  by  water)  at 
Clarens.  Went  to  Chillon  through  scenery  worthy  of  I  know  not 
whom ;  went  over  the  Castle  of  Chillon  again.  On  our  return  met 
an  English  party  in  a  carriage ;  a  lady  in  it  fast  asleep — fast  asleep  in 
the  most  anti-narcotic  spot  m  the  world— excellent !  I  remember  at 
Chamouni,  in  the  very  eyes  of  Mont  Blanc,  hearing  another  woman, 
English  also,  exclaim  to  her  party,  '  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  more 
fvitalT^ — as  if  it  was  Highgate,  or  Hampstead,  or  Brompton,  or  Hayes 
— 'Rural r  quotha  1 — Rocks,  pines,  torrents,  glaciers,  clouds,  and 
summits  of  eternal  snow  far  above  them— «nd '  rural !' 

**  Alter  a  slight  and  short  dinner  we  visited  the  Chateau  de  Clarens ; 
an  English  woman  has  rented  it  recently  (it  was  not  let  when  I  saw 
U  first);  the  roses  are  gone  with  their  summer;  the  family  out,  but 
the  servants  desired  us  to  walk  over  the  interior  of  the  mansion.  Saw 
on  the  table  of  the  saloon  Blair's  Sermons,  and  somebody"  else  (I  forget 
who's)  sermons,  and  a  set  of  noisy  children.  Saw  all  worth  seeing, 
and  then  descended  to  the  '  Bosquet  de  Julie,'  &c.  &c. ;  our  guide  fidl 
of  Rousseau,  whom  he  is  eternally  confounding  with  St.  Preux,  and 
mixing  the  man  and  the  book.  Went  again  as  far  as  Chillon  to  revisit 
the  little  torrent  from  the  hill  behind  it.  Sunset  reflected  in  the  lake. 
Have  to  get  up  at  five  to-morrow  to  cross  the  mountains  on  horseback ; 
carriage  to  be  sent  round;  lod^d  at  my  old  cottage— hospitable  and 
comfortable ;  tired  with  a  longish  ride  on  the  colt,  and  the  subsequent 
Jolting  of  the  char-a-banc,  and  my  scramble  in  the  hot  sun. 

**  Mem.  The  corooral  who  showed  the  wonders  of  Chillon  was  as 
dnmk  as  Bludur;  he  was  deaf  also,  and  thinking  every  one  else  so, 
roared  out  the  legends  of  the  castle  so  fearfully. — However,  we  saw 
things  from  the  gallows  to  the  dungeons  (the  potency  and  the  cachoU), 
and  returned  to  Clarens  with  more  freedom  than  belonged  to  the 
fifteenth  century. 

"  September  I9lh. 
"  Rose  at  five.  Crossed  the  mountains  to  Montbovon  on  horseback, 
and  on  mules,  and,  by  dint  of  scrambling,  on  foot  also ;  the  whole 
route  beautiful  as  a  dream,  and  now  to  me  almost  as  indistinct,  f  am 
so  tired ; — for  though  healthy,  I  have  not  the  strenorth  I  possessed  but 
a  few  years  ago.  At  Montbovon  we  breakfasted;  afterward,  on  a 
steep  ascent,  dismounted;  tumbled  down;  cut  a  finger  open;  the 
baggage  also  got  loose  and  fell  down  a  ravine,  till  stopped  by  a 
lane  tree;  recovered  bagfl[affe;  horse  tired  and  drooping;  mounted 
male.  At  the  approach  of  the  summit  of  Dent  Jument*  dismounted 
again  with  Hobhouse  and  all  the  party.  Arrived  at  a  lake  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  mountains ;  left  our  quadrupeds  with  a  shepherd,  and 
•fcended  farther;  came  to  some  snow  in  patches,  upon  which  my 
forehead's  perspiration  fell  like  rain,  making  the  same  dints  as  in  a 

^  Dant  ds  Jaman. ' 
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sieve ;  the  chUl  of  the  wind  and  the  snow  turned  me  gidd^,  but  I 
scrambled  on  and  upwards.  Hobhouse  went  to  the  highest  pmnacle; 
I  did  not,  but  paused  within  a  few  yards  (at  an  opening  of  the  cliff). 
In  coming  down,  the  guide  tumbled  three  times ;  I  fdl  a  laughing, 
and  tumbled  too—the  descent  luckily  soft,  though  steep  and  slippery: 
Hobhouse  also  fell,  but  nobody  hurt  The  whole  of  the  mountains 
superb.  A  shepherd  on  a  very  steep  and  high  cliff  playing  upon  his 
pipe ;  very  different  from  Arcadia^  where  I  saw  the  pastors  with  a  long 
musket  instead  of  a  crook,  and  pistols  in  their  ffurdles.  Our  Swiss 
shepherd*s  pipe  was  sweet,  and  his  tune  agreeimle.  I  saw  a  cow 
strayed ;  am  told  that  they  often  break  their  neck*  on  and  over  Uie 
crags.  Descended  to  Montbovon ;  pretty  scraggy  vHhige,  with  a  wild 
river  and  a  wooden  bridge.  Hobhouse  went  to  fish — caught  one.  Out 
carriage  not  come ;  our  horses,  mules,  &c.  knocked  up ;  ourselves 
fatigued. 

"  The  view  from  the  highest  points  of  to-day's  journey  comprised 
on  one  side  the  Greatest  part  of  Lake  Leroan ;  on  the  other,  the  valleys 
and  mountain  of  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  and  an  immense  plain,  with 
the  lakes  of  Neufchltel  and  Morat,  and  all  which  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  inherit ;  we  had  both  sides  of  the  Jura  before  uh  in 
one  point  of  view,  with  Alps  in  plenty.  In  jpassing  a  ravine,  the  guide 
recommended  strenuously  a  quickening  of  pace,  as  the  stones  fall 
with  ffreat  rapidity  and  occasional  damage ;  the  advice  is  excellent^ 
but,  like  most  good  advice,  impracticable,  the  road  bein^  so  rough  that 
neither  mules,  nor  mankind,  nor  horses,  can  make  any  violent  progress* 
Passed  without  fractures  or  menace  thereof. 

'*  The  music  of  the  cow's  bells  (fbr  their  wealth,  like  the  patriarch's, 
is  cattle)  in  the  pastures,  which  reach  to  a  height  far  above  any  moun- 
tains in  Britain,  and  the  shepherds  shouting  to  us  from  crag  to  crag, 
and  playing  on  their  reeds  where  the  steeps  appeared  almost  inacces- 
sible, with  the  surrounding  scenery,  realized  all  that  I  have  ever  heard 
or  imagined  of  a  pastoral  existence . — much  more  so  than  Greece  or 
Asia  Minor;  for  there  we  are  a  little  too  much  of  the  sabre  and  musket 
order,  and  if  there  is  a  crook  in  one  hand,  you  are  sure  to  see  a  gun 
in  the  other: — but  this  was  pure  and  unmixed — solitary,  savage,  and 
patriarchal.  As  we  went,  they  played  the  'Rans  des  Vaches'  and 
other  airs,  by  way  of  farewell.  I  have  lately  rep^opled  my  mind  with 
nature. 

''  September  20th. 

**  Up  at  six ;  off  at  eight.  The  whole  of  this  day's  journey  at  an 
average  of  between  fVom  9700  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  valley,  the  longest,  narrowest,  and  considered  the  finest  of 
the  Alps,  little  traversed  by  travellers.  Saw  the  bridge  of  La  Roche. 
The  bed  of  the  river  very  low  and  deep,  between  immense  rocks,  and 
rapid  as  anger ; — a  man  and  mule  said  to  have  tumbled  over  without 
damage.  The  people  looked  free,  and  happy,  and  rich  (which  last 
implies  neither  of  tne  former) ;  the  cows  superb ;  a  bull  nearly  leaped 
into  the  char-a-banc — *  agreeable  companion  in  a  postchaise ;'  goats 
and  sheep  very  thriving.  A  mountain  with  enormous  glaciers  to  the 
Ti^hi — the  Klitzgerberg;. farther  on,  the  Hockthom — nice  names — so 
soft ! — Stockhorru,  I  believe,  very  lofty  and  scraggy,  patched  with  snow 
only ;  no  glaciers  on  it,  but  some  good  epaulettes  of  clouds. 

"  Passed  the  boundaries,  out  of  Vaud  and  into  Berne  canton ;  French 
exchanged  for  bad  German ;  the  district  famous  for  cheese,  liberty, 
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^  September  34th. 
**  Set  off  at  seven ;  up  at  five.  Passed  the  black  glacier,  the  moun- 
tain Wetterfaom  on  the  right ;  crossed  the  Scheldeck  mountain ;  came 
to  the  Ro$e  glacier,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  in  Switzerland, 
/think  the  fiossons  glacier  at  Chamouni  as  fine ;  Hobhouse  does  not. 
Came  to  the  Reichenbach  waterfall,  two  hundred  feet  high ;  halted  to 
rest  the  horses.  Arrived  in  the  valley  of  Oberland ;  rain  came  on ; 
drenched  a  little ;  only  four  hours*  rain,  however,  in  eight  days.  Came 
to  the  lake  of  Brientz,  then  to  the  town  of  Brientz ;  changed.  In  the 
evening,  four  Swiss  peasant  girls  of  Oberhasli  came  and  sang  the  airs 
of  their  country ;  two  of  the  voices  beautiful — the  tunes  also ;  so  wild 
and  original,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great  sweetness.  The  singing 
is  over;  but  below  stairs  I  hear  the  notes  of  a  fiddle,  which  bode  no 
good  to  my  night's  rest ;  I  shall  go  down  and  see  the  dancing. 

*'  September  S5th. 

**  The  whole  town  of  Brientz  were  apparently  gathered  together  in 
the  rooms  below;  pretty  music  and  excellent  waltzing:  none  but  pea- 
sants ;  the  dancing  mujch  better  than  in  England ;  the  English  can't 
waltz,  never  could,  never  wilL  One  man  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
but  danced  as  well  as  the  others;  some  other  dances  in  pairs  and  in 
fours,  and  very  good.  I  went  to  bed,  but  the  revelry  contmued  below 
late  and  early.  Brientz  but  a  village.  Rose  early.  Embarked  on  the 
lake  of  Brientz ;  rowed  by  the  women  in  a  long  boat ;  presently  we 
put  to  shore,  and  another  woman  jumped  in.  It  seems  it  is  the  custom 
nere  for  the  boats  to  be  manned  by  women ;  four  or  five  men  and  three 
women  in  our  bark,  all  the' women  took  an  oar,  and  but  one  man. 

**  GrOt  to  Interlachen  in  three  hours;  pretty  lake ;  not  so  large  as 
that  of  Thoun.  Dined  at  Interlachen.  Girl  rave  me  some  flowers, 
and  made  me  a  speech  in  Grerman,  of  which  I  Icnow  nothing;  I  do  not 
.know  whether  the  speech  was  pretty,  but  as  the  woman  was,  I  hope 
so.  Re-emhsrked  on  the  lake  of  Thoun ;  fell  asleep  part  of  the  way ; 
sent  our  horses  round ;  found  people  on  the  shore,  blowing  up  a  rock 
with  gunpowder;  they  blew  it  up  near  our  boat,  only  telling  us  a 
minute  before ; — mere  stupidity,  but  they  might  have  broken  our  nod- 
dles. Got  to  Thoun  in  the  evening ;  the  weather  has  been  tolerable 
the  whole  day.  But  as  the  wild  part  of  our  tour  is  finished,  it  don't 
matter  to  us ;  in  all  the  desirable  part,  we  have  been  most  lucky  in 
warmth  and  clearness  of  atmosphere. 

**  September  36th. 
**  Being  out  of  the  mountains,  my  journal  must  be  as  fiat  as  my 
journey.  Prom  Thoun  to  Berne,  good  road,  hed^s,  villages,  industry, 
property,  and  all  sorts  of  tokens  of  insipid  civilization.  From  Berne 
to  Fribourg ;  different  canton ;  Catholics ;  passed  a  field  of  battle ; 
Swiss  beat  the  French  in  one  of  the  late  wars  against  the  French 
republic.  Bought  a  dog.  The  greater  part  of  this  tour  has  been  en 
horseback,  on  foot,  and  on  mole. 

"  September  S8th. 

''Saw  the  tree  planted  in  honour  of  the  battle  of  Morat;  three 

hundred  and  forty  years  old ;  a  good  deal  decayed.    Left  Fribourg, 

but  first  saw  the  cathedral ;  high  tower.    Overtook  the  baggage  of  the 

nuns  of  La  Trappe,  who  are  removing  to  Normandy;  sJfterward  a 
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coachf  with  a  quantity  of  noiMi  in  it.  Proceeded  along  the  banks  of 
the  lake  of  NeiUch&tel ;  very  pleasing  and  soft,  hot  not  so  mountainous 
— at  least,  the  Jura,  not  appearing  so,  after  the  Bernese  Alps.  Reached 
Yverdnn  in  the  dusk ;  a  long  line  of  large  trees  on  the  border  of  the 
lake ;  fine  and  sombre ;  the  Auberge  nearly  full— a  German  Princess 
and  suite ;  got  rooms. 

''  September  S9th. 
'^Passed  through  a  fine  and  flourishing  country,  but  not  moun-> 
tainous.  In  the  evening  reached  Aubonne  (the  entrance  and  bridge 
something  like  that  of  Duiham),  which  commands  by  far  the  fairest 
view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  twilight ;  the  moon  on  the  lake ;  a  grove 
on  the  height,  and  of  very  noble  trees.  Here  Tavemier  (the  eastern 
traveller)  bouffht  (or  built)  the  chateau,  because  the  site  resembled 
and  equalled  that  of  Envarif  a  frontier  city  of  Persia ;  here  he  finished 
his  voyages,  and  I  this  little  excursion,— for  I  am  within  a  few  hours 
of  Diodati,  and  have  little  more  to  see,  and  no  mere  to  say.** 

Among  the  inmates  at  S^cheron,  on  his  'arrival  at  Geneva,  Lord 
Bjrron  had  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  a  female  relative  of  the 
latter,  who  had  about  a  fortnight  before  taken  up  their  residence  at  this 
hotel.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Shelley  ever 
met ;  though,  long  before,  when  the  latter  was  quite  a  youth, — ^being 
the  younger  of  the  two  by  four  or  hye  years, — he  had  sent  to  the  noble 
poet  a  copy  of  his  Queen  Mab,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which,  after 
detailing  at  full  length  all  the  accusations  he  had  heard  brought  against 
his  character,  he  added,  that  should  these  enarges  not  have  been  true, 
it  would  make  him  happy  to  be  honoured  with  his  acquaintance.  The 
book  alone,  it  appears,  reached  its  destination, — the  latter  having  mts« 
carried, — and  Lord  Byron  was  known  to  have  expressed  warm  admi- 
ration of  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem. 

Tliere  was,  tnerefore,  on  their  present  meeting  at  Geneva,  no  want 
of  disposition  towards  acquaintance  on  either  side,  and  an  intimacy 
almost  immediately  sprung  up  between  them.  Among  the  tastes 
common  iq  both,  that  for  boating  was  not  the  least  strong ;  and  in  this 
beautiful  region  they  had  more  than  ordinary  temptations  to  indulge 
in  it  Eveiy  evening,  during  their  residence  under  the  same  roof  at 
S<§cfaeron,  they  embaurked,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  and  Polidori,  on 
the  lake ;  and  to  the  feelings  and  fancies  inspired  by  these  excursions, 
which  were  not  unfrequently  prolonged  into  the  hours  of  moonlight, 
we  are  indebted  for  some  of  those  enchanting  stanzas,*  in  which  the 
poet  has  given  way  to  his  passionate  love  of  Nature  so  fervidly. 

^  There  breathes  a  living  fracrance  from  the  shore, 
Of  fk>wers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drips  the  li^t  drop  of  the  suspended  oar. 

At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  bill, 
But  that  is  fancy, — for  the  starlight  dews 
All  sQently  theur  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  memselves  away.'* 


»> 


*  Childe  Harold,  Cinto  3. 
Vol.  II.— B 
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A  person  who  was  of  these  parties  has  thus  described  to  me  one  of 
their  evenings.  **  When  the  bise  or  north-cast  wind  blows,  the  waters 
of  the  lake  are  driven  towards  the  town,  and,  with  the  stream  of  the 
Rhone,  which  sets  strongly  in  the  same  direction,  combine  to  make  a 
veiY  rapid  current  towards  the  harbour.  Carelessly,  one  evening,  we 
had  yielded  to  its  course,  till  we  found  ourselves  almost  driven  on  the 
piles ;  and  it  reauired  all  our  rowers'  strength  to  master  the  tide.  The 
waves  were  high  and  inspiriting, — we  were  all  animated  by  our  contest 
with  the  elements.  '  I  will  sing  you  an  Albanian  song,'  cried  Lord 
Byron ;  '  now,  be  sentimental  and  give  me  all  your  attention.'  It  was 
a  strange,  wild  howl  that  he  gave  forth ;  but  such  as,  he  declared,  was 
an  exact  imitation  of  the  savage  Albanian  mode,-4aughing,  the  while, 
at  our  disappointment,  who  had  expected  a  wild  Eastern  melody." 

Sometimes  the  party  landed,  for  a  walk  upon  the  shore,  and,  on  such 
occasions.  Lord  Byron  would  loiter  behind  the  rest,  lazily  trailing  his 
sword-stick  along,  and  moulding,  as  he  went,  his  thronging  thoughts 
into  shape.  Often  too,  when  in  the  boat,  he  would  lean  i&tractedly 
over  the  side  and  surrender  himself  up,  in  silence,  to  the  same  absorb- 
ingtask. 

The  conversation  of  Mr.  Shelley,  from  the  extent  of  his  poetic 
reading,  and  the  strange,  mystic  speculations  into  which  his  system  of 
philosophy  led  him,  was  of  a  nature  strongly  to  arrest  and  interest 
the  attention  of  Lord  Byron,  and  to  turn  mm  away  from  worldly 
associations  and  topics  into  more  abstract  and  untrodden  ways  of 
thought.  As  far  as  contrast,  indeed,  is  an  enlivening  ingred^nt  of 
such  intercourse,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  persons  more  formed 
to  whet  each  other's  faculties  by  discussion,  as  on  few  points  of  com- 
mon interest  between  them  did  their  opinions  agree ;  and  that  this 
difference  had  its  root  deep  in  the  conformation  of  their  respective 
minds  needs  but  a  glance  through  the  rich,  glittering  labyrinth  of  Mr. 
Shelley's  pages  to  assure  us. 

In  Lord  Byron,  the  real  was  never  forgotten  in  the  fanciful.  How- 
ever Imagination  had  placed  her  whole  realm  at  his  disposal ;  he  was  no 
less  a  man  of  this  world  than  a  ruler  of  hers;  and,  accordin^hr, 
through  the  airiest  and  most  subtile  creations  of  his  brain  still  the  life- 
blood  of  truth  and  reality  circulates.  With  Shelley  it  was  far  other- 
wise ; — ^his  fancy  (and  he  had  sufficient  for  a  whole  generation  of 
poets)  was  the  medium  through  which  he  saw  all  things,  his  facts  as 
well  as  his  theories ;  and  not  only  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry,  but  the 
political  and  philosophical  speculations  in  which  he  indulged,  were  all 
distilled  through  the  same  over-refining  and  unrealizing  alembic.  Hav- 
ing started  as  a  teacher  and  reformer  of  the  world,  at  an  age  when  he 
could  know  nothing  of  the  world  but  from  fancy,  the  persecution  he 
met  with  on  the  tlireshold  of  this  boyish  enterprise  but  confirmed  him 
in  his  first  paradoxical  views  of  human  ills  and  their  remedies ;  and, 
instead  of  waiting  to  take  lessons  of  authority  and  experience,  he, 
with  a  courage,  aaminU)le  had  it  been  but  wisely  directed,  made  war 
upon  both.  From  this  sort  of  self-willed  start  in  the  world,  an  impulse 
was  at  once  given  to  his  opinions  and  powers  directly  contrary,  it 
would  seem,  to  their  natural  bias,  and  from  which  his  hfc  was  too 
short  to  allow  him  time  to  recover.  With  a  mind,  by  nature,  fervidly 
pious,  he  yet  refused  to  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Providence,  and 
substituted  some  airy  abstraction  of  ^  Universal  Love"  in  its  place. 
An  aristocrat  by  birth,  and,  as  I  understand,  also  in  appearance  and 
mannerSt  he  was  yet  a  leveller  in  politics,  and  to  such  an  Utopian 
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extent  as  to  be,  seriously,  the  advocate  of  a  community  of  property* 
With  a  delicacy  and  even  romance  of  sentiment,  which  lends  such 
grace  to  some  of  his  less  poems,  he  could  notwithstanding  contem-* 
plate  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  which  would  have  led  to 
results  fully  as  gross  as  his  arguments  for  it  were  fastidious  and 
refined;  and  though  benevolent  and  generous  to  an  extent  Uiat 
seemed  to  exclude  all  idea  of  selfishness,  he  yet  scrupled  not,  in  the 
pride  of  system,  to  disturb  wantonly  the  faith  of  his  fellow-men,  and, 
without  substituting  an  equivalent  good  in  its  place,  to  rob  the  wretched 
of  a  hope,  which,  even  if  false,  would  be  worth  all  this  world's  best 
truths. 

Upon  no  point  were  the  opposite  tendencies  of  the  two  friends,-— 
to  long  established  opinions  and  matter  of  fact  on  one  side,  and  to  all 
that  was  most  innovating  and  visiontiry  on  the  other, — more  observa- 
ble than  in  their  notions  on  philosophical  subjects ;  Lord  Byron  being, 
with  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  a  believer  in  the  existence  of  Matter 
and  EvU,  while  Shelley  so  far  refined  upon  the  theory  of  Berkeley  as 
not  only  to  resolve  the  whole  of  Creation  into  Spirit,  but  to  add  also 
to  this  immaterial  system  some  pervading  principle,  some  abstract 
nonentity  of  Love  and  Beauty,  cf  which — as  a  substitute,  at  leastf 
for  Deity — the  philosophic  bishop  had  never  dreamed.  On  such  sub- 
jects, and  on  poetry,  their  conversation  generally  turned;  and,  a^ 
might  be  expected  from  Lord  Byron's  faculty  in  receiving  new  im- 
pressions, the  opinions  of  his  companion  were  not  altogether  without 
some  influence  on  his  mind.  Here  and  there,  among  those  fine  bursts 
of  passion  and  description  that  abound  in  the  Third  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  may  be  discovered  traces  of  that  mysticism  of  meaning,— > 
that  sublimity,  losing  itself  in  its  own  vagueness,-  which  so  much 
characterized  the  writings  of  his  extraord injury  friend;  and  in  one  ot 
the  notes  we  find  Shelley's  favourite  Pantheism  of  Love  thus  glanced 
at : — ^  But  this  is  not  all :  the  feeling  with  which  all  around  Clarens 
and  the  opposite  rocks  of  Meillerie  is  invested,  is  of  a  still  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  order  than  the  mere  sympathy  with  individual 
passion;  it  is  a  sense  of  the  existence  of  love  in  its  most  extended 
and  sublime  ciq)acity,  and  of  our  own  participation  of  its  good  and  of 
its  glory :  it  is  the  great  principle  of  the  universe,  which  is  there  more 
condensed,  but  not  less  manifested ;  and  of  which,  though  knowing 
ourselves  a  part,  we  lose  our  individuality,  and  mingle  in  the  beauty 
of  the  whole." 

Another  proof  of  the  ductility  with  which  he  fell  into  his  new  friend's 
tastes  and  predilections,  appears  in  the  tinge,  if  not  something  deeper, 
of  the  manner  and  cast  of  thinking  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  whicn  is 
traceable  through  so  many  of  his  most  beautiful  stanzas.  Bein^  nata- 
raUy,  from  his  love  of  the  abstract  and  imaginative,  an  admirer  of 
the  great  poet  of  the  Lakes,  Mr.  Shelley  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  beauties  of  his  favourite  writer  under  the  notice  of  Lord 
Byron ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  that  once  persuaded  into  a  fair  perusal, 
the  mind  of  the  noble  poet  should — ^in  spite  of  some  personal  and 
political  prejudices  which  unluckily  survived  this  short  access  of 
admiration — not  only  feel  the  influence,  but,  in  some  degree,  even 
reflect  the  hues  of  one  of  the  very  few  real  and  original  poets  that 
this  age  (fertile  as  it  is  in  rhymers  quotes  ego  et  Ctwoiemu)  has  had  the 
glory  of  producing. 

When  Polidori  was  of  their  party  (which,  till  he  found  attractions 
elsewhere,  was  generally  the  case),  their  more  elevated  mAieetn  of 
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coATenation  were  almost  always  put  to  flight  by  the  stranips  allies 
of  this  eccentric  young  man,  whose  Tanity  made  him  a  constant  bott 
ior  Lord  Byron's  sarcasm  and  merriment.  The  son  of  a  hi|^y 
respectable  Italian  gentleman^  who  was  in  early  life,  I  understand,  th^ 
secretary  of  Alfieri,  Polidori  seems  to  have  possessed  both  talents  and 
dispositions  which,  had  he  lived,  mi^  have  rendered  him  a  useful 
member  of  his  profession  and  of  society.  A.t  the  time,  however,  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  his  ambition  of  distinction  far  outwent  both 
his  powers  and  opportunities  of  attaininji  it.  His  mind,  accordingly, 
between  ardour  and  weakness,  was  kept  in  a  constant  hectic  of  vamty, 
and  he  seems  to  have  alternately  provoked  and  amused  his  noble 
employer,  leaviug  him  seldom  any  escape  from  anger  but  in  laughter. 
Among  other  pretensions,  he  had  set  nis  heart  upon  shining  as  an 
aothbr,  and  one  evening,  at  Mr.  8heUey*s,  producing  a  tragedy  of  his 
own  writing,  insisted  that  they  should  undergo  the  operation  of  hear- 
ing it.  To  lighten  the  infliction.  Lord  Byron  took  upon  himself  the 
task  of  reader ;  and  the  whole  scene,  from  the  description  I  have  heard 
of  it,  must  have  been  not  a  little  trying  to  gravity.  In  spite  of  the 
jealous  watch  kept  upon  every  countenance  by  the  author,  it  was 
impossible  to  withstand  the  smile  Iqrkinff  in  tfaie  eye  of  the  reader^ 
whose  only  resource  against  the  oiftbreiUL  of  his  own  laughter  lay  in 
lauding,  from  time  to  time,  most  vehemently,  the  sublimity  of  the 
verses ; — particularly  some  that  began  **  'T  is  thus  the  gotter'd  idiot  of 
the  Alps^ — and  then  adding,  at  the  close  of  every  such  eulogy,  "  I 
assure  you,  when  I  was  in  the  Drury-lane  Committee,  much  worse 
thmgs  were  offered  to  us.^ 

After  passing  a  fortnight  under  the  same  roof  with  Lord  Byron  at 
S^heron,  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Shelley  removed  to  a  small  house  on  the  Mont- 
Blane  side  6(  the  Lake,  within  about  ten  minutes*  walk  of  the  villa 
whieh  their  noble  friend  had  taken,  upon  the  high  banks,  called  Belle 
Sivcb  that  rose  immediately  behind  tnem.  During  the  fortniffht  that 
liord  Byron  outstaid  them  at  Sichenm,  though  the  weather  had 
dumged  and  was  become  ¥rindy  and  cloudy,  he  every  evening  crossed 
the  Lake,  with  Polidori,  to  visit  them;  and,  '^as  he  retnnied  again 
(says  my  informant)  over  the  darkened  waters,  the  wind,  from  far 
•eross,  bore  us  his  voice  singing  your  Tyrolese  Song  of  Liberty, 
which  I  then  first  heard,  and  which  is  to  me  inextricably  linked  with 
hif  remembrance." 

In  the  mean  time,  Polidori  had  become  jealous  of  the  growing  inti- 
macy of  his  noble  patron  with  Shelley ;  and  the  plan  which  he  now 
widerstood  than  to  have  formed  of  making  a  tour  of  the  Lake  without 
him  completed  his  mortification.  In  the  soreness  of  his  feelin|n  on 
this  su|]ject,  he  hMlulged  in  some  intemperate  remonstrances,  wnich 
IxHrd  B]rron  indignantly  resented ;  and  the  usual  bounds  of  courtesy 
being  passed  on  both  sides,  the  dismissal  of  Polidori  appeared,  even 
to  hiaMeli;  ineviuble.  With  this  prospect,  which  be  considered 
■Olhing  less  than  ruin,  before  his  eyes,  the  poor  young  man  was,  it 
•eems,  on  the  point  of  committing  that  fatal  act  which,  two  or  three 
years  afterward,  he  actually  did  perpetrate.  Retiring  to  his  own 
loom,  he  had  already  drawn  forth  the  poison  from  his  medicine  chest. 
Mid  was  pausing  to  consider  whether  he  should  write  a  letter  before 
he  took  it,  when  Lord  Byron  (without,  however,  the  least  suspicion  of 
bis  intention)  tapped  at  ttie  door  and  entered,  with  his  hand  held  forth 
ki  mm  of  reoonciliatioQ.  The  sodden  revulsion  was  too  much  for 
IMwr  mlidorit  who  burst  into  tears;  and,  in  relating  all  the  circnm- 
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stances  of  the  occurrence  afterward,  he  declared  that  nothing  coidd 
exceed  die  gentle  kindness  of  Lord  Byron  in  soothing  his  mind  and 
restoring  him  to  composure. 

Soon  after  this  the  noble  poet  removed  to  Diodati.  He  had*  on  his 
first  coming  to  Geneva,  with  the  good-natured  view  of  introdaeidi^ 
Polidori  into  company,  gone  to  several  Oenevese  parties ;  but,  this 
task  performed,  he  retired  altogether  from  society,  till  late  in  the  suoi* 
mer,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  he  visited  Copet.  His  means  were  at 
this  time  very  limited,  and  though  he  lived  by  no  means  parsimoniously, 
all  unnecessary  expenses  were  avoided  in  his  establishment.  The 
vonng  physician  had  been,  at  first,  a  source  of  much  expense  to  him, 
being  in  the  habit  of  hiring  a  carriage,  at  a  louis  a  day  (Lord  Byron 
not  then  keeping  horses)  to  take  him  to  his  evening  parties ;  and  it 
was  some  time  hefore  his  noble  patron  had  the  courage  to  put  this 
luxury  down. 

The  liberty,  indeed,  which  this  young  person  allowed  himself  was, 
on  one  occasion,  the  means  of  bringing  an  imputation  upon  the  poet* • 
hospitality  and  good-breeding,  which,  like  every  thing  else,  true  or 
false,  tending  to  cast  a  shade  upon  his  character,  was  for  some  time 
circulated  with  most  industrious  zesd.  Without  any  authority  from 
the  noble  owner  of  the  mansion,  he  took  upon  himself  to  invite  some 
Oenevese  gentlemen  (M.  Pictet,  and,  1  believe,  M.  Bonstetten)  to  dine 
at  Diodati ;  and  the  punishment  which  Lord  Byron  thought  it  right  to 
inflict  upon  him  for  such  freedom  was,  *'  as  he  had  invited  the  guests^ 
to  leave  him  also  to  entertain  them.**  This  step,  though  merely  a  1 
consequence  of  the  physician*s  indiscretion,  it  was  not  difficult,  of  I 
course,  to  convert  mto  a  serious  charge  of  caprice  and  rudenesii'^ 
against  the  host  himself. 

By  such  repeated  instances  of  thoughtlessness  (to  use  no  harsher 
term),  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Lord  Byron  should  at  last  be  driven 
into  a  feeluig  of  distaste  towards  his  medical  companion,  of  whom  he 
one  day  remarked,  that  **  he  was  exactly  the  kind  of  person  to  wbDm^ 
if  he  fell  overboard,  one  would  hold  out  a  straw  to  know  if  the  adage 
be  true  that  drowning  men  catch  at  straws." 

A  few  more  anecdotes  of  this  young  man,  while  in  the  service  of 
Lord  Byron,  may,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  character  of  the  latter, 
be  not  inappropriately  intiodnced.  While  the  whole  party  were,  one 
day,  out  boating,  Polidori,  by  some  accident,  in  rowing,  struck  Lord 
Byron  violenUy  on  the  knee-pan  with  his  oar ;  and  the  Tatter,  without 
speaking,  turned  his  face  away  to  hide  the  pain.  After  a  moment  he 
said,  **  Be  so  kind,  Polidori,  another  time,  to  take  more  care,  for  yon 
hurt  me  very  much."  "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  answered  the  other,  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  can  suffer  pain."  In  a  calm,  suppressed  tone.  Lord 
Byron  replied,  "  Let  me  advise  you,  Polidori,  when  you,  another  time, 
hurt  any  one,  not  to  express  your  satisfaction.  People  do  nH  like  to 
be  told  that  those  who  give  them  pain  are  glad  of  it ;  and  they  cannot 
always  command  their  anger.  It  was  with  some  difSettlty  that  I 
reframed  from  throwing  you  into  the  water,  and,  but  for  Mrs.  Shelley's 
presence,  I  should  probably  have  done  some  such  rash  thing."  TioM 
was  said  without  ill-temper,  and  the  doud  soon  passed  away. 

Another  time,  when  the  lady  Just  mentioned  was,  after  a  showed  of 
rain,  walking  up  the  hill  to  Diodati,  Lord  Byron,  who  saw  her  fjtoift 
his  balcony  where  he  was  standing  with  Poud<uri,  said  to  the  latter. 
**  Now,  you  who  wish  to  be  gallant  ought  to  jump  down  tkip  amau 
height  and  offer  your  arm."    Polidori  chose  the  easiest  part  of  the 
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declivity  and  leaped ;— but,  the  groond  being  wet,  his  foot  slipped  and 
he  sprained  his  ancle.*  Lord  Byron  instantly  helped  to  carry  him  in 
and  procure  cold  water  for  the  foot ;  and,  after  he  was  laid  on  the  sofa, 
perceiving  that  he  was  uneasy,  went  up  stairs  himself  (an  exertion 
which  his  lameness  made  painful  and  disagreeable)  to  fetch  a  pillow 
for  him.  *'  Well,  I  did  not  believe  you  had  so  much  feeling,^  was 
Polidori*s  gracious  remark,  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  not  a  little 
clouded  the  noble  poet's  brow. 

A  dialogue  which  Lord  Byron  himself  used  to  mention  as  having 
taken  place  between  them  during  their  journey  on  the  Rhine,  is 
amusingly  characteristic  of  both  the  persons  concerned.  **  After  all,** 
•aid  the  physician,  **  what  is  there  you  can  do  that  I  cannot  1^ — *^  Why, 
since  you  force  me  to  say,^  answered  the  other,  ^  I  think  there  are 
three  things  I  can  do  which  you  cannot."  Polidori  defied  him  to 
name  them.  ^  I  can,**  said  Lord  Byron,  ^  swim  across  that  river — ^I 
CMi  snuff  out  that  candle  with  a  pistol-shot  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
mees — and  I  have  written  a  poemf  of  which  14,000  copies  were  sold 
m  one  day." 

The  jealous  pique  of  the  doctor  against  Shelley  was  constantly 
breaking  out,  and  on  the  occasion  of  some  victory  which  the  latter 
lud  gained  over  him  in  a  sailing-match,  he  took  it  mto  his  head  that 
Iw  antagonist  had  treated  him  with  contempt;  and  went  so  far,  in 
flpnsequence,  notwithstanding  Shelley's  known  sentiments  against 
doelling,  as  to  proffer  him  a  sort  of  challenge,  at  which  Shelley,  as 
might  be  expected,  only  lau^d.  Lord  Byron,  however,  fearing  that 
the  vivacious  physician  mig^t  still  farther  take  advantage  of  this 
peculiarity  of  his  friend,  said  to  him,  **  Recollect,  that  thooifa  Shelley 
lias  some  scruplet  about  duelling,  /  have  none ;  and  shall  be,  at  all 
times,  ready  to  take  his  place." 

At  Diodtti,  his  life  was  passed  in  the  same  resular  round  of  habits 
and  occupations  into  whicn,  when  left  to  himself,  he  always  naturally 
fell;  a  late  breakfast,  then  a  visit  to  the  Shelleys*  cottage  and  an 
ezcoralon  un  Uie  Lake ; — at  five,  dinnei^  (when  he  usually  preferred 
being  alone),  and  then,  if  the  weather  permitted,  an  excursion  again. 
He  and  Shelley  had  Joined  in  purchasing  a  boat,  for  which  they  gave 
twenty-five  (om,— a  small  sailing  vessel,  fitted  to  stand  the  usual 
■quails  of  the  climate,  and,  at  ^at  time,  the  oidy  keeled  boat  on  the 
Lake.  When  the  weatl^r  did  not  allow  of  their  excursions  after 
dinner, — an  occurrence  not  unfrequent  during  this  very  wet  summer, — 
the  inmates  of  the  cottage  passed  their  evenings  at  Diodati,  and,  when 
the  rain  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  return  home,  remained 
there  to  sleep.  ''We  often,"  says  one,  who  was  not  the  least 
ornamental  of  the  party,  **  sat  up  in  conversation  till  the  morning  light. 
There  was  never  any  lack  of  sul^ects,  and,  grave  or  gay,  we  were 
ilways  interested." 

*  To  this  lifinDf  of  Polidozi  ono  of  the  precsding  letters  of  Lord  Bjion 
aDudee. 

t  The  CorMtr. 

%  His  ejretem  of  diet  here  wte  regulated  by  an  abetinence  almost  incredible. 
A  thin  shoe  of  bread,  with  tea,  at  breakfast — a  light  Tegetable  dinner,  with 
a  bottle  or  two  of  Seltse  water,  tinged  with  Tin  de  Grave— and  in  the  eve- 
aing,  a  cap  of  gteen  tea,  without  muk  or  sugar,  formed  the  whole  of  hia  sus- 
tmiaooe.  The  pange  of  hunger  he  appeased  bj  privately  chewing  tobacco 
and  smoking  cigars* 
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During  a  week  of  rain  at  this  time,  having  amused  themselves  with 
reading  German  g^ost-stories,  they  agreed,  at  last,  to  write  something 
in  imitation  of  Ihem.  ^  Yon  and  1,^  said  Lord  Byron  to  Mrs.  SheUey, 
^  will  publish  ours  together.**  He  then  began  his  tale  of  the  Vampire ; 
and,  having  the  whole  arranged  in  his  head,  repeated  to  them  a  sketch 
of  the  story*  one  evening, — but,  from  the  narrative  being  in  prose, 
made  but  little  progress  in  filling  up  his  outline.  The  most  memorable 
result,  indeed,  of  their  story-telling  compact,  was  Mrs.  Shelley's  wild    J  .[^ 

and  powerful  romance  of  Frankenstein, — one  of  those  original  con-'^/^^^i./^VV"' 
ceptions  that  take  hold  of  the  public  mind  at  once,  and  for  ever.         v  "* 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  as  we  have  seen  in  one  of  the  pre* 
ceding  letters.  Lord  Byron,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Shelley,  made 
a  tour  in  his  boat  round  the  Lake,  and  visited,  ''with  the  Heloise 
before  him,**  all  Oiose  scenes  around  Meillerie  and  Clarens,  which 
have  become  consecrated  for  ever  by  ideal  passion,  and  bv  that  power 
which  Genius  alone  possesses,  of  giving  such  life  to  its  dfreams  as  to 
make  them  seem  realities.  In  the  squaU  off  Meillerie,  which  he  men- 
tions, their  danger  was  considerablcf  In  the  expectation,  every 
moment,  of  being  obliged  to  swim  for  his  life.  Lord  Byron  had  alrea^ 
thrown  off  his  coat,  and,  as  Shelley  was  no  swimmer,  insisted  ypcm 
endeavouring,  by  some  means,  to  save  him.  This  offer,  however* 
Shelley  positively  refused ;  and  seating  himself  quietly  upon  a  locker^ 
and  grasping  the  rings  at  each  end  firaily  in  his  hands,  declared  hit 
determination  to  go  down  in  that  position,  without  a  struggle.:^ 

Subjoined  to  that  interesting  little  work,  the  *'  Six  Weeks*  Tour,** 
there  is  a  letter  by  Shelley  himself,  giving  an  account  of  this  excur- 
sion round  the  Lake,  and  written  with  all  the  enthusiasm  such  scenes 
should  inspire.  In  describing  a  beautiful  child  they  saw  at  the  village 
of  Nemi,  he  says,  *'  My  companion  gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  which 
he  took  without  speaking,  with  a  sweet  smile  of  easy  thankfulness, 

*  From  hit  remembrance  of  thie  ftketch,  Polidori  afterward  vamped  up  his 
strange  novel  of  the  Vampire,  which,  ander  the  suppoeition  of  ita  being  Lord 
Byron's,  waa  reoeiTed  with  asch  entfauaiaam  in  France.  It  would,  indeed^ 
not  a  little  deduct  from  our  value  of  foreign  fame,  if  what  lome  French 
wfiteiB  have  asierted  be  true,  that  the  appearance  of  thia  extravagant  novel 
among  our  neighboura  first  attracted  their  attention  to  the  geniua  of  Byron. 

t  *^  The  wind,**  says  Lord  Byron^s  fellow-voyager,  ^  gradually  increased  in 
violence  until  it  blew  tremendously :  and,  aa  it  came  firom  the  remotest 
extremity  of  the  Lake,  produced  waves  of  a  frightful  height,  and  covered  the 
whole  surface  with  a  chaos  of  foam.  One  of  our  boatmen,  who  waa  a  dread- 
fully stupid  fellow,  persisted  in  holding  the  sail  at  a  time  when  the  boat  was 
on  the  point  of  being  driven  under  water  by  the  hurricane.  On  discovering 
this  error,  he  let  it  entirely  go,  and  the  boat  for  a  moment  refused  to  ol>ey 
the  helm ;  in  addition,  the  rudder  waa  so  broken  aa  to  render  the  managa* 
ment  of  it  very  difficult ;  one  wave  fell  in  and  then  another." 

%  ^l  felt,  in  this  near  prospect  of  death,"  aays  Mr.  Shelley,  ^  a  mixture  of 
sensations,  among  which  terror  entered,  though  but  subordinately.  My 
feelings  would  have  been  less  painful,  had  I  been  alone ;  but  I  knew  that  mv 
companion  would  have  attempted  to  save  me,  and  I  was  overcome  with 
humiliation,  when  I  thought  that  his  life  might  have  been  risked  to  preserve 
mine.  When  we  arrived  at  St.  Gingoux,  the  inhabitanta,  who  atood  on  the 
ahore,  unaccustomed  to  see  a  vessel  as  frail  as  ours,  and  fearing  to  venture 
at  all  on  such  a  sea,  exchanged  looka  of  wonder  and  oonrntulation  with 
our  boatmen,  who,  as  well  as  ourselvQR.  were  well  pleased  to  set  foot  on 
■bore." 
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and  then  with  an  unembarrassed  air  turned  to  his  play."  There  were, 
indeed,  few  things  Lord  Byron  more  delighted  in  than  to  watch 
beautiful  children  at  play; — ''many  a  lovely  Swiss  child  (says  a 
person  who  saw  him  daily  at  this  time)  received  crovms  from  lum  as 
the  reward  of  their  mce  and  sweetness." 

Speaking  of  their  lodgings  at  Nemi,  which  were  gloomy  and  dirty, 
Mr.  Shelley  says,  ''On  returning  to  our  inn,  we  found  that  tM 
servant  had  arranged  our  rooms,  and  deprived  them  of  the  mater 
portion  of  their  former  disconsolate  appearance.  They  reminded  my 
eompanioq  of  Greece  : — it  was  five  years,  he  said,  since  he  had  slept 
in  such  beds." 

Luckily  for  Shelley's  full  enjoyment  of  these  scenes,  he  had  never 
before  happened  to  read  the  Heloise ;  and  though  his  companion  had 
long  been  familiar  with  that  romance,  the  sight  of  the  region  itseU^  the 
^  birthplace  of  deep  Love,"  every  spot  of  which  seemed  instinct  with 
the  passion  of  the  story,  gave  to  the  whole  a  fresh  and  actual  exisU 
ence  in  his  mind.  Both  were  under  the  spell  of  the  genius  of  the 
place,— both  full  of  emotion ;  and  as  they  walked  silently  through  the 
Tineyards  that  were  once  the  "  bosquet  de  Julie,"  Lord  Byron  sod- 
denlv  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God,  Polidori  is  not  here." 

That  the  glowing  stanzas  suggested  to  him  by  this  scene  were 
written  upon  the  spot  itself  appears  almost  certain,  from  the  letter  ad- 
^ssed  to  Mr.  Murray  on  his  way  back  to  Diodati,  in  which  he  anr 
nounces  the  Third  Canto  as  complete,  and  consisting  of  117  stanzaSb 
At  Ouchy,  neir  Lausanne, — the  pLace  from  which  that  letter  is  dated<— 
he  and  nis  friend  were  detamed  two  days,  in  a  small  inn,  by  the 
weather ;  and  it  was  there,  in  that  short  mterval,  that  he  wrote  his 
^  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  adding  one  more  deathless  association  to  the 
alriady  immortaliaEed  localities  of  the  Lake. 

On  hi*  tMum  from  this  excursion  to  Diodati,  an  occasion  was 
afforded  for  the  gratification  of  his  jesting  propensities  by  the  avowal 
€i  the  young  physician  that— he  had  fallen  in  love.  On  the  evening 
of  this  tender  confession  they  both  appeared  at  Shelley's  cottage- 
Lord  Byron,  in  the  highest  and  aKMt  bojrish  spurits,  nibbmghis  hands 
as  he  walked  about  iSd  room,  and  in  that  utter  incapacity  of  retentiott 
which  was  one  of  his  foibles,  making  Jesting  allusions  to  the  seovst 
he  had  Just  heard.  The  brow  of  the  doctor  darkened  as  this  plea- 
aantry  went  on,  and,  at  last,  he  angrily  accused  Lord  Byron  of  hard- 
ness of  heart.  "  I  never,"  said  he,  **  met  with  a  person  so  unfeeling." 
Hus  sally,  though  the  poet  had  evidently  brought  it  upon  himself,  an-' 
noyed  him  most  deeply.  "  Call  me  cold  hearted — me  insensible !"  he 
exclaimed,  with  manifest  emotion — ^  as  well  might  you  say  that  gia«8 
is  not  brittle,  which  has  been  cast  down  a  precipice,  and  lies  dashed 
to  pieces  at  the  foot !" 

in  the  month  of  July  he  paid  a  visit  to  Copet,  and  was  received  by 
the  distinguished  hostess  with  a  cordiality  the  more  sensibly  felt  by 
him,  as,  from  his  personal  unpopularity  at  this  time,  he  had  hudly  ven- 
tured to  count  upon  it.*    Inner  usual  frank  style,  she  took  nun  to 

*  In  the  aooount  of  this  visit  to  Copet  in  hii  Memoranda,  be  ipoke  in  h%h 
tarms  of  the  daughter  of  his  bosteei,  the  present  Dutcheee  de  firoglie,  an^, 
in  noticing  how  nnieh  the  appeared  to  be  attached  to  her  hatband,  remarked 
that  ^  Nothing  was  more  pleasing  to  see  the  deTeloDement  of  the  domestiB 
afieetioos  in  a  very  young  woman."  Of  Madame  de  Stael,  in  that  Memoir^ 
hs  spoke  thus :  •*  Madaiaii  de  Stael  was  a  good  woman  at  heart  mm!  ihe 
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task  upon  his  matrimonial  conduct— but  in  a  way  that  won  upon  his 
mind,  and  dispcwed  him  to  yield  to  her  suggestions.  He  must  endea- 
Tour,  she  told  him,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  and 
must  sulmit  to  contend  no  longer  with  the  opinion  of  the  world.  In 
yain  did  he  quote  her  own  motto  to  Delpnine,  "Un  homme  pent 
braver,  une  femme  doit  se  succombcr  aux  opinions  du  monde  ;** — ^her 
reply  was,  that  all  this  might  be  very  well  t(vsay,  but  that,  in  real  Ufe, 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  yielding  belonged  also  to  the  man.  Her 
elONquence,  in  short,  so  far  succeeded,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
write  a  letter  to  a  frieud  in  England,  declaring  himself  still  willing  to 
be  reconciled  to  Lady  Byron, — a  concession  not  a  little  startliue  to 
thoi^e  who  had  so  often,  lately,  heard  him  declare  that,  **  having  done 
aU  in  his  power  to  persuade  Lady  Byron  to  return,  and  with  this  view 
put  off  as  long  as  he  could  signing  the  deed  of  separation,  that  step 
being  once  taken,  they  were  now  divided  for  ever.** 

Of  the  particulars  of  this  brief  negotiation  that  ensued  upon  Ma- 
dame de  Stael^s  suggestion,  I  have  no  very  accturate  remembrance ; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  failure,  after  the  violence  he  had 
done  his  own  pride  in  the  overture,  was  what  first  infused  any  mixture 
of  resentment  or  bitterness  into  the  feelings  hitherto  entertained  by 
him  throughout  these  painful  differences,  lie  had*  indeed,  since  mk 
arrival  in  Geneva,  invariably  spoken  of  his  lady  with  kindness  and. 

Xiif  imputing  the  course  she  had  taken,  in  leaving  him,  not  to  her- 
but  others*  and  assigning  whatever  little  share  of  Uame  he  wouM 
allow  her  to  bear  in  the  transaction  to  the  simple,  and,  doid>tle8s,  true 
cause — her  not  at  all  understanding  him.  'M  have  no  doubt,"  he 
would  sometimes  say,  **  that  she  really  did  believe  roe  to  be  mad.**       t 

Another  resolution  connected  with  ms  matrimonial  affairs,  in  wfaieb 
he  often,  at  this  time,  professed  his  fixed  intention  to  persevere,  was 
that  of  never  allowing  himself  to  touch  any  part  of  nis  wife's  for-  ^ 
tune.  Such  a  sacrifice,  there  is  no  doubt,  would  have  been,  in  his  i 
situation,  deUcate  and  manly :  but  thou$^  the  natural  bent  of  his  diih 
positioB  led  him  to  make  the  resolution,  he .  wanted — what  fisw,  per- 
nam,  could  have  attained— the  fortitude  to  kew  it. 

The  tfeets  of  the  late  struggle  on  his  mino,  in  stirrinff  up  all  He  > 
leaoiiroes  and  enercies,  was  visiUe  in  the  great  activity  oi  hn  genioe 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  the  rich  variety,  both  in  eharaeter 
and  colouring,  of  the  works  with  which  it  teemed.  Besides  the  Third 
Canto  and  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  he  produced  also  his  two  poemsy 
^  Darkness"  and  **  The  Dream,"  the  latter  of  which  cost  him  many  a  tear 
in  writing* — being,  indeed,  the  most  mournful,  as  well  as  picturesque 
"  story  of  a  wandering  life"  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  and  heart  of 
man.  Those  verses,  too,  entitled  ^  The  Incantation,"  which  he  intro- 
duced afterward,  without  any  connexion  with  the  subject,  into  Man- 
fred, weve  «leo  (at  least,  the  less  bitter  portion  ef  them)  the  prodoe- 
lion  of  this  period ;  and  as  they  were  written  soon  after  the  last  fruit- 
less attempt  at  reconciliation,  it  is  needless  to  say  who  was  in  his 
thoughts  while  he  penned  some  of  the  opening  stanzas. 

"Though  thy  slumber  must  be  deep. 
Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep ; 

dsvereflt  at  bottom, but  spoiled  by  a  wish  to  be— she  knew  not  what  In  her 
own  house  she  was  amiable ;  in  any  othw  person's,  you  wished  hef  gone, 
and  in  her  own  again." 
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There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish. 
There  are  thoufffats  thou  canst  not  banish, 
By  a  power  to  wee  unknown. 
Thou  canst  never  be  alone ; 
Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud^ 
Thou  art  gathered  in  a  cloud ; 
And  for  evcyp  shalt  thou  dwell 
In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

''Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by. 
Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thme  eye, 
As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen. 
Must  be  near  thee,  aiui  hath  been ; 
And  when,  in  that  secret  dread. 
Thou  hast  tum'd  around  thy  head. 
Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot. 
And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal." 

Besides  the  unfinished  ''Vampire,**  he  began  also,  at  this  time, 
•ootiier  romance  in  prose,  founded  upon  the  story  of  the  Marriage  of^ 
Belfhegor,  and  intenided  to  shadow  out  his  own  matrimonial  fate.  A 
devil,  under  the  guise  of  an  English  ffentleman,  of  the  name  of  Lovel, 
was  supposed  to  arrive  at  Sevilte,  and  by  his  riches  and  mode  of  life 
to  attract  some  attention,  which  was  considerably  increased  when  he 
came  to  display  his  powers  of  fiddling— all  the  worid,  far  and  near, 
flocking  to  hear  his  music.  The  ladies,  in  particular,  were  so  capti- 
vated by  it,  that  his  life  became  exceedingly  pleasant ;  till  the  painful 
idea  crossed  him,  "  If  I  forget  the  Devil,  what  the  devil  will  the  DevH 
say  to  me  f  He  then  described  the  future  wife  of  this  Satanic  per- 
sonage, much  in  the  same  spirit  that  pervades  his  delineation  of  Donna 
Ines  in  the  first  Canto  of  Don  Juan.  Virile  engaged,  however,  in 
writin|^  this  story,  he  heard  from  England  that  I^y  Byron  was  ill, 
and,  his  heart  soAening  at  the  intelligence,  he  threw  the  manuscript 
into  the  fiie. — So  constantly  were  the  good  and  evil  principles  of  his 
nalme  conflicting  for  mastery  over  hikn.* 

The  twe  following  Poems,  so  different  from  each  other  in  their 
dyuracter,— the  first  prying  with  an  awful  skepticism  into  the  darimess 
of  another  world,  and  the  second  breathing  all  that  is  most  natural 
and  tender  in  the  affections  of  this, — were  also  written  at  this  time, 
and  have  never  before  been  published. 

*  Upon  the  Mine  occarion,  indaed,  he  wrote  eome  venee  in  a  epirit  not 
quite  so  generoos,  of  which  a  few  of  the  opening  lines  ii  all  I  ihall  give : 

**  And  tbon  weft  lad— yet  was  I  not  with  thee  ; 
And  thoa  wert  sick — and  yet  I  was  not  near. 
Metfaooght  that  Joy  and  Health  alone  coald  be 

Where  I  was  nat^  and  pain  and  sorrow  here. 
And  is  it  thus  P — it  is  as  I  foretold, 
And  shall  be  more  so  :''— &c.  &r. 


1 
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EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM.  ^ 

"  Could  I  remount  the  river  of  my  years  - 

To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smues  and  tears, 

I  would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours 

Between  their  outworn  banks  of  withered  flowers. 

But  bid  it  flow  as  now — until  it  glides 

Into  the  number  of  tiie  nameless  tides. 
^         •  •  •  •  •  • 

What  is  this  Death  t — a  quiet  of  the  heart  % 

The  whole  of  that  of  wmch  we  are  a  part  % 

For  Life  is  but  a  vision — what  I  see 

Of  all  which  lives  alone  is  life  to  me. 

And  being  so— the  absent  are  the  dead. 

Who  haunt  us  from  tranquillity,  and  spread 

A  dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  invest 

With  sad  remembrancers  our  hours  of  rest  \ 

"  The  absent  are  the  dead — for  they  are  cold,  i 

And  ne'er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold ; 

And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless, — or  if  yet  ; 

The  unforgotten  do  not  all  forget. 
Since  thus  divided— equal  must  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth  or  sea ; 
It  may  be  both — but  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust.  ** 

**  The  under-earth  inhabitants — are  they 

But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay  1 

The  ashes  of  a  thousand  ages  spread  i 

Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread  1  i 

Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell  ■ 

Each  m  his  incommunicative  cell  t 

Or  have  they  their  own  language  t  and  a  sense 

Of  breathless  being  1— darkened  and  intense 

As  midnight  in  her  solitude  1 — Oh,  Earth ! 

Where  are  the  past  1 — and  wherefore  had  they  birfhl  . 

The  dead  are  thy  inheritors — and  we  S 

But  bubbles  on  tny  surface  ^— and  the  key  i 

Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  grave. 

The  ebon  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave. 

Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 

Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold. 

And  fathom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore  ^ 

The  essence  of  gr^  bosoms  now  no  more.^  : 

•  •••••  ( 

1 
••TO  AUGUSTA. 

L  i 

"^My  sister!  my  sweet  sister!  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine* 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim- 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 
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Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same — 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resigo. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny, — 
A  worid  to  roam  through,  and  a  nome  wiUi  thee* 

IL 

"  The  first  were  nothing— had  I  still  the  last. 

It  were  the  havenof  my  happiness ; 

But  other  claims  and  otner  ties  thou  hast. 

And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 

A  strangv  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past 

Recallin|f,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 

Reversed  for  him  your  grandsire's*  (ate  of  yore,— 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

HI. 

"  If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  otner  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlooked  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  susUined  my  share  of  worldly  shocks, 
The  iauk  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  pretence  or  paradox ; 
I  nave  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow, 

The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  wo. 

IV. 

"  Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward. 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
That  ^ve  me  being,  ^ve  me  that  which  marr'd 
The  gift,— a  fate,  or  win,  that  walk'd  astray; 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  strugrie  hard. 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  day : 
But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survWe, 

If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive* 

V. 

^  Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  nave  roll'd 
Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  Away : 
Something— I  know  not  what^-does  still  uphold 
A  spirit  of  sli|^t  patience ;— not  in  vain, 

Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purohase  pain. 

'*'  ^  Adminl  Byroo  wai  remm^able  for  never  making  a  voyage  withoat  a 
tampeat  He  waa  known  to  the  aailora  by  the  fkoetioua  name  of  « Fool- 
weather  Jack.' 

"  Bui,  though  it  were  tempeat-toae'd, 
Still  hia  bark  could  not  be  loat.' 

He  returned  aaftlj  from  Ike  wreek  of  the  Wager  Qm  Anson^  Vsfage),  and 
subeeanentlj  oiroomnaifigatad  tlie  weild,  maaiy  yean  afttB,  as  osnimaader 
of  a  simiUr  ezpedition.'' 
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VL 

^Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  mef—or  peraaps  a  eoU  despair^ 
Brought  on  when  ills  nabttuaUjr  reciurr— 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  a  purer  air, 
(For  ev*n  to  this  majr  change  of  sool  refert 
And  with  lig^t  armour  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet  which  was  not 
The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot* 

VII. 
**I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  Mi 
In  happy  childhood ;  trees,  and  flowersy  and  brookst 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacriiced  to  bocks, 
•  Ck>me  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 

My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  ev'n  at  moments  I  would  think  I  see* 
Some  living  things  I  1ot&— but  none  like  thee. 


vin. 

**  There  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  fund  for  contemplation  v— to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date ; 
But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire: 
Here  to  be  londy  is  not  desolate. 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire, 
And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearert  than  our  own  of  old. 

IX. 

^  Oh  that  thoo  weit  but  with  me  I— but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my*  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 
There  may  be  othen  which  I  less  may  show  ^— 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy. 
And  the  tide  rising  in  my  alter'd  eye. 

X. 

''  I  did  reoMid  tou  of  our  own  dear  lake,* 
By  the  old  hsiU  which  may  be  mine  no  more, 
Leman*s  is  fair{  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  reaMabraiice  of  a  dearer  shore : 
l^ad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memoir  make 
Ere  thai  or  thou  can  fade  these  eves  before ; 
Thouffh,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 

BesignM  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

XL 

''The  world  is  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 
Of  nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply — 

*  The  lake  of  Newitead  Abbey. 
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LETTER  CCXLVIII. 

f 

TO  BfR.    BIURRAT. 

*'  Martig[ny,  October  9th,  1816. 

^  Thns  far  on  my  way  to  Italy.  We  have  just  paaaed  the  '  Pisse- 
Vache'  (one  of  the  first  torrents  in  Switzerland)  in  time  to  view  the 
iris  which  the  sun  flings  along  it  before  noon. 

**  I  hare  written  to  vou  twice  lately.  Mr.  Davies,  I  hear,  is  arrived. 
He  brio^  the  original  MS.  which  yon  wished  to  see.  Recollect  that 
the  printmg  is  to  ^  from  that  which  Mr.  Shelley  brought ;  and  recollect 
also,  that  the  concluding  stanzas  of  Childe  Harold  ^those  to  my 
daui^iUr)  which  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  whether  to  puUish  or  not 
when  they  were^il  written  (as  you  will  see  marked  on  the  margin  of 
the  first  copy),  I  had  (and  have)  fully  determined  to  publish  with  the 
rest  of  the  Canto,  as  m  the  copy  which  you  received  by  Mr.  Shelley, 
before  I  sent  it  to  England. 

^  Our  weather  is  very  fine,  which  is  more  than  the  summer  has 
been. — ^At  Milan  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you.  Address  either  to 
Milan,  waU  restanUt  or  by  way  of  Geneva,  to  the  care  of  Monsr. 
Hentsch,  Banquier.  I  write  these  few  lines  in  case  my  other  letter 
should  not  reach  you ;  I  trust  one  of  them  will. 

**  P.S.  My  best  respects  and  regards  to  Mr.  Giffbrd.  Will  you  tell 
him,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  put  a  short  note  to  that  part  relating 
to  Qarens,  merely  to  say,  that  of  course  the  description  does  not  refer 
to  that  particular  spot  so  much  as  to  the  conmiand  of  scenery  round  it  ? 
I  do  not  know  that  this  is  necessary,  and  leave  it  to  Bir.  G.*s  choice, 
as  my  editor, — if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so  at  this  distance." 
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TO   ME.  BCURRAT. 

"*  Milan,  October  15th,  1816. 

*'  I  hear  that  Mr.  Davies  has  arrived  in  England, — ^but  that  of  some 
letters,  &c.,  committed  to  his  care  by  Mr.  H.,  only  haU'  have  been 
Mivfved.  This  intelligence  naturally  makes  me  feel  a  little  anxious 
£ar  sine,  and  among  them  for  the  MS.,  which  I  wished  to  have  com- 
pared with  the  one  sent  by  me  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Shelley.  I 
trust  that  t^  has  arrived  sa^ly, — and  indeed  not  less  so,  that  some  little 
crystals,  &c«,  from  Mont  Blanc,  for  my  daughter  and  my  nieces,  have 
t«ached  their  address.  Pray  have  the  goodness  to  ascertain  from  Mr. 
Davies  that  no  accident  (by  custom-house  or  loss)  has  befallen  them, 
and  satisfy  me  on  this  point  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
.  **  If  I  recollect  rightly,  you  told  me  that  Mr.  Gifford  had  kindly  un- 
dertaken to  correct  the  press  (at  my  request)  during  my  absence— «t 
least  I  hope  so.    It  will  add  to  my  many  obligations  to  that  gentleman* 

^  I  wrote  to  youy  on  my  way  here,  a  short  note,  dated  Martigny. 
Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  Simplon 
and  Lago  Maggiore  route.  Of  course  we  visited  the  Borromean 
Islands,  which  are  fine,  but  too  artificial.  The  Simplon  is  magnificent 
in  its  nature  and  its  art, — both  God  and  man  have  done  wonders, — ^to 
say  nothing  of  Uie  Devil,  who  must  certainly  have  had  a  hand  (or  a 
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hooQ  in  some  of  the  rocks  and  ravines  through  and  over  which  the 
works  are  carried. 

"  Milan  is  striking — the  cathedral  supeifo.  The  city  altogether  re- 
minds me  of  Seville,  but  a  little  inferior.  We  had  heard  divers  bruits, 
and  took  precautions  on  the  road,  near  the  frontier,  against  some 
*  ma^  worthy  fellows  (t.  e.  felons)  that  were  out,'  and  had  ransacked 
some  preceding  travellers,  a  few  weeks  ago,  near  Sesto,— or  Cesto,  I 
forget  which,->of  cash  and  raiment,  besides  putting  them  in  bodily 
fear,  and  lodging  about  twenty  slugs  in  the  retreating  part  of  a  courier 
belon^g  to  Mr.  Hope.  But  we  were  not  molested,  and,  I  do  not 
think,  in  an^  danger,  except  of  making  mistakes  in  the  way  of  cock- 
ing and  pnming  whenever  we  saw  an  old  house,  or  an  ill-looking 
thicket,  and  now  and  then  suspecting  the  '  true  men,*  who  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  the  thieves  of  other  countries.  What  the 
thieves  may  took  like,  I  know  not,  nor  desire  to  know,  for  it  seems 
they  come  upon  you  in  bodies  of  thirty  (*  in  buckram  and  Kendal 
green*)  at  a  time,  so  that  voyagers  have  no  great  chance.  It  is  some- 
thing like  poor  dear  Turkey  in  that  respect,  but  not  so  good,  for  there 
you  can  have  as  great  a  body  of  rogues  to  match  the  regular  banditti ; 
but  here  the  gens-d*annes  are  said  to  be  no  great  things,  and  as  for 
one's  own  people,  one  can't  carry  them  about  like  Robinson  Crusoe 
with  a  gun  on  each  shoulder. 

**  I  have  been  to  the  Ambrosian  library — it  is  a  fine  collection — full 
of  MSS.  edited  and  unedited.  I  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  former  re- 
cently published :  these  are  matters  for  your  literati.  For  me,  in  my 
simple  way,  I  have  been  most  delighted  with  a  corresi)ondence  of  let- 
ters, all  original  and  amatory,  between  Ijucrelia  Borgia  and  Cardinal 
Bembo,  preserved  there.  I  have  pored  over  them  and  a  lock  of  her 
hair,  the  prettiest  and  fairest  imaginable — I  never  saw  fairei>— and 
shall  go  repeatedly  to  read  the  epistles  over  and  over ;  and  if  I  can 
obtain  some  of  the  hair  by  fair  means,  I  shall  try.    I  have  already 

Eersuaded  the  librarian  to  promise  me  copies  of  the  letters,  and  I  hope 
e  will  not  disappoint  me.  They  are  snort,  but  very  simple,  sweety 
and  to  the  purpose ;  there  are  some  copies  of  verses  m  Spanish  also 
by  her ;  the  tress  of  her  hair  is  long,  and  as  I  said  before,  beautiful. 
The  Brera  gallery  of  paintings  has  some  fine  pictures,  but  nothing 
of  a  collection.  Of  painting  I  know  nothing  \  but  I  like  a  Guercino— a 
picture  of  Abraham  putting  away  Hagar  and  Ishmael — which  seems  to 
me  natural  and  gooaly.  The  Flemish  school,  such  as  I  saw  it  in  Flan- 
ders, I  utterly  detested,  despised,  and  abhorred ;  it  mi^ht  be  painting, 
but  it  was  not  nature  ;  the  Italian  is  pleasing,  and  their  ideal  very  noble. 
^The  Italians  I  have  encountered  here  are  very  intelligent  and 
agreeable.  In  a  few  days  I  am  to  meet  Monti.  By-the-way,  I  have 
just  heard  an  anecdote  of  Beccaria,  who  published  such  admirablef 
things  against  the  punishment  of  death.  As  soon  as  his  book  was  out  J 
his  servant  (having  read  it,  I  presume)  stole  his  watch ;  and  his  master,! 
while  correcting  the  press  of  a  second  edition,  did  all  he  could  to  have  \ 
him  hanged  by  way  of  advertisement. 

"  I  foreot  to  mention  the  triumphal  arch  begun  by  Napoleon,  as  a 
gate  to  this  city.  It  is  unfinished,  but  the  part  completed  worthy  of 
another  age  and  the  same  country.  The  society  here  is  very  oddly 
carried  on, — at  the  theatre,  and  the  theatre  only, — ^which  answers  to 
our  opera.  People  meet  there  as  at  a  rout,  but  in  very  small  circles. 
From  Milan  I  shall  ^  to  Venice.  If  you  write,  write  to  Geneva,  as 
before — the  letter  will  be  forwarded.  "  Yours  ever." 

Vol.  II.— C 
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LETTER  CCXLVni. 

r 

TO  BfR.    MURRAT. 

*'  Martig[ny,  October  9th,  1816. 

*  TfauB  far  on  my  way  to  Italy.  We  hare  just  passed  the  *  Pisse- 
Vadie*  (one  of  the  first  torrents  in  Switzerland)  in  time  to  view  the 
iris  which  the  sun  flings  along  it  before  noon. 

^  I  have  written  to  von  twice  lately.  Mr.  Davies,  I  hear,  is  arrived. 
He  brin^  the  original  MS.  which  yon  wished  to  see.  Recollect  that 
the  printmg  is  to  l^  from  that  which  Mr.  Shelley  brought ;  and  recollect 
alsOy  that  the  concluding  stanzas  of  Ctulde  Harold  ^those  to  my 
daughier)  which  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  whether  to  puUish  or  not 
when  they  werejint  written  (as  you  will  see  marked  on  the  margin  of 
the  first  copy),  I  had  (and  have)  fully  determined  to  publish  with  the 
rest  of  the  Canto,  as  m  the  copy  which  you  received  by  Mr.  Shelley, 
before  I  sent  it  to  England. 

^  Our  weather  is  very  fine,  which  is  more  than  the  sununer  has 
been. — ^At  Milan  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you.  Address  either  to 
Milan,  votte  redanie^  or  by  way  of  Geneva,  to  the  care  of  Monsr. 
Hentscn,  Banquier.  I  write  these  few  lines  in  case  my  other  letter 
should  not  reach  you ;  I  trust  one  of  them  will. 

^  P.S.  My  best  respects  and  regards  to  Mr.  Giflford.  Will  you  tell 
him,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  put  a  short  note  to  that  part  relating 
to  CXoreiu,  merely  to  say,  that  of  course  the  description  does  not  refer 
to  that  particular  spot  so  much  as  to  the  command  of  scenery  round  it  ? 
I  do  not  know  that  this  is  necessary,  and  leave  it  to  Bir.  G/s  choice, 
as  my  editor^— if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so  at  this  distance.'^ 


LETTER  CCXLIX. 

TO   MS.  BCURRAT. 

*"  Milan,  October  15th,  1816. 

*'  I  hear  that  Mr.  Davies  has  arrived  in  England, — but  that  of  some 
letters,  &c.,  committed  to  his  care  by  Mr.  H.,  only  hay  have  been 
Mivered.  This  intelligence  naturally  makes  me  feel  a  little  anxious 
tor  aune,  and  among  them  for  the  MS.,  which  I  wished  to  have  com- 
pared with  the  one  sent  by  me  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Shelley.  I 
trust  that  ii  has  arrived  sa^ly, — and  indeed  not  less  so,  that  some  little 
crystals,  &c.,  from  Mont  Blanc,  for  my  daughter  and  my  nieces,  have 
teached  their  addbress.  Pray  have  the  goodness  to  ascertain  from  Mr. 
Davies  that  no  accident  (by  custom-house  or  loss)  has  befallen  them, 
and  satisfy  me  on  this  point  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
.  **  If  I  recollect  rightly,  you  told  me  that  Mr.  Gifford  had  kindly  un- 
dertaken to  correct  the  press  (at  my  request)  during  my  absence — at 
least  I  hope  so.    It  will  add  to  my  many  obligations  to  that  gentleman* 

^  I  wrote  to  you,  on  my  way  here,  a  short  note,  dated  Martigny. 
BIr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  Simplon 
and  Lago  Maggiore  route.  Of  course  we  visited  the  Borromean 
Islands,  which  are  fine,  but  too  artificial.  The  Simplon  is  magnificent 
in  its  nature  and  its  art, — both  God  and  man  have  done  wonders, — to 
say  nothing  of  the  Devil,  who  must  certainly  have  had  a  hand  (or  a 
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LETTER  CCL. 

TO   MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Milan,  November  ist,  1816. 

**  I  have  recently  written  to  you  rather  frequently,  but  without  any 
late  answer.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  set  out  for  Venice  in  a  few 
days ;  but  you  had  better  still  address  to  me  at  Mr.  Hentsch*s,  Ban- 
quier,  Geneva ;  he  will  forward  your  letters. 

^  I  do  not  know  whether  I  mentioned  to  you,  som^  time  ago,  that 
I  had  parted  with  the  Dr.  Polidori  a  few  weeks  previous  to  my  leaving 
Diodati.  1  know  no  g^^at  harm  of  him ;  but  ne  had  an  alacrity  of 
getting  into  scrapes,  and  was  too  young  and  heedless ;  and  having 
enough  to  attend  to  in  my  own  concerns,  and  without  time  to  become 
his  tutor,  I  thought  it  much  better  to  give  him  his  cong6.  He  arrived 
at  Milan  some  weeks  before  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself.  About  a  week 
ago,  in  conseauence  of  a  quarrel  at  the  theatre  with  an  Austrian  offi- 
cer, in  which  ne  was  exceedingly  hi  the  wrong,  he  has  contrived  to 
*get  sent  out  of  the  territory,  and  is  gone  to  Florence.  I  was  not  pre- 
sent, the  pit  having  been  the  scene  of  altercation  ;  but  on  being  sent 
for  from  the  Cavalier  Breme*s  box,  where  I  was  quietly  staring  at  the 
baUet,  I  found  the  man  of  medicine  Begirt  with  grrenadiers,  arrested 
by  the  guard,  conveyed  into  the  guard-room,  where  there  was  much 
swearing  in  several  langusiges.  They  were  going  to  keep  him  there 
for  the  night ;  but  on  my  giving  my  name,  and  answering  lor  his  appa- 
rition next  morning,  he  was  permitted  egress.  Next  day  he  had  an 
'order  from  the  government  to  be  gone  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  ac- 
cordingly gone  he  is,  some  days  ago.  We  did  what  we  could  for  him, 
but  to  no  puipose ;  and  indeed  he  brought  it  upon  himself,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  for  I  was  not  'fresent  at  the  squabble  itself.  I  believe 
this  is  the  real  state  of  his  case ;  and  I  tell  it  you  because  I  believe 
things  sometimes  reach  you  in  England  m  a  false  or  exaggerated  form. 
We  found  Milan  very  polite  and  hospitable,*  and  have  the  same  hopes 
of  Verona  and  Venice.    I  have  filled  my  paper. 

Ever  yours,  Ac." 


it 


*  With  Milan,  however,  or  its  society,  the  noble  traveller  was  far  from 
b«ing  pleased,  and  in  his  Memoranda,  I  recc^ect,  he  described  his  stay  there 
to  be  ^*  like  a  ship  under  quarantine/*  Among  other  persons  whom  he  met 
in  the  society  of  that  place  was  M.  Beyle,  the  infi^enimif  author  of  ^  L*His« 
toire  de  la  Pointare  en  Italie,"  who  thus  describes  the  impression  their  first 
interriew  left  upon  him. 

^*  Cefut  pendant  l*automne  de  1816,  que  je  le  rencontrai  an  th^&tre  de  la 
Scala^  k  Milan,  dans  la  loge  de  M.  Louis  de  Br^e.  Je  fus  frappA  des  yeux 
de  Lord  Byron  au  moment  ou  il  ^coutait  un  sestetto  d*un  op^ra  de  Mayer 
intitule  Elena.  Je  n^ai  vu  de  ma  vie,  rien  de  plus  beau  ni  de  plus  ezpressif. 
Encore  aujourd*hui,  si  je  viens  4  penser  k  Fezpression  qu*un  grand  peintre 
devrait  donner  au  g6nie,  cette  t^te  sublime  reparaii  tout-a-coup  devant  moi. 
J^Mis  un  instant  d*enthousiasroe,  et  oubliant  la  juste  repugnance  que  tout 
homme  an  peu  fier  doit  avoir  a  se  faire  presenter  k  un  pair  de^Angleterre,  je 
priai  M.  de  Brtoe,  de  mlntroduire  a  Lord  Byron.  Je  mo  trouvai  le  lendemam 
k  diner  ehes  M.  de  Btdme,  avec  lui,  et  le  c^ldbre  Monti,  Timmortel  auteur  de 
la  BttvigHana,  On  paria  po^e,  on  en  vint  k  demander  quels  ^taient  lea 
dcaze  plus  beaaz  vers  faits  depuis  un  8i^le,en  Fran<;ai9.  en  Italien,  en  An- 
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LETTER  CCLL 

TO  MR.  UOOIIE. 

"Verona,  November  6th,  1816. 

^*MY   DEAR  MOORE, 

^Your  letter,  written  before  my  departure  from  England,  and 
addressed  to  me  in  London,  only  reached  me  recently.  Since  that 
period,  I  have  been  over  a  portion  of  that  part  of  Europe  which  I  had 
not  already  seen.  About  a  month  since,  I  crossed  the  Alps  from 
Switzerland  to  Milan,  which  I  left  a  few  days  ago,  and  am  thus  far  on 
my  way  to  Venice,  where  I  shall  probably  winter.  Yesterday  I  was 
on  the  shores  of  the  Benacus,  with  his  fludibuset/remUu*  Catullus*^ 
Sirmium  has  still  its  name  and  site,  and  is  remembered  for  his  sake ; 
but  the  very  heavy  autumnal  rains  and  mists  prevented  our  quittmg 
our  route  (that  is,  Hobhouse  and  myself,  who  are  at  present  voyaging 
together),  as  it  was  better  not  to  see  it  at  all  than  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

"  I  found  on  the  Benacus  the  same  tradition  of  a  city  still  visible  in 
calm  weather  below  the  waters,  which  you  have  preserved  of  Lough 
Neagh,  *  When  the  clear,  cold  eve 's  declining.*  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  authorized  by  records ;  but  they  tell  you  such  a  story,  and  say  that 
the  city  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  We  moved  to-day  over 
the  frontier  to  Verona,  by  a  road  suspected  of  thieves — '  the  wise 
convey  it  call,* — but  without  molestation.  I  shall  remain  here  a  day  or 
two  to  gape  at  the  usual  marvels — amphitheatre,  paintings,  and  aJl 
that  time-tax  of  travel — though  Catullus,  Claudian,  and  Shakspeare 
have  done  more  for  Verona  than  it  ever  did  for  itself.  They  stiU  pre- 
tend to  show,  I  believe,  the  *  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets* — we  shall  see. 

^  Among  many  things  at  Milan,  one  pleased  me  particularly,  viz. 
the  correspondence  (in  the  prettiest  love-letters  in  the  world)  of  La- 
cretia  Borgia  with  Cardinal  Bembo  (who,  you  say^  made  a  very  good 
cardinal),  and  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  some  Spanish  verses  of  hers," 
the  lock  very  fair  and  beautiful.  I  took  one  snigle  hair  of  it  as  a  relic, 
and  wished  sorely  to  get  a  copy  of  one  or  two  of  the  letters ;  but  it  is 
prohibited :  that  I  do  n't  mind ;  but  it  was  impracticable ;  and  so  I  only 
got  some  of  them  by  heart.  They  are  kept  m  the  Ambrosian  Library, 
which  I  often  visited  to  loolt  them  over — to  the  scandal  of  the  libra- 
rian, who  wanted  to  enlighten  me  with  sundry  valuable  MSS.,  classi- 
cal, philosophical,  and  pious.  But  I  stick  to  the  Pope's  daughter,  and 
wish  myself  a  cardinal. 

"  I  have  seen  the  fmest  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 

glaifl.  Les  Italient  pr^sens  g^accordC-rent  a  d^igner  let  douzo  premiera  vers 
de  la  Mcuehtroniana  de  Monti,  comme  ce  que  1  on  avait  fait  de  plus  beau 
dans  lear  langue,  depuis  cent  ana.  Monti  voulut  bien  nous  les  r^iter.  Je 
regardai  Lord  Byron,  il  fut  ravi.  La  nuance  de  hauteur,  ou  plut6t  I'air  d'un 
homme  quite  trouve  avoir  ^  repoutter  une  imp&rtuniti^  qui  d^parait  un  peu  sa 
belle  figure,  disparut  tout-a-coup  pour  faire  a  Texpression  du  bonheur.  L« 
premier  chant  de  la  MateheroniamL,  que  Monti  r^cita  prcsque  en  entior, 
vaincu  par  les  acclamations  des  auditeurs,  causa  la  plus  vive  sensation  & 
I'autear  de  Childe  Harold.  Je  n^oublicrai  jamais  Tezpression  divine  de  sea 
traits  ;  c^^tait  Fair  serein  de  la  puissance  et  du  g^'nie,  et  sulvant  moi.  Lord 
Byron  n'avait,  en  ce  moment,  aocone  affectation  4  se  reprocber.'* 

C2 
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and  the  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes ;  for  the  beauties  of  which  I  refer 
you  to  the  Guide-book.  The  north  of  Italy  is  tolerably  free  from  ^e 
English ;  but  the  south  swarms  with  them,  I  am  told.  Madame  de 
Stael  I  saw  frequently  at  Copet,  which  she  renders  remarkably 
pleasant.  She  has  been  particularly  kind  to  me.  I  was  for  some 
months  her  neighbour,  in  a  country  house  called  Diodati,  which  I  had 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  My  plans  are  very  uncertain ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  you  will  see  me  in  England  in  the  spring.  I  have  some 
business  there.  If  you  write  to  me,  will  you  address  to  the  care  of 
Mons.  Hentsch,  Banquier,  Greneva,  who  receives  and  forwards  my 
letters.  Remember  me  to  Rogers,  who  wrote  to  me  lately,  with  a 
short  account  of  your  poem,  which,  I  trust,  is  near  the  light.  He 
speaks  of  it  most  highly. 

*^  My  health  is  very  endurable,  except  that  I  am  subject  to  casual 
giddiness  and  faintnesses,  which  is  so  like  a  fine  lady,  that  I  am  rather 
ashamed  of  the  disorder.  When  I  sailed,  I  had  a  phjrsician  with  me, 
whom,  after  some  months  of  patience,  I  fomid  it  expedient  to  part 
with^  before  I  left  Geneva  some  time.  On  arriving  at  Milan,  I  found 
this  gentleman  in  very  good  society,  where  he  prospered  for  some 
weelu ;  but,  at  length,  dt  the  theatre  he  quarrelled  with  an  Austrian 
officer,  and  was  sent  out  by  the  government  in  twenty-four  hours.  I 
was  not  present  at  his  squabble ;  but  on  hearing  that  he  was  put 
under  arrest,  I  went  and  got  him  out  of  his  confinement,  but  ooukl 
not  prevent  bis  being  sent  off*,  which,  indeed,  he  partly  deserved,  being 
quite  in  the  wrong,  and  having  begun  a  row  for  row's  sake.    I  had 

Preceded  the  Austrian  government  some  weeks  myself,  in  giving  him 
is  cong6  from  Geneva.  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  very  young  and 
hot-headed,  and  more  likely  to  incur  diseases  than  to  cure  them. 
Hobhouse  and  myself  found  it  useless  to  intercede  for  him.  This 
happened  some  time  before  we  left  Milan.    He  is  gone  to  Florence. 

**  At  Milan  I  saw,  and  was  visited  by,  Monti«  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  iiviuff  Italian  poets.  He  seems  near  sixty :  in  face  he  is  like  the 
late  Cooke  the  actor.  His  frequent  changes  in  politics  have  made 
him  very  unpopular  as  a  man.  I  saw  many  more  of  their  literati ; 
but  noae  whose  names  are  well  known  in  England,  except  Acerbi.  I 
lived  much  with  the  Italians,  particularly  with  the  Marqius  of  Breme's 
family,  who  are  very  able  and  intelligent  men,  especially  the  Abate. 
There  was  a  famous  improvisatore  who  held  forth  while  I  was  there. 
His  fluency  astonished  me ;  but  although  I  understand  Italian,  and 
speak  it  (with  more  readiness  than  accuracy),  I  could  only  carry  off 
a  few  very  commonplace  m3rthological  images,  and  one  line  about 
Artemisia,  and  another  about  Algiers,  with  sixty  words  of  an  entire 
tragedy  about  Eteocles  and  Polynices.  Some  of  the  Italians  liked 
him— others  called  his  performance  *  seccatura'  (a  devilish  good  word, 
by-the-way) — and  all  Milan  was  in  controversy  about  him. 

"  The  state  of  morals  in  these  parts  is  in  some  sort  lax.  A  mother 
and  son  were  pointed  out  at  the  theatre,  as  being  pronounced  by  the 
Milanese  world  to  be  of  the  Theban  d3masty — but  this  was  all.  The 
narrator  (one  of  the  first  men  in  Milan)  seemed  to  be  not  sufficiently 
scandalized  by  the  taste  or  the  tie.  All  society  in  Milan  is  carried  on 
at  the  opera :  they  have  private  boxes,  where  they  play  at  cards,  or 
talk,  or  any  thing  else;  but  (except  at  the  Cassino)  there  arc  no  open 
houses,  or  baUs,  &c.  &c.       •#•••••• 
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**  The  peasantgirls  have  all  very  fine  dark  eyes,  and  many  of  th^m 
are  beautiful.  There  arc  also  two  dead  bodies  in  fine  preservation-* 
one  Saint  Carlo  Boromeo,  at  Milan ;  the  other  not  a  saint,  but  a  chief, 
named  Visconti,  at  Monza — both  of  which  appeared  very  agreeable. 
In  one  of  the  Boromean  isles  (the  Isola  bella),  there  is  a  large  laurel 
— ^the  largest  known— on  whien  Buonaparte,  staying  there  just  before 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  carved  with  his  knife  the  word '  Battaglia.'  I 
saw  the  letters,  now  half  worn  out  and  partly  erased. 

**  Excuse  this  tedious  letter.  To  be  tiresome  is  the  privilege  of  old 
age  and  absence :  I  avail  myself  of  the  latter,  and  the  former  I  have 
anticipated.  If  I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  my  own  affairs,  it  is  not 
from  want  pf  confidence,  but  to  spare  you  and  myself.  My  day  is 
over — what  theni — I  have  had  it.  To  be  sure,  I  have  shortened  it; 
and  if  I  had  done  as  much  by  this  letter,  it  would  have  been  as  weU. 
But  you  will  forgive  that,  if  not  the  other  faults  of 

•*  Yours,  ever  and  most  affectionately, 

"B. 

"  P.S.  Nov.  7, 1816. 
"  I  have  been  over  Verona.  The  amphitheatre  is  wonderful — ^beats 
even  Greece.  Of  the  truth  of  Juliet's  story,  they  seem  tenacious  to 
a  degree,  insisting  on  the  fact — givin?  a  date  (1303),  and  showing  a 
tomb.  It  is  a  plain,  open,  and  partly  decayed  sarcophagus,  with 
withered  leaves  m  it»  in  a  wild  and  desolate  conventual  garden,  once 
a  cemetery,  now  ruined  to  the  very  ^ves.  The  situation  struck  me 
as  veiy  appropriate  to  the  legend,  bemg  blighted  as  their  love.  I  have 
brought  away  a  few  pieces  of  the  granite,  to  give  to  my  daughter  and 
my  nieces.  Of  the  other  marvels  of  this  city,  paintings,  antiquities, 
&c.  excepting  the  tombs  of  the  Sealiger  princes,  I  have  no  pretensions 
to  judge.  The  Gothic  monuments  of  the  Scaiigers  pleased  roe,  but 
'  a  poor  virtuoso  am  I,'  and 

"  Ever  yours." 

It  most  have  been  observed,  in  my  account  of  Lord  Byron^s  life 
previous  to  his  marriage,  that,  without  leaving  altogether  unnoticed 
(what,  indeed,  was  too  notorious  to  be  so  evaded)  certain  a/Riirs  of 
gallantry  in  which  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  engaged,  I  have 
thought  it  right,  besides  refraining  from  such  details  in  my  narrative, 
to  suppress  also  whatever  passages  in  his  Journals  and  Letters  might 
be  supposed  to  bear  too  personally  or  particularly  on  the  same  delicate 
topics.  Incomplete  as  the  strange  history  of  his  mind  and  heart  must, 
in  one  of  its  most  interesting  chapters,  be  left  by  these  omissions,  still 
a  deference  to  that  peculiar  sense  of  decorum  in  this  country,  which 
marks  the  mention  of  such  frailties  as  hardly  a  less  crime  than  the 
commission  of  them,  and,  still  more,  the  regard  due  to  the  feelings  of 
the  living,  who  ought  not  rashly  to  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  errors  of 
the  dead,  have  combined  to  render  this  sacrifice,  however  much  it  may 
be  regretted,  necessary. 

We  lave  now,  however,  shifted  the  scene  to  a  region  where  less 
caution  is  requisite ; — where,  fWmi  the  different  standard  applied  to 
female  morals  in  these  respects,  if  the  wrong  itself  be  not  lessened 
by  the  diminution  of  the  eonsciousness  of  it,  less  scruple  may  be,  at 
least,  felt  towards  persons  so  circumstanced,  and  whatever  delicacy 
we  may  think  right  to  exercise  in  speaking  of  their  frailties  must  be 
with  reference  rather  to  our  views  and  usages  than  theirs* 
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Availing  myself,  with  this  latter  qualification,  of  the  g^reater  latitude 
thus  allowed  me,  i  shall  venture  so  far  to  depart  from  the  plan  hitherto 
pursued,  as  to  give,  with  but  little  suppression,  the  noble  poet*s  letters 
relative  to  his  Italian  adventures.  To  throw  a  veil  altogether  over 
these  irregularities  of  his  private  life  would  be  to  afford — were  it  even 
practicable — but  a  partial  portraiture  of  his  character ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  rob  him  of  the  advantage  of  being  himself  the  historian 
of  his  errors  (where  no  injury  to  others  can  flow  from  the  disclosure), 
would  be  to  deprive  him  of  whatever  softening  light  can  be  thrown 
round  such  transgressions  by  the  vivacity  and  fancy,  the  passionate 
love  of  beauty,  and  the  strong  vearoing  after  affection,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  the  clew  he  himself  alone  can  furnish,  will  be  found  to  have 
mingled,  more  or  less,  with  even  the  least  refined  of  his  attachments. 
NeiUier  is  any  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  sanction  or 
seduction  of  such  an  example ;  as  they  who  would  dare  to  plead  the 
authority  of  Lord  Byron  for  their  errors  must  first  be  able  to  trace 
them  to  the  same  palliating  sources, — to  that  sensibility,  whose  very 
excesses  showed  its  stren^  and  depth, — that  stretch  of  imagination, 
to  the  very  verge,  perhaps,  of  what  reason  can  bear  without  giving 
way, — that  whole  combination,  in  short,  of  grand  but  disturbing  powers, 
which  alone  could  be  allowed  to  extenuate  such  moral  derangement, 
but  which,  even  in  him  thus  dangerously  gifted,  wew  insufficient  to 
excuse  it. 

Having  premised  these  few  observations,  I  shall  now  proceed,  with 
less  interruption,  to  lay  his  correspondence^  during  this  and  the  two 
succeeding  years,  before  the  reader. 


LETTER  CCUI. 

TO  MR.  MOORE 

•*  Venice,  November  17, 1816. 
**  I  wrote  to  you  from  Veroom  the  other  dav  in  my  progress  hither, 
which  letter  I  nope  you  will  receive.  Some  three  years  ago,  or  it  may 
be  more,  I  recollect  your  telling  me  that  you  had  received  a  letter  from 
our  friend  Sam,  dated  '  On  board  his  gondola.'  My  gondola  is,  at  this 
present,  waiting  for  me  on  the  canal ;  but  I  prefer  writing  to  you  in 
the  house,  it  being  autunm — and  rather  an  English  autumn  than  other- 
wise. It  is  my  intention  to  remain  at  Venice  during  the  winter,  pro- 
bably, as  it  has  always  been  (next  to  the  East)  the  greenest  island  of 
my  imagination.  It  has  not  disappointed  me;  though  its  evident 
decay  would,  perhaps,  have  that  effect  upon  others.  But  I  have  been 
familiar  with  ruins  too  long  to  dislike  desolation.  Besides,  I  have 
fallen  in  love,  which,  next  to  falling  into  the  canal  (which  would  be 
of  no  use,  as  I  can  swim),  is  the  best  or  the  worst  thing  I  could  do.  I 
have  got  some  extremely  good  apartments  in  the  house  of  a  *  Merchant 
of  Venice,*  who  is  a  good  deal  occupied  with  business,  and  has  a  wife 
in  her  twenty-second  year.  Marianna  (that  is  her  name)  is  in  her 
appearance  sdto^ther  like  an  antelope.  She  has  the  large,  black, 
oriental  eyes,  with  that  peculiar  expression  in  them  which  is  seen 
rarely  among  Europeant — even  the  Italians — and  which  many  of  the 
Turkish  women  give  themselves  by  tinging  the  eyelid, — an  art  not 
known  out  of  that  country,  I  believe,  'fhis  expression  she  has  natu' 
rallyf — and  something  more  than  tliis.    In  short,  I  cannot  describe 
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the  effect  of  this  kind  of  eye, — at  least  upon  me.  Her  features  are 
regular,  and  rather  aquiline — mouth  small — skin  clear  and  soft,  with  a 
kind  of  hectic  colour — forehead  remarkably  good  :  her  hair  is  of  the 
dark  gloss,  curl,  and  colour  of  Lady  J  •  •'s :  her  figure  is  light  and 
pretty,  and  she  is  a  famous  songstress — scientifically  so :  her  natural 
voice  (in  conversation,  1  mean)  is  very  sweet ;  and  the  naivet6  of  the 
Venetian  dialect  is  always  pleasing  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman. 

"  November  23. 
**  You  will  perceive  that  my  description,  which  was  proceeding  with 
the  minuteness  of  a  passport,  has  been  interrupted  for  several  days. 
In  the  mean  time,        ••••••• 

**  December  5. 

'*  Since  my  former  dates,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  much  to  add  on 
the  subject,  and,  luckily,  nothing  to  take  away ;  for  I  am  more  pleased 
than  ever  with  my  Venetian,  and  begin  to  feel  very  serious  on  that 
point — so  much  so,  that  I  shall  be  silent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

}  "  By  way  of  divertisement,  I  am  studying  daily,  at  an  Armenian 
monastery,  the  Armenian  language.  I  found  that  my  mind  wanted 
something  craggy  to  break  upon ;  and  this — as  the  most  difficult  thing 
I  could  discover  here  for  an  amusement — 1  have  chosen,  to  torture  me 
into  attention.  It  is  a  rich  language,  however,  and  would  amply  repay 
any  one  the  trouble  of  learning  it.  I  try,  and  shall  go  on ;  but  I  answer 
for  nothing,  least  of  all  for  my  intentions  or  my  success.  There  are 
some  very  curious  MSS.  in  the  monastery,  as  well  as  books ;  transla* 
tions  also  from  Greek  originals,  now  lost,  and  from  Persian  and  Syriac, 
&c. ;  besides  works  of  their  own  people.  Four  years  ago  the  French 
instituted  an  Armenian  professorship.  Twenty  pupils  presented  them- 
selves on  Monday  morning,  full  of  noble  ardour,  ingenuous  youth,  and 
impregnable  industry.  They  persevered,  with  a  courage  worthy  of 
the  nation  and  of  universal  conquest,  till  Thursday ;  when  Jlfieen  of 
the  twenty  succumbed  to  the  six-and-twentieth  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  Waterloo  of  an  alphabet — that  must  be  said  for 
them.  But  it  is  so  like  these  fellows,  to  do  by  it  as  they  did  by  their 
sovereigns — abandon  both ;  to  parody  the  old  rhymes,  *  Take  a  thing 
and  give  a  thing* — '  Take  a  King  and  give  a  King.'  They  are  the 
worst  of  animals,  except  their  conquerors. 

*•  I  hear  that  H — n  is  your  neighbour,  having  a  living  in  Derbyshire. 
You  will  find  him  an  excellent-hearted  fellow,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
cleverest ;  a  little,  perhaps,  too  much  japanned  by  preferment  in  the 
church  and  the  tuition  of  youth,  as  well  as  inoculated  with  the  disease 
of  domestic  felicity,  besides  being  overrun  with  fine  feelings  about 
woman  and  amstancy  (that  small  change  of  Love,  which  people  exact 
80  rigidly,  receive  in  such  counterfeit  coin,  and  repay  in  baser  metal) ; 
but,  otherwise,  a  very  worthy  man,  who  has  lately  got  a  pretty  wife, 
and  (I  fuppose)  a  child  by  this  time.  Pray  remember  me  to  him, 
and  say  tnat  I  know  not  which  to  envy  most — his  neighbourhood, 
hun,  or  you. 

••  Of  Venice  I  shall  say  little.  You  must  have  seen  many  descrip- 
tions; and  they  are  most  of  them  like.  It  is  a  poetical  place ;  and  clas- 
sical, to  us,  from  Shakspeare  and  Otway.    I  have  not  yet  sinned  against 
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it  in  Terse,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  shall  do  so,  havinfi^  been  tuneless 
sinee  I  crossed  the  Alps,  and  feeling,  as  yet,  no  renewal  of  the  '  estro.' 
By-^-way,  I  suppose  you  have  seen  *  ulenarvon.*  Madame  de  Stael 
lent  it  me  to  read  from  Copet  last  autumn.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if 
the  authoress  had  written  the  truths  and  nothing  but  the  truth — the 
whole  truth — the  romance  would  not  only  have  been  more  romantic^ 
but  more  entertaining.  As  for  the  Ukeness,  the  picture  canH  be  good 
—I  did  not  sit  lone  enough.  When  you  have  leisure,  let  me  hear  from 
and  of  you,  believmg  me  ever  and  truly  yours,  most  affectionately, 

*'B. 

^  P.S.  Oh !  your  Poem — is  it  out  1  I  hope  Longman  has  paid  his 
thousands :  but  do  n't  you  do  as  H  •  •  T  •  •'s  father  did,  who,  having 
made  money  by  a  quarto  tour,  became  a  vinegar  merchant ;  when,  lo ! 
his  vinegar  turned  sweet  (and  be  d — d  to  it)  and  ruined  him.  My  last 
letter  to  you  (from  Verona)  was  enclosed  to  Murray— have  you  got  it  t 
Direct  to  me  nere,  poHe  rtstante.  There  are  no  English  here  at  present. 
There  were  several  in  Switzerland — some  women ;  but,  except  h^^ 
Dalrymple  Hamilton,  most  of  them  as  ugly  as  virtue — at  least,  those 
that  I  saw.'* 


LETTER  CCLin. 

TO  MB.  MOORS. 

^  Venice,  December  94th,  1816. 

^  I  have  taken  a  fit  of  writmg  to  you,  which  portends  postage— onee 
£rom  Verona— once  from  Venice,  and  again  irom  Venice — Ariee  that 
is.  For  this  you  may  thank  yourself,  for  I  heard  that  you  complained 
of  my  silence— Hio,  here  goes  for  garrulity. 

^  I  trust  that  you  received  my  other  twain  of  letters.  My  *  wny  of  ^^ 
life*  (or '  May  of  life,*  which  is  it,  according  to  the  commentators  I V* 
—my  '  way  of  life*  is  fallen  into  great  regularity.  In  the  momingaJ[ 
go  over  in  my  gondola  to  hobble  Armenian  with  the  friars  of  the  con* 
yent  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  to  help  one  of  them  in  correcting  the  Kngiisli 
of  an  English  and  Armenian  grammar  which  he  is  publishing.  In  the 
evenings  I  do  one  of  many  nothings— either  at  the  theatres,  or  some 
of  title  conversaziones,  which  are  like  our  routs,  or  rather  worse,  for 
the  women  sit  in  a  semicircle  by  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  and  the 
men  stand  about  the  room.  To  be  sure,  there  is  one  improvement 
upon  ours^-instead  of  lemonade  with  their  iocs,  they  hand  about  stiff 
rufn-ptmcA— ^ptmd^  by  my  palate;  and  this  they  think  Engluh.  I 
would  not  disabuse  them  of  so  agreeable  an  error, — ^'no,  not  for 
Venice.' 

^  Last  night  I  was  at  the  Count  Governor's,  which,  of  course,  com- 
prises  the  best  society,  and  is  very  much  like  other  gregarious  meet- 
uups  in  every  country, — as  in  ours,— except  that,  inst^  of  the  bishop 
or  Winchester,  you  have  the  patriarch  or  Venice  v  and  a  motley  crew 
of  Austrians,  Germans,  noble  Venetians,  foreigners,  and,  if  you  see 
a  quiz,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  a  consul.  Oh,  by-the-way,  I  forgot, 
when  I  wrote  from  Verona,  to  tell  you  that  at  Milan  I  met  with  a  coon* 
tryman  of  yours — a  Colonel  *  *  *  *,  a  very  excellent,  good-natured 
fbUow»  who  knows  and  shows  all  about  Mulan,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a 
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native  there.    He  is  particularly  civil  to  strangers,  and  this  is  his 
history, — at  least,  an  episode  of  it. 

**  Six-and-twenty  years  ago  Col.  •  •  •  •,  then  an  ensign,  beingin 
Italy,  fell  in  love  with  the  Marchesa  •  •  •  ♦,  and  she  with  him.  The 
lady  must  be,  at  least,  twenty  yeiirs  his  senior.  The  war  broke  out ; 
he  returned  to  England,  to  serve — not  his  country,  for  that  *s  Ireland 
-^ut  England,  wnich  is  a  different  thing ;  and  she — ^heavei^  knows 
what  she  did.  In  the  year  1814,  the  first  annunciation  of  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  (and  tyranny)  was  developed  to  the  astonished 
Milanese  by  the  arrival  of  Col.  •  •  ♦  ♦,  who,  ilinginff  himself  full 
lenffth  at  the  feet  of  Madame  ♦  •  •  •,  murmured  forth,  in  naif-forgotten 
Irish  Italian,  eternal  vows  of  indelible  constancy.  The  lady  screamed 
and  exclaimed,  *Wlio  are  youV  The  Colonel  cried,  *  What,  do  n't 
you  know  me  ?  I  am  so  and  so,'  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  till,  at  length,  the  Mar- 
chesa, mounting  from  reminiscence  to  reminiscence,  through  the 
lovers  of  the  intermediate  twenty-five  years,  arrived  at  last  at  the 
recollection  of  her  oaocro  sub-lieutenant.  She  then  said, '  Was  there 
ewf  such  virtue  V  (that  was  her  very  word)  and,  being  now  a  widow, 
ga^  him  apartments  in  her  palace,  reinstated  him  in  all  the  rights  of 
virrong,  and  held  him  up  to  the  admiring  world  as  a  miracle  of  incon- 
tinent fidelity,  and  the  unshaken  Abdiel  of  absence. 

*'  Methinks  this  is  as  pretty  a  moral  tale  as  any  of  Marmontel's. 
Here  is  another.  The  same  lady,  several  years  ago,  made  an  escapado 
with  a  Swede,  Count  Fersen  (the  same  whom  the  Stockholm  mob 
qnartered  and  lapidated  not  very  long  since),  and  they  arrived  at  an 
osteria  on  the  road  to  Rome  or  thereabouts.  It  was  a  summer  eve- 
ning, and,  while  they  were  at  supper,  they  were  suddenly  regaled  by  a 
symphony  of  fiddles  in  an  adjacent  apartment,  so  prettily  played,  that, 
wishing  to  hear  them  more  distinctly,  the  Count  rose,  and  going  into 
the  musical  society,  said,  '  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that,  as  a  company 
of  gsdlant  cavaliers,  you  will  be  delighted  to  show  your  skill  to  a  lady, 
who  feels  anxious,'  &c.  &c.  The  men  of  harmony  were  all  acquies- 
cence—every mstrument  was  tuned  and  toned,  and,  striking  up  one 
of  their  most  ambrosial  airs,  the  whole  band  followed  the  Count  to  the 
ladv's  apartment.  At  their  head  was  the  first  fiddler,  who,  bowing 
and  fiddling  at  the  same  moment,  headed  his  troop  and  advanced  up 
the  room.  Death  and  discord ! — it  was  the  Marquis  himself,  who  was 
on  a  serenading  party  in  the  country,  while  his  spouse  had  run  away 
from  town.  The  rest  may  be  imagmed — but,  first  of  all,  the  lady  tried 
to  persuade  him  that  she  was  there  on  purpose  to  meet  him,  and  had 
chosen  this  method  for  an  harmonic  surprise.  So  much  for  this  gossip, 
which  amused  me  when  I  heard  it,  and  I  send  it  to  you,  in  the  hope  it 
may  have  the  like  effect.     Now  we  '11  return  to  Venice. . 

"  The  day  after  to-morrpw  (to-morrow  being  Christmas-day)  the 
Carnival  begins.  I  dine  with  the  Countess  Albrizzi  and  a  party,  and 
go  to  the  opera.  On  that  day  the  Phenix  (not  the  Insurance  Office, 
but  the  theatre  of  that  name)  opens :  I  have  got  me  a  box  there  for 
the  season,  for  two  reasons,  one  of  which  is,  that  the  music  is  remark- 
ably good.  The  Contessa  Albrizzi,  of  whom  I  have  made  mention, 
is  tiie  De  Stael  of  Venice,  not  young,  but  a  very  learned,  unaffected, 
good-natured  woman,  very  polite  to  strangers,  and,  I  believe,  not  at 
all  dissolute,  as  most  of  the  women  are.  She  has  written  very  well 
on  the  works  of  Canova,  and  also  a  volume  of  Characters,  besides 
other  printed  matter.  She  is  of  Corfu,  but  married  a  dead  Venetian- 
tbat  is,  dead  since  he  married. ' 
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'<  My  flame  (my  '  Domia'  whom  I  spoke  of  in  my  fonner  epistle, 
my  Mariamia)  is  still  my  Marianna,  and  I  her — what  she  pleases.  She 
is  by  far  the  prettiest  woman  I  have  seen  here,  and  the  most  loveable 
I  have  met  with  any  where — as  well  as  one  of  the  most  singular.  I 
believe  I  told  you  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  liaison  in  my  former 
letter.  Lest  that  should  not  have  reached  you,  1  will  merely  repeat 
that  she  is  a  Venetian,  two-and-twenty  years  old,  married  to  a  merenant 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  that  she  has  great  black  oriental  eyes, 
and  all  the  qualities  which  her  eyes  promise.  Whether  being  in  love 
with  her  has  steeled  me  or  not,  I  go  not  know ;  but  1  have  not  seen 
many  other  women  who  seem  pretty.  The  nobility,  in  particular, 
are  a  sad-looking  race — the  gentry  rather  better.  And  now,  what  art 
fkfttt  HninfifT 

"  What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore  ! 
What  ire  you  doing  now. 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore  1 
Sighing  or  suing  now, 
Rhyming  or  wooing  now. 
Billing  or  cooing  now, 

Wluch,  Thomas  Moore  1 

Are  you  not  near  the  Luddites  1  By  the  Lord !  if  there 's  a  row,  but 
I  'U  be  among  ye !  How  go  on  the  weavers— the  breakers  of  frames 
— the  Lutherans  of  politics — the  reformers  ? 

1. 
"  As  the  liberty  lads  o*er  the  sea 
Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  blood, 
So  we,  boys,  we 
Will  die  fighting,  or  Uve  free, 
And  down  with  afi  kings  but  King  Ludd! 

2. 
"  When  the  web  that  we  weave  is  complete, 
And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword. 
We  will  fling  the  winding-sheet 
0*er  the  despot  at  our  feet. 
And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  pour'd. 

3. 
^*  Though  black  as  his  heart  its  hue, 
Since  his  veins  are  corrupted  to  mud, 

Yet  this  is  the  dew 
Which  the  tree  shall  renew 
Of  liberty,  planted  by  Ludd ! 


There 's  an  amiable  chanson  for  you — all  impromptu.  I  have  ^ 
it  principally  to  shock  your  neighbour  •  •  •  •,  who  f"  '"  ''^''" 
1 — 1...    ^;^u  ^^^  innocence — milk  and  water. 

"  But  the  Carnival 's  coming* 
Oh,  Thomas  Moore, 


written 
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The  Carnival's  coining, 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore, 
Masking  and  humming, 
Fifing  and  drumming, 
Guitarring  and  strumming. 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore. 

The  other  night  I  saw  a  new  play, — and  the  author.  The  subject  was 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  The  play  succeeded,  and  they  called  for  the 
author — ^according  to  continental  custom — and  he  presented  himself,  a 
noble  Venetian,  Mali,  or  Malapiero,  by  name.  Mala  was  his  name, 
and  pessima  his  production, — at  least,  I  thought  so,  and  I  ought  to 
know,  having  read  more  or  less  of  five  hundred  Drury-lane  offerings, 
during  my  coadjutorship  with  the  sub-and-super  Committee. 

**  When  does  your  Poem  of  Poems  come  out  1  I  hear  that  the  E.  R. 
has  cut  up  Colendge's  Christabel,  and  declared  against  roe  for  praisihg 
it  I  praised  it,  firstly,  because  I  thought  well  of  it ;  secondly,  because 
Coleridge  was  in  great  distress,  and,  after  doing  what  little  I  could 
for  him  in  essentials,  I  thought  that  the  public  avowal  of  my  good 
opinion  might  help  him  farther,  at  least  with  the  booksellers.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  J  *  *  has  attacked  him,  because,  poor  fellow,  it  will 
hurt  him  in  mind  and  pocket.  As  for  me,  he  's  welcome — I  shall 
never  think  less  of  J  *  *  for  any  thing  he  may  say  against  me  or  mine 
in  future. 

"  I  suppose  Murray  has  sent  you,  or  will  send  (for  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  out  or  no)  the  poem,  or  poesies,  of  mine,  of  last 
summer.  By  the  mass !  they  're  sublime — *  Ganion  Coheriza' — gain- 
say who  dares !  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  of  you,  and,  at 
least,  let  me  know  that  you  have  received  these  three  letters.  Direct, 
right  here^  posit  restatUt, 

"  Ever  and  ever,  &c. 

"  P.S.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  pretty  trick  of  a  bookseller,  who 
has  published  some  d — d  nonsense,  swearing  the  bastards  to  me,  and 
saying  he  gave  me  ^ye  hundred  guineas  for  them.  He  lies — I  never 
wrote  such  stuff,  never  saw  the  poems,  nor  the  publisher  of  them,  in 
mv  life,  nor  had  any  communication,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
fellow.  Pray  say  as  much  for  me,  if  need  be.  I  have  written  tr* 
Murray,  to  make  him  contradict  the  impostor. 


LETTER  COLIV. 

TO  MR.  MURIUr. 

•*  Venice,  November  25,  1816. 
**  It  is  some  months  since  I  have  heard  from  or  of  you — I  think,  not 
since  I  left  Diodati.  From  Milan  I  wrote  once  or  twice ;  but  have  been 
here  some  little  time,  and  intend  to  pass  the  winter  without  removing. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  with  Verona,  particu- 
•larly  the  amphitheatre,  and  a  sarcophagus  in  a  convent  garden,  which 
they  show  as  Juliet's :  they  insist  on  the  inUh,  of  her  history.  Since 
my  arrival  at  Venice,  the  lady  of  the  Austrian  govenior  told  me  that 
between  Verona  and  Vicenza  there  are  still  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the 
MtmUcehij  and  a  chapel  once  appertaininir  to  ^^^^  ^apulets.    Romeo 
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seems  to  have  been  of  Vicenzoy  by  the  tradition ;  but  I  was  a  good 
deal  surprised  to  find  so  firm  a  faith  in  Bandello^s  novel,  which  seems 
really  to  have  been  founded  on  a  fact. 

''  Venice  pleases  me  as  much  as  I  expected,  and  I  expected  much. 
It  is  one  of  those  places  which  I  know  before  I  see  them,  and  has 
always  haunted  me  the  most  after  the  East.  I  like  the  gloomy  gayety 
of  their  gondolas,  and  the  silence  of  their  canals.  I  do  not  even  dislike 
the  evident  decay  of  the  city,  though  I  regret  the  singularity  of  its 
vanished  costume :  however,  there  is  much  left  still ;  the  Camival, 
too,  is  coming. 

"'  St.  Mark's,  and  indeed  Venice,  is  most  alive  at  night.  The  theatre* 
are  not  open  till  niney  and  the  society  is  proportionably  late.  All  this 
is  to  my  taste,  but  most  of  your  countrymen  miss  and  regteX  the  rattle 
of  hackney  coaches,  without  which  they  canH  sleep. 

''  I  have  got  remarkably  good  apartments  ip  a  private  house ;  I  sec 
something  of  the  inhabitants  (having  had  a  good  many  letters  to  some 
of  them) ;  I  have  got  my  gondola ;  I  read  a  little,  and  luckily  could 
speak  Italian  (more  fluentl^r  than  correctly)  long  ago.  I  am  studying, 
out  of  curiosity,  the  Venetian  dialect,  which  is  very  naive,  and  soft, 
and  peculiar,  though  not  at  all  classical ;  I  go  out  frequently,  and  am 
in  very  good  contentment. 

''  The  Helen  of  Canova  (a  bust  which  is  in  the  house  of  Madame 
the  Coimtess  d'Albrizzi,  whom  I  know)  is,  without  exception,  to  my 
mind,  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  of  human  conceptions,  and  far 
beyond  my  ideas  of  human  execution. 

'  In  this  beloved  marble  view. 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  man, 
What  Nature  could^  but  wofM  not,  do. 

And  Beauty  and  Canova  can ! 
Beyond  Imagination's  power, 

Beyond  the  bard's  defeated  art. 
With  immortality  her  dower. 

Behold  the  Hden  of  the  ktaH  r 

Talking  of  the  '  heart'  reminds  me  that  I  have  fallen  in  love,  which, 
except  falling  into  the  canal  (and  that  would  be  useless,  as  I  swim), 
is  the  best  (or  worst)  thing  I  could  do.  I  am  therefore  in  love- 
fathomless  love ;  but  lest  you  should  make  some  splendid  mistake, 
and  envy  me  the  possession  of  some  of  those  princesses  or  count- 
esses with  whose  affections  your  English  voyagers  are  apt  to  invest 
themselves,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  you  tlmt  my  goddess  is  only  the  wife 
of  a  '  Merchant  of  Venice ;'  but  then  she  is  pretty  as  an  antelope,  is 
but  two-and-twenty  years  old,  has  the  large,  black,  oriental  eyes, 
with  the  Italian  countenance,  and  dark  glossy  hair,  of  the  curl  and 
colour  of  Lady  J  ^  •'s.  Then  she  has  the  voice  of  a  lute,  and  the 
song  of  a  seraph  (though  not  quite  so  sacred),  besides  a  long  post- 
script of  graces,  virtues,  and  accomplishments,  enough  to  furnish 
out  a  new  chapter  for  Solomon's  Song.  But  her  great  merit  is  finding 
out  mine — there  is  nothing  so  amial>le  as  discernment.  Our  little 
arrangement  is  completed,  the  usual  oaths  having  been  taken,  and 
every  thing  fulfilled  according  to  the  '  tmderstood  relations'  of  sodi 
liaimmi. 

**  The  general  race  of  women  appear  to  be  handsome ;  but  in  Italy, 
a«  <m  almoil  all  the  continent,  the  hii^faeat  orders  are  by  no  mesM  n 
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wen-looking  g^eneration,  and  indeed  reckoned  by  their  coimtrjrmen 
Tery  much  otherwise.  Some  are  exceptions,  bat  most  of  them  as  ugily 
as  Virtue  herself. 

'*  If  yon  write,  address  to  me  here,  patte  rettante^  as  I  shall  probably 
stay  the  winter  over.  I  never  see  a  newspaper,  and  kno\v  nothing  of 
Bngland,  except  in  a  letter  now  and  then  from  my  sister.  Of  the  MS. 
sent  you,  I  know  nothing,  except  that  you  have  received  it,  and  are 
to  publish  it,  &c.  &c. ;  but  when,  where,  and  how,  you  leave  me  to 
guess ;  but  it  do  n*t  much  matter. 

''  I  suppose  you  have  a  world  of  works  passing  through  your  process 
for  next  year  1  When  does  Moore's  Poem  appear !  I  sent  a  letter 
for  him,  addressed  to  your  care,  the  other  day." 


LETTER  CCLV. 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Dec.  4th,  1816. 

**  I  have  written  to  you  so  frequently  of  late,  that  you  will  think  me 
a  bore ;  as  I  think  you  a  very  impolite  person  for  not  answering  ny 
letters  from  Switzerland,  Milan,  Verona,  and  Venice.  There  are  some 
things  I  wanted,  and  want  to  know ;  viz.  whether  Mr.  Davies  of  inac- 
curate memory, had  or  had  not  delivered  the  MS.  as  delivered  to  him; 
because,  if  he  has  not,  you  will  find  that  he  will  bountifully  bestomr 
transcriptions  on  all  the  curious  of  his  acquaintance,  in  which  case 
youmay  probably  find  your  publication  anticipated  by  the  '  Cambridge' 
or  other  Chronicles.  In  the  next  place — ^I  forget  what  was  next ;  but, 
in  the  third  place,  I  want  to  hear  whether  you  have  yet  published,  or 
when  you  mean  Ho  do  so,  or  why  you  have  not  done  so,  because  in 
your  last  (Sept.  30th, — you  may  be  ashamed  of  the  date),  you  talked 
of  this  being  done  immediately. 

From  England  I  hear  nothmg,  and  know  nothing  of  any  thing  or 
any  body.  I  have  but  one  correspondent  (except  Mr.  Ki'nnaird  on 
business  now  and  then),  and  her  a  female ;  so  that  I  know  no  more 
of  your  island,  or  city,  than  the  Italian  version  of  the  French  papers 
ehcwses  to  tell  me,  or  the  advertisements  of  Mr.  Colbum  tagged  to 
the  end  of  your  Quarterly  Review  for  the  year  ago,  I  wrote  to  you 
at  some  length  last  week,  and  have  little  to  add,  except  that  I  have 
begun,  and  am  proceeding  in,  a  study  of  the  Armenian  lansuage, 
which  I  acquire,  as  well  as  I  can,  at  the  Armenian  convent,  where  I 
go  every  day  to  take  lessons  of  a  learned  friar,  and  have  gained  some 
singular  and  not  useless  information  with  regard  to  the  literature  and 
customs  of  that  oriental  peo|^e.  They  have  an  establishment  here — 
a  church  and  convent  of  ninety  monks,  very  learned  and  accomplished 
men,  some  of  them.  They  have  also  a  press,  and  make  great  efforts 
for  the  enlightening  of  their  nation.  I  find  the  language  (which  is 
twin^  the  literal  and  the  vulgar)  difiicult,  but  not  invincible  (at  least,  I 
hope  not).  I  shall  go  on.  I  found  it  necessary  to  twist  my  mind 
round  some  severer  study,  and  this,  as  being  the  hardest  I  could  devise 
here,  wiU  be  a  file  for  the  serpent. 

**  I  mean  to  remain  here  till  the  spring,  so  address  to  me  direcUy  to 
Fimice,  poste  restonle. — Mr.  Hobhouse,  for  the  present,  is  gone  to  Rome, 
with  his  brother,  brother's  wifiB,  and  sister,  who  overtook  him  here ; 
he  reiums  in  two  Bronths.    I  should  have  gone  too^  bnt  I  fell  in  love. 
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and  must  stay  that  over.  I  should  think  thai  and  the  Armenian  alpha- 
bet will  last  the  winter.  The  lady  has,  luckily  for  me,  been  less 
obdurate  than  the  language,  or,  between  the  two,  I  should  have  lost 
my  remains  of  sanity.  By-the-way,  she  is  not  an  Armenian  but  a 
Venetian,  as  I  believe  I  told  you  in  my  last.  As  for  Italian,  I  am 
fluent  enough,  even  in  its  Venetian  modification,  which  is  something 
like  the  Somersetshire  version  of  English;  and  as  for  the  more 
classical  dialects,  I  had  not  forgot  my  former  practice  much  during 
my  voyaging. 

"  Yours,  ever  and  truly, 

«B. 

* 

''P.S.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Gifford." 


LETTER  CCLVI. 

TO  MB.   MVRBAT. 

"  Venice,  Dec.  9th,  1816. 

**  In  a  letter  from  England,  I  am  informed  that  a  man  named  John«on 
has  taken  upon  himself  to  publish  some  poems  called  a  '  Pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  a  Tempest,  and  an  Address  to  my  Daughter,*  &c.  and 
to  attribute  them  to  me,  adding  that  he  had  paid  Ave  hundred  guineas 
for  them.  The  answer  to  this  is  short :  /  never  wrote  iuch  poetMy  never 
received  the  turn  he  menttanSf  nor  any  other  in  the  tame  quarter ^  nor  (as 
far  as  moral  or  mortal  certaintjr  can  be  sure)  ever  had^  directly  or 
indirectly 9  the  slightest  conmiunicaiion  isnth  Johnson  m  my  life ;  not  being 
aware  that  the  person  existed  till  this  intelligence  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  there  were  such  people.  Nothing  surprises  me,  or  this  per- 
haps would,  and  most  things  amuse  me,  or  this  probably  would  not. 
With  regard  to  myself,  the  man  has  merely  Ued;  that's  natural — ^his 
betters  have  set  him  the  example :  but  with  regard  to  you«  his  assertion 
may  perhaps  injure  you  in  your  publications ;  and  I  desire  that  it  may 
receive  the  most  public  and  unqualified  contradiction.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  punishment  for  a  thing  of  this  kind,  and  if  there 
were,  I  should  not  feel  disposed  to  pursue  this  ingenious  mountebank 
farther  than  was  necessary  for  his  confutation ;  but  thus  far  it  may  be 
necessary  to  proceed. 

**  You  will  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter ;  and  Mr.  Kin- 
naird,  who  has  power  to  act  for  me  in  my  absence,  will,  I  am  sure, 
readily  join  you  in  any  steps  which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  with 
regard  to  the  absurd  falsehood  of  this  poor  creature.  As  you  will 
have  recently  received  several  letters  from  me  on  my  way  to  Venice, 
as  well  as  two  written  since  my  arrival,  I  will  not  at  present  trouble 
you  farther. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

**  P.S.  Pray  let  me  hear  that  you  have  received  this  letter.  Address 
to  Venice,  poste  restante, 

"  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  fabrications,  you  may  state, 
that  I  consider  myself  responsible  for  no  publication  from  the  year 
1812  up  to  the  present  date,  which  is  not  from  your  press.  I  speak 
of  course  from  that  period,  because,  previously,  Cawthorn  and  Ridge 
had  both  printed  compositions  of  mine.    '  A  Pilgrimage  to  Jenisalem  !* 
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how  the  devil  should  I  write  about  Jerusalem^  never  having  yet  been 
there  1  As  for  '  A  Tempest,'  it  was  noi  a  tempest  when  I  left  England, 
but  a  very  fresh  breeze:  and  as  to  an  '  Address  to  little  Ada'  (who, 
by-the-way,  is  a  year  old  to-morrow),  I  never  wrote  a  line  about  her, 
except  in  '  Farewell'  and  the  third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold." 


LETTER  CCLVII. 

TO    MR.   MUR&AT. 

"Venice,  Dec.  97th,  1816. 

'^  As  the  demon  of  silence  seems  to  have  possessed  you,  I  am 
determined  to  have  my  revenge  in  postage :  this  is  my  sixth  or  seventh 
letter  since  summer  and  Switzerland.  Mv  last  was  an  injunction  to 
contradict  and  consign  to  confusion  that  Cneapside  impostor,  who  (I 
heard  by  a  letter  from  your  island)  had  thought  proper  to  append  my 
name  to  his  spurious  poesy,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  nor  of  his  pre- 
tended purchase  or  copyright.  I  hope  you  have,  at  least,  received 
thai  letter. 

*•  As  the  news  of  Venice  must  be  very  interesting  to  you,  I  will 
regale  you  with  it. 

"  Yesterday,  being  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen,  every  mouth  was  put  in 
motion.  There  was  nothing  but  fiddling  and  playing  on  the  virginals, 
and  all  kinds  of  conceits  and  divertisemeuts,  on  every  canal  of  this 
aquatic  city.  I  dined  with  the  Countess  Albrizzi  and  a  Paduan  and 
Venetian  party,  and  afterward  went  to  the  opera,  at  the  Fenice  theatre 
(which  opens  for  the  Carnival  on  that  day), — the  finest,  by-the-way,  I 
have  ever  seen  :  it  beats  our  theatres  hollow  in  beauty  and  scenery, 
and  those  of  Milan  and  Brescia  bow  before  it.  The  opera  and  its 
sirens  were  much  like  other  operas  and  women,  but  the  subject  of  the 
said  opera  was  something  edifying;  it  turned — the  plot  and  conduct 
thereof— upon  a  fact  narrated  by  Livy  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  married 
ladies  having  poisoned  a  hundred  and  fifty  husbands  in  good  old  times. 
The  bachelors  of  Rome  believed  this  extraordinary  mortality  to  be 
merely  the  common  eflfcct  of  matrimony  or  a  pestilence ;  but  the  sur- 
viving Benedicts,  being  all  seized  with  the  colic,  examined  into  the 
matter,  and  found  that  'their  possets  had  been  drugged;'  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  much  scandal  and  several  suits  at  law.  This  is 
xeally  and  truly  the  subject  of  the  musical  piece  at  the  Fenice ;  and 
you  can't  conceive  what  pretty  things  are  sung  and  recitativoed  about 
the  horrenda  strage.  The  conclusion  was  a  lady's  head  about  to  be 
chopped  off  by  a  lictor,  but  (1  am  sorry  to  say)  he  left  it  on,  and  she 
got  up  and  sung  a  trio  with  the  two  Consuls,  the  Senate  in  the  back 
ground  being  chorus.  The  ballet  was  distinguished  by  nothing 
remarkable,  except  that  the  principal  she-dancer  went  into  convulsions 
because  she  was  not  applauded  on  her  first  appearance;  and  the 
manager  came  forward  to  ask  if  there  was  *  ever  a  physician  in  the 
theatre.'  There  was  a  Greek  one  in  my  box*  whom  I  wished  very 
much  to  volunteer  his  services,  being  sure  that  in  this  case  these 
would  have  been  the  last  convulsions  which  would  have  troubled  the 
ballarina;  but  he  would  not.  The  crowd  was  enormous,  and  in 
coming  out,  having  a  lady  under  my  arm,  I  was  obliged,  in  making 
way,  almost  to  '  beat  a  Venetian  and  traduce  the  state,'  being  com- 
pelled to  regale  a  person  with  an  English  punch  in  the  guts,  which 
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aeBt  hiB  as  far  jback  as  the  squeeze  and  the  passage  would  admit. 
He  did  not  ask  for  another,  but,  with  great  signs  of  disapprobation  and 
dismay,  appealed  to  his  compatriots,  who  laughed  at  him. 

'^  I  am  ^ng  on  with  my  Armenian  studies  in  a  morning,  and  assist- 
ing and  stimulating  in  the  English  portion  of  an  English  and  Armenian 
grammar,  now  publishing  at  the  convent  of  St.  Lazarus. 

**  The  superior  of  the  friars  is  a  bishop,  and  a  fine  old  fellow,  with 
the  beard  of  a  meteor.  Father  Paschal  is  also  a  learned  and  pious 
soul.    He  was  two  years  in  England. 

''  I  am  still  dreadfully  in  love  with  the  Adriatic  lady  whom  I  spake 
of  in  a  former  letter  (and  not  in  thU — I  add,  for  fear  of  mistakes,  for 
the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  epistle  is  elderly  and 
bookish,  two  things  which  I  have  ceased  to  admire),  and  love  in  this 
pajt  of  the  world  is  no  sinecure.  This  is  also  the*season  when  every 
hqig  make  up  their  intrigues  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  cut  for  partners 
for  toe  next  deaL 

**  And  now,  if  you  do  n't  write,  I  do  nH  know  what  I  won't  say  or  do, 
nor  what  I  will.    Send  me  some  news— good  news. 

*'  Yours,  very  truly,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

**  P.S.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  GifTord,  with  all  duty. 

**  I  hear  that  Uie  Edinburgh  Review  has  cut  up  Coleridge's  Christa- 
bel,  and  me  for  praising  it,  which  omen,  I  think,  bodes  no  great  good 
to  your  forthcome  or  coming  Canto  and  Castle  (of  Chiflon).  My 
nm  of  luck  within  the  last  year  seems  to  have  taken  a  turn  every  way ; 
but  never  mind,  I  will  bring  myself  through  in  the  end— if  not,  I  can 
be  but  where  I  began.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  not  displeased  to  be 
where  I  am — ^I  mean  at  Venice.  My  Adriatic  nymph  is  this  moment 
here,  and  I  must  therefore  repose  from  this  letter." 


LETTER  CCLVUL 

TO  aiR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Jan.  2,  1817. 

"  Your  letter  has  arrived.  Pray,  in  pub^^shin^  the  Third  Canto, 
have  you  omiUed  any  passages  ?  I  hope  not ;  and  mdeed  wrote  to  you 
on  my  wav  over  the  Alps  to  prevent  such  an  incident.  Say  in  vour 
next  whether  or  not  the  wholt  of  the  Canto  (as  sent  to  you)  has  been 
published.  I  wrote  io  you  again  the  other  day  (rzvtce,  I  think),  and 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  reception  of  those  letters. 

*•  To-day  is  the  2d  of  January.  On  this  day  three  years  ago  the 
Corsair's  publication  is  dated,  1  think,  in  my  letter  to  Moore.  On  this 
day  two  years  I  married  (*  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,' 
—•I  sha  'n't  forget  the  day  in  a  hurry),  and  it  is  odd  enough  that  I  this 
day  received  a  letter  from  you  aimouncing  the  publication  of  Childe 
Harold,  ^.  &c.  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  '  Corsair;'  and  I  also 
received  one  from  my  sister,  written  on  the  lOth  of  December,  my 
daughter's  birth-day  (and  relative  chiefly  to  my  daughter),  and  arriving 
on  the  day  of  the  date  of  my  marriage,  this  present  2d  of  January,  the 
month  of  my  birth, — and  various  other  astrologous  matters,  which  I 
have  no  time  to  enumerate. 

^  By*the-way,  you  might  as  well  write  to  Hentsch,  my  Geneva 
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banker,  and  inanire  whether  the  twpo  patktts  consigned  to  his  care  were 
or  were  not  deuvered  to  Mr.  St.  Aubjm,  or  if  they  vre  still  in  his  keep- 
ing. One  contains  pliers,  letters,  and  all  the  original  MS.  of  yonr 
Third  Canto,  as  first  conceived ;  and  the  other  some  bones  from  the 
field  of  Morat.  Many  Uianks  for  your  news,  and  the  good  spirits  in 
which  your  letter  is  written. 

^Venice  and  I  agree  very  well ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any 
thinff  new  to  say  except  of  the  last  new  opera,  which  I  sent  in  my 
late  letter.  The  Carnival  is  commencing,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
fan  here  and  there— besideajbusiness ;  for  all  the  world  are  making 
up  their  intrigues  for  the  season,  changing,  or  going  on  upon  a  renewed 
lease.  I  am  very  well  off  with  Mahanna,  who  is  not  at  all  a  person 
to  tire  me ;  firstly,  because  I  do  not  tire  of  a  woman  pertonatlyj  but 
because  the^r  are  ^nerally  bores  in  their  disposition ;  and,  secondly, 
because  she  is  amiable,  and  has  a  tact  which  is  not  always  the  portion 
of  the  Mr  creation ;  and,  thirdly,  she  is  very  pretty ;  and,  fourthly,—' 
but  there  is  no  occasion  for  farther  specification.  *  *  *  So 
far  we  have  gone  on  very  well ;  as  to  the  future,  I  never  anticipate, 
"^arpe  dUn^-ihe  past  at  least  is\>ne's  own,  which  is  one  reason  for 
making  sure  of  the  present.    So  much  for  my  proper  Haiton. 

**  The  general  state  of  morals  here  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  Doges* 
time :  a  woman  is  virtuous  (according  to  the  code)  who  limits  herself 
to  her  husband  and  one  lover;  those  who  have  two,  three,  or  more,  are 
a  little  iwiid  ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  are  indiscriminately  diffuse,  and 
form  a  low  connexion,  such  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  with  her  cou- 
rier (who,  by-the*way,  is  made  a  knight  of  Malta),  who  are  considered 
as  overstemnng  the  modesty  of  marriage.  In  Venice,  the  nobility 
have  a  trick  of  marrying  with  dancers  and  singers ;  and,  truth  to  say, 
the  women  of  their  own  order  are  by  no  means  handsome ;  but  the 
general  race,  the  women  of  the  second  and  other  orders,  the  wives 
of  the  merchants,  and  proprietors,  and  untitled  gentry,  are  mostly  M 
iomgu/e^  and  it  is  with  these  that  the  more  amatory  connexions  are 
usually  formed.  Tliere  are  also  instances  of  stupendous  constaoey* 
I  knew  a  woman  of  fifty  who  never  had  but  one  lover,  who  dying 
early,  she  became  devout,  renouncing  all  but  her  husband.  She  piques 
herself,  as  may  be  presumed,  upon  this  miraculous  fidelity,  talkmg  of 
it  occasionally  witn  a  species  of  misplaced  morality,  which  is  rather 
amusing.  There  is  no  convincing  a  woman  here  that  she  is  in  the 
smallest  degree  deviating  fiom  tne  rule  of  right  or  the  fitness  of 
things  in  having  an  amoroso.  The  great  sin  seems  to  lie  in  conceal- 
ing It,  or  having  more  Aan  one,  that  is,  unless  such  an  extension  of 
the  prerogative  is  understood  and  approved  of  by  the  prior  claimant. 
In  my  case,  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  any  predecessor,  and  am  pretty 
sure  that  there  is  no  participator;  and  am  incUaed  to  think,  from  the 
vouth  of  the  party,  ana  (lom  the  frank,  undisguised  way  in  which  every 
body  avows  every  thing  in  this  part  of  the  world,  when  there  is  any 
thing  to  avow,  as  well  as  from  some  other  circumstances,  such  as  the 
marriage  being  recent,  ftc  Ac.  &c.,  that  this  is  the  premier  pas*  It 
does  not  much  signify. 

**  In  another  sheet,  I  send  yon  some  sheets  of  a  mnutiar,  English 
and  Armenian,  for  the  use  of  tihe  Armenian^,  of  which  1  promoted, 
and  indeed  induced,  the  publication.  (It  cost  me  but  a  thousand  francs 
—French  livres.)  I  still  pursue  ny  tessons  in  the  language  without 
any  rapid  progress,  but  advancing  a  little  daily.  Padre  Pasehal,  with 
some  little  hdp  from  me,  as  translator  of  his  Italian  into  Englisb*  is 
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also  proceeding  in  a  MS.  Grammar  for  the  Elnglisk  acquisition  of 
Armenian,  which  will  be  printed  also,  when  finished.  ^ 

^  We  want  to  know  if  there  are  any  Armenian  types  and  letter- 
press in  England,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge',  or  elsewhere  t  You  know,  I 
su  ipose,  that,  many  years  ago,  the  two  Whistons  published  in  England 
an  original  text  of  a  history  of  Armenia,  with  tneirown  Latin  trans- 
lation %  Do  those  types  still  exist  ?  and  where  %  Pray  inquire  among 
your  learned  acquaintance. 

''  When  this  Grammar  (I  mean  the  one  now  printing)  is  done,  will 
you  have  any  objection  to  take  forty  or  fifty  copies,  which  will  not 
cost  in  all  above  five  or  ten  guineas,  and  try  the  curiosity  of  the  learned 
with  a  sale  of  them  1  Say  yes  or  no,  as  you  like.  I  can  assure  you 
that  they  have  some  very  curious  books  and  MSS.,  chiefly  translations 
from  Greek  originals  now  lost.  They  are,  besides,  a  much-respected 
and  learned  community,  and  the  study  of  their  langriage  was  taken 
up  with  great  ardour  by  some  literary  Frenchmen  in  Buonaparte's 
time. 

"  1  have  not  done  a  stitch  of  poetry  since  I  left  Switzerland,  and 
have  not  at  present  the  estro  upon  me.  The  truth  is,  that  you  arc 
afraid  of  having  a  Fourth  Canto  before  September,  and  of  another 
copyright,  but  I  have  at  present  no  thoughts  of  resuming  that  poem, 
nor  of  beginning  any  other.  If  I  write,  1  think  of  trying  prose,  but  I 
dread  introducing  living  people,  or  applications  which  might  be  made 
to  living  people.  Perhaps  one  day  or  other  I  may  attempt  some  work 
of  fancy  in  prose  descriptive  of  Italian  manners  and  of  human  pas- 
sions ;  but  at  present  I  am  preoccupied.  As  for  poesy,  mine  is  the 
dream  of  the  sleeping  passions ;  when  they  are  awake,  I  cannot  speak 
their  language,  only  in  their  somnambulism,  and  just  now  they  are 
not  dormant. 

"  If  Mr.  Gifford  wants  carte  blanche  as  to  the  Siege  of  Corinth,  he 
has  it,  and  may  do  as  he  likes  with  it. 

**  I  sent  you  a  letter  contradictory  of  the  Cheapside  man  (who  in- 
vented the  story  you  speak  of)  the  other  day.  My  best  respects  to 
Mr.  Gifford,  and  such  oi  my  friends  as  you  may  see  at  your  house.  I 
wish  you  all  prosperity  and  new  year's  gratulation,  and  am 

"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCLIX. 

TO   MR.  MOORE. 

**  Venice,  January  28th,  1817. 
"  Your  letter  of  the  8th  is  before  me.  The  remedy  for  your  ple- 
thora is  simple — abstinence.  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
like  some  years  ago,  I  mean  in  point  of  dut^  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  convivial  weeks  and  days  (it  might  be  months  now  and  then), 
have  kept  to  Pythagoras  ever  since.  For  all  this,  let  me  hear  that  you 
are  better.    Yc)u  must  not  indtd^e  in  *  filthy  beer,'  nor  in  porter,  nor 

eat  supperf^ihe  last  are  the  devil  to  those  who  swallow  dmncr. 

•        ••••••♦ 

■ 

*'  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  your  father's  misfortune— cruel  at  any 
time,  but  doubly  cruel  in  advanced  life.  However,  you  will,  at  least, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  your  part  by  him,  and,  depend  upon  it, 
it  will  not  be  in  vain.    Fortune,  to  be  sure,  is  a  female,  but  not  such  i\ 
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b— h  as  the  rest  (always  excepting  your  wife  and  my  sister  from  such 
sweeping  terms) ;  for  she  generally  has  some  justice  in  the  long  run. 
I  have  no  spite  against  her,  though,  between  her  and  Nemesis,  I  have 
had  some  sore  gauntlets  to  run^but  then  I  have  done  my  best  to  de- 
serve no  better.  But  to  you,  she  is  a  good  deal  in  arrear,  and  she 
will  come  round — mind  if  she  do  n't :  you  have  the  vigour  of  life,  of 
independence,  of  talent,  spirit,  and  character,  all  with  you.  What  you 
can  do  for  yourself,  you  have  done  and  will  do ;  and  surely  there  are 
some  others  in  the  world  who  would  not  be  sorry  to  be  of  use,  if  yon 
would  allow  them  to  be  useful,  or  at  least  attempt  it. 

"  I  think  of  being  in  England  in  the  spring.  If  there  is  a  row,  by 
the  sceptre  of  King  Ludd,  but  I  ^11  be  one ;  and  if  there  is  none,  and 
only  a  continuance  of  *  this  meek,  piping  time  of  peace,'  1  will  take  a 
cottage  a  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  your  abode,  and  become  your 
neighbour ;  and  we  will  compose  such  canticles,  and  hold  such  dia- 
logues, as  shall  be  the  terror  of  the  times  (including  the  newspaper 
of  that  name),  and  the  wonder,  and  honour,  and  praise  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  and  posterity. 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  forthcoming  in  February^thoug^  I 
tremble  for  the  magnificence  which  you  attribute  to  the  new  Childe 
Harold.  I  am  glad  you  like  if ;  It  is  a  fine,  indistinct  piece  of  poetical 
desolation,  and  my  favourite:  I  was  half  mad  during  the  time  of  its 
composition,  between  metaphysics,  mountains,  lakes,  love  unextin- 
guishable,  thoughts  unutterable,  and  the  night-mare  of  my  own  de- 
linquencies. I  should,  many  a  good  day,  have  blown  my  brains  out, 
but  for  the  recollection  that  it  would  have  given  pleasure  to  my  mo* 
ther-in-law  ;  and,  even  then,  if  I  could  have  been  certain  to  haunt  her, 
and  fling  the  shattered  scalp  of  my  sinciput  and  occiput  in  her  fright- 
ful face — but  I  won't  dwell  upon  these  trifling  family  matters. 

"  Venice  is  in  the  eslro  of  her  Carnival,  and  I  have  been  up  these 
last  two  nights  at  the  ridotto  and  the  opera«  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
Now  for  an  adventure.  A  few  days  ago  a  gondolier  brought  me  a 
billet  without  a  subscription,  intimating  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  meet  me  either  in  gondola,  or  at  the  island  of  San  Lazaro» 
or  at  a  third  rendezvous  indicated  in  the  note.  '  1  know  the  country's 
disposition  well,' — in  Venice  *  they  do  let  heaven  see  those  tricks  they 
dare  not  show,'  &c.  &c. ;  so,  for  all  response,  I  said  that  neither  of 
the  three  places  suited  me ;  but  that  I  would  either  be  at  home  at  ten 
at  night  aiane,  or  be  at  the  ridotto  at  midnight,  where  the  writer  might 
meet  me  masked.  At  ten  o'clock  I  was  at  home  and  alone  (Marianna 
was  gone  with  her  husband  to  a  conversazione),  when  the  door  of  my 
apartment  opened,  and  in  walked  a  well-looking  aud  (for  an  Italian) 
btonda  girl  of  about  nineteen,  who  informed  me  ttiat  she  was  married 
to  the  brother  of  my  amorosa,  and  wished  to  have  some  conversation 
with  me.  I  made  a  decent  reply,  and  we  had  some  talk  in  Italian  and 
Romaic  (her  mother  being  a  Greek  of  Corfu) ;  when,  lo !  in  a  very 
few  minutes  in  marches,  to  my  very  great  astonishment,  Marianna 
S  *  *,  in  proprid  persond,  and,  a  Aer  making  a  most  pohte  courtesy  to 
her  sister-in-law  and  to  me,  without  a  single  word,  seizes  her  said 
srister-in-law  by  the  hair,  and  bestows  upon  her  some  sixteen  slaps, 
which  would  have  made  your  ear  ache  only  to  hear  their  echo.  I 
need  not  describe  the  screaming  which  ensued.  The  luckless  visiter 
took  flight.  I  seized  Marianna,  who,  after  several  vain  eflforts  to  get 
away  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  fairly  went  info  flts  in  my  an&s;  and, 
in  spite  of  reasoning,  eau  de  Cologne,  vinegar,  half  a  pint  of  water, 
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and  God  knows  what  other  water  besides,  continued  so  till  past  mid- 
night* 

**  AAer  damninff  my  servants  for  letting  pedple  in  without  apprizing 
me,  I  found  that  Marianna  in  the  morning  nad  seen  her  sister-in-law's 
gondolier  on  the  stairs ;  and,  suspecting  that  his  apparition  boded  her 
no  good,  had  either  returned  of  her  own  accord,  or  been  followed  by 
her  maids  or  some  other  spy  of  her  people  to  the  conversazione,  from 
whence  she  returned  to  perpetrate  this  piece  of  pugilism.  I  had  seen 
fits  before,  and  also  some  small  scenery  of  the  same  genus  in  and  out 
of  our  island;  but  this  waa  not  all.  After  about  an  hour,  in  comes 
«— whol  why,  Signor  S  *  *,  her  lord  and  husband,  and  finds  me  with 
his  wife  fainting  upon  a  sofa,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  confusion, 
dishevelled  hair,  hats,  handkerchiefs,  salts,  smelling  bottles — and  the 
lady  as  pale  as  ashes,  without  sense  or  motion.  His  first  question 
was,  '  What  is  all  this  V  The  lady  could  not  reply — so  I  did.  I  told 
him  the  explanation  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  it  would  be  as  well  to  recover  his  wife — at  least,  her 
senses.    This  came  about  in  due  time  of  suspiration  and  respiration. 

^  You  need  not  be  alarmed— jealousy  is  not  the  order  of  the  day  in 
Venice,  and  daggers  are  out  of  fashion,  while  duels,  on  love  matters, 
are  unknown — at  least,  with  the  husbands.  But,  for  all  this,  it  was 
an  awkvmrd  aflGur;  and  though  he  must  have  known  that  I  made  love 
to  Marianna,  yet  I  believe  he  was  not,  till  that  evening,  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  had  gone.  It  is  very  well  known  that  almost  all 
the  married  women  have  a  lover ;  but  it  is  usual  to  keep  up  the  forms, 
as  in  other  nations.  1  did  not,  therefore,  know  what  the  devil  to  say. 
I  could  not  out  with  the  truth,  out  of  regard  to  her,  and  I  did  not 
choose  to  lie  for  my  sake ;— besides,  the  thing  told  itself.  I  thought 
the  best  way  would  be  to  let  her  explain  it  as  she  chose  (a  woman 
being  never  at  a  loss — ^the  Devil  always  sticks  by  them) — only  deter- 
mining to  protect  and  carry  her  off,  in  case  of  any  ferocity  on  the  part 
of  the  Signor.  I  saw  that  he  was  quite  calm.  She  went  to  bed,  and 
next  day — how  they  settled  it,  I  know  not,  but  settle  it  they  did. 
Well — then  1  had  to  explain  to  Marianna  about  this  never  to  be  sufll- 
oiently  confounded  sister-in-law ;  which  I  did  by  swearing  innocence, 
eternal  constancy,  &c.  &c.  ••••♦* 
•  ••••*•••# 

But  the  sister-in-law,  very  much  discomposed  with  being  treated  in 
such  wise,  has  (not  having  her  own  shame  before  her  eyes)  told  the 
affair  to  half  Venice,  and  the  servants  (who  were  summoned  by  the 
fi^ht  and  the  fainting)  to  the  oiher  half.  But  here,  nobody  minds  such 
trifles,  except  to  be  amused  by  them.  1  do  nH  know  whether  you  will 
be  so,  but  1  have  scrawled  a  long  letter  out  of  these  follies. 

"  Believe  me  ever,  &c." 

LETTER  CCLX. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

Venice,  January  24th,  1817. 


'^  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Countess  Albrizzi  here  to  present 
her  with '  the  Works :'  and  wish  vou  therefore  to  send  me  a  copy,  that 
I  may  comply  with  her  requisition,     you  may  in  -Uuh*  the  last  pub- 
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lished,  of  which  1  have  seen  and  kiH)w  nothing,  but  from  your  letter 
of  the  13th  of  December. 

^  Mrs.  Leigh  tells  me  that  most  of  her  friends  prefer  the  first  two 
Cantos.  1  do  not  know  whether  this  be  the  general  opinion  or  not  (it 
is  not  hers) ;  but  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so.  I,  however,  think  differ- 
ently, which  is  natural  also ;  but  who  is  right,  or  who  is  wrong,  is  of 
very  little  consequence. 

*'  Dr.  Polidori,  as  I  hear  from  him  by  letter  from  Pisa,  is  about  to 
return  to  England,  to  go  to  the  Brazils  on  a  medical  speculation  with 
the  Donnish  consul.  As  you  are  m  the  favour  of  the  powers  that  be, 
could  you  not  get  him  some  letters  of  recommendation  from  some  of 
your  government  friends  to  some  of  the  Portuguese  settlers  ?  he  un- 
derstands his  profession  well,  and  has  no  want  of  general  talents ;  his 
faults  are  the  faults  of  a  pardonable  vanity  and  youth.  His  remaining 
with  me  was  out  of  the  question :  I  have  enough  to  do  to  manage  my 
own  scrapes;  and  as  precepts  without  exam[4e  are  not  tht  most 
gracious  homilies,  I  thought  it  better  to  give  him  his  cong6:  bat  I 
know  no  great  harm  of  him,  and  some  good. .  He  is  clever  and  ac- 
complished; knows  his  profession,  by  all  accounts,  well;  and  is 
honourable  in  his  dealings,  and  not  at  all  malevolent.  I  think,  with 
luck,  he  will  turn  out  a  useful  member  of  society  (from  which  he 
will  lop  the  diseased  members)  and  the  College  of  Physicians.  If 
you  can  be  of  any  use  to  him,  or  know  any  one  who  can,  pray  be  so,  as 
he  has  his  fortune  to  make.  He  has  kept  a  medical  journal  under  the 
eye  of  Facca  (the  first  surgeon  on  the  continent)  at  Pisa :  Vacca  has 
corrected  it,  and  it  must  contain  some  valuable  hints  or  information 
on  the  practice  of  this  country.  If  you  can  aid  him  in  publishing 
this  also,  by  your  influence  with  your  brethren,  do ;  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  publish  it  yourself,  because  that  sort  of  request  is  too  personal  and 
embarrassing.  He  has  also  a  tragedy, of  which,  having  seen  nothing, 
I  say  nothing :  but  the  very  circumstance  of  his  having  made  these 
efforts  (if  they  are  only  efforts),  at  one-and-twenty,  is  in  his  favour, 
and  proves  him  to  have  good  dispositions  for  his  own  improvement 
So  if,  in  the  way  of  commendation  or  recommendation,  yim  can  aid 
his  objects  with  your  government  friends,  I  wish  yon  would.  I  should 
think  some  of  your  Admiralty  Board  might  be  likely  to  have  it  in 
their  power." 


LETTER  CCLXI. 

TO  MR.  MVRRW. 

«  Venice,  February  Ifith,  ISIT* 
''  I  have  received  your  two  letters,  but  not  the  parcel  you  mention. 
As  the  Waterloo  spoils  are  arrived,  I  will  make  yon  a  present  of  them, 
if  you  choose  to  accept  of  them ;  pray  do. 

**  I  do  not  exactly  understand  from  your  letter  what  has  been  omitted, 
or  what  not,  in  the  pubhcation ;  but  I  shall  see  probably  some  day  or 
other.  I  could  not  attribute  any  but  a  good  motive  to  Mr.  Gifford  or 
yourself  in  such  omission ;  but  as  our  politics  are  so  very  opposite, 
we  should  probably  differ  as  to  the  passages.  However,  if  it  is  only 
a  note  or  notes,  or  a  line  or  so,  it  cannot  signify.  You  say  *z,poemf 
what  poem  1  You  can  tell  me  in  your  next. 
"  Of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  quarrel  with  the  Quarterly  Review,  I  know 
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of  which  he  tvas  the  actually  reignmg  chief.  The  last  circumstance 
makes  it  the  most  remarkable  and  only  fact  of  the  kind  in  all  history 
of  all  nations.** 

LETTER  CCLXIU. 

TO  MfU  MOORK. 

'^  Venice,  Febnmry  98ih,  1817. 

^  Yon  willy  peiiiaps,  complain  as  much  of  the  freouency  of  wj  let- 
ters now,  as  you  were  wont  to  do  of  their  rarity.  1  think  this  is  the 
fourth  within  as  many  moons.  I  feel  anxious  to  hear  from  yon,  even 
more  than  usual,  because  your  last  indicated  thatyou  were  unwell. 
At  present,  I  am  on  the  invalid  regimen  myself.  The  CamiTal— that 
is,  Uie  latter  part  of  it — and  sitting  up  late  o*  nights,  had  knocked  mt 
up  a  little.  But  it  is  OTerr-*and  it  is  now  Lent,  with  all  its  abstinence 
and  sacred  music. 

**  The  mumming  closed  with  a  masked  ball  at  the  Fenice,  where  I 
went,  as  also  to  most  of  the  ridottos,  &c.  &c. ;  and,  though  I  did  not 
dissipate  much  upon  the  whole,  yet  I  find  *  the  sword  wearing  out  Uie 
scabbard,'  though  I  have  but  just  turned  the  comer  of  twenty-nine. 

'*  So  we  'U  ^  no  more  a  roving 

So  late  mto  the  night. 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  Inright* 
For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath. 

And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast. 
And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe. 

And  love  itself  have  rest. 
Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon. 
Yet  we  *11  go  no  more  a  roving 

By  the  light  of  the  moon. 

I  have  lately  had  some  liews  of  Titterotoor,  as  1  heard  the  editor  of  the 
Monthly  pronounce  it  once  upon  a  time.    I  heard  that  W.  W.  has  been 

Iiublishmff  and  responding  to  the  attacks  of  the  Quarterly,  in  the 
earned  Perry's  Cnronicle.  1  read  his  poesies  last  autumn,  and, 
among  them,  found  an  epitaph  on  his  bull-dog,  and  another  on  my- 
self.   But  I  beg  leave  to  assure  him  ^like  the  astrologer  Partridge)  that 

I  am  not  only  ahve  now,  but  was  alive  also  at  the  lime  he  wrote  it. 

•  ••••••• 

Hobhouse  has  (1  hear,  also)  expectorated  a  letter  against  the  Quar- 
terly, addressed  to  me.  I  feel  awkwardly  situated  ^tween  him  and 
Gifrord,  both  being  my  friends. 

**  And  this  is  your  month  of  ^ing  to  press — by  the  body  of  Diana ! 
(a  Venetian  oath,)  I  feel  as  anxiou^-hut  not  fearful  for  you — as  if  it 
were  myself  coming  out  in  a  work  of  humour,  which  would,  you 
know,  be  the  antipodes  of  all  my  previous  publications.  1  do  nH  tmnk 
you  have  any  thing  to  dread  but  your  own  reputation.  You  must 
keep  up  to  that.  As  you  never  showed  me  a  line  of  your  work,  I  do 
not  even  know  your  measure ;  but  you  must  send  me  a  copy  by  Mur- 
rmy  forthwith,  and  then  you  shall  hear  what  I  think.  I  dare  aay  you 
ara  in  a  pookar.    Of  all  avthors,  you  are  the  only  really  wwdeft  one  I 


/• 
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ever  met  with,— which  would  sound  oddly  enough  to  those  who  re- 
collect yoor  morals  when  you  were  young^--that  is,  when  you  were 
txtretnuy  young — I  do  n't  mean  to  stigmatize  yon  either  with  years 
or  morality. 

^  I  believe  1  told  you  that  the  E.  R.  had  attacked  me,  in  an  article 
on  Cbleridge  (I  have  not  seen  itV— *  £lf  <«,  Jeffrey  V — •  there  is  nottdng 
but  roguery  m  villanous  man.'— But  I  absolve  him  of  ail  attacks, 
present  and  future  ;  for  I  think  he  had  already  pushed  his  clemeney  in 
my  behoof  to  the  utmost,  and  I  shall  always  think  well  of  him.  I 
only  wonder  he  did  not  begin  before,  as  my  domestic  destruction  was 
a  fine  opening  for  all  the  world,  of  which  all,  who  could,  did  well  to 
avail  themselves. 

*^  If  I  live  ten  years  longer,  yon  will  see,  however,  that  it  is  not  over 
with  me— I  do  n't  mean  in  literature,  for  that  is  nothing. ;  and  it  may 
seem  odd  enough  to  say,  I  do  not  think  it  mj  vocation.  But  you  wiu 
see  that  I  shall  do  something  or  other— the  times  and  fortune  permit- 
ting— that  'Hke  the  cosmogony,  or  creation  of  the  wotld,  will  ptizde 
the  philosophers  of  all  ages.'  But  I  doubt  whether  my  constitution 
will  hold  out.    I  have,  at  intervals,  exorcised  it  most  devilishly. 

^  I  have  not  yet  fixed  a  time  of  return,  but  I  think  of  the  spring. 
I  shall  have  been  away  a  year  in  April  next.  You  never  mention 
Rogers,  nor  Hodgson,  your  clerical  neighbour,  who  has  lately  got  a 
living  near  you.  Has  he  also  got  a  child  yet !— his  desideratum  when 
I  saw  him  last.  •  •  •  •  i^  • 

**  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you,  at  your  tune  ahd  leisure,  believing  me 
ever  and  truly  and  affectionately,  ^c." 

LETTER  CCLXIV. 

TO  MB.  ICimR4T. 

"^  Venice,  Maroh  3d,  1817. 
<*  In  acknowledging  the  arrival  of  the  article  from  the  *  Quarterly,** 
which  I  received  two  days  ago,  I  cannot  express  myself  better  than 
in  the  words  of  my  sister  Augusta,  who  (speaking  of  it)  says,  that  if 
is  written  in  a  spirit '  of  the  most  feeling  and  kind  nature.'  It  is,  how- 
ever, something  more :  it  seems  to  me  (as  far  as  the  subject  of  it  may 
be  permitted  to  Judge)  to  be  very  wdl  written  as  a  composition,  and  I 
think  will  do  the  journal  no  discredit,  b^anse  even  tliose  who  con- 
demn its  partiality  must  praise  its  ^nerosity.  The  temptations  to 
take  anotner  and  a  less  favomrable  view  of  the  question  have  been  so 
great  and  numerous,  that,  what  with  public  opniion,  politics,  &c.,  he 
must  be  a  gallant  as  well  as  a  good  man,  who  has  ventured  in  that 
place,  and  at  this  time,  to  write  such  an  article  even  anonymously. 
Such  things  are,  however,  their  own  reward,  and  I  even  flatter  myself 
that  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be  (and  I  have  no  guess),  will  not 
regret  that  the  perusal  of  this  has  given  me  as  much  gratification  as 
any  composition  of  that  nature  could  give,  and  more  than  any  other 
has  given,~and  I  have  had  a  good  many  in  my  time  of  one  kind  or 


*  Aa  artieto  ki  nambar  SI  of  this  Review,  written  is  Lord  B jron  after- 
ward discovered,  by  Sir  Walter  floott,  and  well  oMnritinff,  by  the  kind  and 
generous  spirit  that  breathes  through  it,  the  warm  a»d  lasting  gratitude  it 
awakened  in  the  noble  poet,  « 
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the  other.  It  is  not  the  mere  praise,  but  there  is  a  tact  and  a  delicacy 
throughout,  not  only  with  regard  to  me,  but  to  others^  which,  as  it  had 
ndt  been  observed  elsewhere,  1  had  till  now  doubted  whether  it  could 
be  observed  any  where, 

**  Perhaps  some  day  or  other  you  will  know  or  tell  me  the  writer^s 
name.  Be  assured,  had  the  article  been  a  harsh  one,  I  should  not  have 
asked  it. 

**  I  have  lately  written  to  you  frequently,  with  extracts,  &c.  which 
I  hope  yoM  have  received,  or  will  receive,  with  or  before  this  letter.— 
Ever  smce  the  conclusion  of  the  Carnival  1  have  been  unwell  (do  not 
mention  this,  on  any  account,  to  Mrs.  Leigh ;  for  if  I  grow  worse,  she 
will  know  it  too  soon,  and  if  I  get  better,  there  is  no  occasion  that  she 
should  know  it  at  all),  and  have  hardly  stirred  out  of  the  house.  How- 
erer,  I  do  n't  v  ant  a  physician,  and  if  1  did,  very  luckily  those  of  Italy 
are  the  worst  m  the  world,  so  that  I  should  still  have  a  chance.  They 
have,  I  believe,  one  famous  surgeon,  Yacca,  who  lives  at  Pisa,  who 
might  be  useful  in  case  of  dissection : — but  he  is  some  hundred  miles 

'  €XL  My  malady  is  a  sort  of  lowish  fever,  originating  from  what  my 
*  pastor  and  master,'  Jackson,  would  call '  taking  too  much  out  of  one's 
self.'    However,  I  am  better  within  this  day  or  two. 

^  I  missed  seeing  the  new  Patriarch's  procession  to  St.  Mark's  the 
other  day  Rowing  to  my  indisposition),  with  six  hundred  and  fifty 
miests  in  his  rear — a  '  goodly  army.'  The  admirable  government  of 
Vienna,  in  its  edict  from  thence,  authorizing  his  installation,  prescribed, 

.  as  part  of  the  pageant,  *  a  coaxh  and  four  horses.'  To  show  how 
veiy  ^Crerman  to  the  matter*  this  was^  you  have  only  to  suppose  our 

Surliament  commanding  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  proceed  fiom 
yde  Park  Comer  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge, 
or  the  Margate  hoy.  There  is  but  St.  Mark's  Place  in  all  Venice 
broad  enough  for  a  carrias^e  to  move,  and  it  is  paved  with  large  smootli 
flag  stones,  so  that  the  chariot  and  horses  of  Elijali  himself  would 
be  puzzled  to  manoeuvre  upon  it.  Those  of  Pharaoh  might  do  better ; 
for  the  canals, — and  particularly  the  Grand  Canal,  are  sufficiently 
capacious  and  extensive  for  his  whole  host.  Of  course,  no  coach 
could  be  attempted;  but  the  Venetians,  who  are  very  naive  as  weU as 
arch,  were  much  amused  with  the  ordinance. 

"  The  Armenian  Grammar  is  published ;  but  my  Armenian  studies 
are  suspended  for  the  present  till  my  head  aches  a  little  less.  I  sent 
you  the  other  day,  in  two  covers,  the  First  Act  of  '  Manfred,'  a  drama 
as  mad  as  Nat.  Lee's  Bedlam  tragedy,  which  was  in  25  acts  and  some 
odd  scenes : — mine  is  but  in  Three  Acts. 

^  I  find  I  have  begun  this  letter  at  the  wrong  end :  never  mind ;  1 
must  end  it,  then,  at  the  right. 

"  Yours  ever  very  truly 

"  and  obligedly,  &c.'* 


LETTER  CCLXY. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"Venice,  March  9th,  1817. 
^  In  remitting  the  Third  Act  of  the  sort  of  dramatic  poem  of  which 
you  will  by  this  time  have  received  the  first  two  (at  least  I  hope  so), 
which  were  sent  within  the  last  three  weeks,  I  have  little  to  observe. 
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except  that  you  must  not  publish  it  (if  it  ever  is  published)  without 
ffiving  me  previous  notice.  I  have  really  and  truly  no  notion  wheUier 
It  is  good  or  bad ;  and  as  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  principal  of 
my  former  publications,  1  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  rank  it  very  hum- 
bly. You  will  submit  it  to  Mr.  Gifford,  and  to  whomsoever  you  please 
besides.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  copyright  (if  it  ever  comes 
to  publication),  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  think  three  hundred 
guineas  an  over-estimate;  if  you  do,  you  may  diminish  it :  I  do  not 
Slink  it  worth  more ;  so  you  may  see  1  make  some  difference  between 
it  and  the  others. 

**  I  have  received  your  two  Reviews  (but  not  the  '  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord') ;  the  Quarterly  I  acknowledged  particularly  to  you,  on  its  arrival, 
ten  days  ago.    What  you  tell  me  of  Perry  petrities  me ;  it  is  a  rank 
imposition.    In  or  about  February  or  March,  1816, 1  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Croker  was  not  only  a  coadjutor  in  the  attacks  of 
the  Courier  in  1814,  but  the  author  of  some  lines  tolerably  ferocious, 
then  recently  published  in  a  morning  paper.    Upon  this  I  wrote  a 
reprisal.    The  whole  of  the  lines  I  have  forgotten,  and  even  the  pur- 
port of  them  I  scarcely  remember ;  for  on  your  assuring  me  that  he 
was  not,  &c.  &c.,  I  put  them  into  the^re  btfore  yaurjace,  and  there 
never  tvos  but  that  one  rough  copy.    Mr.  Da  vies,  the  only  person  who 
ever  heard  them  read,  wanted  a  copy,  which  I  refused.    If,  however, 
by  some  impossibility^  which  I  caimot  divine,  the  ghost  of  these 
rhymes  should  walk  into  the  world,  I  never  will  deny  what  I  have 
really  written,  but  hold  myself  personally  responsible  for  satisfaction, 
though  I  reserve  to  myself  th^  right  of  disavowing  all  or  any yo^rico- 
tums.    To  the  previous  facts  you  are  a  witness,  and  best  know  how 
far  my  recapitulation  is  correct ;  and  I  request  that  you  will  inform 
Mr.  Perry  from  me,  that  I  wonder  he  should  permit  such  an  abuse  of 
my  name  in  his  paper ;  I  say  an  a6tise,  because  my  absence,  at  least, 
demands  some  respect,  and  my  presence  and  positive  sanction  could 
alene  justify  him  in  such  a  proceeding,  even  were  the  lines  mine ;  and 
if  false,  there  are  no  words  for  him.    I  repeat  to  you  that  the  original 
was  burnt  before  you  on  your  assurance^  and  there  never  was  a  copy^ 
nor  even  a  verbal  repetition, — very  much  to  the  discomfort  of  some 
zealous  Whigs,  who  bored  me  for  them  (having  heard  it  bruited  by 
Mr.  Davies  that  there  were  such  matters)  to  no  purpose ;  for,  having 
written  them  solely  with  the  notion  that  Mr.  Croker  'vas  the  aggressor, 
and  for  my  own  and  not  party  reprisals,  I  would  not  lend  me  to  the 
zeal  of  any  sect  when  I  was  made  aware  that  he  was  not  the  writer 
of  the  offensive  passages.     You  knaw^  if  there  was  such  a  thing,  I 
would  not  deny  it.    I  mentioned  it  openly  at  the  time  to  you,  and  yoa 
will  remember  why  and  where  I  destroyed  it;  and  no  power  nor 
wheedling  on  earth  should  have  made,  or  could  make,  me  (if  I  recol- 
lected them)  give  a  copy  after  that,  unless  I  was  well  assured  that  Mr. 
Croker  was  really  the  author  of  that  which  you  assured  me  he  was  not. 
**  I  intend  for  England  this  spring,  where  I  have  some  affairs  to 
adjust ;  but  the  post  hurries  me.    For  this  month  past  I  have  been 
unwell,  but  am  getting  better,  and  thinking  of  moving  homewards 
towards  May,  witnout  going  to  Rome,  as  the  unhealthy  season  comes 
on  soon,  and  I  can  return  when  I  have  settled  the  business  I  go  upon, 
which  need  not  be  long.  •  •  •  •  I  should  haye  thought  the  Assjoian 
tale  very  succeedable. 

^  I  saw,  in  Mr.  W.  W.'s  poetry^  that  he  had  written  my  epitaph ;  I 
would  rather  have  written  his. 
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**  The  thingf  I  have  sent  you,  you  will  see  at  a  glirapse,  could  never 
be  attempted  or  thought  of  for  the  stage ;  I  much  doubt  it  for  publica- 
tion even.  It  is  too  much  in  my  old  style ;  but  I  composed  it  actually 
with  a  harmr  of  the  stage,  and  with  a  view  to  render  the  thought  of 
it  impracticable,  knowing  the  zeal  of  my  friends  that  I  should  try  that 
fbr  which  I  have  an  invincible  repugnance,  viz.  a  representation. 

'^I  certaiidy  am  a  devil  of  a  mannerist,  and  must  leave  off;  but 
what  could  I  do  I  Without  exertion  of  some  kind,  I  should  have  sunk 
mider  my  imagination  and  reality.  My  best  respects  to  Mr.  Gifford, 
to  Walter  Scott,  and  to  all  friends. 

"  Yours  ever." 


LETTER  CCLXVI. 

TO   MR.  MOOftE. 

"Venice,  March  10,  1817. 

**  I  wrote  again  to  you  lately,  but  I  hope  you  won't  be  sorry  to  have 
another  epistle.  I  have  been  unwell  this  last  month,  with  a  kind  of 
slow  and  low  fever,  which  fixes  upon  me  at  night,  and  goes  off  in  the 
morning ;  but,  however,  I  am  now  better.  In  spring  it  is  probable  we 
may  meet ;  at  least  I  intend  for  England,  where  I  have  business,  and 
hope  to  meet  von  in  your  restored  health  and  additional  laurels. 

**  Murray  \A  sent  me  the  Quarterly  and  the  Edinburgh.  Wlien  I 
tell  3^011  that  Waiter  Scott  is  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  former, 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  such  an  article  is  still  more  honourable 
to  him  than  to  myself.  I  am  perfectly  pleased  with  Jeffrey's  also,* 
which  I  wish  you  to  teU  him,  with  my  remembrances — not  that  I 
suppose  it  is  of  any  consequence  to  him,  or  ever  could  have  been, 
whether  I  am  pleased  or  not^ — ^but  simply  in  my  private  relation  to 
hhn,  as  his  well-wisher,  and  it  may  be  one  day  as  his  acquaintance. 
I  wish  you  w<rald  also  add,— what  3rou  know, — that  I  was  not,  and, 
indeed,  am  not  even  now,  the  misanthropical  and  gloomy  gentleman  he 
takes  me  for,  but  a  facetious  companion,  well  to  do  with  those  with 
whom  I  am  intimate,  and  as  loquacious  and  laughing  as  if  I  were  a 
much  cleverer  fellow. 

^  I  suppose  now  I  shall  never  be  able  to  shake  off  my  sables  in 
public  imagination,  more  particularly  since  my  moral  *  *  clove  down 
my  fame.  However,  nor  that,  nor  more  than  that,  has  yet  extinguished 
my  spirit,  which  always  rises  with  the  rebound. 

**  At  Venice  we  are  in  Lent,  and  I  have  not  lately  moved  out  of 
doors, — my  feverishness  requiring  quiet,  and — by  way  of  being  more 
quiet — ^here  is  the  Signora  Marianna  just  come  in  and  seated  at  my* 
elbow. 

•*  Have  you  seen  •  •  •'s  book  of  poesy  1  and,  if  you  have  seen  it, 
are  you  not  delighted  with  it  I  And  have  you — I  really  cannot  go  on. 
There  is  a  pair  of  great  black  eyes  looking  over  my  shoulder,  like  the 
an^l  leaning  over  St.  Matthew's,  in  the  old  frontispieces  to  the  Evan- 
gebsts, — so  that  I  must  turn  and  answer  them  instead  of  you. 

"  Ever,  Ate." 
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LETTER  CCLXVIL 

TO  mu  MOORE. 

.    "^Venice,  March  25th,  1817. 

*'I  have  at  last  learned,  in  default  of  3rour  own  writing  (or  not 
writing — which  should  it  be  1  for  I  am  not  very  clear  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  defavlt\  from  Murray,  two  particulars  of  (are  be- 
longing to)  you ;  one,  that  you  are  removing  to  Homaey,  which  is,  I 
presume,  to  be  nearer  London;  and  the  other,  that  your  Poem  is 
announced  by  the  name  of  Lalla  Rookh.  I  am  glad  of  it, — ^first,  that 
we  are  to  have  it  at  last,  and  next,  I  like  a  tough  title  myself— witness 
the  Giaour  and  Childe  Harold,  which  choked  half  the  Blues  at  starting. 
Besides,  it  is  the  tail  of  Alcibiades's  dog, — not  that  I  suppose  you 
want  either  dog  or  tail.  Talking  of  tail,  I  wish  you  had  not  called  it 
a  •  Ptrtian  T^:*  Say  a  *  Poem'  or  •  Romance,'  but  not  *  Tale.' 
I  am  very  sorry  that  I  called  some  of  my  own  things  *  Tales,'  because 
I  think  that  they  are  something  better.  Besides,  we  have  had  Arabian* 
and  Hindoo,  and  Turkish,  and  Assyrian  Tales.  But  after  all,  this  is 
finvolous  in  me ;  you  won't,  however,  mind  my  nonsense. 

^  Really  and  truly,  I  want  you  to  make  a  great  hit,  if  only  oul  of 
self-love,  because  we  happen  to  be  old  cronies ;  and  I  ktve  no  doubt 
you  will — I  am  sure  you  can.  But  you  are,  I  ^  be  sworn,  in  a  devil 
of  a  pucker ;  and  /  am  fio<  at  your  elbow,  and  Rogers  U,  I  envy  him ; 
whicn  is  not  fair,  because  he  does  not  envy  any  body.  Mind  you 
send  to  me — ^that  is,  make  Murray  send — the  moment  you  are  forth^ 

^  I  have  been  Tery  ill  with  a  slow  fever,  which  at  last' took  to  flying, 
and  became  as  quick  as  need  be.t  But,  at  length,  after  a  week  of 
half-delirium,  burning  skin,  thirst,  hot  headache,  horrible  pulsation, 
and  no  sleep,  by  the  blessing  of  barley  water,  and  refusing  to  see  anv 
physidao,  I  recovered.  It  is  an  epidemic  of  the  place,  which  is  annual, 
and  visits  strangers.  Here  follow  some  veisicks,  which  I  made  one 
sleepless  niffht. 

"  I  read  the  *  Christabel ;' 
Very  well : 
I  read  the  *  Missionary ;' 

Pretty — ^very : 
I  tried  at « llderim ;' 
Ahem! 

*  He  hftd  been  misinformed  on  this  point, — the  work  in  question  having 
been,  from  the  first,  entitled  an  **  Oriental  Romance."  A  much  worse  mis- 
take (because  wiifUI,  and  with  no  very  charitable  design)  was  that  of  certain 
persona,  who  would  have  it  that  the  Poem  was  meant  to  be  £pie1 — ^Even 
Mr.  D^Israeh  has,  fior  the  sake  of  a  theory,  fiven  in  to  this  very  gtatoitous 
aasumption }— «*  The  Anacreontio  post,"  he  says,  "•  remains  only  Anaereontie 
ia  his  Epie." 

t  In  a  note  to  Mr.  Murray,  sobjoiBed  to  some  corrections  lor  Maafrsd«lie 
says,  **  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  the  jIms  fever  I  wot  of  thought  proper  to 
mend  its  pace,  and  became  similar  to  one  which  I  caught  sons  yean  ago  in 
the  marshes  of  Elis,  in  the  Morea." 
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I  read  a  sheet  of  •  Marg'ret  of  Anjou ;' 

Can  you  ? 
I  turn'd  a  page  of  '  •  •'s  Waterloo ;' 

Poon !  pooh ! 
I  looked  at  Wordsworth's  milk-white  '  Rylstone  Doe ;' 

Hillo! 
I  read  •  Glenarvon'  too,  by  •  ♦  •  •, 

God  d— n  r 

•  •••••• 

**  I  have  not  the  least  idea  where  I  am  going,  nor  what  I  am  to  do 
I  wished  to  have  gone  to  Rome ;  but  at  present  it  is  pestilent  with 
English, — a  parcel  of  staring  boobies,  who  go  about  gaping  and  wish- 
ing to  be  at  once  cheap  and  magnificent.  A  man  is  a  fool  who  travels 
now  in  France  or  Italy,  till  this  tribe  of  wretches  is  swept  home  again. 
In  two  or  three  years  the  first  rush  will  be  over,  and  the  Continent 
will  be  roomy  and  agreeable. 

^  I  staid  at  Venice  chiefly  because  it  is  not  one  of  their  *  dens  of 
thieves  ;*  and  here  they  but  pause  and  pass.  In  Switzerland  it  was 
really  noxious.  Luckily,  I  was  early,  and  had  got  the  prettiest  place 
on  aU  the  Lake  before  they  were  quickened  into  motion  with  the  rest 
of  reptiles.  But  they  crossed  me  evei^  where.  I  met  a  family  of 
children  and  old  women  half  way  up  the  Wengen  Alp  (by  the  Jungfrau) 
i^n  mules,  ■ome  of  them  too  old  and  others  too  young  to  be  the  least 
aware  of  what  they  saw. 

**  By-the-way,  I  think  the  Jungfrau,  and  all  that  region  of  Alps, 
which  I  traversed  in  September — going  to  the  very  top  of  the  Wengen, 
which  is  not  the  highest  (the  Jungfrau  itself  is  inaccessible)  but  the 
best  point  of  view — ^much  finer  than  Mont  Blanc  and  Chamouni,  or  the 
Simpion.  I  kept  a  journal  of  the  whole  for  my  sister  Augusta,  part 
of  which  she  copied  and  let  Murray  see. 

^  I  wrote  a  sort  of  mad  Drama,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the 
Alpine  scenery  in  description ;  and  this  I  sent  lately  to  Murray.  Almost 
all  the  droiauptrt*  are  spirits,  ghosts,  or  magicians,  and  the  scene  is  in 
the  Alps  and  the  other  world ;  so  you  may  suppose  what  a  bedlam  tra- 
gedy it  must  be :  make  him  show  it  you.  I  sent  him  all  three  acts 
piecemead,  by  the  post,  and  suppose  they  have  arrived. 

"  I  have  now  written  to  you  at  least  six  letters,  or  letterei^,  and  all 
I  have  received  in  return  is  a  note  about  the  length  you  used  to  write 
from  Bury-street  to  St.  James's-street,  when  we  used  to  dine  with 
Rogers,  and  talk  laxly,  and  go  to  parties,  and  hear  poor  Sheridan  now 
and  then.  Do  you  remember  one  night  he  was  so  tipsy  that  I  was 
forced  to  put  his  cocked  hat  on  for  him, — for  he  could  not, — and  I  let 
him  down  at  Brookes's,  much  as  he  must  since  have  been  let  down 
into  his  grave.  Heigh  ho !  I  wish  I  was  drunk — but  I  have  nothing 
but  this  d — d  barley  water  before  me. 

'*  I  am  still  in  love, — which  is  a  dreadful  drawback  in  quitting  a 
place,  and  1  canH  stay  at  Venice  much  longer.  What  I  shall  do  on 
this  point  I  do  nH  know.  The  girl  means  to  go  with  me,  but  I  do  not 
like  this  for  her  own  sake.  I  have  had  so  m^iny  conflicts  in  my  own 
mind  on  this  subject,  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  they  did  not  help  me  to 
the  fever  I  mentioned  above.  I  am  certainly  ver>'  much  attached  to 
her,  and  I  have  cause  to  be  so,  if  you  knew  all.  But  she  has  a  child ; 
and  though,  like  all  the  *  children  of  the  sun,'  she  consults  nothing  but 
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passion,  it  is  necessary  I  should  think  for  both ;  and  it  is  onlv  the  vir- 
tuous, like  •  *  *  *,  who  can  aflbrd  to  gi?e  up  husband  and  child,  and 
live  happy  ever  after. 

^  The  Italian  ethics  are  the  most  singular  ever  met  with.  The  per- 
version, not  only  of  action,  but  of  reasoning,  is  singular  in  the  women. 
It  is  not  that  they  do  not  consider  the  thing  itself  as  wrong,  and  very 
wrong,  but  love  (the  serUiment  of  love)  is  not  merely  an  excuse  for  it, 
but  nmkes  it  an  actual  virtue^  provided  it  is  disinterested,  and  not  a 
caprice^  and  is  confined  to  one  object.  They  have  awful  notions  of 
constancy ;  for  1  have  seen  some  ancient  figures  of  eighty  pointed  out 
as  amorosi  of  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  years'  standing.  I  canU  say  I 
have  ever  seen  a  husband  and  wife  so  coupled.  **  Ever,  &c.'' 

^  P.S.  Marianna,  to  whom  I  have  just  translated  what  1  have  written 
on  our  subject  to  you,  says — *  If  you  loved  me  thoroughlv,  you  would 
not  make  so  many  fine  renections,  which  are  only  good^^mrtt  idcarjn^ 
— that  is, '  to  clean  shoes  withal,' — a  Venetian  proverb  of  appreciation, 
which  \a  applicable  to  reasoning  of  all  kinds.'' 


LETTER  CCLXVIU. 

TO  MR.   BfURRAT. 

*<  Venice,  March  S5th,  1817 

^  Your  letter  and  enclosure  are  safe ;  but  '  English  gentlemen'  are 
very  rare — at  least  in  Venice.  I  doubt  whether  there  are  at  present 
any,  save  the  consul  and  vice-consul,  with  neither  of  whom  I  have  the 
slightest  acquaintance.  The  moment  I  can  pounce  upon  a  witness,  I 
will  send  the  deed  properly  signed :  but  must  he  necessarily  be  gen- 
teel 1  Venice  is  not  a  place  where  the  English  arc  gregarious ;  their 
pigeon-houses  are  Florence,  Naples,  Rome,  &c.;  and  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  this  was  one  reason  why  I  staid  here  till  the  season  of  the  pur- 
gation of  Rome  from  these  people,  which  is  infected  with  them  at  this 
time,  should  arrive.  Besides,  J  abhor  the  nation  and  the  nation  me ; 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  my  <nvn  sensation  on  that  point,  but 
it  may  sufilee  to  say,  that,  if  I  met  with  any  of  the  race  in  the  beauti- 
ful parts  of  Switzerland,  the  most  distant  glimpse  or  aspect  of  them 
poisoned  the  whole  scene,  and  1  do  not  choose  to  have  the  Pantheon, 
and  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Capitol;  spoiled  for  me  too.  This  feeling  may 
be  probably  owing  to  recent  events ;  but  it  does  not  exist  the  less,  and 
while  it  exists,  I  shall  conceal  it  as  little  as  any  other. 

"  I  have  been  seriously  ill  with  a  fever,  but  it  is  gone.  I  believe  or 
suppose  it  was  the  indigenous  fever  of  the  place,  which  comes  every 
year  at  this  time,  and  of  which  the  physicians  change  the  name  annu- 
ally, to  despatch  the  people  sooner.  It  is  a  kind  of  typhus,  and  kills 
occasionally.  It  was  pretty  smart,  but  nothing  particular,  and  has 
left  me  some  debility  and  a  great  appetite.  There  are  a  good  many  ill 
at  present,  I  suppose,  of  the  same. 

^  I  feel  sorry  for  Homer,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  the  world  to  make 
him  like  it ;  and  still  more  sorry  for  his  frieiTds.  as  there  was  much  to 
make  them  regret  him.     I  had  not  heard  of  his  dbath  till  by  your  letter. 

'*  Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you  my  acknowledgments  of  Walter 
Scott's  article.  Now  I  know  it  to  be  his,  it  cannot  add  to  my  good 
opinion  of  him,  but  it  adds  to  that  of  myself,    /fe,  and  Gifford,  and 
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Mooie  an  Ihe  only  rtgyian  I  ^er  knew  who  had  nothing  of  the^for- 
fimm  about  their  manner:  no  nonsenaei  nor  affectalionay  look  you ! 
As  for  the  rest  whom  I  have  known,  there  was  always  nK»e  or  less 
of  ttie  author  about  them— the  pen  peeping  ficom  behind  the  ears  and 
the  thumbs  a  little  inky  or  so, 

« <  Lalla  Rocrikh*— you  musi  raeoUeet  that,  in  the  way  of  title,  the 
^Giamn^  has  nerer  been  prooouneed  to  thk  day;  and  both  it  and 
Childe  Harold  sounded  fery  &celions  to  the  blue-bottles  of  wit  and 
humour  aboul  town«  till  th^  were  taught  and  startled  into  a  proper 


deportment;  andtfamfore  Lalla  Rookh*  which  is  very  orthodox  and 
cnental,  is  as  good  a  title  as  need  be,  if  not  better.  I  could  wish  rather 
that  he  had  not  caUed  it  ^PmimTaUf  firstly,  because  we  have  had 
Turiush  Tales,  and  Hindoo  Tales,  and  Assyrian  Tales  already;  uid 
lak  is  a  word  of  which  it  repents  me  to  have  nicknamed  poesy.  *  Ffe^ 
Ue*  would  be  better ;  and,  secondly,  *.  Persian  Tale'  reminds  one  of  the 
lines  of  Pope  on  Ambrose  Philips;  though  no  one  can  say,  tobe  Aure, 
that  this  tide  has  been  *  turned  for  hfldf'^k-erown  ^  stiO  it  is  as  well  to  avoid 
such  clashinn.  '  Persian  StotV— why  not  1— or  Romance  1  I  fed  m 
anxious  for  Moore  as  1  could  do  for  myself,  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  I 
would  not  have  him  succeed  otherwise  than  splendidly,  which  1  trust 
he  Will  do. 

"*  With  refinrd  to  the  'Witch  Drama,'  I  sent  all  the  three  acts  by 
post,  week  uter  week,  within  this  last  month.  I  repeat  that  1  have  not 
an  ioea  if  it  is  good  or  bad.  If  bad,  it  must,  on  no  account,  be  risked 
in  pnblicatioa;  if  good,  it  is  at  your  service.  I  value  it  at  ihrt€  hmv- 
dtid  gnineas,  or  less,  if  3^ou  like  it.  Peihiqfis,  if  puUished,  the  best 
way  will  he  to  add  it  to  your  winter  volume,  andnot  piMish  separatdy. 
The  priee  will  show  you  1  do  nt  pique  myself  upon  it ;  so  qpeak  out. 
Ton  may  put  it  in  the  fire,  if  jrou  like,  and  Oifiord  do  nt  like. 

^The  Armenian  Grammar  is  puUished-Hhat  is,  one;  the  otheris 
•tininliS.  My  illness  has  prevented  me  from  moving  this  month  past, 
and  I  have  done  nothing  uMre  with  the  Armenian. 

^Of  Italian  or  rather  Lombard  manners,  I  could  tdl  you  little  or 
nothing:  I  wmit  two  or  three  times  to  the  aovemor's  conversaiicme 
(andif  yongo  once,  yon  are  free  to  go  always), at  which,  as  I  only  saw 
vtoy  plain  women,  a  formal  circle,  m  short,  a  nmnl  $ort  of  root,  I  did 
not  go  again.  I  went  to  Academic  and  to  Madame  Albrixii'a,  fiiiere  I 
saw  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  with  the  addition  of  some  literati, 

whfl^^  tne  same  ftluc,*  by ^  all  ihe  world  over.    I  fell  in  love  tiie 

first  week  with  Madame  *  *,  and  I  have  continued  so  ever  since, 
because  she  is  very  pretty  and  pleasing,  and  talks  Venetian,  wMeh 
amuses  me,  and  is  nafve.  1  have  seen  aQ  their  spectacles  and  sights ; 
but  1  do  not  know  any  thing  very  worthy  of  observation,  except  that 
the  women  Jbut  better  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  which  is  noto- 
rious, and  attributed  to  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  early  hsbii  of 
osculation  induced  thereby.  ^  Very  truly.  Ice 

'^P.S.  Pray  send  the  red  tooth-powder  by  a  fo/itoMi»  and  speedily. 

•  •  •  m  ^  m  •  •* 

*  Wh«ntv«r  a  word  or  piigo  ooean  (mb  in  this  iMtanee)  which  Lord 
Byron  would  havo  proaoiuood  omphatioUy  in  f  peaking,  it  appoon,  ia  ids 
handwriting,  aa  if  writtan  with  ■onothinf  of  the  tamo  vehooMnoa. 

t  Haro  foUow  the  mbm  rh^moi  Q^  I  road  Iba  Chriatabel,''  Ste.)  wbtoh  hate 
already  boon  givaa  in  ono  of  hia  letten  to  myrnlf. 
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**  To  hook  the  leaderv  yon,  John  Miimyy 

Have  publish'd  *  Amjov's  Mvgaiely* 
Which  won't  be  sold  off  in  a  harry 

(Atleast,  it  htm  not  been  sm  Tet); 
And  then,  still  farther  to  bewiMer  *e9. 
Without  remone  yon  set  up '  Dderim^ 

So  mind  you  do  n't  get  into  debt. 
Because  as  how,  if  you  shoiM  fail. 
These  books  would  be  but  baddieh  biH. 

"  And  mind  you  do  not  let  escape 

These  mymes  to  Morning  Post  or  Perry, 
Which  would  be  very  treacherous    'oery. 
And  get  me  into  such  a  scrape ! 
For,  firstly,  I  should  hare  to  sally. 
All  in  my  little  boat,  against  a  Ga/£ey;* 
And,  should  I  chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian  wight. 
Have  next  to  combat  with  the  fenude  knight. 
And,  prick*d  to  death,  expire  upon  her  needle — 
A  sort  c^  end  whMh  I  should  take  indeed  ill ! 

^  You  may  show  these  matters  to  Moore  and  the  $de€t^  but  not  io 
the  j9r^/SMie;  and  teQ  Moore,  that  I  wonder  he  donH  write  to  one  now 
and  then.'' 


LETTER  GCLXIX. 

TO  IDL  MOQBB. 

'« Venice,  March  31st,  1817. 

*  •«  You  will  begin  to  thiidL  my  epistolary  ofiferings  (to  whatever  altar 
you  please  to  devote  them)  rather  ]»odigal.  But  until  you  answer  I 
shall  not  abate,  because  you  deserve  no  ^tter.  I  know  you  are  well, 
beeaose  I  hear  of  your  voyaging  to  London  and  the  environs,  which  I 
rejoice  to  learn,  because  your  note  alarmed  me  by  the  purgation  and 
l£lebotomy  therein  pro|[no8ticated.  I  also  hear  of  your  being  in  the 
press ;  all  winch,  methmka,  might  have  furnished  you  with  subject 
matter  for  a  middle-sized  letter,  considering  that  I  am  in  foreipi 
puts,  and  that  the  last  mcmUi's  advertisements  and  obituary  would  be 
absolute  news  to  me  from  your  Tramontane  country. 

**  1  told  3rou,  in  my  last,  I  have  had  a  smart  fever.  There  is  an 
epidemie  in  the  place;  but  I  suspect,  from  the  symptoms,  that  mine 
was  a  fever  of  m^  own,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  low, 
vulgar  tvphus,  wmch  is  at  this  moment  d^imating  Venice,  and  which 
has  half-unpeopled  BfUan,  if  the  accounts  be  true.  This  malady  has 
sorely  discomnted  my  serving  men,  who  want  sadly  to  be  gone  away, 
and  get  me  to  remove.  But,  besides  my  natural  perversity,  I  was 
seasoned  in  Turkey,  by  the  continual  whispers  of  the  pls^e,  against 

^  apprehensions  of  contagion.  Besides  which,  amprehension  wouldnot 
prevent  it:  and  then  I  am  still  in  love,  and  *  tbny  thousand'  fevers 
should  not  make  me  stir  before  my  minute,  while  under  the  inftience 

•  Mr.GaUey  Knight,  the  author  of "« nderim." 
Vol.  n.— E 
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« 

of  that  paramoiint  delirium.  Seriously  speaking,  there  is  a  malady 
rife  in  tae  city — a  duigerous  one,  they  say.  However,  mine  did  not 
appear  so,  though  it  was  not  pleasant. 

**This  is  passion-week — and  twilight — ^and  all  the  worid  are  at 
Tespers.  They  have  an  eternal  churchmg,  as  in  all  Catholic  countries, 
but  are  not  so  bigoted  as  they  seemed  to  be  in  Spain. 

**  I  do  nH  know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  that  you  are  leaving 
Majrfield.  Had  I  ever  been  at  Newstead  during  your  stay  there 
(except  during  the  winter  of  1813-14,  when  the  roacis  were  impracti- 
cable), we  should  have  been  within  hail,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
made  a  giro  of  the  Peak  with  you.  I  know  that  country  well,  having 
been. all  over  it  when  a  boy.  Was  you  ever  in  Dovedalet  I  can 
assure  you  there  are  things  in  Derby  shite  as  noble  as  Greece  or 
Switzeiiand.  But  you  had  always  a  lingering  after  London,  and  I 
do  n't  wonder  at  it.  I  liked  it  as  well  as  any  body,  myself,  now  and 
then. 

**  Will  you  remember  me  to  Rogers  1  whom  I  presume  to  be  flourish- 
ing, and  whom  I  regard  as  our  poetical  papa.  You  are  his  lawful  son, 
and  I  the  illegitimate.  Has  he  begun  yet  upon  Sheridan  ?  If  you  see 
our  republican  friend,  Leigh  Hunt,  pray  present  my  remembrances.  I 
saw  about  nine  months  ago  that  he  was  in  a  row  (like  my  friend  Hob- 
house)  with  the  Quarterly  Reviewers.  For  my  part  I  never  could 
understand  these  quarrels  of  authors  with  critics  and  with  one  another. 
*  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,  what  do  they  mean  V 

**What  think  vou  of  your  countryman,  Maturini  I  take  some 
credit  to  myself  for  having  done  my  best  to  bring  out  Bertram;  but  I 
must  say  my  colleagues  were  quite  as  readv  and  willing.  Walter 
Scott,  however,  was  ibefint  who  mentioned  him,  which  he  did  to  me, 
with  great  commendation,  in  1815;  and  it  is  to  this  casualty,  and  two 
or  three  other  accidents,  that  this  very  clever  fellow  owed  his  first  and 
well-merited  public  success.    What  a  chance  is  fame ! 

^  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  have  translated  two  Epistles  t — a  correspond- 
ence between  St.  Paul  and  the  Corinthians,  not  to  be  found  in  our 
Tenion,  but  the  Armenian— but  which  seems  to  me  very  orthodox,  and 
I  have  done  it  into  scriptural  prose  English.* 

**  Ever,  Ac." 

*  The  only  plausible  claim  of  these  Epistles  to  authenticity  arises  from 
the  circumstance  of  St.  Paul  having  (according  to  the  opinion  of  Mosheim 
and  others  )  written  an  Kpistle  to  the  Corinthians,  before  that  which  we  now 
call  his  Fint.  They  are,  however,  universaUy  f^iven  up  as  spurious.  Though 
frequently  referred  to  as  existing  in  the  Armenian,  by  Primate  Uiher,  Johan. 
Gregorius,  and  other  learned  men,  they  were,  for  the  first  time,  1  believe, 
translated  from  that  language  by  the  two  Whistons  who  subjoined  the  cor- 
respondence, with  a  Greek  and  Latin  version,  to  their  edition  of  the 
Armenian  History  of  Moees  of  Chorene,  published  in  1736. 

The  translation  by  Lord  Byron  is,  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  the  first  that  has 
ever  been  attempted  in  English  ;  and  as,  proceeding  from  his  pen,  it  must 
possess,  of  course,  additional  interest,  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to 
find  it  in  the  Appendix.  Annexed  to  the  copy  in  my  possession  are  the  fol- 
lowing words,  in  his  own  handwriting : — ^^  Done  into  English  by  me,  January, 
Februarv,  1817,  at  the  Convent  of  San  Lazaro,  with  the  aid  and  exposition 
of  the  Armenian  text  by  the  Father  Paschal  Aucher,  Armenian  friar. — 
Braoii.  1  had  also,*'  he  adds,  ^  the  Latin  text,  but  it  is  in  many  places  very 
corrupt,  and  with  great  omianons.** 
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LETTER  CCLXX. 

TO  MR.   MUSBAT. 

"Venice,  April  8d,  1817. 
^  I  sent  you  the  whole  of  the  Drama  at  tkre€  tneral  times,  act  by 
act,  in  separate  corers.    I  hope  that  you  have,  or  will  receiye,  some 
or  the  whole  of  it. 

**  So  Lore  has  a  conscience.  By  Diana !  I  shall  make  him  take 
back  the  box,  though  it  were  Pandora's.  The  discovery  of  its 
intrinsic  silver  occuired  on  sending  it  to  have  the  lid  adapted  to  admit 
Marianna's  portrait  Of  course  I  had  the  box  remitted  in  tiaiu  gttOf 
and  had  the  picture  se^  in  another,  which  suits  it  (the  picture)  very 
well.  The  defaulting  box  is  not  touched,  hardly,  and  was  not  in  the 
man's  hands  above  an  hour. 

'^  I  am  aware  of  what  you  say  of  Otway ;  and  am  a  very  great 
admirer  of  his, — all  except  of  that  maudlin  b— 4i  of  chaste  lewdness  and 
blubbering  curiosity,  Belvidera,  whom  I  utterly  despise,  aUior,  and 
detest.  But  the  story  of  Marino  Faliero  is  different,  ancf,  I  think,  so  much 
finer,  that  I  wish  Otway  had  taken  it  instead:  the  head  conspiring 
against  the  body  for  refusal  of  redress  for  a  real  injury, — jealousy, — trea- 
son,— with  the  more  fixed  and  inveterate  passions  (mixed  with  policy) 
of  an  old  or  elderly  man— the  Devil  himself  could  not  have  a  finer  sub- 
ject, and  he  is  your  only  tragic  dramatist.  •  •  •  •  • 
"  There  is  still,  in  the  Doge's  palace,  the  black  veil  painted  over 
Tdiero's  picture,  and  the  staircase  whereon  he  was  first  crowned  Doge, 
and  subsequently  decapitated.  This  was  the  thing  that  most  struck 
my  imagination  in  Venice— more  than  the  Rialto,  which  I  visited  for 
the  sake  of  Shylock;  and  more,  too,  than  Schiller's  *Armemath*  a 
novel  which  took  a  mat  hold  of  me  when  a  boy.  It  is  also  called  the 
'  Ghost  Seer,'  and  I  never  walked  down  St.  Mark's  by  moonlight 
without  thinJung  of  it,  and  'at  nine  o'clock  he  died f— But  I  hate 
things  aUJUtum  ;  and  therefore  the  Merckani  and  Otheilo  have  no  great 
associations  to  me :  but  Pierre  has.  There  should  always  be  some 
foundation  of  fact  (or  the  most  airy  fabric,  and  pore  invention  is  but 
the  talent  of  a  liar. 

"  Maturin's  tragedy.— By  your  account  of  hhn  last  year  to  me,  he 
seemed  a  bit  of  a  coxcomb,  personally.  Poor  fellow !  to  be  sure,  he 
had  had  a  long  seasoning  of  adversity,  which  is  not  so  hard  to  bear  as 
t'  other  thing.  I  hope  that  this  wont  throw  him  back  into  the  *  slough 
of  Despond.' 

**  You  talk  of  '  marriase ;'— ever  since  my  own  funeral,  the  word 
makes  me  giddy,  and  uirows  me  into  a  cold  sweat.  Pray,  do  n't 
repeat  it. 

**  You  should  close  with  Madame  de  StacL  This  will  be  her  best 
work,  and  permanently  historical ;  it  is  on  her  father,  the  Revolution, 
and  Buonaparte,  &c.    Bonstetten  told  me  m  Switzerland  it  was  verj^ 

CwU.    I  have  not  seen  it  myself,  but  the  author  often.    She  was  very 
d  to  me  at  Ck>pet.  •  •  •  •  • 

''There  have  been  two  articles  m  the  Venice  papers, one  a  Reyiew 
of  Glenarvon  •  •  •  *,  and  the  other  a  Review  of^  ChiUe  Harold,  in 
which  it  proclaims  me  the  most  rebeDious  and  conlumaeioiis  Mfaniier 

E9 
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of  Buonaparte  now  Bunriving  in  Europe.    Both  these  articles  are 

translations  firom  the  Literary  Gazette  of  German  Jena. 

•  ••••• 

**  Tell  me  that  Walter  Scott  is  better.  I  would  not  hare  him  ill  for 
the  world.  I  suppose  it  was  by  sympathy  that  I  had  my  ferer  at  the 
same  time. 

**  I  joy  in  the  success  of  your  Quarterly,  but  I  must  still  stick  by 

the  Bdinbursh ;  Jeffrey  has  done  so  by  me,  I  must  say,  through  every 

thing,  and  this  is  more  than  I  deserved  from  him.— -I  have  more  than 

once  aeknowlediged  to  jrou  by  letter  the  *  Article*  (and  articles) ;  say 

that  you  have  received  the  said  letters,  as  I  do  not  otlierwise  know 

what  letters  arrive.— Both  Reviews  came,  but  nothing 'more.     M.'s 

ttey  and  the  extract  not  yet  come. 

•  •  •  •  •  « 

**  Write  to  say  whether  my  Magician  has  arrived,  with  all  his  scener, 
igsllsy  frc.      ^  ^  Yours  ever,  &c. 

^  It  is  useless  to  send  to  the  Foreignrqffict :  nothiuff  arrives  to  me 
by  ^t  conveyance.  I  suppose  some  aealous  clerk  Uiinks  it  a  tory 
doty  to  prevent  h.** 

LETTER  OCLXXi: 

TO  ME.   BOOBRS. 

"^  Venice,  April  4th,  1817. 

*<  It  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  and  I  hardly 
laiow  wliy  I  should  trouble  you  now,  except  that  I  think  you  wttl  not 
be  sorry  to  liear  from  me  now  and  then.  You  and  I  were  never  corres- 
pondeMs,  but  always  something  better,  which  is,  very  good  friends. 

^  I  wtm  your  friend  Sharp  in  Switierland,  or  rsither  m  the  German 
<ti'i#wy<which  Is  and  n  not  Switzerland),  and  he  gave  Hobhouse  and 
iM  a  VMy  good  route  fortbe  Bernese  JJps;  however,  we  took  another 
from  «  Oeiitim,  and  went  by  Glarsns,  tiie  Dent  de  Jaraan  to  Bfontbovon, 
mA  Ikrbngh  Sinmenthal  lo  Thomi,and  so  on  to  Lauterbroom ;  except 
tiMt  frtMn  thence  to  the  Ortndelwald,  instead  of  round  about,  we  went 
right  over  the  Wengen  Alps*  very  summit,  and  being  close  under  the 
Jungfrau,  saw  it,  its  glaciers,  and  heard  the  avalanches  in  all  their 
glory,  having  famous  weather  there/i^r.  We  of  course  went  from  the 
Orindelwald  bver  the  Sheidech  to  Brientz  and  its  lake ;  past  the  Reich- 
enbach  and  Idl  that  mountain  road,  which  reminded  me  of  Albania,  and 
JBtolia,  and  Greece,  except  ^at  the  people  here  were  more  civilized 
and  rascally.  I  did  not  think  so  very  much  of  Chamouni  (except  the 
fouree  of  the  Arveron,  to  which  we  went  up  to  the  teeth  of  the  ice,  so 
as  to  look  into  and  touch  the  cavity,  against  the  warning  of  the  guides, 
only  one  of  whom  would  go  with  us  so  close)  as  of  the  Jungfrau, 
and  tht  Pissevache,  and  Simplon,  which  are  quite  out  of  all  mortal 
eompetition. 

^  I  was  at  Milan  about  a  moon,  and  saw  Monti  and  some  other  living 
curiosities,  and  thence  on  to  Verona,  where  1  did  not  forget  your  storv 
of  the  assassination  during  vour  sojourn  there,  and  brouffht  away  with 
me  some  fragments  of  Jcdiet*s  tomb,  and  a  lively  reooUectioif  of  the 
•mphtUieatre.  The  Countess  Goetz  (the  governor's  wife  here)  told 
metet  there  is  still  a  ruined  oastleof  the  Montecohi  between  Verona 
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and  Vieeaza.  I  have  been  at  Venice  since  No? enber,  bat  shall  pio- 
ceed  to  Rome  shortly.  For  my  deeds  here,  are  they  not  written  in 
my  letters  to  the  unreplsring  Thomas  Ifoofel  to  him  I  refer  yon:  he 
has  received  them  all,  and  not  answered  one.* 

^  Will  you  remember  me  to  Lord  and  Lady  Holland  I    I  have  to 
thank  the  former  for  a  book  vhich  I  have  not  yet  received,  but  expeet 


to  repenise  with  gntX  pleasure  on  my  return,  viz.  the  9d  edition  of 
Lope  de  Vega.  I  have  heard  of  Moore's  forthcomingpoem :  he  cannot 
wish  himself  more  success  than  I  wu^  and  augur  forhim.  I  have  also 
heard  great  things  of  ^Tales  of  mv  Landlord,*  but  I  have  not  yet 
received  them ;  by  all  accounts  they  beat  even  Waverley,  Ice,  and  are 
by  the  same  author.  Mati|hn*s  seccmd  tiagedy  hasi  it  seems,  failed, 
for  which  I  should  think  any  body  would  be  sorrv.  My  health  wae 
very  victorious  Ull  within  the  last  month,  when  I  had  a  fever.  Them 
is  a  typhus  in  these  parts,  but  I  do;i't  think  it  was  that.  However,  I 
got  weU  without  a  physician  or  drugs. 

**  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that,  last  aulmnn,  I  fuxniriied  Lewis  with  *  \mead 
and  salt'  for  some  days  at  Diodati,  in  reward  for  whieh  (besides  his 
conversation)  he  translated  *  Goethe's  Faust'  to  me  by  woid  of  moyth, 
and  I  set  him  br  the  ears  with  Madame  de  Sta^  about  the  slave  trade. 
I  am  indebted  tor  many  and  kind  courtesies  to  our  Lady  of  Copet,  and 
I  now  love  her  as  much  as  I  a)ways  did  her  woikai  ol  which  i  was 
and  am  a  great  admirer.  When  are  3rou  to  begin  with  Sheridan? 
what  are  vou  doing,  and  how  do  you  do  ? 

"  Kver  very  truly,  &c." 


LETTER  CCLXXIL 

TO  MR.  BSURRAT. 

<*  Veniee,  April  9th,  1817. 

'*  Your  letters  of  the  18th  and  3(Hh  are  airived.  In  my  own  I  have 
given  you  the  rise,  pvomress,  decline,  and  fell  of  my  recent  malad]^ 
ft  is  gone  to  the  devil:  I  won't  pay  him  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  sagr 
il  came  from  him:-r-he  is  too  much  of  a  gentfeman.  It  was  nothing 
but  a  slow  fever,  which  ouickened  its  pace  towards  ttke  end  of  its 
journey.  I  had  been  bored  with  it  some  weeks— with  nocturikd:  bum^ 
ings  and  morning  perspirations ;  but  I  am  euite  well  agaiui  which  I 
attribute  to  having  Vad  neither  medicine  nor  doctor  thereof' 

••In  a  few  days  1  set  off  for  Rome:  such  is  my  purpose.  I  shall 
change  it  very  often  before  Monday  next,  but  do  you  cpniinue  to  duect 
and  address  to  Venice^  as  heietofoie.  If  1  go,  leltem  willt)e  forwarded: 
I  say  •^  because  I  never  know  what  I  shstf  do  tUl  it  is  done;  and  as 
I  mean  most  firmly  to  set  opt  foe  Romeir  it  is  not  unhkely  I  may  Had 
myself  at  St.  Petersburg. 

•'You  tell  me  to  •  take  care  of  myself  ;'-^aith,  and  I  will.  1  woa^ 
be  posthumous  yet,  if  f  can  help  it.  Notwithstanding,  only  think  what 
a  •  Life  and  Adventures,^  while  1  am  in  full  scandal,  would  be  worth, 
together  with  the  •^nwmfaia'  of  ny  wriling'^esk^  the  nalBett  beginnings 
of  poems  never  to  be  finishtid^  Do;yoii}tiiiiik  I  wmdd  ntst  have  shot 
myself  last  year,  had  1  not  luckily  recollected,  that  Mrs.  C  *  *,  and 
Lady  1?  ^  \  and  all  the  old  women  in  England  would  have  been 
delighted ;— besides  the  agreeable*  ftmincy,'  of  the'OmwBel%  QUest,' 
and  the  regrets  of  two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen  t    •    •    •    •    •    Be 
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assured  that  I  tMnUd  live  for  two  reasons,  or  more ;— -there  are  one  or 
two  people  whom  I  have  to  put  out  of  the  world,  and  as  many  into  it, 
before  I  can  *  depsut  in  peace ;'  if  I  do  so  before,  I  have  not  fulfilled 
my  mission.  Besides,  when  I  turn  thirty,  I  will  turn  devout ;  I  feel 
a  great  vocation  that  way  in  Catholic  churches,  and  when  I  hear  the 
organ. 

**  So  *  *  is  writing  again !  Is  there  no  bedlam  in  Scotland  t  nor 
thumb-screw  1  nor  giig?  nor  handculTI  I  went  upon  my  knees  to 
him  almost  some  years  ago,  to  prevent  him  from  publishing  a  political 
pamphlet,  which  would  have  given  him  a  livelier  idea  of  *  Habeas 
Corpus*  than  the  world  will  derive  from  his  present  prodqction  upon 
that  suspended  subject,  which  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  the  sus- 
pension of  other  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 

*•  I  condole  with  Drury-lane  and  rejoice  with  •  •, — that  is,  in  a  mo- 
dest way,— on  the  tragical  end  of  the  new  tragedy. 

**  You  and  Leigh  Hunt  have  quarrelled  then,  it  seems  t  •  •  •  • 
I  introduce  him  and  his  poem  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  (malgr6  politics) 
the  union  would  be  beneficial  to  both,  and  the  end  is  eternal  enmity ; 
and  yet  I  did  this  with  the  best  intentions :  I  introduce  *  *  *,  and 
*  *  *  runs  away  with  your  money :  my  friend  Hobhouse  quarrels, 
too,  with  the  Quarterly:  and  (except  the  last)  I  am  the  innocent 
Istmhus  (damn  the  word !  I  can't  speh  it,  though  I  have  crossed  that 
of  Corinth  a  dozen  times)  of  these  enmities. 

^  I  will  tell  you  something  about  Chillon. — A  Mr.  De  Luc,  ninety 
years  old,  a  Swiss,  had  it  read  to  him,  and  is  pleased  with  it<--so  my 
•ister  writes.  He  said  that  he  was  'aiiih  Ruo$»eau  at  Chilloih  and  that 
the  description  is  perfectly  correct.  But  this  is  not  all :  I  recollected 
something  of  the  name  and  find  the  following  passage  in  *  The  Con- 
fessions,' vol.  3,  page  347,  liv.  8. 

**  *  De  tons  ces  amusemens  celui  qui  me  pldt  davantage  fut  one 
promenade  autour  du  Lac,  que  je  fis  en  bateau  avec  De  £aic  pdre,  sa  bni, 
ses  deuxJiU^  et  ma  Tlier^se.  Nous  mimes  sept  jours  a  cette  touro^e 
par  le  plus  bean  temps  du  roonde.  Ten  gardai  le  vif  souvenir  des 
sites  qui  m'avoient  frapp^  a  I'autre  extremi^  du  Lac,  et  dont  je  fis  la 
aescription,  quelques  ann6es  apr^s,  dans  la  Nouvelle  Heloise.' 

THis  nonagenarian,  De  Luc,  must  be  one  of  the  '  deux  fils.'  He 
is  in  England — ^infirm,  but  still  in  faculty.  It  is  odd  that  he  should 
have  lived  so  long,  and  not  wanting  in  oadness,  that  he  should  have 
made  this  voyage  with  Jean  Jacques,  and  afterward,  at  such  an  inter- 
val, read  a  poem  by  an  Englishman  (who  had  made  precisely  the  same 
circumnavigation)  upon  the  same  scenery. 

**  As  for  '  Manfred,'  it  is  of  no  use  sending  proofs ;  nothing  of  that 
iund  comes.  I  uent  the  whole  at  different  times.  The  two  first  Acts 
are  the  best;  the  third  so  go;  but  I  was  blown  with  the  first  and 
second  heats.  You  nrast  caU  it  a  *  Poem,'  for  it  is  no  Drama,  and  I  do 
not  choose  to  have  it  called  by  so  •  •a  name — a  •  Poem  in  Dialogue,' 
or  Pantomime,  if  you  will ;  any  thing  but  a  green-room  synonyme ; 
and  this  is  your  motto— 

*  There  are  more  thin^  in  henven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  m  your  philosophy.' 

"  Yours  evert  itc. 
'^Uy  love  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Gifford.** 
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LETTER  CCLXXIIL 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•*  Venice,  April  11,1817. 

**  I  shall  continue  to  write  to  you  while  the  fit  is  on  me,  by  way  of 
penance  upon  you  for  your  former  complaints  of  long  silence.  I  dare 
say  you  would  blush,  if  you  could,  for  not  answering.  Next  week  I 
set  out  for  Rome.  Having  seen  Constantinople,  I  should  like  to  look 
at  t*  other  fellow.  Besides  I  want  to  see  the  Fope,  and  shall  take  care 
to  tell  him  that  I  vote  for  the  Catholics  and  no  Veto. 

I  sha*  nH  go  to  Naples.  It  is  but  the  second  best  sea-view,  and  I 
have  seen  the  first  and  third,  viz. — Constantinople  and  Lisbon  (by-the- 
way,  the  last  is  but  a  river- view ;  however,  they  reckon  it  after  Stam« 
boul  and  Naples,  and  before  Genoa),  and  Vesuvius  is  silent,  and  I 
have  passed  by  Etna.  So  I  shall  e'en  return  to  Venice  in  July ;  and 
if  you  write,  1  pray  you  address  to  Venice,  which  is  my  head,  or  rather 
my  Aearr-quarters. 

**  My  late  physician.  Dr.  Polidori,  is  here,  on  his  way  to  England, 
with  the  present  Lord  G  *  *  and  the  widow  of  the  late  earl.  Doctor 
Polidori  has,  just  now,  no  more^  patients,  because  his  patients  are  no 
more.  He  had  lately  three,  who  are  now  all  dead— one  embalmed. 
Homer  and  a  child  of  Thomas  Hope's  are  interred  at  Pisa  and  Rome. 
Lord  6  *  *  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  so  they  took  them 
out,  and  sent  them  (on  account  of  their  discrepancies),  separately 
from  the  carcass,  to  England.  Conceive  a  man  going  one  way,  and 
his  intestines  another,  and  his  immortal  soul  a  third ! — was  there  ever 
such  a  distribution  1  One  certainly  has  a  soul ;  but  how  it  came  to 
allow  itself  to  be  enclosed  in  a  body  is  more  than  I  can  imagine.  I 
only  know  if  once  mine  gets  out,  I  'U  have  a  bit  of  a  tustle  before  I 
let  it  get  in  again  to  that  or  any  other. 

**  And  so  poor  dear  Mr.  Maturin's  second  tragedy  has  been  neglected 
by  the  discerning  public.  *  *  will  be  d— d  glad  of  his,  and  d— d 
without  being  glad,  if  ever  his  own  plays  come  upon  ^any  stage.* 

'*  I  wrote  to  Rogers  the  other  day,  with  a  message  for  you.  I  hope 
that  he  flourishes.  He  is  the  Tithonus  of  poetry — ^immortal  alrea^. 
You  and  I  must  wait  for  it. 

'*  I  hear  nothing — know  nothing.  You  m^  easily  suppose  that  the 
English  do  nH  seek  me,  and  I  avoid  them.  To  be  sure,  there  are  but 
a  few  or  none  here,  save  passengers.  Florence  and  Naples  are  their 
Margate  and  Ramsgate,  and  much  the  same  sort  of  company  too,  by 
all  accounts,  which  hurts  us  among  the  Italians. 

**  I  want  to  hear  of  Lalla  RooklA-are  you  out  t  Death  and  fiends ! 
why  do  n't  you  tell  me  where  you  are,  what  you  are,  and  how  you 
ore  ?  I  shall  go  to  Bologna  by  Ferrara,  instead  of  Mantua;  because 
I  would  rather  see  the  cell  where  they  caged  Tasso,  and  where  he 
became  mad  and  *  *,  than  his  own  MSS.  at  Modena,  or  the  Mantuan 
birthplace  of  that  harmonious  plagiary  and  miserable  flatterer,  whose 
cursed  hexameters  were  drilled  into  me  at  Harrow.  I  saw  Verona 
and  Vicenza  on  my  way  here — Padua  too. 

I  go  alont-^ui  alone,  because  I  mean  to  return  here.  I  only  want 
to  see  Rome.  I  have  not  the  least  curiosity  about  Florence,  thoqgh  I 
must  see  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Venus,  &c.  &c. ;  and  I  wish  also  to  see 
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the  Fall  of  Temi.  I  think  to  return  to  Venice  by  Ravenna  and  Rimini 
of  both  of  which  I  mean  to  take  notes  for  heigh  Hmit,  who  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  the  seenery  of  his  Poem.  There  was  a  devil  of  a 
review  of  him  in  the  Quarterly,  a  year  ago,  which  he  answered.  All 
answers  are  imprudent ;  but,  to  be  sure,  poetical  flesh  and  blood  must 
have  the  last  word — ^that  's  certain.  I  thought,  and  think,  very  highly 
of  his  Poem ;  but  I  warned  him  of  the  row  his  favourite  antique 
phraseology  wotdd  bring  him  into. 

^  You  have  taken  a  house  at  Homsev ;  I  had  much  rather  yo«  had 
tdcen  one  in  the  Apennines.  If  you  thin^  of  coming  out  for  a  sum- 
iner,  or  so,  tell  me,  that  I  may  be  upon  the  hover  for  you. 

**  Ever,  fcc.** 


LETTER  CCLXXIV. 

TO  MR.  MOBSAT. 

"Venice,  April  14th,  1817. 

"  By  the  favour  of  Dr.  Polidori,  who  is  here  on  his  way  to  England, 
with  the  present  Lord  G  *  ^  (the  late  earl  having  gone  to  England  by 
another  road,  accompanied  by  his  bowels  in  a  separate  coffer),  I  remit 
to  you,  to  deliver  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  two  mmuUurei ;  but  previously  you 
win  have  the  goodness  to  de«ire  Mr.  Love  (as  a  peace-offering  between 
him  and  tne)  to  set  them  in  plain  gold,  with  my  arms  complete,  and 
*  Painted  by  Prepiani.— Vemce,  1817,'  on  the  back.  I  wish  also  that 
you  would  desire  Hohnes  to  make  a  copy  of  eadi — that  is,  boUi— for 
myself,  and  that  you  will  retain  the  said  copies  till  my  return.  One 
was  done  while  1  was  very  unwell ;  the  otner  in  my  health,  whicfa 
may  account  for  their  dissimilitude.  I  trust  that  they  will  reach  their 
dcMi^ination  in  safe^. 

"  I  recommend  the  doctor  to  your  good  otAcei  with  yonr  govern- 
ment friends ;  and  if  you  can  be  of  any  use  to  him  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  pray  be  so. 

^  To-dar,  or  ratlMr  yesterday,  lor  it  is  past  midnight,  I  have  been 
up  to  the  battlements  of  the  highest  tower  in  Venice,  and  seen  it  and 
its  view,  in  aU  the  glory  of  a  clear  Italian  sky.  I  also  went  over  the 
Hanfirini  Palace,  famous  for  its  pictures.  Among  them,  there  is  a 
portrait  of  Ariosto,  by  Titian,  surpassing  all  mv  anticipation  of  the 
power  of  painting  or  human  expression :  it  is  the  poetiy  of  portrait, 
and  the  portrait  <Hr  poetry.  There  was  also  one  of  some  learned  lady, 
centuries  old,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  whose  features  must  always 
be  remembered.  I  never  saw  greater  beauty,  or  sweetness,  or  wisdom : 
— it  is  the  kind  of  face  to  go  mad  for,  because  it  cannot  walk  out  of 
its  frame.  There  is  also  a  famous  dead  Christ  and  live  Apostles,  for 
which  Buonaparte  offered  in  vain  Ave  thousand  louis ;  and  of  which, 
though  it  is  a  capo  d'opera  of  Titian,  as  1  am  no  connoisseur,  I  say 
tittle,  and  thought  less,  except  of  one  fl^re  in  it.  There  are  ten 
thousand  others,  and  some  very  fine  Giorgtones  among  them,  lu!.  ice. 
There  is  an  original  Laura  and  Petrarch,  very  hideous  both.  Petrarch 
has  not  only  the  dress,  but  the  features  and  air  of  an  old  woman,  and 
Laura  looks  by  no  me&ns  like  a  young  one,  or  a  pretty  one.  What 
«truck  me  most  in  the  general  collection  was  the  extreme  resemblance 
of  the  style  of  the  female  faces  in  the  mass  of  pictures,  so  many  cen- 
tnries  or  fentrations  old,  to  those  you  see  and  meet  every  day  among 
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the  existing  Itidians.  The  queen  of  Cypnu  and  Giorgione'ii  wife, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  Venetians  as  it  were  of  jresterday ;  the 
same  eyes  and  expression,  and,  to  my  mind,  there  is  none  finer. 

''You  must  recoHect,  however,  tlmt  I  know  nothing  of  painting; 
and  that  I  detest  it,  unless  it  reminds  me  of  something  I  hare  aeen, 
or  think  it  possible  to  see,  for  which  reason  i  spit  upon  and  abhor  all 
the  saints  and  subjects  of  one  half  the  impostures  I  see  in  Uie  churches 
and  palaces ;  and  when  in  Flanders,  I  never  was  so  disgusted  in  my 
life,  as  with  Rubens  and  his  eternal  wives  and  infernal  glaie  of  colours, 
as  they  appeared  to  me ;  and  in  Spain  I  did  not  think  much  of  Murilo 
and  Velasquez.  Depend  upon  it,  of  all  the  arts,  it  is  the  most  arti- 
ficial and  unnatural,  and  that  by  which  the  nonsense  of  mankind  is 
most  imposed  upon.  I  never  yet  saw  the  picture  or  the  statue  which 
came  a  league  within  my  conception  or  expectation ;  but  I  have  seen 
many  mountains,  and  seas,  ana  rivers,  and  views,  and  two  or  three 
women,  who  went  as  iar  beyond  it,---besides  some  horses;  and  a 
lion  (at  Veil  Pacha's)  in  the  Moitea ;  and  a  tiger  at  supper  io  JBxeter 
'Chsuige. 

**  H^en  yon  write,  continue  to  address  to  me  at  Femce.  Where  do 
you  suppose  the  books  you  sent  to  me  are  !  At  TWm/  This  comei 
of  *  the  Foreign  Office,^  which  is  foreign  enough,  God  knows,  for  any 
good  it  can  be  orto  me,  or  any  one  else,  and  be  d  d  to  it,  to  its 
last  clerk  and  first  charUtaOt  Castlereaffh. 

**  This  makes  my  hundredth  letter  at  least 

"  Yowrs,  Uer 


LETTER  CCLXXV. 

TOME.  MUBUkT. 

<"  Venice,  Aprfl  14, 1817. 

**  The  present  proofs  (of  the  whole)  begins  oidjr  at  the  17th  page ; 
but  as  I  had  eorrected  and  sent  back  the  First  Act,  it  does  not  signiQr. 

""The  Third  Act  is  certainly  d d  bad,  and,  like  the  ArchMsfaop 

of  Grenada's  homilv  (which  savoured  of  the  palsy),  has  the  dregs  of 
my  fever,  during  which  it  was  written.  It  must  on  no  aeeowU  be  pi^ 
lished  in  its  present  state.  I  will  try  and  reform  it,  or  re-write  it 
altogether ;  but  the  impulse  is  gone,  and  I  have  no  chance  of  making 
any  thingout  of  it.  I  would  not  have  it  published  as  it  is  on  any  ac- 
count. The  speech  of  Manfied  to  the  Sun  is  the  only  part  of  this  act 
I  thought  Kood  myself;  the  rest  is  certainly  as  bad  as  bad  can  be, 
and  I  wonder  what  the  devil  possessed  me. 

**  I  am  very  ^lad  indeed  tnat  you  sent  me  BIr.  Gifford^s  opmkm 
without  deduction.  Do  you  suppose  me  such  a  bo(Aiy  as  not  to  be 
very  much  obliged  to  him  1  or  that  in  fact  I  was  not,  and  am  not, 
convinced  and  convicted  in  my  conscience  of  this  same  overt  act  of 
nonsense  ? 

^  I  shall  try  at  it  again :  in  the  mean  tkoe  lay  It  upon  the  shelf  (die 
whole  Drama,  I  mean) ;  but  pray  eorrect  your  copies  of  the  First  and 
Second  Act  from  the  original  MS.'  • 

**!  am  not  coming  to  En^and;  but  going  to  Rome  in  a  few  dqrs. 
I  return  to  Venice  in  June;  so,  pn^t  address  all  letters,  fte.  to  me 
hftrtt  as  usual,  that  is,  to  FMee.    m.  PoUdori  this  day  left  diis  city 
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with  Lord  G  *  *  for  England.  He  is  charged  with  some  books  to 
your  care  (from  me),  and  two  miniatures  also  to  the  same  address,  both 
for  my  sister. 

^  Recollect  noi  to  publish,  upon  pain  of  I  know  not  what,  until  I 
have  tried  again  at  the  Third  Act.  1  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  try,  and 
still  less  that  I  shall  succeed,  if  I  do ;  but  I  am  very  sure,  that  (as  it 
is)  it  is  unfit  for  publication  or  perusal ;  and  unless  I  can  make  it  out 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  I  wonU  have  any  part  published. 

^  1  whte  in  haste,  and  after  having  lately  wntten  very  often. 

"  Vours,  fcc.** 

LETTER  CCLXXVI. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Folingo,  April  26th,  1817. 
**  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  from  Florence,  inclosing  a  MS.  en- 
titled '  The  Lament  of  Tasso.*  It  was  written  in  conse|)uence  of  my 
having  been  lately  at  Ferranu  In  the  last  section  of  this  MS.  but  one 
(that  IS,  the  penultimate),  I  think  that  I  have  omitted  a  line  in  the  copy 
sent  to  you  from  Florence,  viz.  after  the  line — 

^  And  woo  compassion  to  a  blighted  name, 
insert, 

^  Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 

The  context  will  show  you  the  serue^  which  is  not  clear  in  this  quota- 
tion. Remember,  I  write  this  in  the  ntpposition  that  you  have  received 
my  Florentine  packet 

^  At  Florence  I  remained  but  a  day,  havuig  a  hurry  for  Rome,  to 
which  I  am  thus  far  advanced.  However,  I  went  to  the  two  galleries, 
from  which  one  rctunis  drunk  with  beauty.  The  Venus  is  more  for 
admiration  than  love ;  but  there  are  sculpture  and  painting,  which  for 
the  first  time  at  all  gave  me  an  idea  or  what  people  mean  by  their 
eofil,  and  what  Mr.  Braham  calls '  entusimusy'  (i.  e.  enthusiasm),  about 
those  two  most  artificial  of  the  arts.  What  struck  me  most  were,  the 
mistress  of  Raphael,  a  portrait ;  the  mistress  of  Titian,  a  portrait ;  a 
Venus  of  Titian  in  the  Medici  gallery— lA€  Venus ;  Canova*s  Venus 
also,  in  the  other  gallery :  Titian's  mistress  is  also  in  the  other  gal- 
lery (that  is,  in  the  Pitti  Palace  gallery^ :  the  Parcae  of  Michael  An- 
geio,  a  picture ;  and  the  Antinous,  the  Alexander,  and  one  or  two  not 
Very  decent  groups  in  marble ;  the  Genius  of  Death,  a  sleeping  figure, 
&c.  &c. 

**  I  also  went  to  the  Medici  chapel — fine  frippery  in  great  slabs  of 
various  expensive  stones,  to  commemorate  fifty  rotten  and  forgotten 
carcasses.    It  is  unfinished  and  will  remain  so. 

^  The  church  of  '  Santa  Crpce'  contains  much  illustrious  nothing. 
The  tombs  of  Machiavelli,  Michael  Anjprelo,  Galileo  Galilei,  and  Ai- 
fieri,  make  it  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Italy.  1  did  not  admire  any 
of  these  tombs— beyond  their  contents.  That  of  Alfieri  is  heavy,  and  | 
all  of  them  seem  to  me  overloaded.  What  is  necessary  but  a  bust 
and  name  Y  and  perhaps  a  date  Y  the  last  for  the  unchronolo^cal,  of 
whom  I  am  one.    But  all  your  allegory  and  eulogy  is  mfemal, 
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and  worse  than  the  long  wigs  of  English  numskalls  upon  Roman 
bodies  in  the  statuary  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  IL,  Williani,  and 
Anne. 

**  When  you  write,  write  to  Femee^  as  usual ;  1  mean  to  return  there 
in  a  fortnight.  1  shall  not  be  in  England  for  a  long  time.  This  after- 
noon I  met  Lord  and  Lady  Jersey,  and  saw  them  for  some  time :  aJl 
well ;  children  grown  and  healttw ;  she  very  pretty,  but  sunburnt ;  he 
very  sick  of  travelling ;  bound  for  Paris.  Tnere  are  not  many  Eng- 
lish on  the  move,  and  those  who  are,  mostly  homewards.  1  shall  not 
return  till  business  makes  me,  being  much  better  where  I  am  in  health, 
&c.  &c. 

For  the  sake  of  my  mrsonal  comfort,  I  pray  you  send  me  immedi- 
ately to  Vtnict — mind^  Venice — viz.  Waitei$  tooth-powder^  redf  a  Quan- 
tity ;  calcined  tnaeneiia,  of  the  best  quality,  a  quantity ;  and  all  this 
by  safe,  sure,  and  speedy  means ;  and,  by  the  Lord  !  do  it. 

**'  1  have  done  nothing  at  Manfred's  Third  Act.  You  must  wait ; 
1 11  have  at  it  in  a  week  or  two,  or  so.  **  Yours  ever,  ^c.** 


LETTER  CCLXXVIL 

TO  MR.   MURBAT. 

*"  Rome,  May  5th,  1817. 

**  By  this  post  (or  next  at  farthest)  I  send  you  in  two  other  covers,  the 
new  Third  Act  of  *  Manfred.'  I  have  re- written  the  greater  part,  and 
returned  what  is  not  altered  in  the  proof  you  sent  me.  The  Abbot  is 
become  a  good  man,  and  the  Spirits  are  brought  in  at  the  death.  You 
will  find,  I  think,  some  good  poetry  in  this  new  act,  here  and  there  ; 
and  if  so,  print  it,  without  sendinff  me  farther  proofs,  under  Mr. 
Gijfford's  correction^  if  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  overlook  it.  Ad- 
dress all  answers  to  Venice^  as  usual ;  I  mean  to  return  there  in 
ten  days. 

^  *  The  Lament  of  Tasso,'  which  I  sent  from  Florence,  has,  I  trustJ 
arrived :  I  look  upon  it  as  a  *  tl\ese  be  good  rhymes,'  as  Pope's  papsu 
said  to  him  when  he  was  a  boy.  For  the  two— it  and  the  Drama — \ 
you  will  disburse  to  me  {via  Kinnaird)  j&j  hundred  guineas.  You  will' 
perhaps  be  surprised  that  I  set  the  same  price  upon  this  as  upon  the 
Drama ;  but,  besides  that  I  look  upon  it  as  good,  I  won't  take  Ijess  j 
than  three  hundred  guineas  for  any  thing.  The  two  together  will  -, 
make  you  a  larger  publication  than  the  *  Siege'  and  *Parisina ;'  so  you  I 
may  think  yourself  let  off  very  easy :  that  is  to  say,  if  these  poems . 
are  good  for  any  thing,  which  I  hope  and  believe. 

**  I  have  been  some  days  in  Rome  the  Wonderful.  I  am  seeing 
sights,  and  have  done  notnin^  else,  except  the  new  Third  Act  for  you. 
I  have  this  morning  seen  a  live  pope  and  a  dead  cardinal:  Pius  VlL 
has  been  burying  Cardinal  Bracchi,  whose  body  I  saw  in  state  at  the 
Chiesa  Nuova.  Rome  has  delighted  me  beyond  every  thing,  since 
Athens  and  Constantinople.  But  I  shall  not  remain  long  this  visit. 
Address  to  Veniee.  ^  Ever,  &c. 

**  P.S.  I  have  got  my  saddle  horses  here,  and  have  ridden,  and  am 
riding,  all  about  the  country." 

From  the  foregoing  letters  to  Mr.  Murray,  we  may  eolleet  some 
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durious  particulars  reapecting  one  of  the  mo«t  ohginal  and  sublime 
of  the  iK>ble  poet's  productioDs,  the  Dnuna  of  Manfred.  His  failure 
^and  to  an  extent  of  which  the  reader  shall  be  enabled  presently  to 
jad|^)  in  the  completion  of  a  desi^  whidi  he  had,  through  two  Acts, 
so  magnificent  carried  on,— the  mipatience  with  which,  though  con- 
scious of  this  failure,  he  as  usual  hurried  to  the  press,  without  deign- 
ing  to  woOi  or  wait  for,  a  happier  moment  of  inspiration^-his  fr^k 
dcx^ility  in,  at  once,  surrendering  up  his  Third  Act  to  reprobatiim, 
without  uiginff  one  parental  word  in  its  behalf,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
CTidently  dpubting  whether,  from  his  habit  of  strflung  off  these  crea- 
tions at  a  heat,  he  should  be  able  to  rekindle  his  imagination  on  the 
subject,  and  then,  lastly,  the  complete  success  with  which,  when  his 
mind  did  make  the  spring,  he  at  once  cleared  the  whole  space  by 
which  he  before  fell  short  of  perfection,— all  these  circumstances, 
connected  with  the  production  of  this  grand  Poem,  lay  open  tons 
features,  both  (^  his  disposition  and  genius,  in  the  highest  degree  inte- 
resting^ and  such  as  there  is  a  pleasure,  second  only  to  that  ofperusing 
the  Poem  itself^  in  contemplating. 

As  a  literary  curiosity,  and,  still  more,  as  a  lesson  to  genius,  never 
to  rest  satisfied  with  imperfection  or  mediocrity,  but  to  labour  on  till 
even  failures  are  converted  into  triumphs,  I  shall  here  transcribe  tho 
Third  Act,  in  its  original  shape,  as  first  sent  to  the  publisher. 

ACT  ni.— SCENE  I. 

A  HaU  m  the  CouOe  of  Manfred. 
MijnrRiD  and  HsaiiAif. 

Mm.  What  is  the  hourt 

Her*  It  wants  but  one  till  sunset, 

Andpromises  a  lovely  twilight. 

Mbn.  i^ay, 

Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed  t 

Her.  All,  my  lord,  are  ready  : 

Here  is  the  key  and  casket. 

Moan*  It  is  well: 

Thou  mayst  retire.  [ExU  HEaaoir. 

Man*  {alone.)  There  is  a  calm  upon  me — 

Inexplicable  stillness !  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest. 
The  merest  word  that  ever  foolM  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sou^t  **  Kalon,''  found, 
And  seated  in  mv  soul.    It  will  not  last. 
But  it  is  well  to  nave  known  it,  though  but  once : 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense, 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.    Who  is  there  ? 

Re-enter  Hbrmah. 

Her.  My  lord,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  pvesenoe. 
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Enter  th€  kamoT  w  St.  Mavuce. 

Abbot.  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred ! 

Man.  Thanks,  holy  father!  welcome  to  these  walls ; 
Thy  presence  honours  them,  and  blesses  those 
Who  dwdl  witiiin  them. 

Abbot.  Would  it  were  so,  Count ! 

But  I  would  fain  confer  with  thee  akme. 

Man.  Herman  retire.    What  would  my  leTerendjmst  t 

[&it  HiRMAir. 

Abbot.  Thus,  without  prelude ; — A^  and  zeal,  my  office, 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege ; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted,  neigfaboartiood 
May  also  be  my  herald.    Rumours  strange, 
And  of  unholv  nature,  are  abroad. 
And  busy  with  thy  name — a  noble  name 
For  centuries ;  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpaired ! 

Man.  Proceed,-^!  listen. 

Abbot.  T  is  said  thou  boldest  converse  with  the  things 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  darii  abodes, 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death. 
Thou  communest    I  Know  that  with  mankind. 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  as  an  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy. 

Ma$i.  And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these  things  t 

Abbot.  My  pious  brethren — the  scared  peasantry — 
Even  thy  own  vassals — who  do  look  on  tnee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.    Thy  life 's  in  periL 

Man.  Take  it. 

Abbot.  I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy*- 

I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 
But  if  these  thmgs  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity :  reconcile  thee 
With  the  true  church,  and  throu^^  the  church  to  beav^ 

Man.  I  hear  thee.    This  is  my  reply ;  whatever 
I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself. — ^I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.    Have  I  sinnM 
Against  your  ordinances  t  prove  andpunish  !* 

Abbot.  Then,  hear  and  tremble !    Fx>r  the  headstrong  wretch 
Who  in  the  mail  of  innate  hardihood 
Would  diield  himself,  and  battle  for  his  sins. 
There  is  the  stake  on  earth,  and  beyond  earth  eternal—— 

Man.  Charity,  most  rerersod  fatner, 
Becomes  thy  lips  so  much  more  than  this  menace, 
That  I  would  call  thee  back  to  it ;  but  say. 
What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ! 

«  h  wiU  ke  perasmd  that,  as  fitf  as  this,  the  srifiMa  rntlv  of  the  Thifd 
Act  has  ben  mtaiMd. 
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Abbot.  It  may  be  there  are 

Things  that  would  shake  thee — but  I  keep  them  back, 
And  give  thee  till  to-morrow  to  repent. 
Then  if  thou  dost  not  all  devote  thyself 
To  penance,  and  with  gift  of  all  thy  lands 
To  the  monastery 

Man.  1  understand  thee, — ^well ! 

Abbot.  Expect  no  mercy ;  I  have  warned  thee. 

Man.  {opminf  the  cajut)  Stop- 
There  is  a  gift  for  thee  witnin  this  casket. 
PAanpred  opem  the  casket^  ttrikes  a  lights  and  burnt  $ome  mcefue. 
Ho!  Ashtaroth! 

T%e  Demon  Ashtaroth  appears^  tinging  as/olUms : 

The  raven  sits 

On  the  raven-stone. 
And  his  black  winff  flits 

0*er  the  milk-white  bone ; 
To  and  fro,  as  the  night  winds  blow. 

The  carcass  of  the  assassin  swings ; 
And  there  alone,  on  the  raven-stone,* 

The  raven  flaps  his  dusky  wings. 

The  fetters  creak— «nd  his  ebon  beak 

Croaks  to  the  close  of  the  hollow  sound ; 
And  this  is  the  tune  by  the  light  of  the  moon 

To  which  the  witches  dance  their  round. 
Merrily,  merrily,  cheerily,  cheerily. 

Merrily,  merrily,  speeds  the  ball : 
The  dead  in  their  shrouds,  and  the  demons  in  clouds, 

Flock  to  the  witches'  carnival. 

Abbot.  I  fear  thee  not — hence — hence — 
Avaunt  thee,  evil  one ! — ^help,  ho !  without  there ! 

Mjui.  Convey  this  man  to  the  Shreckhom— to  its  peak — 
To  its  extremest  peak — watch  with  him  there 
From  now  till  sunrise ;  let  him  gaze,  and  know 
He  ne'er  again  will  be  so  near  to  heaven. 
But  harm  him  not ;  and,  when  the  morrow  breaks, 
Set  him  down  safe  in  his  cell — away  with  him ! 

Ath.  Had  I  not  better  bring  his  brethren  too. 
Convent  and  all,  to  bear  him  company  t 

Man.  No,  this  will  serve  for  the  present.    Take  him  up. 

AJi.  Come,  friar!  now  an  exorcism  or  two. 
And  we  shall  fly  the  lighter. 

AsHTABOTH  dttoppean  with  the  Absot,  dnging  at  Jbllowt : 

A  prodigal  son  and  a  maid  undone, 
And  a  widow  re-wedded  within  the  year ; 

And  a  worldly  monk  and  a  pregnant  nun. 
Are  things  which  every  day  appear. 


*  **  lUven-fltoiM  (RabMiftain),  a  traniUtioo  of  the  Oermaii  word  for  tho  |ib- 
btl,  whidi  in  Oonnanj  and  (Bhritsorlaiid  is  ptnniiienty  and  made  of  stooo  " 


»» 
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Manfred  a/ofie. 
Man.  Why  would  this  fool  break  in  on  me,  and  force 
My  art  to  pranks  fantastical  1 — no  matter, 
It  was  not  of  my  seeking.    My  heart  sickens 
And  weighs  a  fixM  foreboding  on  my  soul ; 
But  it  is  calm— calm  as  a  suflen  sea 
After  the  hurricane ;  the  winds  are  still, 
But  the  cold  waves  swell  high  and  heavily, 
And  there  is  danger  in  them.    Such  a  rest 
Is  no  repose.    My  life  hath  been  a  combat. 
And  every  thought  a  wound,  till  I  am  scarr'd 
In  the  immortal  part  of  me. — What  now  ! 

Re-erUer  Hbrmak. 

Her,  Mv  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  sunset  : 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 

Man.  Doth  he  sot 

I  will  look  on  him. 

[Manfred  advances  to  the  window  of  the  hall. 
Glorious  orb  !*  the  idol 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiseased  mankind,  the  giant  sons 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spirits  who  can  ne'er  return. — 
Most  glonous  orb !  that  wert  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  revealM ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladden*d,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  poui^d 
Themselves  in  orisons !  Thou  material  God ! 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown — 
Who  cnose  thee  for  his  shadow !  Thou  chief  star ! 
Centre  of  many  stars !  which  mak'st  oar  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays ! 
Sire  of  the  seasons !  Monarch  of  the  climes, 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them !  for,  near  or  far, 
Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 
Even  as  our  outward  aspects ; — thou  dost  rise. 
And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.    Fare  thee  well ! 
I  ne'er  shsdl  see  the  more.    As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look  :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  ffifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a  more  fatal  nature.    He  is  gone : 
I  follow.  [Ekit  Manfred. 

*  This  fine  loliloquy,  and  a  great  part  of  the  fubeequent  scene,  hare,  it  is 
hardly  neooMary  to  remark,  been  retained  in  the  preaent  form  of  the  Drama. 
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SCENE  n. 

71U  MomUsiM-^The  CcuOecf  Matured  at  MfM  dukmee^  A  Tenice 

before  m  Jiwir^TUn^  Timlighi. 


HsRMAN,  Manubli  tmd  other  Depemdanit  of  Hahtud. 

Her.  T  Ib  strange  enough ;  ni^  after  iii|^  te  jrears. 
He  hath  pursued  long  Tigiu  in  thui  tower^ 
Without  a  witneaa*    I  rare  been  whhin  Hf— 
So  have  we  all  been  oftHimes ;  but  from  it, 
Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absotate  of  aqghl 
His  stuihes  tend  to.    To  be  sure,  there  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter;  I  would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  le  come  these  three  years, 
To  pore  upon  ite  myaleries. 

Mmmul,  *T  were  dangerous ; 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  know^st  already. 

Her.  Ah !  Manuel !  thee  «rt  elderly  and  wise* 
And  couidst  say  much ;  ^kam  hast  dwelt  within  the  castle — 
How  many  years  is  H  ! 

Manuel.  Ere  Count  Manfred^  birth, 

I  served  his  father,  wbon  he  naught  reeemUes, 

Her.  There  be  move  eons  in  like  predicament* 
But  wherein  do  they  difl^  f 

Manud.  I  apeak  not 

Of  features  or  of  fonv  but  aund  and  habits : 
Count  Sigismund  was  proad«*-but  gay  and  freOf— 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigfl,  but  s  lastal  time, 
Merrier  than  digr ;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
Fhwi  men  and  dieir  drtii^rts. 

Her.  Berinrew  the  hour. 

But  those  wen  jocund  times !  I  would  that  sodi 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  they  look 
As  if  they  had  ftngotten  Aem. 

Manuel.  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first    Oh !  I  have  seen 
Some  strange  things  in  these  few  years.* 

Her.  Come,  be  friendly ; 

Relate  me  some,  to  while  away  our  watch : 
1  've  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Whiefa  happenM  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

ManueL  That  was  a  night  indeed !  I  do  remember 
Twee  twilight,  as  it  Biay  be  now,  and  each 
Another  evemng  ^-^yon  red  cloud,  which  leets 
On  Eigher's  pinnacle,  so  rested  then, — 
So  like  that  it  might  be  the  same ;  the  wind 
Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 

*  Altered, in  the  present  form,  to  ^Some  strangle  thingi  in  them,  Herman.'* 
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Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbmg  moon ; 
Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower,^ 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watchings— her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seemM  to  love. 
As  he,  inde^  by  blood  was  bound  to  do, 
The  lady  Astarte,  his 

Htr.  Look— look— the  tower— 

The  tower  *s  on  fire.    Oh,  heavens  and  earth !  what  sound. 
What  dreadful  sound  is  that !  [i^  crutklikitthundtr. 

Manud.  Help,  help,  there !— to  the  rescue  of  the  Count,— 
The  Count's  in  danger, — what  ho !  there !  ^proach ! 

\Th%  SerpaniSf  VauaU^  cmd  Feaaantry  approach,  ttupifitd 

WUh  t€fTOT» 

If  there  be  any  of  you  who  have  heart  "" 

And  love  of  human  kind,  and  will  to  aid 

Those  in  distress — pause  not — but  follow  me— 

The  portal 's  open,  follow.  [Mahuel  goes  iih 

Her.  Come^who  follows  t 

What,  none  of  ye  1 — ^ye  recreants !  shiver  then 
Without    I  will  not  see  old  Manuel  risk 
His  few  remaining  years  unaided.  [Hbbman  goa  tn. 

Fa$sal.  Hark!— 

No— all  is  silent— not  a  breath — ^the  flame 
Which  shot  forth  such  a  blaze  is  also  gone ; 
What  may  this  meant  let's  enter! 

Pea$ani.  Faith,  not  Ir- 

Not  that,  if  one,  or  two,  or  more,  will  join, 
I  then  will  stay  behind ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  do  not  see  precisely  to  what  end.* 

VoifoL  Cease  jrour  vain  prating — come. 

Mamtd.  (ip€cJang  within.)  'T  is  aU  in  vain-^ 

He  *s  dead. 

Her.  {imihin.)  Not  so— even  now  methought  he  moved ; 
But  it  is  dark— eo  bear  him  gently  out— 
Softly— how  cold  he  is !  take  care  of  his  temples 
In  wmding  down  the  staircase. 

Rt^enUr  Makubl  a$id  Human,  beanmg  Mamvbbd  tn  their  arms, 

Mamtd.  Hie  to  the  castle,  some  of  ye,  and  bring 
What  aid  you  can.    Saddle  the  baib,  and  speed 
For  the  leech  to  the  city— quick!  some  water  there ! 

Her.  His  cheek  is  black — but  there  is  a  faint  beat 
Stfll  lingering  about  the  heart.    Some  water. 

[They  epriMeMAMTUKD  with  water;  afUr  a paiue^he gioa tome 
ngneqfhfe. 

MatmeL  He  seems  to  strive  to  speak— come— cheeriy,  Count ! 
He  moves  his  lips — canst  hear  him  I    I  am  old. 
And  cannot  catch  faint  sounds. 

[HsBiiAV  imdimmg  hu  head  and  Hftimag. 

Her.  I  hear  a'  word 

Or  two— but  indistinctly— what  is  next  t 
What's  to  be  donet  let's  bear  him  to  the  castle. 
Vol..  II.— F 
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[Manfred  motions  with  his  hand  not  to  remove  kim^ 

Alanuel.  He  disapproves — ^and  H  were  of  no  avail — 
He  changes  rapidly. 

Her.  'Twill  soon  be  over. 

Manuel.  Oh  I  what  a  death  is  this !  that  I  should  live 
To  shake  my  gn^ay  hairs  over  the  last  chief 
Of  the  house  of  Sigismund. — And  such  a  death ! 
Alone — we  know  not  how — unshrived — untended — 
With  strange  accompaniments  and  fearful  signs — 
I  shudder  at  the  siarfit — but  must  not  leave  Yum. 

Manfred,  (tpeaktng  Jointly  and  ilawly.)    Old  man !  H  is  not  so 
difficult  to  die.  [MAiirRBD,  having  taid  this^  expires. 

Her.  His  eyes  are  fix'd  and  lifeless. — He  is  gone. 

Manuel.  Close  them. — My  old  hand  quivers. — He  departs — 
Whither  ?    I  dread  to  think — but  he  is  gone ! 


LETTER  CCLXXVni. 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

"  Rome,  May  9th,  iwiT. 

**  Address  all  answers  to  Venice ;  for  there  I  shall  return  in  fifteen 
days,  God  willing. 

^  I  sent  you  from  Florence  '  The  Lament  of  Tasso,'  and  from  Rome 
the  Third  Act  of  Manfred,  both  of  which,  I  trust,  will  duly  arrive.  The 
terms  of  these  two  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  and  will  repeat  in  this :  it 
is  three  hundred  for  each,  or  six  hundred  guineas  for  the  two— that  is, 
if  you  like,  and  they  are  good  for  any  thing. 

''At  last  one  of  the  parcels  is  arrived.  In  the  notes  to  Childo 
Harold  there  is  a  blunder  of  yours  or  mine :  you  talk  of  arrival  at  Si, 
Gingo,  and,  immediately  after,  add — *  on  the  neight  is  the  Chateau  of 
Clarens.*  This  is  ead  work :  Clarens  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  I  sltould  hare  so  bungled.  Look  at  the; 
MS. ;  and,  at  any  rate,  rectify  it. 

**  The  '  Talcs  of  my  Landlord*  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure,  and 
perfectly  understand  now  why  my  sister  and  aunt  are  so  very  positive 
m  the  very  erroneous  persuasion  that  they  must  have  been  written  by 
me.  If  you  knew  me  as  well  a«  they  do,  you  would  have  fallen,  per- 
haps, into  the  same  mistake.  Some  day  or  other,  I  will  explain  tu 
you  why — wlicn  I  have  time ;  at  present  it  does  not  much  matter;  but 
you  must  liave  thought  this  blunder  of  theirs  very  odd,  and  so  did  1, 
till  I  had  read  the  lK)ok. — Croker's  letter  to  you  is  a  very  great  com- 
pliment ;  1  shall  return  it  to  you  in  my  next. 

**  1  perceive  you  are  publishing  a  life  of  Raffael  d'Urbino :  it  may 
perhaps  interest  you  to  hear  that  a  set  of  German  artists  here  allow 
their  kair  to  grow,  and  trim  it  into  his  fashion,  thereby  drinkinir  the 
cummin  of  tlie  disciples  of  the  old  philosopher;  if  they  would  cut  tlieir 
hair,  convert  it  into  brushes,  and  paint  like  liiin,  it  would  be  mon^ 
•  German  to  the  matter.* 

"  1  'II  tell  you  a  story :  the  other  day,  a  man  lie  re — an  English — 
mistaking  the  statues  of  Charlemagne;  and  (^Ml^t:tntine,  which  an* 
equestrian,  for  those  of  Peter  and  Paul,  asked  anothfT  ivhich  was  Paul 
of  these  same  horsemen  1 — ^to  which  the  reply  was — '  I  thc»ug)it,  sir. 
that  St.  Paul  had  never  got  on  horsehnrk  since*  liis  arndmt  .** 
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"111  tell  you  another:  Henry  Fox,  writing  to  some  one  from 
Naples  the  other  day,  after  an  illness,  adds — ^  and  I  am  so  changed 
that  my  oldest  creditors  would  hardly  know  me.' 

"  I  am  delighted  with  Rome — as  1  would  be  with  a  bandbox,  that  is, 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  see,  finer  than  Greece ;  but  I  have  not  been  here 
Ion?  enough  to  affect  it  as  a  residence,  and  I  must  go  back  to  Lom- 
bardy,  because  I  am  wretched  at  being  away  from  Marianna.  I  have 
been  riding  my  saddle-horses  every  day,  and  been  to  Albano,  its  Lakes, 
and  to  the  top  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  to  Frcscati,  Aricia,  &c.  &c. 
with  an  &c.  &c.  &c.  about  the  city,  and  in  the  city :  for  all  which — 
vide  Guidebook.  As  a  whole,  ancient  and  modem,  it  beats  Greece, 
Constantinople,  every  thmg — at  least  that  I  have  ever  seen.  But  I 
canH  describe,  because  my  first  impressions  arc  always  strong  and 
confused,  and  my  memory  seUcts  and  reduces  them  to  order,  like  dis- 
tance in  the  landscape,  and  blends  them  better,  although  they  may  be 
less  distinct.  There  must  be  a  sense  or  two  more  than  we  have,  us 
mortals ;  for  •  •  •  •  •  where  there  is  much  to  oe  grasped  we  are 
always  at  a  loss,  and  yet  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  a  higher  and  more  V 
extended  comprehension.  ' 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Moore,  who  is  in  some  alarm  about  his 
Poem.    I  do  n't  see  why. 

^  I  have  had  another  from  my  poor  dear  Augusta,  who  is  in  a  sad 
fuss  about  my  late  illness ;  do,  ptay,  tell  her  (the  truth)  that  I  am 
better  than  ever,  and  in  importunate  health,  growing  (if  not  grown) 
large  and  ruddy,  and  congratulated  by  impertinent  persons  on  my 
robustious  appearance,  when  I  ought  to  be  pale  and  uiteresting. 

**  You  tell  me  that  George  Byron  has  got  a  son,  and  Augusta  says, 
a  daughter ;  which  is  it  1 — it  is  no  great  matter :  the  father  is  a  good 
man,  an  excellent  officer,  and  has  married  a  very  nice  little  woman, 
who  will  bring  him  more  babes  than  income:  howbeit  she  had  a 
handsome  dowry,  and  is  a  very  charming  girl ; — but  he  may  as  well 
get  a  ship. 

'*  I  have  no  thoughts  of  coming  among  you  yet  awhile,  so  that  I 
can  fight  off  business.  If  I  could  but  make  a  toJerable  sale  of  New. 
stead,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  my  return ;  and  I  can  assure 
you  very  sincerely,  that  I  am  much  happier  (or,  at  least,  have  been  so) 
out  of  your  island  than  in  it. 

"  Yours  ever. 

"  P.S.  There  are  few  English  here,  but  several  of  my  acquaintance ; 
among  others,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  with  whom  I  dine  to- 
morrow.   1  met  the  Jerseys  on  the  road  at  Foligno— all  well. 

'*  Oh — I  forsot — the  Italians  have  printed  Chillon,  &c.  a  piracy, — a 
pretty  little  edition,  prettier  than  yours — and  published,  as  I  found  to 
my  great  astonishment  on  arriving  here ;  and  what  is  odd,  is,  that  the 
English  is  auite  correctly  printed.  Why  they  did  it,  or  who  did  it,  I 
know  not ;  W  ^  i^  i^  'r^  suppose,  for  the  English  people.  I  wiU 
send  you  a  copy.^ 

F2 
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LETTER  CCLXXIX. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 


i( 


Rome,  May  12th,  18ir. 

*'  1  have  received  your  letter  here,  where  I  have  taken  a  cruise 
lately ;  but  I  shall  return  back  to  Venice  in  a  few  days,  so  that  if  you 
write  again,  address  there,  as  usual.  I  am  not  for  returning  to  Eng- 
land so  soon  as  you  imagine ;  and  by  no  means  at  all  as  a  residence. 
If  you  cross  the  A\p»  in  your  projected  expedition,  you  will  find  me 
somewhere  in  Lombardy,  and  very  glad  to  see  you.  Only  give  me 
a  word  or  two  beforehand,  for  I  would  mlly  diverge  some  leagues  to 
meet  you. 

^  Of  Rome  I  say  nothing ;  it  is  quite  indescribable,  and  the  Guide- 
-book is  as  good  as  any  other.  1  dined  yesterday  with  Lord  Lans- 
tlowne,  who  is  on  his  return.  But  there  are  few  English  here  at  pre- 
sent :  the  winter  is  their  time.  I  have  been  on  horseback  most  of  the 
day,  all  days  since  my  arrival,  and  have  taken  it  as  I  did  Constanti- 
nople. But  Rome  is  the  elder  sister,  and  the  finer.  I  went  some  days 
ago  to  the  top  of  the  Alban  Mount,  which  is  superb.    As  for  the  Coli- 

's,  the  Vatican,  Palatme,  &c.  &c. — as  I  said, 


scum.  Pantheon,  St.  Peter' 

vide  Guidebook.  They  are  quite  inconceivable,  and  must  be  teen.  The 
Apollo  Belvidere  is  the  image  of  Lady  Adelaide  Forbes — I  think  I 
never  saw  such  a  likeness. 

'*  I  have  seen  the  Pope  alive,  and  a  cardinal  dead, — both  of  whom 
looked  very  well  mdeed.  The  latter  was  in  state  in  the  Chiesa 
Nuova,  previous  to  liis  interment. 

^  Your  poetical  alarms  are  groundless ;  go  on  and  prosper.  Here 
is  Hobhouse  just  come  in,  and  my  horses  at  the  door,  so  that  I  must 
mount  and  take  the  field  in  the  Campus  Martins,  which,  by-the-way, 
is  all  built  over  by  modem  Rome. 

^  Yours  very  and  ever,  &c. 

**  P.S.  Hobhouse  presents  his  remembrances,  and  is  eager,  with  all 
the  world,  for  your  new  Poem." 


LETTER  CCLXXX. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  May  30th,  1817. 
*^I  returned  from  Rome  two  days  ago,  and  have  received  your 
letter;  but  no  sign  nor  tidings  of  the  parcel  sent  through  Sir  C. 
Stiiart,  which  you  mention.  After  an  interval  of  months,  a  packet  of 
'  Tales,*  &c.  found  me  at  Rome ;  but  this  is  all,  and  may  be  all  that 
ever  will  find  me.  The  post  seems  to  be  the  only  sure  conveyance, 
and  that  only  for  letters*  From  Florence  I  sent  you  a  poem  on  Tasso, 
and  from  Rome  the  new  Third  Act  of  *  Manfred,'  and  by  Dr.  Polidori 
two  portraits  for  my  sister.  I  left  Rome  and  made  a  rapid  journey 
home.    You  will  continue  to  direct  here  as  usual.    Mr.  Hobhouse  is 

Stne  to  Naples :  I  should  have  ran  down  there  too  for  a  week,  but 
r  the  quantity  of  English  whom  I  heard  of  there.    I  prefer  hating 
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them  at  a  distance ;  unless  an  earthquake,  or  a  good  real  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  were  ensured  to  reconcile  me  to  their  vicinity. 

**  The  day  before  I  left  Rome  I  saw  three  robbers  guillotined.  The 
ceremcmy — including  the  moiqued  priests;  the  half-ndied  execu- 
tioners ;  the  bandag^  criminals ;  the  black  Christ  and  his  banner,  the 
scaffold ;  the  soldiery ;  the  slow  procession,  and  the  quick  rattle  and 
heavy  fall  of  the  axe ;  the  splash  of  the  blood,  and  the  ^laatlinessof 
the  exposed  heads^-is  altogether  more  impressive  than  5ie  vulgar  and 
ungentlemanly  dirty '  new  drop,'  and  dog4ike  agony  of  inflidtion  upon 
the  sufferers  of  the  English  sentence.  Two  of  these  men  behaved 
calmly  enough,  but  the  first  of  the  three  died  with  great  terror  and 
reluctance.  What  was  very  horrible,  he  would  not  lie  down ;  then 
his  neck  was  too  laijge  for  the  aperture,  and  the  priest  was  obliged  to 
drown  his  exclamations  by  still  louder  exhortations.  The  hea^  was 
off  before  the  eye  could  trace  the  blow ;  but  from  an  attempt  to  draw 
back  the  head,  notwithstanding  it  was  held  forward  by  the  hair,  the 
first  head  was  cut  off  close  to  the  ears :  the  other  two  were  taken  off 
more  cleanly.  It  is  better  than  the  oriental  way,  and  (I  should  think) 
than  the  axe  of  our  ancestors.  The  pain  seems  little,  and  jei  the 
effect  to  the  snectator,  and  the  preparation  to  the  criminal,  is  very 
striking  and  chilling.  The  first  turned  me  quite  hot  and  thirsty,  and 
made  rae  shake  so  that  I  could  hardly  hold  the  opera  glass  (I  was 
close,  but  was  determined  to  see,  as  one  should  see  every  thing,  once, 
with  attention) ;  the  second  and  third  (which  shows  how  dreadfully 
soon  things  grow  indifferent),  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  had  no  effect  on 
me  as  a  horror,  though  I  would  have  saved  them  if  I  could. 

"  Yours,  fcc.** 

LETTER  CCLXXXI. 

TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

<<  Venice,  June  4th,  1817. 

"  I  have  received  the  proofs  of  the  *  Lament  of  Tasso,*  which 
makes  me  hope  that  you  have  also  received  the  reformed  Third  Act 
of  Manfred,  from  Rome,  which  I  sent  soon  after  my  arrival  there. 
My  date  will  apprize  you  of  nw  return  home  within  these  few  days. 
For  me,  I  have  received  none  of  your  packets,  except,  after  longdeli^, 
the  '  Tales  of  my  Landlord,*  wnich  I  before  acknowledged.  I  do 
not  at  all  understand  the  w^y  nod,  but  so  it  is ; — no  Manuel,  no 
letters,  no  tooth-powder,  no  extract  from  Moore's  Italy  concerning 
Marino  Faliero,  no  nothing — as  a  man  hallooed  out  at  one  of  Bur- 
dett's  elections^  after  a  long  ululatus  of  *  No  Bastille !  No  goverour- 
ities !  No—'  God  knows  who  or  what ; — ^but  his  ne  plw  uUra  was  '  No 
nothing !' — and  my  receipts  of  your  packages  amount  to  about  his 
meaning.  I  want  the  extract  from  Jtfoore'f  Italy  very  much,  and  the 
tooth-powder,  and  the  magnesia ;  I  do  n't  care  so  much  about  the 
poetry,  or  the  letters,  or  Mr.  Maturin's  by-Jasus  tragedy.  Most  ef 
the  things  sent  by  the  post  have  come— -I  mean  pr(M>fs  and  letters ; 
therefore,  send  me  Marino  Faliero  by  the  post,  in  a  letter. 

^  I  was  delig)ited  with  Rome,  and  was  on  horseback  all  round  it 
many  hours  duly,  besides  in  it  the  rest  of  my  time,  bothering  over  its 
marvels.  I  excursed  and  skirred  the  country  round  to  Alba,  Titoli, 
FVescari,  Licenza,  he*  &o* ;  besides  I  visited  twice  the  Fall  of  Temi, 
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which  beats  every  thingr.  On  my  way  back,  close  to  the  temple  by 
its  banks,  I  got  some  famous  trout  out  of  the  river  Clitmnnus— the 
prettiest  little  stream  in  all  poesy,  near  the  first  post  from  Foligoo 
and  Spoletto.-— I  did  not  stay  at  Florence,  being  anxious  to  ^et  home 
to  Venice,  and  having  already  seen  the  ^leries  and  other  sights.  I 
left  my  commendatory  letters  the  evenmg  before  I  went ;  so  I  saw 
nobody. 

^  To-day»  Pindemonte,  the  celebrated  poet  of  Verona,  called  on  me ; 
he  is  a  little,  thin  man,  with  acute  and  pleasing  features ;  his  address 
good  and  gentle ;  his  appearance  altogether  very  philosophical ;  his  age 
about  sixty,  or  more.  He  is  one  of  their  best  going.  I  gave  him 
Forsythj  as  he  speaks,  or  reads  rather,  a  little  English,  and  will  find 
there  a  favourable  account  of  himself.  He  inquired  after  his  old 
Cruscan  friends.  Parsons,  Greathead,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  Merry,  all  of 
whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth.  I  gave  him  as  bad  an  account  of 
them  as  I  could,  answering,  as  the  false  *  Solomon  Lob*  does  to  '  Tot- 
terton*  in  the  farce,  'all  gone  dead,*  and  damned  by  a  satire  more  than 
twenty  years  ago;  that  the  name  of  their  extinguisher  was  Gifibrd; 
that  they  were  but  a  sad  set  of  scribes  after  all,  and  no  great  things 
in  any  other  way.  He  seemed,  as  was  natural,  very  much  pleased 
with  this  account  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and  went  away  greatly 
gratified  with  that  and  Mr.  ForsytVs  sententious  paragraph  of  applause 
in  his  own  (Pindemonte's)  favour.  After  having  been  a  little  liber- 
tine in  his  youth,  he  is  grown  devout,  and  takes  prayers,  and  talks  to 
himself,  to  keep  off  the  Devil ;  but  for  all  that,  he  is  a  very  nice  little 
old  gentleman. 

^  1  forgot  to  tell  you  that  at  Bologna  (which  is  celebrated  for  pro- 
ducing popes,  painters,  and  sausages)  I  saw  an  anatomical  gidlery, 
where  there  is  a  deal  of  waxwork,  in  which    ••••••    il 

made  and  moulded  by  ^ftmalt  professor,  whose  picture  and  merits  are 
preserved  and  detailed  to  you.  I  thought  her  pierformance  not  very 
favourable  to  her  imagination    ••••••. 

^  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  row  with  Hunt ;  but  suppose  him  to  be 
exasperated  by  the  Quarterly  and  vour  refusal  to  dttd ;  and  when  one 
is  angry  and  edits  a  paper,  I  shomd  think  the  temptation  too  strong 
for  literary  nature,  which  is  not^ways  human.  1  can't  conceive  in 
what,  and  for  what,  he  abuses  you :  what  have  you  done  Y  you  are  not 
an  author,  nor  a  politician,  nor  a  public  character ;  I  know  no  scrape 
you  have  tumbled  into.  1  am  the  more  sorry  for  this  because  I  intro- 
duced you  to  Hunt,  and  because  I  believe  him  to  be  a  good  man ;  but 
till  I  know  the  particulars,  I  can  give  no  opinion. 

'*  Let  me  know  about  Lalla  Rookh,  which  must  be  out  by  this  time. 

"  1  restore?  the  proofs,  but  the  punduatton  should  be  corrected.  I 
feel  too  lazy  to  have  at  it  myself;  so  boff  and  pray  Mr.  Gifford  forme. 
— Address  to  Vonico.  In  a  few  days  I  go  to  my  villeggiaturcL^  in  a 
casino  near  the  Brenta,  a  few  miles  only  on  the  mainland.  I  hare 
determined  on  another  year,  and  nuzny  years  of  residence,  if  I  can 
compass  them.  Marianna  is  with  me,  hardly  recovered  of  the  feTer, 
which  has  been  attacking  all  Italy  last  winter.  I  am  afraid  she  is  a 
little  hectic ;  but  I  hope  the  best.  <*  Ever,  &c. 

**  P.S.  Towaltzen  has  dona  a  bust  of  me  at  Rome  for  Mr.  Hob- 
bouse,  which  is  reckoned  very  good.  He  is  their  best  after  Canora, 
nnd  by  some  preferred  to  him. 

•*  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hodgson.    He  is  very  happyt  h»« 
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got  a  livingf  but  not  a  child :  if  he  had  stuck  to  a  curacy,  babes 
wocdd  have  come  of  course,  because  he  could  not  have  maintained 
them. 

"  Remember  me  to  all  friends,  &c.  &c. 

**  An  Austrian  officer,  the  other  day,  being  in  love  with  a  Venetian, 
was  ordered,  with  his  regiment,  into  Hungary.  Distracted  between 
love  and  duty,  he  purchased  a  deadly  drug,  which,  divid'mg  with  his 
mistress,  both  swadiowed.  The  ensuing  pains  were  terrific,  bet  the 
pills  were  purgative,  and  not  poisonous,  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
unsentimenUil  apothecary ;  so  Uiat  so  much  suicide  was  all  thrown 
away.  You  may  conceive  the  previous  confusion  and  the  final  lana4». 
ter ;  but  the  intention  was  good  on  all  sides." 


LETTER  CCLXXXIL 

TO   m.  MUaRAT. 


**  Venice,  June  8th,  1817. 
*'  The  present  letter  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  two  Armenian  frian, 
on  their  way,  l^  England,  to  Madras.  They  will  also  convey  some 
copies  of  the  Grammar,  which  I  think  you  agreed  to  take.  If  you  can 
be  of  any  use  to  them,  either  among  your  naval  or  East  Indian  acquaint- 
ances, I  hope  you  will  so  far  oblige  me,  as  they  and  their  order  have 
been  remarkably  attentive  and  friendly  towards  me  since  my  arrival 
at  Venice.  Their  names  are  Father  Sukias  Somalian  and  Father 
Sarkis  Theodorosian.  They  speak  Italian,  and  probably  French,  or  a 
Uttle  English.  Repeating  earnestly  my  recommendatory  request, 
believe  me  very  truly  yours,  ^  BTiaa. 

^  Perhaps  you  can  help  them  to  their  passage,  or  give  or  get  them 
lf»tt«>r»  for  India." 


LETTER  CCLXXXIIL 

TOMBi  MUSBAT. 

^  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  June  14th,  1817. 

''  I  vrrite  to  you  from  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  a  few  miles  from 
Venice,  where  I  have  colonized  for  six  months  to  come.  Address,  as 
\isual,  to  Venice. 

'*  Three  months  after  date  (17th  March), — ^like  the  unnegotiable  bill 
despond ingly  received  by  the  reluctant  tailor, — ^your  despatch  has 
arrived,  containing  the  extract  from  Moore's  Italy  and  Mr.  Maturings 
bankrupt  tragedy.  It  is  the  absurd  work  of  a  clever  man.  I  think  it 
might  nave  done  upon  the  stage  if  he  had  made  Manuel  (by  some 
trickery,  in  a  mask  or  visor)  fight  his  own  battle  instead  of  employing 
Molineux  as  his  champion ;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  Torri8mond,nave 
made  him  spare  the  son  of  his  enemy,  by  some  revulsion  of  feeling, 
not  incompatible  with  a  character  of  extravagant  and  distempered 
emotions.  But  as  it  is,  w)iat  with  the  Justiza,  and  the  ridirnilous  con- 
duct of  the  whole  dram,  pen.  (for  they  are  all  as  mad  as  Manuel,  who 
surely  must  have  had  more  interest  with  a  corrupt  bench  than  a  dis- 
tant relation  and  heir  pieramptive,  somewhat  suspect  of  homicide). 
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I  do  not  wonder  at  its  failure.  As  a  play,  it  is  impracticable ;  as  a 
poem,  no  great  things.  Who  was  the  *  Greek  that  matiLed  with  gloij> 
naked  V  the  Oljrmpic  wrestlers  t  or  Alexander  t&e  Greatf  when  he 
ran  stark  round  the  tomb  of  t*  other  fellow  ?  or  the  Sptitan  wbo  was 
fined  by  the  Ephori  for  fighting  without  his  armour  t  or  who  f  And  as 
to  '  flaying  off  life  like  a  garment,*  helas !  that 's  in  Tom  TTimpb  eoe 
king  Arthur's  soliloquy  : 

<  Life  *s  a  mere  rag,  not  worth  a  princess  wearing; 
I  '11  cast  it  off.* 

And  the  stage-directions — *  Staggers  among  the  bodies  ;*— the  slain  are 
too  numerous,  as  well  as  the  blackamoor  knights-penitent  bem^  one 
too  many :  and  De  Zelos  is  such  a  shabby  Monmouth-street  villain, 
without  any  redeeming  quality — Stap  my  vitals !  Maturin  seems  to  be 
declining  into  Nat.  Lee.  But  let  him  try  again ;  he  has  talent,  but  not 
much  taste.  I  'gin  to  fear,  or  to  hope,  that  Sotheby  after  all  is  to  be 
the  iGschylus  of  the  age,  miless  Mr.  Shiel  be  really  worthy  his  success. 
The  more  1  see  of  the  stage,  the  less  I  would  wish  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  it ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  I  hope  you  have  received  the 
Third  Act  of  Manfred,  which  will  at  least  prove  that  I  wish  to  Bteet 
very  clear  of  the  possibility  of  being  put  into  scenery.  I  sent  it  from 
Rome. 

**  1  retained  the  proof  of  Tasso.  By-the-way,  have  you  never 
received  a  translation  of  St.  Paul,  which  I  sent  you,  fwt  for  publica- 
tion, before  I  went  to  Rome  ?  ^-^ 

**  I  am  at  present  on  the  Brenta.  Opposite  is  a  Spanish  marquis,' 
ninety  years  old ;  next  his  casino  i^  a  Frenchman's,— besides  the 
natives ;  so  that,  as  somebody  said  the  other  day,  we  are  exactly  one 
of  Goldoni's  comedies  (La  Vedova  Scaltra),  where  a  Spaniard,  Eng^ 
lish,  and  Frenchman  are  introduced :  but  we  are  all  very  good  neigh- 
bours, Venetians,  &c.  Uc.  &c. 

'*  I  am  just  getting  on  horseback  for  my  evening^  ride,  and  a  visit  to 
a  physician,  who  has  an  af^reeable  family,  of  a  wife  and  four  mimar- 
ried  daughters,  all  under  eighteen,  who  are  friends  of  Signora  S  *  % 
and  enemies  to  nobody.  There  are,  and  are  to  be,  besides,  conversa- 
ziones and  I  know  not  what,  at  a  Countess  Labbia's  and  I  know  not 
whom.  The  weather  is  mild;  the  thermometer  110  in  the $un  this 
day,  and  80  odd  in  the  shade. 

"  Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  CCLXXXIV. 

TO  MR.  BIURRAV. 

^  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  June  17tht  1817. 

**  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  Moore's  suoceaa,  and  the 
more  so  that  1  never  doubted  that  it  would  be  complete,  lyhatever 
ffood  you  can  tell  me  of  him  and  his  poem  will  be  most  acceptable :  I 
feel  very  anxious  indeed  to  receive  it.  I  hope  that  he  is  as  nappy  in 
his  fame  and  reward  as  I  wish  him  to  be ;  for  I  know  no  one  who 
deserves  both  more— if  any  so  much. 

*•  Now  to  business  .••••••igay  unto  irou*  verflyy  tt  iaiK>t 
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80 ;  or,  as  the  foreigner  saiii  to  the  waiter,  after  asking  him  to  briof  a 
l^aaa  of  water,  to  which  the  man  answered, '  I  wiD,  nr,*— ^  Yoo  waff/ 
— G — d  d— n,*>I  say,  yoo  mtuhP  And  I  will  submit  this  to  the  deei- 
sioD  of  any  person  or  peiaone  to  be  iqipointed  by  both,  on  a  ii^ 
examination  of  the  circumstances  of  this  as  compared  with  the  i«e- 
cedinff  pqblieations.  So,  there's  for  yoo.  There  is  always  some  mw 
or  other  previonsly  to  all  our  publicatiOBS :  it  should  seem  that,  oa 
approximating,  we  can  never  qoite  get  o?er  the  natoral  amipai^  of 
author  and  booksdler,  and  that  more  paiticulaity  the  ferine  natme  of 
the  latter  must  break  forth. 

^  You  are  out  about  the  Third  Canto :  I  hare  not  done,  hit  de- 
signed, a  line  of  comimiation  to  that  poem.  I  was  too  short  a  time  «l 
Rome  for  it,  and  haTe  no  thought  of  recommencing.      •      •      • 

**  I  cannot  well  explain  to  you  by  letter  what  I  oooedve  to  be  Oe 
origin  of  Mrs.  Leigh^n  notion  about '  Tales  of  My  Landlord  f  bat  it  is 
some  pointo  of  the  characters  of  Sir  E.  Manley  and  Bwiey,  as  well 
as  one  or  two  of  the  jocular  portions,  on  which  it  is  ibmided,  probably. 

**  If  yon  have  received  Ur.  Polidori,  as  weQ  as  a  parcel  of  books^ 
and  you  can  be  of  use  to  him,  be  so.  I  never  was  much  more  die* 
gusted  with  any  human  production  than  with  the  eternal  nonsense, 
and  tracasseries,  and  emptiness,  and  m-hmnour,  and  vanity  oi  thai 
youn^  person ;  but  he  has  some  talent,  and  is  a  man  of  hoooor,  aad 
has  dispositions  of  amendment,  in  which  he  has  been  aided  by  a  little 
subsequent  experience,  and  may  turn  ont  w^  Tlierefore,  use  your 
government  interest  for  him,  for  he  is  improved  and  inurovable. 

«  Yours,  Jtc"" 

LETTER  CCLXXXY. 

TO  MB.  MUaaAT. 


^  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  June  18th,  1817. 

**  Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  Dr.  Holland  from  Pindemonte.  Not  know- 
inff  the  doctor's  address,  I  am  desired  to  inquire,  and  perhaps,  being 
a  literary  man,  you  wHl  know  or  discover  his  haunt  near  some  popn- 
loos  churchyara.  I  have  written  to  you  a  scolding  letter— I  believe, 
upon  a  misapprehended  passage  in  your  letter— but  never  mind :  it 
win  do  for  next  time,  aim  you  will  surely  deserve  it.  Talking  of 
doctors  reminds  me  once  more  to  recommend  to  you  one  who  will 
not  recommend  himself,— iheCNoetorPolidorL  If  yoo  can  help  him  to  a 
poblisber,  do  *,  or,  if  you  have  any  sick  relation,  I  would  aidvise  his 
advice:  all  the  patients  he  had  in  Italy  are  dead — Mr.  *  **8  son, 
Mr.  Homer,  and  Lord  G  *  *,  whom  he  embowelled  with  great  suc- 
cess at  Pisa.  •  •  •  • 

'*  Remember  me  to  Moore,  whom  I  congratulate.  How  is  Ropn  1 
and  what  is  become  of  Campbell  and  all  t*  other  fellows  of  the  Druid 
order  ?  I  got  Maturin's  Bedlam  at  last,  but  no  other  parcel ;  I  am  in 
fits  for  the  tooth-powder,  and  the  magnesia.  I  want  some  of  Burkitt's 
Soda  powders.  Will  you  tell  Mr.  Kinnaird  that  I  have  written  him' 
two  letters  on  pressing  business  (about  Newstead,  &c.),  to  which  I 
humbly  solicit  his  attendance.  I  am  just  returned  from  a  gallop 
along  the  banks  of  the  Brenta — time,  sunset. 

''Yonrs, 

•*B.^ 
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LETTER  CCLXXXVI. 

TO   MR.  MURRAY. 

• 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  July  Ist,  1817. 
''Since  my  former  letter,  I  have  been  working  up  my  impressions 
into  a  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  of  which  1  have  rougnened  off 
about  rather  better  than  thirty  stanzas,  and  mean  to  go  on ;  and  probably 
to  make  this  '  Fytte'  the  concluding  one  of  the  poem,  so  that  you  may 
propose  against  the  autumn  to  draw  out  the  conscription  for  1818. 
Vou  must  provide  moneys,  as  this  new  resumption  bodes  you  certain 
disbursements.  Somewhere  about  the  end  of  September  or  October, 
I  propose  to  be  under  way  ( i.  e.  in  the  press) ;  but  I  have  no  idea  yet 
of  the  probable  length  or  calibre  of  the  Canto,  or  what  it  will  be  good 
for ;  but  I  mean  to  be  as  mercenar}^  as  possible,  an  example  (I  do  not 
mean  of  any  individual  in  particular,  and  least  of  all  any  person  or 
persons  of  our  mutual  acquaintance)  which  I  should  have  followed  in 
my  youth,  and  1  might  still  have  been  a  prosperous  gentleman. 
.    "No  tooth-powder,  no  letters,  no  recent  tidings  of  you. 

"  Mr.  Lewis  is  at  Venice,  and  I  am  going  up  to  stav  a  week  with 
him  there — as  it  is  one  of  his  enthusiasms  also  to  like  the  city. 

"  I  stood  in  Venice  on  the  *  Bridge  of  Sighs,'  &c.  &c. 

"  The  *  Bridge  of  Sighs'  (i.  e.  Ponte  de'i  Sospiri)  is  that  which 
divides,  or  rather  joins,  the  palace  of  the  Doge  to  the  prison  of  the 
state.  It  has  two  passages :  the  criminal  went  by  the  one  to  judg- 
ment, and  returned  by  the  other  to  death,  being  strangled  in  a  chamber 
adjoining,  where  there  was  a  mechanical  process  for  the  purpose. 

"  This  is  the  first  stanza  of  our  new  Canto ;  and  now  for  a  line  of 
the  second : 

"  In  Venice,  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more. 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier, 
Her  palaces,  &c.  &c. 

^'  You  know  that  formerly  the  gondoliers  sung  always,  and  Tasso's 
Gierusalemme  was  their  ballad.  Venice  is  built  on  seventy-two 
islands. 

"  There !  there 's  a  brick  of  your  new  Babel !  and  now,  sirrah !  what 
say  you  to  the  sample  I  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.S.  I  shall  write  again  by-and-by." 

LETTER  CCLXXXVII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  July  8th,  1817. 
"  If  you  can  convey  the  enclosed  letter  to  its  address,  or  discover  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  directed,  you  will  confer  a  favour  upon  the  Vene- 
tian creditor  of  a  deceased  Englishman.    This  epistle  is  a  dun  to  his 
executor,  for  house-rent.    The  name  of  the  insolvent  defunct  is,  or 
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was.  Porter  Fatter^  accordioffto  the  account  of  the  plaintiff;  which  I 
rather  suspect  ought  to  be  Walter  Porter^  according  to  our  mode  of 
collocation.  If  you  are  acquainted  with  any  dead  nian  of  the  like 
name  a  good  deal  in  debt,  pray  dig  him  up,  and  tell  him  that '  a  pound 
of  his  fair  flesh'  or  the  ducats  are  required,  and  that  *  if  you  deny  them, 
Re  upon  your  law !' 

^  1  hear  nothing  more  from  you  about  Moore's  poem,  Rogers,  or 
other  literary  phenomena ;  but  to-morrow,  being  post-day,  will  bring 
perhaps  some  tidings.  I  write  to  you  with  people  talking  Venetian 
all  about,  so  (hat  you  must  not  expect  this  letter  to  be  all  English. 

^  The  other  day,  I  had  a  squabble  on  the  highway  as  follows :  I  was 
riding  pretty  quickly  from  Dolo  home  about  eight  in  the  ejening,  when 
I  passed  a  party  of  people  in  a  hired  carriage,  one  of  whom,  poking 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  began  bawling' to  me  in  an  inarticulate 
but  insolent  manner.  I  wheeled  my  horse  round,  and  overtaking, 
stopped  the  coach,  and  said,  *  Signor,  have  you  any  commands  for  me  V 
He  replied,  impudently  as  to  manner,  *  No.'  1  then  asked  him  what 
he  meant  by  tnat  unseemly  noise,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  passers- 
by.  He  replied  by  some  piece  of  impertinence,  to  which  I  answered 
by  giving  him  »  violent  slap  in  the  face.  I  then  dismounted  (for  this 
passed  at  the  window,  I  being  on  horseback  still),  and  opening  the 
door,  desired  him  to  walk  out,  or  I  would  give  him  another.  But  the 
first  had  settled  him  except  as  to  words,  of  which  he  poured  forth  a 
profusion  in  blasphemies,  swearing  that  he  would  go  to  the  police  and 
avouch  a  battery  sans  provocation.  I  said  he  lied,  and  was  a  *  *,and, 
if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  should  be  dragged  out  and  beaten  anew. 
He  then  held  his  tongue.  I  of  course  told  him  my  name  and  resi- 
dence, and  defied  him  to  the  death,  if  he  were  a  gentleman,  or  not  a 
gentleman,  and  had  the  inclination  to  be  genteel  in  the  way  of  combat. 
He  went  to  the  police,  but  thefre  having  ^en  bystanders  in  the  road, — 
particularly  a  soldier,  who  had  seen  the  business,— as  well  as  my  ser- 
vant, notwithstanding  the  oaths  of  the  coachman  and  five  insides 
besides  the  plaintiff,  and  a  good  deal  of  paying  on  all  sides,  his  com- 
plaint was  dismissed,  he  having  been  the  aggressor ; — and  I  was  sub- 
sequently informed  that,  had  i  not  given  him  a  blow,  he  might  have 
been  had  into  durance. 

'^  So  set  down  this, — *  that  in  Aleppo  once'  I  *  beat  a  Venetian ;'  but 
I  assure  yon  that  he  deserved  it,  for  I  am  a  quiet  man,  like  Candide, 
though  with  somewhat  of  his  fortune  in  bemg  forced  to  forego  my 
natural  meekness  every  now  and  Uien. 

"Yours,  &c. 
"  B." 


LETTER  CCLXXXVIII. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"Venice,  July  9th,  1817. 

"  1  have  got  the  sketch  and  extracts  from  Lalla  Rookh— which  1 
humbly  suspect  will  knock  up  *  *,  and  show  young  gentlemen  that 
something  more  than  having  been  across  a  camel's  hump  is  necessary 
to  write  a  good  oriental  tale.  The  plan,  as  well  as  the  extracts  I  have 
seen,  please  me  very  much  indeed,  and  1  feel  impatient  for  the  whole. 

*•  With  regard  to  the  critique  on  *  Manfred,'  you  have  been  in  such  a 
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^  The  new  and  last  Canto  is  130  staiiEas  in  length;  and  may  be 
made  more  or  less.  I  have  fixed  no  price,  even  in  idea,  and  have  no 
notion  of  what  it  may  be  good  for.  There  are  no  metaphjrsics  in  it ; 
at  least,  I  think  not.  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  promised  me  a  copy  of 
Tasso's  Will,  for  notes ;  and  I  have  some  curious  things  to  say  about 
Ferrara,  and  Parisina^s  story,  and  perhaps  a  farthing  candle's  worth 
of  light  upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  hterature.  I  shall  hardly  be 
ready  by  October ;  but  that  do  n't  matter.  I  have  all  to  copy  and 
correct,  and  the  notes  to  write. 

^  I  do  not  know  whether  Scott  will  like  it ;  but  I  have  called  him 
the  ^Arioito  of  the  North'  in  my  text    ff'he  Aould  not,  tay  10  ui  time. 

^  Lewis,  Hobhouse,  and  I  went  the  o^er  day  to  the  cucumcision 
of  a  sucking  Shylock.  I  have  seen  three  men's  heads  and  a  child's 
foreskin  cut  off  m  Italy.  Hie  ceremonies  are  very  moving,  but  too 
long  for  detail  in  this  weather. 

**  An  Italian  translation  of  *  Glenarvon'  came  lately  to  be  printed  at 
Venice.  The  censor  (S'.  Pctrotini)  refused  tcr  sanction  the  publicUion 
till  he  had  seen  me  on  the  subject.  I  told  him  Uiat  I  did  not  recognise 
the  slightest  relation  between  that  book  and  myself;  but  that,  what- 
ever opinions  might  be  upon  that  subject,  /  would  never  prevent  or 
oppose  the  publication  of  any  book,  in  amy  language,  on  my  own  pri- 
vate aiecount ;  aiM  desired  him  (against  his  inclination)  to  permit  the 
poojr  translator  to  publish  his  labours.  It  is  going  forward  in  conse- 
quence.   You  may  say  this,  with  my  compliments,  to  the  author. 

"  Yours." 


LETTER  CCXCIII. 

TO  MB.  MUBEAY. 


*«  Venioe,  August  12, 1817. 

^  I  have  been  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
not  only  because  she  had  been  very  kind  to  me  at  Copet,  but  because 
now  I  can  never  requite  her.  In  a  general  point  of  view,  she  will 
leave  a  neat  gap  in  society  and  literature. 

^  With  regard  to  death,  I  doubt  that  we  have  any  right  to  pity  the 
dead  for  their  own  sakes. 

^  The  copies  of  Manfred  and  Tasso  are  arrived,  thanks  to  Mr.  Cro- 
ker's  cover.  You  have  destroyed  the  whole  effect  and  moral  of  the 
poem  by  omitting  the  last  line  of  Manfred's  speaking ;  and  why  this 
was  done,  I  know  not.  Why  you  persist  in  sayinff  nothing  of  the 
thing  itself,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  If  it  is  for  fear  of 
telling  me  something  disagreeable, you  are  wrong;  because  sooner  or 
later  I  must  know  it,  and  f  am  not  so  new,  nor  so  raw,  nor  so  inexpe- 
rienced, as  not  to  be  able  to  bear,  not  the  mere  paltry,  petty  disap- 
pointments of  authorship,  but  things  more  serious, — at  least,  I  hope 
80,  and  that  what  you  may  think  irritability  is  merely  mechanical,  and 
only  acts  like  galvanism  on  a  dead  body,  or  the  muscular  motion 
which  survives  sensation. 

**  If  it  is  that  you  are  out  of  humour,  because  I  wrote  to  vou  a  sharp 
letter,  recollect  that  it  was  partly  from  a  misconception  of  your  letter, 
and  putly  because  you  did  a  thmg  you  had  no  right  to  do  without 
consulting  me. 

'*  I  have,  however,  heard  good  of  Manfred  from  two  other  quarters. 
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and  from  men  who  would  not  be  scniptiloiui  in  saying  what  they 
thought,  or  what  was  said ;  and  so  *  good-morrow  to  you,  good  Master 
Lieutenant.' 

^  I  wrote  to  you  twice  ^Kmt  the  4th  Canto,  which  you  will  answer 
at  your  pleasure.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  1  have  come  up  for  a  ^y  to  the 
city ;  Mr.  Lewis  is  gone  to  England ;  and  I  am 

"  Yours." 


LETTER  CCXCIV. 

TO  BfR.  MuaaAT. 

''  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  Aug^ust  21, 1817. 

"  1  take  you  at  your  word  about  Mr.  Hanson,  and  will  feel  obliged 
if  you  will  go  to  him,  and  request  Mr.  Davies  also  to  visit  him  by  my 
desire,  and  repeat  that  I  trust  that  neither  Mr.  Kinnaird's  absence  nor 
mine  will  prevent  his  taking  all  proper  steps  to  accelerate  and  promote 
the  sale  of  Newstead  ana  Rochdale,  upon  which  the  whole  of  my 
future  personal  comfort  depends.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express 
how  much  any  delays  upon  these  points  would  in^nvenienos  me ; 
and  I  do  not  luiow  a  greater  obligation  that  can  be  conferred  upon  me 
than  the  pressing  these  things  upon  Hanson,  and  making  him  act 
according  to  my  wishes.  I  wish  you  would  tpeak  out,  at  least  to  me, 
and  tell  me  what  you  allude  to  by  your  cold  way  of  mentioning  him. 
All  mysteries  at  such  a  distance  are  not  merely  tormenting  but  mis- 
chievous, and  may  be  prejudicial  to  my  interests ;  so  pray  expound, 
that  I  may  consult  with  Mr.  Kinnaird  when  he  arrives ;  and  remember 
that  I  prefer  the  most  disagreeable  certainties  to  hints  and  inuendoes. 
The  devi)  take  every  body ;  I  never  can  get  any  person  to  be  explicit 
about  any  thing  or  any  body,  and  my  whole  life  is  passed  in  conjec- 
tures of  what  people  mean:  you  all  talk  in  Uie  style  of  0  *  *  L  *  *'8 
novels. 

"  It  is  not  Mr.  St.  John,  but  Mr.  Si.  Avbmt  son  of  Sir  John  St. 
Aubyn.  PoUdori  knows  him,  and  introduced  him  to  me.  He  is  of 
Oxford  and  has  got  my  parcel.  The  doctor  will  ferret  him  out,  or 
ouffht.  The  parcel  contains  many  letters,  some  of  Madame  de  Stag's, 
and  other  people's,  besides  MSS.,  &c.  By ,  if  1  find  the  gentle- 
man, and  he  do  n't  find  the  parcel,  I  will  say  something  he  won't  like 
to  hear. 

"  You  want  a  •  civil  and  delicate  declension'  for  the  medical  tragedy? 
Take  it— 

*'  Dear  Doctor,  I  have  read  your  play, 
Which  is  a  good  one  in  its  way ; 
Purges  the  eyes  and  moves  the  bowels, 
And  drenches  handkerchiefs  like  towels 
With  tears,  that,  in  a  flux  of  grief, 
Aflbrd  hysterical  relief 
To  shattered  nerves  and  quicken'd  pulses, 
Which  your  catastroite  convulses. 

'*  I  like  your  moral  and  machinery ; 
Your  plot,  too,  has  such  scope  for  scenery ! 
Your  dialogue  is  apt  and  smart; 
l^e  play's  concoction  full  of  art ; 
Vol.  II.' 
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Your  hero  raves,  your  heroine  cnes. 

All  stab,  and  every  body  dies. 

In  short,  your  tragedy  would  be 

The  very  thing  to  hear  and  see : 

And  for  a  piece  of  publication, 

If  I  decline  on  this  occasion, 

II  is  not  that  I  am  not  sensible 

To  merits  in  themselves  ostensible. 

But — and  I  grieve  to  speak  it — plays 

Are  drugs — mere  drugs,  sir — ^now-a-dajrs. 

I  had  a  heavy  loss  by  '  Manuel,* — 

Too  lucky  if  it  prove  not  annual, — 

And  S  •  •,  with  his  '  Orestes,' 

(Which,  by-the-by,  the  author's  best  is,) 

Has  lain  so  very  long  on  hand 

That  I  despair  of  all  demand. 

I  've  advertised,  but  see  my  books. 

Or  only  watch  my  shopman's  looks ; — 

Still  Ivan,  Ina,  and  such  lumber. 

My  back-shop  glut,  my  shelves  encumber. 

«<  There  's  Byron,  too,  who  once  did  better. 
Has  sent  me,  u>lded  in  a  letter, 
A  sort  of— it 's  no  more  a  drama 
Than  Damley,  Ivan,  or  Kehama; 
So  alter'd  since  last  year  his  pen  is, 

I  think  he  's  lost  his  wits  at  Venice. 

•  ••••• 

In  short,  sir,  what  with  one  and  t'  other, 
*  I  dare  not  venture  on  another. 
I  write  in  haste ;  excuse  each  blunder ; 
The  coaches  through  the  street  so  thunder 
My  room 's  so  full — we  've  Gifford  here 
Reading  MS.,  with  Hookham  Frere 
Pronouncing  on  the  nouns  and  particles 
Of  some  of  our  forthcoming  Articles. 

**  The  Quarterly — Ah,  sir,  if  you 
Had  but  the  genius  to  review ! — 
A  smart  critique  upon  St.  Helena, , 
Or  if  you  only  would  but  tell  in  a 

Short  compass  what but,  to  resume 

As  I  was  saying,  sir,  the  room — 
The  room 's  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 
Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres,  and  Wards, 
And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits ;— 
My  humble  tenement  admits 
All  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent. 
From  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent. 
^  A  party  dines  with  me  to-day. 
All  clever  men,  who  make  their  way; 
They're  at  this  moment  in  discussion 
On  poor  De  Stael's  late  dissolution. 
Her  book«  they  say,  was  in  advance — 

Pray  Heaven,  she  tell  the  truth  of  France ! 

•  •  •  •  •  •         • 
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^'  Thus  run  our  time  and  tongues  away. — 
But,  to  retuni,  sir,  to  your  jday : 
Sorry,  sir,  but  I  cannot  deal, 
Uidess  H  were  acted  by  O^Neill. 
My  hands  so  full,  my  head  so  busy, 
I  'm  almost  dead,  and  always  dizzy ; 
And  so,  with  endless  truth  and  hurry, 
Dear  Doctor,  I  am  yours, 

^  John  Moiaat. 

'"  P.S.  I  *ye  done  the  fourth  and  last  Canto,  which  amounts  to  133 
stanzas.  I  desire  you  to  name  a  price;  if  yon  do n\  I  will;  sol 
advise  you  in  time.  ^  Yours,  Itc. 

**  Hiere  will  be  a  good  many  notes.** 

Among  those  minor  misrepresentations  of  which  it  was  Lord  Bjrron's 
fate  to  be  the  victim,  advantage  was,  at  this  time,  takoi  of  his  professed 
distaste  to  the  English,  to  accuse  him  of  acts  of  inhospitality,  and 
even  rudeness,  towards  some  of  his  fellow-countr3rmen.  How  far 
different  was  his  treatment  of  all  who  ever  visited  hmi,  many  grateful 
testimonies  mi^t  be  collected  to  prove ;  but  I  shall  here  content  mr- 
self  with  selecting  a  few  extracts  from  an  account  given  me  l^  Mr. 
Henry  Joy  of  a  visit  which,  in  company  with  another  English  gentle- 
man, he  paid  to  the  noble  poet  this  summer,  at  his  villa  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brenta.  After  mentioning  the  various  civilities  they  had  expe- 
rienced from  Lord  Bjnron,  and,  among  others,  his  having  requeued 
them  to  name  their  own  day  for  dining  with  liim,— ^  We  availed  our- 
selves,** says  Mr.  Joy,  "  of  this  considerate  courtesy  by  naming  th^ 
day  fixed  for  our  return  to  Padua,  when  our  route  would  lead  us  to  his 
door;  and  we  were  welcomed  with  all  the  cordiality  which  was  to  be 
expected  from  so  friendly  a  bidding.  Such  traits  of  kindness  in  such 
a  man  deserve  to  be  recorded  on  account  of  the  numerous  slanders 
thrown  upon  him  by  some  of  the  tribes  of  tourists,  who  resented  as  a 
personal  afiront  his  resolution  to  avoid  their  impertinent  inroads  opon 
nis  retirement.  So  far  from  any  appearance  of  indiscriminate  aver- 
sion to  his  countrymen,  his  inquiries  about  his  friends  in  England 
iquontmpan  magna  Juuti)  were  most  anxious  and  particular. 

'*  He  expressed  some  opinions,**  continues  my  informant,  ^  on  mat- 
ters of  taste,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  his  biographer.  He  con- 
tended that  Sculpture,  as  an  art,  was  vastly  superior  to  Painting; — sa 
preference  which  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  loiirth 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  fives  the  most  elaborate  and  splendid 
account  of  several  statues,  and  none  of  any  pictures ;  although  Italy 
is,  emphatically,  the  land  of  Painting,  and  her  best  statues  are  derived 
from  Greece.  By-the-way,  he  told  us  that  there  were  more  object* 
of  interest  in  Rome  alone  than  in  all  Greece  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other.  •  •  •  *  After  re^ng  us  with  an  excellent  dinner  (in 
which,  by-the-by,  a  very  English  joint  of  roast  beef  showed  that  he 
did  not  extend  his  antipathies  to  all  John-Bullisms),  be  took  me  in  has 
carriage  some  miles  of  our  route  towards  Padua,  after  9polo^:izing  to  nqr 
fellow-traveller  for  the  separation,  on  the  score  of  his  anxiety  to  hear 
all  he  could  of  his  friends  in  England ;  and  I  quitted  him  with  a  eon- 
firmed  impression  of  the  strong  vdour  and  sinceritr  of  his  attachment 
to  those  by  whom  he  did  not  fancy  himself  slighted  or  Hl-treated.** 

G9 
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LETTER  CCXCV. 

TO  MR.   MURRA.T. 

"  Sept  4th,  1817. 

**  Your  letter  of  the  15th  has  conveyed  with  its  contents  the  impres- 
sion of  a  8C«1,  to  which  the  *  Saracen's  Head'  is  a  seraph,  and  the 
<  Bull  and  Mouth'  a  delicate  device.  I  knew  that  calumny  had  suffi- 
ciently Uadufud  me  of  later  da3rs,  but  not  that  it  had  given  the  features 
as  well  as  complexion  of  a  negro.  Poor  Augusta  is  not  less,  but 
rather  more,  shocked  than  myself,  and  says, '  people  seem  to  have  lost 
their  recollection  strangely'  when  they  ensraved  such  a  *  blackamoor.' 
Pray  do  n't  seal  (at  least  to  me)  with  such  a  caricature  of  the  human 
numskull  altogetner :  and  if  you  do  n't  break  the  seal-cutter's  head,  at 
least  crack  his  libel  (or  likeness,  if  it  should  be  a  likeness)  of  mine. 

^  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  not  yet  arrived,  but  expected.  He  has  lost  by  the 
way  all  the  tooth-powder,  as  a  letter  from  Spa  informs  me. 

^  By  Mr.  Rose  I  received  safely,  though  tardily,  magnesia  and  tooth- 
powder,  and  •  •  •  •.  Why  do  you  send  me  such  trash — worse 
than  trash,  the  Sublime  of  Mediocrity  t  Thanks  for  Lalla,  however, 
which  is  good ;  and  thanks  for  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly,  both  very 
amusing  and  well-written.  Paris  in  1815,  &c.— eood.  Modem  Greece 
— ffood  for  nothing ;  written  bv  some  one  who  has  never  been  there, 
and  not  being  able  to  manage  the  Spenser  stanza,  has  invented  a  thing 
of  its  own,  consisting  of  two  elegiac  stanzas,  a  heroic  line,  and  an 
Alexandrine,  twisted  on  a  string.  Besides,  why  *  modem  F*  You 
may  say  modem  GredUf  but  surely  Greece  itself  is  rather  more  ancient 
thaa«ver  it  was. — ^Now  for  business. 

**  Yoa  offer  1500  guineas  for  the  new  Canto :  I  won't  take  it.  I  ask 
two  thousand  five  hundred  guineas  for  it,  which  you  will  either  give 
or  not,  as  you  think  proper.  It  concludes  the  poem,  and  consists  of 
144  stanzas.  The  notes  are  numerous,  and  chie^  written  by  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  wnose  researches  have  been  indefatigable,  and  who,  I  will  ven- 
twe  to  say,  has  more  real  knowledge  of  Rome  and  its  environs  than 
any  Englishman  who  has  been  there  since  Gibbon.  By-the-way,  to 
prevent  any  mistakes,  I  think  it  necessaiy  to  state  the  fact  that  he^ 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  price  or  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  copyright  of  either  poem  or  notes  directly  or  indirectly ; 
so  that  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  is  by,  for,  or  througli  him,  that  1 
require  more  for  this  Canto  than  the  preceding. — No:  but  if  Mr. 
Eustace  was  to  have  had  two  thousand  for  a  poem  on  Education  ;  if 
Mr.  Moore  is  to  have  three  thousand  for  Lalla,  &,c. ;  if  Mr.  Campbell 
is  to  have  three  thousand  for  his  prose  on  poetry—  1  do  n't  mean  to  dis- 
parage these  gentlemen  in  their  labours — ^but  I  ask  the  aforesaid  price 
for  mine.  You  will  tell  me  that  their  productions  are  considerably 
longer:  very  true,  and  when  they  shorten  them,  1  will  lengthen  mine, 
ana  ask  less.  You  shall  submit  the  MS.  to  Mr.  Gifford,  and  anv  other 
two  genUemen  to  be  named  by  you  (Mr.  Frere,  or  Mr.  Croker,  or 
whomever  you  please,  except  such  fellows  as  your  *  *  s  and  *  *  s), 
and  if  they  pronounce  this  Canto  to  be  inferior  as  a  whole  to  tlie  pre- 
ceding, I  will  not  appeal  from  their  award,  but  bum  the  manuscript, 
and  leave  things  as  tney  are. 

*•  Yours  verv  trulv. 
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**  P.S.  In  answer  to  a  fonner  letter,  I  sent  you  a  short  statement  of 
what  I  thought  the  state  of  our  present  copyright  account,  viz.  six 
hundred  pounds  still  (or  lately)  due  on  Childe  Harold,  and  six  hundred 
gmnecLs,  Manfred  ana  Tasso,  making  a  total  of  twelve  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.  If  we  a^e  about  Uie  new  poem,  I  shall  Uike  ^ 
liberty  to  reserve  the  choice  of  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  pid^ 
lished,  viz.  a  quarto,  certes."    •♦••••• 


LETTER  CCXCVI. 

TO  MR.   HOPPHKB* 

'<  La  Mira,  Sept.  12th,  1817. 

^*I  set  out  yesterday  momipff  with  the  intention  of  pajring  my 
respects,  and  availing  myself  of  your  permission  to  walk  over  t£e 
premises.*  On  arrivmg  at  Padua,  I  found  that  the  march  of  the 
Austrian  troops  had  engrossed  so  many  horses,!  that  those  I  could 
procure  were  hardly  able  to  crawl ;  and  their  weakness,  together  with 
the  prospect  of  finmng  none  at  all  at  the  post-house  of  Monselice,  and 
consequently  either  not  arriving  that  day  at  Este,  or  so  late  as  to  be 
unable  to  return  home  the  same  evening,  induced  me  to  turn  aside  in 
a  second  visit  to  Arqua,  instead  of  proceeding  onwards ;  and  even 
thus  I  hardly  got  back  in  time. . 

'*  Next  week  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  in  Venice  to  meet  Lord  Kin- 
naird  and  his  brother,  who  are  expected  in  a  few  days.  And  this 
interruption,  together  with  that  occasioned  by  the  continued  march  of 
the  Austrians  for  the  next  few  days,  wlU  not  allow  me  to  fix  any  pre- 
cise period  for  availing  myself  of  your  kindness,  though  I  should  Urish 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity.  Perhaps,  if  absent  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  permit  one  of  your  servants  to  show  me  the  groimds 
and  house,  or  as  much  of  either  as  may  be  convenient ;  at  any  rate,  I 
shall  take  the  first  occasion  possible  to  go  over,  and  regret  very  much 
that  I  was  yesterday  prevented. 

« I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obliged,  ^cJ" 

*  A  country-houie  on  the  Euginemn  hills,  near  Ette,  which  Mr.  Hoppner, 
who  WM  then  the  EngllBh  coneul-general  at  Venice,  had  for  tome  time 
occupied,  and  which  Lord  Byron  afterward  rented  of  him,  but  never  resided 
in  it. 

t  8o  neat  wae  the  demand  for  hones,  on  the  line  of  march  of  the  Aus* 
trians,  that  all  tfioee  belonging  to  private  individuals  were  put  in  requisition 
for  their  use,  and  Lord  Byron  himself  received  an  order  to  send  his  for  the 
same  purpose.  This,  however,  he  positively  refused  to  do,  adding,  that  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  take  them  by  force,  he  would  shoot  them  through  thtt 
head  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  rather  than  submit  to  such  an  act  of  tyFaimy 
upon  a  foreigner  who  was  merely  a  temporarv  resident  in  the  eoimtiy. 
"Whether  his  answer  was  ever  reported  to  the  higher  authorities  I  know  not ; 
but  his  honies  were  suffered  to  remain  unmolested  in  his  stables. 
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"September  I5th,  ISIT. 

"  1  enclose  a  sheel  for  correction,  if  ever  you  get  lo  another  edition. 

J  will  observe  that  the  blunder  in  prinling  makes  it  appear  as  if  Ihr^ 

iteau  was  avtr  St.  Gingo,  instead  of  being  on  the  opposite  shore  of 

„a.  Lake,  over  Clareus.    So,  separate  the  paragraphs,  otherwise  ttiv 

(aporraphy  will  seem  as  inaccurate  as  your  ^pography  on  this  occasion. 

"The  other  day  I  wrote  to  convey  my  proposition  with  regard  lo 
the  fourth  and  concluding  Canto.  I  have  gone  overand  extended  it  to 
one  hundred  and  firiy  stanzas,  which  is  Hlniosl  as  long  as  the  (irst  two 
were  originally,  and  longer  by  itself  than  any  of  the  smaller  pocmn 
except  the  '  Corsair."  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  made  some  very  valuable  and 
accurate  notes  of  considerable  length,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will 
do  for  the  text  all  that  I  cnn  to  finish  with  decency.  I  look  upon 
Childo  Harold  as  my  best ;  and  as  I  begun,  I  think  of  concluding  with 
iL  But  I  make  no  resolutions  on  that  hend,  as  1  broke  my  former 
intention  with  regard  lo  the  '  Corsair,'  However,  1  fear  that  I  ahal! 
never  do  better;  and  yet,  not  being  thirty  years  of  age,  for  some  moons 
to  come,  one  ought  to  be  progressive  as  far  as  inteUect  goes  for  manv 
a  good  year.  But  I  have  had  a  devilish  deal  of  tear  and  wear  of  raiiid 
and  body  in  my  time,  besides  having  published  too  often  and  much 
nlready.  God  grant  me  some  judgment  to  do  what  may  be  most 
fitting  in  that  and  every  thing  else,  for  I  doubt  my  own  eieeedingly. 

**  I  have  read  '  Lalla  Rookh,'  but  not  with  sufficient  attention  yei. 
for  I  lido  about,  and  lounge,  and  ponder,  and — two  or  three  other 
ibingSi  so  that  my  reading  is  very  desultory,  and  not  so  attentive  as 
it  nMd  to  be.  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  its  popularity,  for  Moore  is  n 
*ery  noble  fellow  in  all  respects,  and  will  enjoy  it  without  any  of  the 
bad  feelings  which  success — good  or  evil — sometimes  engenders  in 
(he  men  of  rhyme.  Of  the  Poem  itself,  I  will  tell  you  my  opinion 
when  I  have  mastered  it:  1  aay  of  the  Poem,  for  I  don't  like  the 

Ijtro*e  at  all,  at  all :  and  in  the  mean  time,  tiie  '  Fire- worshippers'  is  the 
oest,  and  the  '  Veiled  Prophet'  ihe  worst,  of  the  volume. 
■'  With  regard  to  poetry  in  general,*  I  am  convinced,  the  more  1 
think  of  it,  that  he  and  oil  of  lu— Scott,  Soutbey,  Wordsworth,  Moore. 
Campbelli  1, — ue  all  in  the  wron;,  one  as  much  aa  another ;  that  wc 
an  upon  a  wniiiffievoluttanaiT  poetical  svetem,  or  systems,  not  wonli 
a  damn  in  itaeU,  and  from  wnicb  none  but  Rogers  and  Crabtte  arc 
free ;  and  that  the  piesent  and  next  generationa  will  finally  be  of  this 
opinion.  I  am  th«  more  confinned  in  thia  by  baving  latelv  gone  over 
BOine  of  bur  daaatcs,  paiticulariy  Pope,  whom  1  tried  in  this  way :— I 
took  Hoore'a  poems  and  my  own  and  some  others,  and  went  over 
them  aide  by  side  with  Pope*a,  and  1  was  really  astonished  (1  ought 
not  lo  have  been  so)  and  mortified  at  the  ineffable  distance  in  point  of 
aense,  learning,  effect,  and  even  anaginaHon,  passion,  and  tmcniion, 

*  Do  this  puignpb,  in  Um  MS.  copy  of  ths  abov*  latter,  I  find  tba  fal- 
lowing iwta,  in  tlw  huidwiiting  of  Mi.  Qiffnrd :  "  Thaiv  ii  mora  good 
Man,  and  faaling,  and  jndgnant  in  this  pisnge,  thui  in  any  othar.  I  oter 
read,  or  Lord  Bynm  wrole.''^ 
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between  the  little  Queen  Anne's  man,  and  ub  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  Horace  then,  and  Claudian  now,  nnonp:  us ; 
and  if  I  had  to  begin  aeain,  1  would  mould  myself  aecordmgly. 
Orabbe  's  the  man,  but  he  nas  got  a  coarse  and  impracticable  subject, 
and  *  *  *  is  retiri^  upon  half-pay,  and  has  done  enough,  unless  he 
were  to  do  as  he  did  formerly .'' 

LETTER  CCXCVni. 

TO  MB.   MURRAY. 


"  September  17th,  1817. 

r«  •  •#  •  •  •  • 

•  •••••• 

'^Mr.  Hobhouse  purposes  being  in  England  in  November;  he  will 
bring  the  Fourth  Canto  with  him,  notes  and  all :  the  text  contains  one 
hundred  and  fifty  stanzas,  which  is  long  for  that  measure. 

^  With  regard  to  the  *  Ariosto  of  the  North,'  surely  their  themes, 
chiTalry,  war,  and  love  were  as  like  as  can  be ;  and  as  to  the  compli- 
ment, if  you  knew  what  the  Italians  think  of  Ariosto,  you  would  not 
hesitate  about  tiiat.  But  as  to  their  'measures,*  you  forget  that 
Ariosto's  is  an  octave  stanza,  and  Scott's  any  thing  but  a  stanza.    If 


the  Souih. 


4( 


'^  As  I  have  recently  troubled  you  rather  frequently,  I  will  conclude 
repeating  that  I  am 

"Yours  ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXCK. 

TO  MR.  MUIUUT. 

"  October  12th,  1817. 
Mr.  Kinnaird  and  his  brother.  Lord  Kinnaird,  have  been  here,  and 
are  now  gone  again.  All  your  missives  came,  except  the  tooth-powder, 
of  which  I  request  farther  supplies,  at  all  convenient  opportunities ; 
as  also  of  magnesia  and  soda-powders,  both  great  luxuries  here,  and 

neither  to  be  had  good,  or  indeed  hardly  at  all,  of  the  natives. 

•  ••••• 

"In  *  *'s  Life,  I  perceive  an  attack  upon  the  then  Committee  of 
D.  L.  Theatre  for  actmg  Bertram,  and  an  attack  upon  Maturin's  Ber- 
tram for  being  acted.  Considering  all  things,  this  is  not  ver^  mtefiil 
nor  graceful  on  the  part  of  the  worthy  autobiographer;  and  I  would 
answer,  if  1  had  not  obliged  him.  Putting  my  own  pains  to  forward 
the  views  of  *  *  out  of  the  question,  I  luiow  that  there  was  eveiy 
disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  Sub-Committee,  to  brinff  forward  anjr 
production  of  his,  were  it  feasible.  The  play  he  offered,  though  potti- 
cal,  did  not  appear  at  ail  practicable,  and  Bertram  did ; — and  hence  this 
long  tirade,  which  is  the  last  chapter  of  his  vagabond  life. 

"  As  for  Bertram,  Maturin  may  defend  his  own  begotten,  if  he  Ukes 
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It  well  enough;  Heave  the  Irish  clergyman  and  the  new  orator 
Henley  to'^attle  it  out  between  them,  satisfied  to  have  done  the  best 
I  oonla  for  Mb.    I  may  say  this  to  you^  who  know  it. 

^  Mr.  *  *  may  console  himself  with  the  fervour*— the  almost  reli- 
ffious  fervour  of  his  and  W  *  *'s  disciples,  as  he  calls  it.  If  he  means 
that  as  any  proof  of  their  merits,  I  will  find  him  as  much  '  fervour*  in 
beludf  of  Richard  Brothers  and  Joanna  Southcote  as  ever  g^hered 
over  his  pages  or  round  his  fireside.        •        •       •        •       • 

**  My  answer  to  vour  proposition  about  the  Fourth  Canto  you  will 
have  received,  and  1  await  yours ;— perhaps  we  may  not  agree.  I  have 
siiice  written  a  Poem  (of  84  octave  stanzas),  humorous,  in  or  after  the 
-excellent  manner  of  Mr.  Whistlecrafl  (whom  I  take  to  be  Frere),  on  a 
Yenetian  anecdote  which  amused  me : — but  till  I  have  your  answer,  I 
can  say  nothing  more  about  it. 

**  Mr.  Hobhouse  does  not  return  to  England  in  Novei&ber,  as  he 
intended,  but  will  winter  here ;  and  as  he  is  to  convey  the  poem,  or 
poems, — ^for  there  may  perhaps  be  more  than  the  two  mentioned 
{which,  by-the-way,  I  shall  not  perhaps  include  in  the  same  publica- 
tion or  agreement)---I  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  so  soon  as  expected ; 
but  I  siqipose  there  is  no  harm  in  the  delay. 

^  I  have  signed  and  sent  your  former  copyrights  by  Mr.  Kinnaird, 
but  tud  the  rece^  because  ue  money  is  not  yet  paid.  Mr.  Kinnaird 
haaa  |N>wer  of  attorney  to  sign  for  me,  and  wiU,  when  necessary. 

**  Many  thanks  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  is  very  kind  about 
Manfred,  and  defends  its  origiiudity,  which  I  did  not  know  Uiat  any 
body  had  attacked.  I  never  read^  and  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw 
the  *  Faustus  of  Marlow,'  and  had,  and  have,  no  dramatic  works  by  mc 
in  Eiuflish,  except  the  recent  things  you  sent  me ;  but  I  heard  Mr.  Lewis 
tnnsuite  verbally  some  scenes  of  CroetheU  Faiat  (which  were,  some 
good  and  some  Imd)  last  summer — which  is  all  I  know  of  the  history 
of  that  magical  personage ;  and  as  to  the  germs  of  Manfred,  they  may 
be  found  in  the  Journal  which  I  sent  to  Mrs.  Leigh  (part  of  which  3rou 
flaw)  when  I  went  over  first  the  Dent  de  Jaman,  and  then  the  Wengen 
or  wengeberg  Alp  and  Sbeideck,  and  made  the  giro  of  the  Jungfrau, 
Shreckhom,  &c.  &c.  shortly  before  I  left  Switzerland.  I  have  the 
iHiole  scene  of  Manfred  before  me  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday,  and 
coold  point  it  out,  spot  by  spot,  torrent  and  all. 

^  Or  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus  I  was  passionately  fond  as  a  boy 
(it  was  one  of  the  Greek  plays  we  read  thrice  a  year  at  Harrow) ; 
indeed  that  and  the  *  Medea'  were  the  only  ones,  except  the  ^  Seven 
before  Thebes,'  which  ever  much  pleased  me.  As  to  the '  Faustus  of 
Marlow,'  I  never  read,  never  saw,  nor  heard  of  it — at  least,  thought 
of  it,  except  that  I  think  Mr.  GifTord  mentioned,  in  a  note  of  his  whici: 
you  sent  me,  something  about  the  catastrophe ;  but  not  as  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  mine,  which  may  or  may  not  resemlhle  it,  for  any 
thing!  know. 

"  The  Prometheus,  if  not  exactly  in  my  plan,  has  always  been  so 
much  in  my  head,  that  I  can  easily  conceive  its  influence  over  all  or 
any  thing  that  1  have  written ;— but  I  deny  Marlow  and  his  progeny, 
and  beg  that  you  will  do  the  same. 

''  If  you  can  send  me  the  paper  in  question,*  which  the  Edinburgh 

*  A  paper  in  the  Edinborgh  MagaiiDe,  in  which  it  wu  sugfested  that  the 
gtneref  con«;eption  of  Mtnfrea.  and  mnrh  of  what  ifi  #Tc^ll<*nt  in  tho  mann(*r 
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Review  roentioos,  do.  The  review  in  the  magazine  3^011  say  was 
written  by  WUaon  ?  it  had  all  the  air  of  being  a  poet%  and  was  a 
very  good  one.  The  Edinburgh  Review  I  take  to  lie  Jeffrey's  own  by 
its  fnendliness.  I  wonder  they  thought  it  worth  while  to  do  so,  so 
soon  after  the  former ;  but  it  was  evidently  with  a  good  motive. 

**  I  saw  Hoppner  the  other  day,  whose  country-house  at  Este  I  have 
taken  for  two  years.  If  you  come  out  next  summer,  let  me  know  in 
time.^    Love  to  Giffbrd. 

"Yours  ever  truly. 

"  Crabbe,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Chantrey, 
Are  all  partakers  of  my  pantry. 

■ 

These  two  lines  are  omitted  in  your  letter  to  the  doctor,  after— < 

"  All  clever  men  who  make  their  way." 

t 
LETTER  CCC. 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  October  33, 1817. 

"  Your  two  letters  are  before  me,  and  our  bargain  is  so  Ihr  eon- 
eluded.  How  sorry  I  am  to  hear  that  Gifford  is  unwell !  Pnv  tell 
me  he  is  better;  1  hope  it  is  nothing  but  cold-  As  you  say  his  illness 
originates  in  cold,  I  trust  it  will  get  no  farther. 

"Mr.  WhUtlecraft  has  no  greater  admirer  than  myself:  I  have 
written  a  storv  in  89  stanzas,  in  imitation  of  him,  called  Bmo  (the 
short  name  for  Giuseppe,  that  is,  the  Joe  of  the  Italian  Joseph),  wnieh 
I  shall  throw  you  into  the  balance  of  the  Fourth  Canto,  to  help  you 
round  to  vour  money ;  but  you  perhaps  had  better  puUish  it  anony- 
mously :  but  this  we  wiU  see  to  by-and-by. 

"In  the  Notes  to  Canto  Fourth,  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  pointed  out 
several  erron  of  Gihbon.  You  may  depend  iqKm  H.'s  research  and 
accuracv.    You  may  print  it  in  what  shape  you  please. 

"With  regard  to  a  future  large  Edition,  you  may  print  idl,  oraoy 
thing,  except  *  English  Bards,*  to  the  repuUication  of  which  at  no 
time*will  I  consent.  I  would  not  reprint  them  on  any  consideration^ 
1  donH  think  them  good  for  much,  even  in  point  of  poetrv  t  and  as  to 
other  things,  you  are  to  recollect  that  I  gave  up  tne  publicaikm  on 
account  of  the  Hollands^  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  time  or  cirenni- 
stances  can  neutralize  the  suppression*  Add  to  which,  that,  after 
being  on  terms  with  almost  all  the  bards  and  critics  of  the  daVf  if 
would  be  sawye  at  any  time,  but  worst  of  all  now,  to  revive  this  lOCH' 
ish  Lampoon. 


"  The  review  of  Manfred  came  very  safely,  and  I  am  much  pUnuNMl 
with  it.  It  is  odd  that  they  should  say  (that  is,  somebody  in  a  fnafa* 
zine  whom  the  Edinburgh  controverts)  that  it  was  taken  from  Mtiv 
low*s  Faust,  which  I  never  md  nor  saw.    An  Americaiif  who 


of  its  eiseatioB,  bad  been  borrowiNl  horn  ^  The  Trsfkeal  Hklmf  ef  Pf. 
TkostiM,*'  of  Mtflow. 
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the  other  day  from  Germanyf  told  Mr.  Hobhouse  that  Manfired  was 

taken  from  Goethe's  FausL    The  devil  may  take  both  the  F^ustuses, 

€rerman  and  Eng^sh — I  have  taken  neither. 

^  ^  Will  you  send  to  Hamon^  and  say  that  he  has  not  written  since 

9th  September! — at  least  1  have  had  no  letter  since,  to  my  great 

smprise. 

^  Will  you  desire  Messrs.  Morland  to  send  out  whatever  additional 
sums  have  or  may  be  paid  in  credit  immediately,  and  alwajrs,  to  their 
Venice  correspondents  I  It  is  two  months  ago  that  they  sent  me  out 
an  additional  credit  for  one  thmuand  pounds.  I  was  very  glad  of  it, 
but  I  do  n*t  know  how  the  devil  it  came ;  for  I  can  only  make  out  500 
of  Hanson's  payment,  and  I  had  thought  the  other  500  came  from 
you ;  but  it  did  not,  it  seems,  as,  by  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  you  have 
only  just  paid  the  £1230  balance. 

^  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  on  his  way  home  with  the  assignments.  I  can 
fix  no  time  for  the  arrival  of  Canto  Fourth,  which  depends  on  the 
journey  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  home ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  this  will  be 
immediate. 

^  Yours,  in  great  haste  and  very  truly. 

"B. 

«*  P.8.  Morlands  have  not  yet  written  to  my  bankers  apprizing  the 
payment  of  your  balances :  pray  desire  them  to  do  so. 

^  Ask  them  about  the  premow  thousand— of  which  I  know  500 
eame  from  Hanson's — and  make  out  the  other  500— that  is,  whence 
it  came." 


LETTER  CCCI. 

TO  MB.  MURBAY. 

•♦Venice,  November  15, 1817. 

••Mr.  Kinnaird  has  probably  returned  to  England  by  this  time,  and 
will  have  conv^fed  to  you  any  tidings  you  may  wish  to  have  of  us  I 
and  ours.  I  have  eome  back  to  Venice  for  the  winter.  Mr.  Hobhouse  \ 
will  probably  set  off  in  December,  but  what  day  or  week,  I  know  not  | 
He  is  my  opposite  neighbour  at  present.  : 

••  I  wrote  yesterday  in  some  perplexity,  and  no  very  good  humour,       ' 
to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  to  inform  me  about  Newstead  and  the  Hansons,  of       - 
which  and  whom  I  hear  nothing  since  his  departure  from  this  place,      '^. 
except  in  a  few  unintelligible  words  from  an  unintelligible  woman.  ' 

••  I  am  as  sorry  to  hear  of  Dr.  Polidori^s  accident  as  one  can  be  for 
a  person  for  whom  one  has  a  dislike,  and  something  of  contempt. 
Wnen  he  gets  well,  tell  me,  and  how  he  gets  on  in  the  sick  line.  Poor 
fellow!  how  came  he  to  fix  there ? 


*     ••  I  fear  the  doctor's  skill  at  Norwich 
WUl  hardly  salt  the  doctor's  porridge. 

Methought  he  was  going  to  the  Brazils,  to  give  the  Portuguese  physic 

(of  which  they  are  fond  to  desperation),  with  the  Danish  consul. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

••  Your  new  Canto  has  expanded  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
stanzas.    It  will  be  long,  yon  sf  e :  and  as  for  the  notes  by  Hobhouse, 


« 
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I  suspect  they  will  be  of  the  heroic  size.  You  must  keep  Mr.  *  *  in 
good  homour,  for  he  is  devilish  touchy  yet  about  your  Review  and  all 
which  it  inherits,  including  the  editor,  the  Admiralty,  and  its  book- 
seller.  I  used  to  think  that  /  was  a  good  deal  of  an  author  in  amour 
propre  and  noli  me  tangere ;  but  these  prose  fellows  are  worst,  after 
all,  about  their  little  comforts. 

"Do  you  remember  mv  mentioning,  some  months  ago,  the  Marquis 
liloncada— a  Spaniard  of  distinction  and  fourscore  years,  my  summer 
neighbour  at  La  Mira  ?  Well,  about  six  weeks  ago,  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  Venetian  girl  of  family,  and  no  fortune  or  character ;  took  her 
into  his  mansion;  quarrelled  with  all  his  former  friends  for  giving  him 
advice  (except  me  who  gave  him  none),  and  installed  her  present  con- 
cubine and  future  wife  suid  mistress  of  himself  and  furniture.  At  the 
end  of  a  month,  in  which  she  demeaned  herself  as  ill  as  possible,  he 
found  out  a  correspondence  between  her  and  some  former  keeper,  and 
after  nearly  strangling,  turned  her  out  of  the  house,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  the  keeping  part  of  the  town,  and  with  a  prodi^ous  6clat,  which 
has  occupied  all  the  canals  and  coffee-houses  in  Vemce.  He  said  she 
wanted  to  poison  him ;  and  she  says — God  knows  what ;  but  between 
them  they  nave  made  a  great  deal  of  noise.  I  know  a  little  of  both 
the  parties :  Moncada  seemed  a  very  sensible  old  man,  a  character 
which  he  has  not  quite  kept  up  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  woman  is 
rather  showy  than  pretty.  For  the  honour  of  religion,  she  was  bred 
in  a  convent,  and  lor  the  credit  of  Great  Britain,  taught  by  an  Eng- 
lishwoman. 

«  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCII. 

TO  BOU  MUaaAT. 

"Venice,  December  3, 1817. 

''  A  Venetian  lady,  learned  and  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  having, 
in  her  intervals  of  love  and  devotion,  taken  upon  her  to  translate  the 
Letters  and  write  the  Life  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,— to 
which  undertaking  there  are  two  obstacles,  firstly,  ignorance  of  Eng- 
lish, and,  secondly,  a  total  dearth  of  information  on  the  subject  of  her 
projected  biography, — ^has  applied  to  me  for  facts  or  falsities  upon  this 
promising  project.  Lady  Montage  lived  the  last  twenty  or  more 
years  of  her  Ufe  in  or  near  Vemce,  I  believe ;  but  here  they  know 
nothing,  and  remember  nothing,  for  the  story  of  to-day  is  succeeded 
by  the  scandal  of  to-morrow ;  and  the  wit,  and  beauty,  and  gallantry, 
which  mifllit  render  your  countrywoman  notorious  in  her  own  coun- 
try, must  nave  been  lure  no  great  distinction — because  the  first  is  hi 
no  request,  and  the  two  latter  are  common  to  all  women,  or  at  least 
the  last  of  them.  If  you  can  therefore  tell  me  any  thing,  or  get  any 
thing  told,  of  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour,  and 
will  transfer  and  translate  it  to  the  'Dama*  in  Question.  And  I  pray 
you  besides  to  send  me,  by  some  quick  and  sare  voyager,  the  edition 
of  her  Letters,  and  the  stupid  lAte^uj  Dr.DaMawayj  published  ty  her 
proud  and  foolish  family. 

"  The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  has  been  a  shock  even  here, 
and  must  have  been  an  earthquake  at  home.  The  Courier's  lift  of 
some  three  hundred  heirs  to  the  crown  (including  the  honse  of  Wir- 
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'  lembere,  vith  that  ■  *  *,  P ,  of  diarepntable  memoiT,  wfaom-I 

vemember  seeing  at  variouB  balls  during  the  risit  of  the  Hhaeoritn, 
Ac.  in  I8I4)  must  be  very  consolatory  to  all  true  liegw,  M  «dl  u 
foreigners,  except  Signor  Travis,  a  rich  Jewktenhant  of  thit  eOj, 
vbo  complains  grievously  of  the  leriffth  of  Blitiali  inoaniing.  irtuch 
lus  counicnnanded  all  the  siika  whi<ia  he  waa  od  the  piKiit  M  tnna- 
nutling,  for  a  year  lo  come.  The  death  of  this  poor  giri  is  melan- 
choly ill  every  respect,  dying  at  twenty  or  tcs  in  ohildbed— of  a  ftajr 
too,  a  present  princess  aud  future  quMn,  and  jnat  aa  ahe  bono  to  be 
Iiappy,  and  to  enjoy  herself  and  the  hopea  which  ahe  inapimi     *     * 

"  I  tliint,  38  far  as  I  can  recollect,  she  ia  the  first  rojral  delinict  in 

ohildbed  upon  record  in  our  bietory-    I  feel  aonr  in  eveiT  napael— 

the  loss  of  a  female  reiffu,  and  a  w<»nan  hitnerto  baimteaa ;  and 

he  lost  rejoicings,  and  addresses,  and  dnmkenneas,  and  diatmrae- 

of  John  Bull  on  the  occasion.         •••••■ 

e  Prince  will  marry  again,  after  divorcing  hia  wife,  and  Hr. 

^y  will  write  an  elegy  now,  and  an  ode  tfaeo ;  the  Quarterly  will 

1  an  article  against  the  pres         '  ""     "  ■■  ■       • " 

^  Aai/i  about  reform  and  right ,  .._    . 

e  you  Dr.  Chalmers's  funeral  sermon  ninch  commeDied,  with  a 
ce  in  the  stars  for  deceased  royalty;  and  the  Momiog  Post  will 
/e  already  yelled  fortli  its  '  syllablea  of  doloor.' 

"  Wo,  wo,  NeaUiny !— the  yonng  NeaDiny !' 

"  It  is  aome  time  aince  I  have  heard  from  you :  are  yon  in  bad 
imnoor!  I  aDnpoae  ao.  I  have  been  ao  inyaelf,  and  it  ia  yoor  tam^ 
low,  and  by-aitu>y  mine  will  come  rsond  again. 

"  Yonra  trolyi 

"B. 

"  P.S.  Countess  Albrizzi,  come  back  from  Paria,  has  brought  me  a 
edal  of  himself,  a  present  from  Denon  to  me,  and  a  likenna  of  Mr. 
•Ogers  (belonging  lo  her),  by  Denon  also." 

LETTER  CCCIII. 


«  Venice,  December  ISlh,  1817. 

"  I  should  have  thanked  you  before,  for  your  favour  a  few  days  ago, 

had  I  not  been  in  the  mtention  of  pajring  my  respects,  personally,  this 

evening,  frmn  which  I  am  deterred  by  the  recollection  that  you  will 

pobatdy  be  at  the  Count  Goess's  this  evening,  which  has  made  me 


poatpone  n, 

**  t  think  yoni  Elegy  a  remarkably  good  one,  not  only  as  a  c 
ahioa,  bat  both  the  politics  and  poetry  contain  a  far  greater  portion  of 
trath  and  gennoaity  than  belongs  to  the  times,  or  to  the  professors 
of  tLeae  oi^MMite  jmraoita,  which  usually  agree  only  in  one  point,  aa 
extremes  meet.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  wished  me  to  retain  the 
copy,  but  I  ahall  retain  it  tiU  yon  tell  me  otherwise ;  and  am  very 
mnoi  oUiged  by  the  penisal. 

''MyownaetitimentaonTeiiiee,|[c.  such  as  Ihey  are,  I  had  already 
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fhrown  into  verse  last  summer,  in  the  Fourth  Canto  c^  Childe  Harold, 
now  in  prefmration  for  the  press ;  and  I  think  much  more  highly  of 
them  for  being  in  coincidence  with  yours. 

**  Believe  me  yours,  &c'' 

LETTER  CCCIV. 

Tom.  MUIUUT. 

^Venice,  January  8th,  1818. 
^  My  dear  Bfr.  Murray, 
You  ^re  in  a  damnM  hurry 

To  set  up  this  ultimate  Canto ; 
But  (if  they  do  nH  rob  us) 
Yon  11  see  Bir.  Hobhouse 
Will  bring  it  safe  in  his  portmanteau. 

2. 
^  For  the  Journal  you  hint  of. 
As  ready  to  print  off, 

No  doubt  YOU  do  right  to  conmiend  it ; 
But  as  yet  I  nave  writ  off 
The  devil  a  bit  of 
Our '  Bei^ ;'— when  copied,  1 11  send  it. 


4. 
•*  Then  you  've  •  •  •'s  Tourr- 
No  great  things,  to  be  sure, — 

You  could  hardly  begin  with  a  less  work ; 
For  the  pompous  rascaOion, 
Who  don't  speak  Italian 
Nor  Frencn,  must  have  scribbled  by  guess-work. 

7. 
'*  You  can  make  any  loss  up 
With  *  Spence'  and  his  gossip, 

A  worK  which  must  surely  succeed;    , 
Then  Queen  Miunr's  Epistle-craft, 
With  the  new  *  F^tte'  of  '  Whistlecraft,' 
Must  make  p^le  purchase  and  read. 

8. 
"  Then  y;ou  Ve  General  Gordon, 
Who  girded  his  sword  on, 

T6  serve  with  a  Muscovite  master. 
And  help  him  to  polish 
A  nation  so  owlish. 
They  thought  shaving  their  beards  a  disaster. 

9. 
"For  the  man,  ^ poor  and  ihrewd^* 
With  whom  you  M  conduda 
A  compact  without  more  delay, 

•*•  Vide  your  lettw." 
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Perhaps  some  such  pen  is 

Still  extant  in  Venice ; 

But  please,  sir,  to  mention  your  pay.''^ 
•       •       •       •       •       •^T 


LETTER  CCCV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

*' Venice,  January  19th,  1818. 
^  1  send  you  the  Story*  in  three  other  separate  covers.  It  won't 
do  for  your  Journal,  being  full  of  political  allusions.  Pri$U  alone^ 
without  name;  alter  nothing;  get  a  scholar  to  see  that  the  kalian 
phraau  are  correctly  published  (your  printing,  by-the-way,  always 
makes  me  ill  with  its  eternal  blunders,  which  are  incessant),  and  God 
speed  you.  Hobhouse  left  Venice  a  fortnight  ago,  saving  two  days. 
1  have  heard  nothing  of  or  from  him. 

*•  Yours,  &c. 

**  He  has  the  whole  of  the  MSS. ;  so  put  up  prayers  in  your  back 
shop,  or  in  the  printer's  *  Chapel.*  ^ 

LETTER  CCCVL 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"Venice,  January  27th,  1818. 

'*  My  father — that  is,  my  Armenian  father.  Padre  Pasquali — in  the 
name  of  all  the  other  fathers  of  our  Convent,  sends  you  the  enclosed, 
greeting. 

"  Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  the  translators  of  the  long-lost  and 
lately-found  portions  of  the  text  of  Eusebius  to  put  forth  the  enclosed 
prospectus,  of  which  I  send  six  copies,  you  are  hereby  implored  to 
obtam  subscribers  in  the  two  Universities,  and  among  the  learned,  and 
the  unlearned  who  would  unlearn  their  ignorance. — This  tkey  (the 
Convent)  request,  /  request,  and  do  you  request. 

**  I  sent  you  Beppo  some  weeks  agone.  You  must  publish  it  alone ; 
it  has  politics  and  ferocity,  and  won't  do  for  your  isthmus  of  a  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse,  if  the  Alps  have  not  broken  his  neck,  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  swimming  with  my  commentaries  and  his  own  coat  of  mail  iu 
his  teeth  and  right  hand,  in  a  cork  jacket,  between  Calais  and  Dover. 

"  It  is  the  height  of  the  Carnival,  and  I  am  in  the  extreme  and  ago- 
nies of  a  new  intrigue  with  I  do  n't  exactly  know  whom  or  what,  ex- 
cept that  she  is  insatiate  of  love,  and  won't  take  money,  and  has  light 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  which  are  not  common  here,  and  that  I  met  her  at 
the  Masaue,  and  that  when'her  mask  is  off,  I  am  as  wise  as  ever.    I 

shall  make  what  I  can  of  the  remainder  of  my  youth."    •       •       <» 

•         •         •         •         • 

•  Beppo. 
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LBTTKB  occyn. 

lOHK.a0OBS. 


••Venice, Fefafuauy  :ld,  Idia. 

**  Your  letter  of  Dec.  8th  airnred  but  this  day,  bj  aome  ddaj,  eon- 
moQ  bm  inexplicable.  Yoardonwstic  calamity  is  very  gnevooa,  and 
I  tod.  with  yoQ  as  nuidi  as  I  dare  fed  at  aU.  Throughoiit  life,  your 
loes  uMst  lie  my  loss,  and  your  gain  my  gain;  and,  though  my  heart 
may  eU»,  there  wfll  always  be  a  drop  m  yon  among  the  uegs. 

**  I  know  how  to  fed  with  yon,  because  (selfishness  being  always 

the  sobstiatum  of  our  damnable  day)  I  am  qoite  wrapt  up  in  my  own 

children.    Besides  my  little  legitimate,  I  ham  made  onto  myself  an 

t/legilimate  since  (to  say  nothingof  one  before),*  and  I  look  forward 

to  one  of  these  as  the  pular  of  my  dd  age,  supposing  that  I  ever  readi 

— ^i^Ach  I  hope  I  neter  shall— that  desd^ing  period.    I  hare  a  great 

love  for  my  httle  Ada,  though  perhaps  she  may  torture  me,  like  *     * 
«         ••         •         •         •         •         •         • 

**  Your  offered  address  will  be  as  acceptable  as  you  can  wish.  I 
don't  much  care  what  the  wretches  of  the  worid  think  of  me— all 
thai  *8  past.  But  I  care  a  good  ded  what  yov  think  of  me,  and  so,  say 
what  yon  like.  You  kmam  that  1  am  not  sullen ;  and,  as  to  being 
joM^e,  such  things  depend  on  circumstances.  However,  as  to  being 
in  gM>d  humour  in  yomr  society,  there  is  no  great  merit,  in  that,  be- 
cause it  would  be  an  effort,  or  an  insanity,  to  be  otherwise. 

**I  do  n*t  know  mbat  Muiray  may  have  been  saying  or  quoting.f  I 
called  Crabbe  and  Sam  the  fathers  of  present  Poesy;  and  said,  that  I 
thought— except  them— ofl  of  * «»  vomA*  were  on  a  wrong  tack.  But 
I  never  said  that  we  did  noC  sail  wdl.  Our  fame  will  be  hurt  by  ocfaiii- 
mlMM  and  imiiaiiom.  When  I  say  our,  I  mean  all  (Lakers  included), 
except  the  postscript  of  the  Au^pistans.  The  next  generation  (from 
the  quantity  and  fedlity  of  imitation)  will  tumble  and  break  their 
necks  off  our  Pegasus,  who  runs  away  with  us ;  but  we  keep  the 
joictfe,  because  we  broke  the  rased  and  can  lide.  But  though  easy  to 
moun^  he  is  the  devil  to  guide ;  and  the  next  fellows  must  go  badkto 
the  ridinif-schod  and  the  manage,  and  learn  to  ride  the  *  great  horse.* 

**  Tallung  of  horses,  by-the-way,  I  have  transported  my  own,  four 
in  number,  to  the  Lido  (ftcodb,  in  Engljsh),  a  strip  of  some  ten  miles 
along  the  Adriatic,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  dty ;  so  that  I  not  ody  get 

• 

^  Thii  poMJbly  may  have  been  the  nibjeet  of  the  Poem  given  in  page 
88  of  the  first  volome. 

t  Having  seen  by  aoddent  the  pasage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Ifr.  Momy, 
in  which  be  denonnoes,  as  false  and  worthless,  the  poeticd  sjrstem  on  whioi 
the  greater  nomber  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  himself,  founded  thwr 
repotation,  I  took  an  opportomty,  m  the  next  letter  I  wrote  to  him,  of  jest- 
ing a  little  on  this  opinion  and  his  motives  for  it.  It  was,  no  donbl  (I  van- 
tared  to  say)*  excellent  pdicj  in  kisB,  vho  had  made  sore  of  hie  own  ha* 
mortality  in  this  stfle  of  writing,  thos  to  throw  overboerd  aU  as,  poor  dsdh^ 
who  were  embariud  with  him.  He  was,  m  fiMt,  I  added,  behaving  towasis 
as  moch  in  the  manner  of  the  Methodist  preacher  who  said  to  his 


tkm,  •«  Ton  may  think  at  the  Last  Day,  to  get  to  heaven  by  hijriM  hdAsi^ 
skirts;  bat  1 11  chsal  yoa  aU,  m  I  *&  wear  a  ^enoer,  I V 


my 
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a  row  in  my  gondola,  but  a  spanking  gallop  of  some  miles  daily  along 
a  firm  and  soUtaiy  beach,  from  the  fortress  to  Malamocco,  the  which 
contributes  considerably  to  my  health  and  spirits. 

**  I  have  hardly  had  a  wink  of  sleep  this  week  past  We  are  in  the 
agonies  of  the  Carnival's  last  days,  and  I  must  be  up  all  night  again,  as 
well  as  to-morrow.  I  have  had  some  curious  maskmg  adventures  this 
CamlTal,  but,  as  they  are  not  yet  over^  I  shall  not  say  on.  I  will  work 
the  mine  of  my  youth  to  the  last  veins  of  the  ore,  and  then— good 
night.    I  have  lived,  and  am  content. 

^  Hobhouse  went  away  before  the  Carnival  began,,  so  that  he  had 
little  or  no  fun.    Besides,  it  requires  some  time  to  be  thoroughgoing 

with  the  Venetians ;  but  of  all  this  anon,  in  some  other  letter.  *       * 

•  ••••••• 

**  I  must  dress  for  the  evening.  There  is  an  opera  an()  ridotta,  and 
I  know  not  what,  besides  balls ;  and  so,  ever  and  ever  yours, 

**B. 

**  P.S.  I  send  this  without  revision,  so  excuse  errors.  I  delight  in 
the  fame  and  fortune  of  Lalla,  and  again  congratulate  you  on  your 
well-merited  success.** 

Of  his  daily  rides  on  the  Lido,  which  he  mentions  in  this  letter,  the 
following  account,  by  a  gentleman  who  lived  a  good  deal  with  him  at 

Venice,  will  be  found  not  a  little  interesting:— 

• 

**  Almost  immediately  after  Mr.  Hobhouse's  departure.  Lord  Byron 
proposed  to  me  to  accompany  him  in  his  rides  on  the  Lido.  One  of 
the  lonff  narrow  islands  which  separate  the  Lagune,  in  Uie  midst  of 
w^ch  Venice  stands,  from  the  Adriatic,  is  more  jparticularly  distin- 
ffoudied  by  this  name.  At  one  extremity  is  a  fortification,  which,  with 
tiie  Castle  of  St.  Andrea  on  an  island  on  the  opposite  side,  defends 
tlM  nearest  entrance  to  the  oity  from  the  sea.  In  times  of  peace  this 
fortification  is  almost  dismantled,  and  Lord  Byron  had  hired  here,  of  the 
oommandant,  an  unoccupied  stable,  where  he  kept  his  horses.  The 
distance  from  the  city  was  not  veiy  considerable ;  it  was  much  less 
than  to  the  Term  Firma,  and,  as  far  as  it  went,  the  spot  was  not  meli- 
giUe  for  riding. 

**  Every  day  that  the  weather  would  permit,  Lord  Byron  called  for 
me  in  his  gondola,  and  we  found  the  horses  waiting  for  us  outside  of 
the  fort.  We  rode  as  far  as  we  could  along  the  seashore,  and  then 
on  a  kind  of  dyke,  or  embankment,  which  has  been  raised  where  the 
island  was  very  narrow,  as  far  as  another  small  fort  about  half  way 
between  the  principal  one  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  the 
town  or  villa^  of  Malainocco,  which  is  near  the  other  extremity  of 
the  island, — Uie  distance  between  the  two  forts  being  about  three 
miles. 

On  the  land  side  of  the  embankment,  not  far  from  the  smaller  fort, 
was  a  boundary  stone  which  probably  marked  some  division  of  pro- 
perty,— all  the  side  of  the  island  nearest  the  Lagune  being  divided  mto 
g«rdens  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  for  the  Venetian  markets. 
At  the  foot  of  this  stone  Lord  Byron  repeatedly  told  me  that  I  should 
cause  him  to  be  interred,  if  he  should  die  in  Venice,  or  its  neighbour- 
hood, during  my  residence  there ;  and  he  appeared  to  think,  as  he  was 
not  a  Catholic,  that,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  there  could  be  nn 
obstacle  to  hi?  interment  in  an  unhallowed  spot  of  ground  by  the  »♦*?. 
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side.  At  all  events  I  was  to  overcome  whatever  difficulties  might  be 
raised  on  this  account.  I  was,  by  no  means,  he  repeatedly  told  me, 
to  allow  his  body  to  be  removed  to  England,  nor  permit  any  of  his 
family  to  interfere  with  his  funeral. 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  these  rides  on  the  Lido 
were  to  me.  We  were  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  crossing 
the  water,  during  which  his  conversation  was  always  most  amusinc^ 
and  interesting.  Sometimes  he  would  bring  with  him  any  new  bo^ 
he  had  received,  and  read  to  me  the  passages  which  most  struck  him. 
Often  he  would  repeat  to  me  whole  stanzas  of  the  Poems  he  was 
engaged  in  writing,  as  he  had  composed  them  on  the  preceding  eve- 
ning ;  and  this  was  the  more  interesting  to  me,  because  I  could  fre- 
quently trace  in  them  some  idea  which  he  had  started  in  our  conver- 
sation of  the  preceding  day,  or  some  remark,  the  effect  of  which  he 
had  been  evidently  trying  upon  me.  Occasionally,  too,  he  spoke  of 
his  own  affairs,  making  me  repeat  all  I  had  heard  with  regard  to  him, 
and  desiring  that  I  would  not  spare  him,  but  let  him  know  the  wont 
that  was  said.*^ 


LETTER  CCCVIII. 

TO   MR.  MURRAT. 

"  Venice,  Feb.  20th,  1818. 

*'  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Croker  for  the  arrival,  and  you  for  the  con- 
tents, of  the  parcel'which  came  last  week,  much  quicker  than  any 
before,  owing  to  Mr.  Croker's  kind  attention  and  the  official  exterior 
of  the  bags ;  and  all  safe  except  much  friction  among  the  magnesia, 
of  which  only  two  bottles  came  entire ;  but  it  is  all  very  well,  and  I 
am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you. 

"  The  books  I  have  read,  or  rather  am  reading.  Pray,  who  may  be 
the  Sexagenarian,  whose  gossip  is  very  amusing?  Many  of  his 
sketches  I  recognise,  particularly  Giflfbrd,  Mackintosh,  Drummond» 
Dutens,  H.  Walpole,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Opie,  &;c.  with  the  Scotts,  Loug^* 
borough,  and  most  of  the  divines  and  lawyers,  besides  a  few  shorter 
hints  of  authors,  and  a  few  lines  about  a  certain  *  noble  author,^  cha- 
racterized as  malignant  and  skeptical,  according  to  the  good  old  story, 
*  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  but  not  always  shall  be :'  do  you 
know  such  a  person.  Master  Murray  ?  eh  ? — And  pray,  of  the  book- 
sellers, which  be  you  ?  the  dry,  the  dirty,  the  honest,  the  opulent,  the 
iinical,  the  splendid,  or  the  coxcomb  bookseller?  Stap  my  vitals,  but 
the  author  grows  scurrilous  in  his  grand  climacteric. 

**  I  reniember  to  have  seen  Porson  at  Cambridge,  in  the  hall  of  our 
collegfe,  and  in  private  parties,  but  not  frequently ;  and  I  never  can 
recollect  him  except  a5«  drunk  or  brutal,  and  generally  both :  I  mean 
in  an  evening,  for  in  the  hall,  he  dined  at  the  Dean's  table,  and  I  at 
the  Vicemastcr's,  so  that  I  was  not  near  him ;  and  he  then  and  there 
appeared  sober  in  his  demeanour,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  excess  or 
outrage  on  his  part  in  public,— commons,  college,  or  chapel ;  but  I 
have  seen  him  in  a  private  party  of  under-graduates,  many  of  them 
freshmen  and  strangers,  take  up  a  poker  to  one  of  them,  and  heard 
him  use  language  as  blackguard  as  his  action.  I  have  seen  Sheridan 
drunk,  too,  with  all  the  world ;  but  his  intoxication  was  that  of  Bac* 
chus,  and  Porson^s  that  of  Silenus.    Of  all  the  disgusting  brutes. 

Vol.  it,— Tl 
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sulky,  abusive,  and  intolerable,  Porson  was  the  most  bestial,  as  far  as 
the  few  ^imes  that  I  saw  him  went,  which  were  only  at  William 
Bankes's  (the  Nubian  discoverer's)  rooms.  I  saw  him  once  go  away 
in  a  rage,  oecause  nobody  knew  the  name  of  the  '  Cobbler  of  Messina,' 
insulting  their  ignorance  with  the  most  vulgar  terms  of  reprobation. 
He  was  tolerated  in  this  state  among  the  young  men  for  his  talents,  as 
the  Turks  think  a  madman  inspired,  and  l)ear  with  him.  He  used  to 
recite,  or  rather  vomit  pages  of  all  languages,  and  could  hiccup  Greek 
like  a  Helot ;  and  certainly  Sparta  never  shocked  her  children  with  a 
grosser  exhibition  than  this  man's  intoxication. 

"  I  perceive,  in  the  book  you  sent  me,  a  long  account  of  him,  which 
is  very  savage.  I  cannot  judge,  as  I  never  saw  him  sober,  except  in 
hall  or  combination-room;  and  then  I  was  never  near  enough  to  hear, 
and  hardly  to  see  him.  Of  his  dnuiken  deportment,  I  can  be  sure, 
because  I  saw  it. 

**  With  the  Reviews,  I  have  been  much  entectained.  It  requires  to 
be  as  far  from  England  as  I  am  to  relish  a  periodical  paper  properly : 
it  is  like  soda-water  in  an  Italian  summer.  But  what  cruel  work  you 
make  with  Lady  •  •  •  • »  You  should  recollect  that  she  is  a  woman; 
though  to  be  sure,  they  are  now  and  then  very  provoking ;  still,  as 
authoresses  they  can  do  no  great  harm ;  and  I  think  it  a  pity  so  much 
good  invective  should  have  been  laid  out  upon  her,  when  there  is  such 
a  fine  field  of  us.  Jacobin  gentlemen,  for  you  to  work  upon.  It  is, 
perhaps,  as  bitter  a  critique  as  ever  was  written,  and  enough  to  make 
sad  work  for  Dr.  •  •  •  ♦,  both  as  husband  and  apothecary ; — unless 
she  should  say,  as  Pope  did  of  some  attack  upon  him,  *  Tnat  it  is  as 
good  for  her  as  a  dose  of  hartskom,^ 

"  I  heard  from  Moore  lately,  and  was  sorry  to  be  made  aware  of 

his  domestic  loss.    Tlius  it  is — *  medio  de  fonte  lepcflum' — in  the 

acm^  of  his  fame  and  his  happiness  comes  a  drawback  as  usual. 
•  ••••• 

**  Mr.  Hoppner  whom  I  saw  this  morning,  has  been  made  the  father 
of  a  very  fine  boy.* — Mother  and  child  doing  very  well  indeed.  By 
this  time  Hobhouse  should  be  with  you,  and  also  certain  packets, 
letters,  &c.  of  mine,  sent  since  his  departure.  I  am  not  at  all  well  in 
health  within  this  last  eight  days.  My  remembrances  to  Gifibrd  and 
all  friends. 

"  YouiB,  &c. 
"B. 

-^  On  the  birth  of  this  child,  who  was  christened  John  Wiliiam  Rizzo,Lord 
Byron  wrote  the  four  following  lines,  which  are  m  no  other  respect  remark- 
able than  that  they  were  thought  worthy  of  being  metrically  translated  into 
no  less  than  ten  different  languages ;  namely,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian  (also  in 
the  Venetian  dialect),  German,  French,  Spanish,  lllyrian,  Hebrew,  Armenian, 
and  Samaritan  :— 

"  His  father^s  sense,  his  mother's  grace 
In  htm,  I  hope,  will  always  fit  so  ; 
With  (still  to  keep  him  in  good  case] 
The  health  and  api^tite  of  Rizzo." 

The  original  hnes,  with  the  different  versions  just  mentioned,  were  printed 
in  a  smaO  neat  Tolume  (which  now  lies  before  mo),  in  the  Seminary  of 
Padua. 


\ 
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'*  P.S.  In  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  Hanson  will  have  probaUy 
to  send  off  a  clerk  with  conveyances  to  sign  (Newstead  being  sold  in 
November  last  for  ninety-four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds),  in 
which  case  I  supplicate  supplies  of  articles  as  ususd,  for  which,  desire 
Mr.  Kinnaird  to  settle  from  funds  in  their  bank,  and  deduct  from  my 
account  with  him. 

'*  P.S.  To-morrow  night  1  am  going  to  see  '  Otello,'  an  opera  from 
our '  Othello,*  and  one  of  Rossini's  best,  it  is  said.  It  will  be  curious 
to  see  in  Venice  the  Venetiaa  story  itself  represented,  besides  to 
discover  what  they  will  make  of  Shakspeare  in  music.'' 

LETTER  CCCIX. 

0 

TO   MR.    HOPPNER. 

"  Venice,  February  28, 1818. 
^'my  dear  sir, 

'*  Our  friend,  il  Conte  M.,  threw  me  into  a  cold  sweat  last  night,  by 
tellinff  me  of  a  menaced  version  of  Manfred  (in  Venetian,  I  hope,  to 
complete  the  thing)  by  some  Italian,  who  had  sent  it  to  you  for  cor- 
rection, which  is  the  reason  why  I  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you 
on  the  subject.  If  you  have  any  means  of  communication  with  the 
man,  would  you  permit  me  to  convey  to  him  the  offer  of  any  price  he 
may  obtain,  or  think  to  obtain,  for  his  project,  provided  he  will  throw 
his  translation  into  the  fire,*  and  promise  not  to  undertake  any  other 
of  that  or  any  other  of  my  things :  1  will  send  him  his  money  inunedi- 
ately  on  this  condition. 

*' As  I  did  not  write  to  the  Italians,  nor  for  the  Italians,  nor  of  the 
Italians  (except  in  a  poem  not  yet  published,  where  I  have  said  all  the 
good  I  know  or  do  not  know  of  them,  and  none  of  the  harm),  I  confess 
I  wish  that  they  would  let  me  alone,  and  not  drag  me  into  their  arena 
as  one  of  the  gladiators,  in  a  silly  contest  which  I  neither  understand 
nor  have  ever  interfered  with,  having  kept  clear  of  all  their  literary 
parties,  both  here  and  at  Milan,  and  elsewhere. — I  came  into  Italy  to 
feel  the  climate  and  be  quiet,  if  possible.  Mossi's  translation  I  would 
have  prevented  if  I  had  known  it,  or  could  have  done  so ;  and  I  trust 
that  I  shall  yet  be  in  time  to  stop  this  new  gentleman,  of  whom  I  heard 
yesterday  for  the  first  time.  He  will  only  hurt  himself,  and  do  no  good 
to  his  party,  fer  in  party  the  whole  thing  originates.  Our  modes  of 
thinking  and  writing  are  so  unutterably  different,  that  I  can  conceive 

*  Having  ascertained  that  the  utmoit  this  translator  could  expect  to  make 
by  his  manuscript  was  200  francs,  Lord  Byron  offered  him  that  sum,  if  he 
would  desist  from  publishing.  The  Italian,  however,  held  out  for  more ;  nor 
could  he  be  brought  to  terms,  till  it  was  intimated  to  him  pretij  plainly  from 
Lord  Byron  that,  should  the  publication  be  persisted  in,  ha  would  horsewhip 
him  the  very  first  time  they  met.  Being  but  little  inclined  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom in  the  cause,  the  translator  accepted  the  200  fiancs  and  delivered  up  his 
manuscript,  entering  at  the  same  time  into  a  written  engagement  never  to 
translate  any  other  of  the  noble  poet*s  works. 

Of  the  qualifications  of  this  person  as  a  translator  of  English  poetry,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  difficulty  he  found  himself  under  respecting  the 
meanin?  of  a  line  in  the  Incantation  in  Manfred, — ^*  And  the  wisp  on  the 
morass,*' — which  he  requested  of  Mr.  Hoppner  to  expound  to  him,  not  having 
been  able  to  find  in  the  dictionaries  to  which  he  had  access  any  other  figni^ 
cation  of  the  word  "  wisp"  than  ••  a  bundle  of  straw."' 
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no  greater  absurdity  than  attempting  to  make  any  approach  between 
the  English  and  Itedian  poetry  of  the  present  day.  1  like  the  peoplu 
very  much,  and  their  literature  veiy  much,  but  I  am  not  the  least  am< 
bitious  of  being  the  subject  of  their  discussions  literaiy  and  personal 
(which  appear  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
countries) ;  and  if  you  can  aid  me  in  impeding  this  publication,  you 
vnli  add  to  much  kmdness  already  received  from  you  by  yours, 

"  Ever  and  truly, 

"  Bybon. 

"  P.S.  How  is  ihe  son,  and  mamma  ?    Well,  I  dare  say.'' 


LETTER  CCCX. 

TO   MR.    ROGERS. 

"  Venice,  March  3d,  1818. 
*'  1  have  not,  as  you  say, '  taken  to  wife  the  Adriatic'    I  heard  of 
Moore's  loss  from  himself  in  a  letter  which  was  delayed  upon  the  road 
three  months.     I  was  sincerely  sorry  for  it,  but  in  such  cases  what 
are  words  ? 

**  The  villa  you  speak  of  is  one  at  Este,  which  Mr.  Hoppner  (Con- 
sal-general  here)  has  transferred  to  me.  I  have  taken  it  for  two  years 
as  a  i^ace  of  ViUeggiatura.  The  situation  is  very  beautiful  indeed, 
among  the  Euganean  hills,  and  the  house  very  fair.  The  vines  are 
luxuriant  to  a  great  degree,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  abundant. 
It  is  close  to  the  old  castle  of  the  Estes,  or  Guelphs,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  Arqua,  which  I  have  visited  twice,  and  hope  to  visit  often. 

^  Last  summer  (except  an  excursion  to  Rome)  1  passed  upon  the 
Brenta.  In  Venice  1  winter,  transporting  my  horses  to  the  Lido,  bor- 
dering the  Adriatic  (where  the  fort  is),  so  that  1  get  a  gallop  of  some 
miles  daily  along  the  strip  of  beach  which  reaches  to  M^amocco,  when 
in  health ;  but  within  these  few  weeks  1  have  been  unwell.  At  pre- 
sent I  am  getting  better.  The  Carnival  was  short,  but  a  good  one. 
1  do  n't  go  out  much,  except  duriiiff  the  time  of  masks ;  but  there 
are  one  or  two  conversazioni,  where  I  go  regularly,  just  to  keep  up  the 
system ;  as  I  had  letters  td  their  givers  ;  and  they  are  particular  on 
such  points ;  and  now  and  then,  though  very  rarely,  to  the  Governor's. 
**  It  is  a  very  good  place  for  women.  I  like  the  dialect  and  their 
manner  very  much.  There  is  a  naivete  about  them  which  is  very 
winning,  and  the  romance  of  the  place  is  a  mighty  adjunct ;  the  bel 
sangue  is  not,  however,  now  among  the  dame  or  higher  orders ;  but  all 
under  ifazzioli^  or  kerchiefs  (a  white  kind  of  veil  which  the  lower 
orders  wear  upon  their  heads) ; — Wxevesta  zendale,  or  old  national  female 
costume  is  no  more.  Tlie  city,  however,  is  decaying  daily,  and  does 
not  ran  in  population.  However,  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  in  Italy; 
and  here  have  1  pitched  my  staff,  and  here  do  I  purpose  to  reside  for 
the  remainder  of  my  life,  unless  events,  connected  with  business  not 
to  be  transacted  out  of  England,  compel  me  to  return  for  that  purpose ; 
otherwise  I  have  few  regrets,  and  no  desires  to  visit  it  again  for  its  own 
sake.  I  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  do  so,  to  sign  papers  for  my 
tffairs  and  a  proxy  for  the  Whigs,  and  to  see  Mr.  VVaite,  for  I  canH 
ted  a  good  dentist  here,  and  every  two  or  three  years  one  ought  to 
consult  one.    About  seeing  my  children  I  must  take  my  chance.    One 
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I  shall  have  sent  here ;  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  the  legitimate 
one  when  God  pleases,  which  he  perhaps  will  some  day  or  other.  As 
for  ray  mathematical  *  *  *,  I  am  as  well  without  her. 

••  Your  account  of  your  visit  to  FonthiU  is  very  striking :  could  you 
beg  of  him  for  me  a  copy  in  MS.  of  the  remaining  Tcue$  ?*  I  think 
I  deserve  them,  as  a  strenuous  and  public  admirer  of  the  first  one.  I  > 
will  return  it  when  read,  and  make  no  ill  use  of  the  copy,  if  granted. 
Murray  would  send  me  out  any  thing  safely*  If  ever  I  return  to 
England,  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  the  author,  with  his  permission. 
In  the  mean  time,  you  could  not  oblige  me  more  than  by  obtaiuing  me 
the  perusal  I  request,  in  French  or  English,— all 's  one  for  that,  though 
I  prefer  Italian  to  either.  I  have  a  French  copy  of  Vathek,  which  I 
bought  at  Lausanne.  1  can  read  French  with  great  pleasure  and 
facility,  though  1  neither  speak  nor  write  it.  Now  Italian  1  can  speak 
with  some  fluency,  and  write  sufficiently  for  my  purposes,  but  I  do  n*t 
like  theur  modem  prose  at  all ;  it  is  very  heavy,  and  so  different  from 
Machiavelll. 

**  They  say  Francis  is  Junius ; — I  think  it  looks  like  it.  I  remember 
meeting  him  at  Earl  Grey^s  at  dinner.  Has  not  he  lately  married  a 
young  woman ;  and  was  not  he  Madame  Talleyrand's  cavaiiere  servenU 
in  India  years  ago  1 

**  I  read  my  death  in  the  papers,  which  was  not  true.  I  see  they 
are  marryingthe  remaining  singleness  of  the  royal  family.  They  have 
brought  out  Fazio  with  great  and  deserved  success  at  Covent-garden ; 
that  *s  a  good  sign.  I  tried,  during  the  directory,  to  have  it  done  at 
Drury-lane,  but  was  overruled.  If  you  think  of  coming  into  this 
country,  you  will  let  me  know  perhaps  beforehand.  I  suppose  Moore 
wonH  move.  Rose  is  here.  I  saw  lum  the  other  night  at  Madame 
Albrizzi's ;  he  talks  of  returning  in  May.    My  love  to  the  Hollands. 

"  Ever  &c. 

"  P.S.  They  have  been  crucifying  Othello  into  an  opera  {OuUoj  by 
Rossini) ;  the  music  good,  but  lugubrious ;  but  as  for  the  words,  all  the 
real  scenes  with  lago  cut  out,  and  the  greatest  nonsense  instead ;  the 
handkerchief  turned  into  a  billet-doux,  and  the  first  singer  would  not 
blcLck  his  face,  for  some  exquisite  reasons  assigned  in  the  preface. 
Singing,  dresses,  and  music  very  good." 


LETTER  CCCXI. 

TO   MR.    MOORK. 

« 

"Venice,  March  16th,  1818. 

"MT  dear  TOM, 

"  Since  my  last,  which  I  hope  that  you  have  received,  I  Iiave  had  a  letter 
from  our  friend  Samuel.  He  talks  of  Italy  this  summer — won't  you 
come  with  him  ?  I  do  n't  know  whether  you  would  like  our  Italian 
way  of  life  or  not        •        •        •«♦•♦*• 

•        •        •        •        •         •        • 

. 

*  A  continuatioD  of  Vathek,  by  the  author  of  that  very  striking  and  pow« 
^ul  production.  The  **  Talei"  of  which  this  unpablished  sequel  oondeCe 
are,  I  onderetand,  those  eoppoeed  to  have  been  related  by  the  Prinetsa  is  the 
Hall  of  Eblisr. 
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"  They  are  an  odd  people.  The  other  day  I  was  telling  a  girl,  *  you 
must  not  come  to-morrow,  because  Marguehta  is  comings  at  such  a 
time/ — (they  are  both  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  with  gpreat  black 
eyes  and  fine  fingers — fit  to  breed  gladiators  from — ^and  I  had  some 
difficulty  to  prevent  a  battle  upon  a  rencontre  once  before), — *  unless 
you  promise  to  be  friends,  and' — the  answer  was  an  mterruption,  by 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  other,  which  she  said  would  be  a 

*  Guerra  di  Candia.*  Is  it  not  odd,  that  the  lower  order  of  Venetians 
should  still  allude  proverbially  to  that  famous  contest,  so  glorious  and 
so  fatal  to  the  Republic  ? 

«'  I'hev  have  singular  expressions,  like  all  the  Italians.  For  exam- 
ple, *  Viscere' — as  we  would  say,  *  my  love,'  or  '  my  heart,'  as  an 
expression  of  tenderness.  Also,  *  I  would  go  for  you  in  the  midst  of 
a  hundred  knives.^ — ^Mazza  ben,  excessive  attachment, — ^literally, 
'  I  wish  you  well  even  to  killing.'  Then  they  say  (instead  of  our 
way  *  do  you  think  I  would  do  you  so  much  harm  V)  *  do  you  think 
I  would  assassinate  you  in  such  a  manner  V — '  Tempo  perfide,^  bad  wea- 
ther; ^  Sir^e perfide,*  bad  roads—with  a  thousand  other  allusions 
and  metaphors,  taken  from  the  state  of  society  and  habits  in  the 
middle  ages. 

**  I  am  not  so  sure  about  mazza,  whether  it  do  n't  mean  massdj  i.  e. 
a  great  deal,  a  mass,  instead  of  the  interpretation  I  have  given  it. 
But  of  the  other  phrases  I  am  sure. 

**  Three  o'  th'  clock — I  must  *  to  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed,'  as  mother  S  •  ♦ 

(that  tragical  friend  of  the  mathematical  •  •  •)  says,        •       •        ♦ 

•  •••••••• 

a 

",  Have  you  ever  seen — I  forget  what  or  whom — no  matter.  They 
tell  me  Lady  Melbourne  is  very  unwell.  I  shall  be  so  sorry.  She 
was  my  greatestyHeiui,  of  the  feminine  gender : — when  I  say  *  friend,' 
I  mean  not  mistrtss,  for  that 's  the  antipodes.  Tell  me  all  about  you 
and  every  body-«4iow  Sam  is-^-how  3rou  like  your  neighboiui!,  the 
Marquis  and  Mjpirchesa,  &c.  ^o. 

«  Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXIL 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

"  Venice,  March  95, 1818. 
"  I  have  your  letter,  with  the  account  of  *  Beppo,'  for  which  I  sent 

you  four  new  stanzas  a  fortnight  ago,  in  case  you  print,  or  reprint. 

•  ••  •  •  «•  • 

"  Croker's  is  a  good  guess  i  but  the  style  is  not  English,  it  is  Italian ; 
-rBemi  is  the  original  of  a//.  Whistlecraft  was  my  immediate  model; 
Rose's  •  Animali'  I  never  saw  till  a  few  days  ago, — they  are  excellent. 
But  fas  I  said  above)  Bemi  is  the  father  of  that  kind  of  writing, 
whicn  I  think  suits  our  language,  too,  very  well ; — we  shall  see  by 
the  experiment.  If  it  does,  I  shall  send  you  a  volume  in  a  year  or 
two,  for  I  know  the  Italian  way  of  life  well,  and  in  time  may  know 
it  yet  better ;  and  as  for  the  verse  and  the  passions,  1  have  Uiem  still 
la  tolerable  vigour. 

**  If  you  think  that  it  will  do  you  and  the  work,  or  work0,  any  good, 
joa  may  put  mjr  name  tQ  it;  fmtJintconnUi  the  kmamn^fmei.    It  will. 
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at  any  rate,  show  them  that  I  can  write  cheerfully,  and  repel  tbe 
charge  of  monotony  and  mannerism. 

"  Youra,  tc." 

LETTEB  CCCXIU. 

TO  MB.  XinUUT. 

"Venice,  Apnl  lllh,  1818. 
"  Will  you  aend  me  by  letter,  packet,  or  parcel,  lialf  Hduzenof  the 
(TOlonred  prinla  Trom  Holmes's  miiuHturc  (the  latter  done  Hborlly 
before  1  left  your  country,  and  the  prints  about  a  year  ago) ;  I  shall 
be  obli^d  to  you,  as  some  people  here  have  asked  me  for  the  tike. 
It  is  a  picture  of  my  upright  self  done  for  Scrope  B.  Davies,  esq." 

'■  Why  have  you  not  sent  me  an  answer,  and  lials  of  subscribers  to 
the  translation  of  the  Armenian  Etutinua  ?  of  which  I  sent  you  printed 
copies  of  the  prospectus  (in  French)  two  moons  ago.  Have  you  had 
the  letter! — I  sh^  send  you  another: — you  must  not  neglect  my 
.\nneiiians.  Tooth-powder,  magnesia,  tincture  of  myrrh,  tooth- 
brushes, diachyioo  plaster,  PeruviHU  bark,  are  my  personal  demands. 

"  Strahan,  Tonsoii,  Linlot  of  the  times, 
i  Patron  and  publishur  of  rliyines, 

For  thee  the  bard  up  Piudus  climbs. 
My  Murray. 

"  To  thee,  with  hope  atid  terror  dimib, 
Tlie  unfledged  MS.  authors  come) 
Thou  printest  all — and  sellest  aone — 
My  Murray. 

"  Up"!  thy  table's  baize  so  green 
Tne  last  new  Quarterly  is  seen, 
But  where  is  thy  new  Magazine, 
My  Mumy  T 


"  Tours,  Travels,  Essays,  iao,  I  wjat* 
And  Sermons  to  thy  mill  bring  grist ; 
And  then  thou  hast  the  '  Navy  IJat,' 
My  Murray. 

,      •  Tliara  followi,  iathii  plt^s,  anoafotliBi' matter,  i  long  string  of  ti 
invarioui  matro,  is  tha  smotut  of  alwiil  mzW  linas,  lo  full  of  light 
and  bumaur,  that  it  it  with  lonM  rsloctanea  I  mppreu  thpm.     Thoj 
however,  hnva  tba  effect  of  giving  paia'in  qiuutel*  where  oven  the  . 
bimeelf  would  not  have  delibentalyinfliclad  it; — Trom  s  pea  like  lu«,t<, 
■re  oiflen  woDndi,  without  being  aetnally  intended  as  r\i  h. 
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^^  And  Heaven  forbid  I  should  conclude 
Without  the  *  Board  of  Longitude,* 
Although  this  narrow  paper  would, 

My  Murray !" 


LETTER  CCCXIV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAF. 

"Venice,  April  12, 1818.' 
"  This  letter  will  be  delivered  by  Signor  Gioe.  Bata.  Missiaglia, 
proprietor  of  the  Apollo  library,  and  the  principal  publisher  and  book- 
seller now  in  Venice.  He  sets  out  for  London  with  a  view  to  business 
and  correspondence  with  the  English  booksellers :  and  it  is  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  for  your  mutual  advantage  that  I  furnish  him  with 
this  letter  of  introduction  to  you.  If  you  can  be  of  use  to  him,  either 
t^  recommendation  to  others,  or  by  any  personal  attention  on  your 
own  part,  you  will  oblige  him,  and   gratify  me.     You  may  also 

ecrhaps  both  be  able  to  derive  advantage,  or  establish  some  mode  of 
terary  communication,  pleasing  to  the  public,  and  beneficial  to  one 
another. 

"  At  any  rate,  be  civil  to  him  for  my  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  honour 
and  glory  of  publishers  and  authors  now  and  to  come  for  evermore. 

"  With  him  I  also  consign  a  great  number  of  MS.  letters  written  in 
English,  French,  and  Italian,  by  various  English  established  in  Italy 
during  the  last  century : — the  names  of  the  writers,  Lord  Hervey, 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague  (hers  are  but  few — some  billets-doux  in  French 
to  Algarotti,  ^d  one  letter  in  English,  Italian,  and  all  sorts  of  jargon, 
to  the  same),  Gray,  the  poet  (one  letter).  Mason  (two  or  threes 
Garrick,  Lord  Chatham,  David  Hume,  and  many  of  less  note,-~all 
addressed  to  Count  Algarotti.  Out  of  these,  I  think,  with  discretion, 
an  amusing  miscellaneous  volume  of  letters  might  be  extracted,  pro- 
Tided  some  good  editor  were  disposed  to  undertake  the  selection,  and 
preface,  and  a  few  notes,  &c. 

"  The  proprietor  of  these  is  a  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  AgUetti, — a  great 
name  in  Italy, — and  if  you  are  disposed  to  publish,  it  will  be  for  his 
benefit^  and  it  is  to  and  for  him  that  you  will  name  a  price,  if  you  take 
upon  you  the  work.  I  would  tdii  it  myself,  but  am  too  far  off,  and 
too  lazy  to  undertake  it;  but  I  wish  that  it  could  be  done.  The 
letters  of  Lord  Hervey,  in  Mr.  Rosens*  opinion  and  mine,  are  good ; 


*  Among  Lord  Byron *■  papeni,  I  find  some  vtrses  addreiised  to  him  about 
this  time,  by  Mr.  W.  Rose,  with  the  following  note  annexed  to  them  : — 
**  These  verses  were  sent  to  me  by  W.  S  Rose,  from  Ab&ro,  in  the  spring 
of  1818.  They  are  good  and  trao  ;  and  Rose  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  one  of  the 
ftw  English  who.  understand  Italy^  without  which  Itahan  is  nothing."  The 
Tones  begin  thus : 

^*  Byron,t  while  you  make  gay  what  circle  fits  ye, , 

Bandy  Venetian  slang  with  the  Henz^, 
Or  play  at  company  with  the  Albrizzi, 
The  self-pleased  pedant,  and  patrician  crone. 


t  '*  I  have  hvnUi  out  a  procodent  for  thia  micoroiiionioai  addftos.** 
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and  the  short  French  love-lelters  certainly  are  Lady  M.  W.  Mon- 
tage's— the  French  not  good,  but  the  sentiments  beautiful.  Gray's 
letter  good;  and  Mason's  tolerable.  The  whole  correspondence 
must  be  well  weeded;  but  this  being  done,  a  small  and  pretty  popula*. 
volume  might  be  made  of  it. — There  are  many  ministers'  letters — 
Gray,  the  ambassador  at  Naples,  Horace  Mann,  and  others  of  the 
same  kind  of  animal. 

**  1  thought  of  a  preface,  defending  Lord  Hervey  against  Pope's 
attack,  but  Pope — quoad  Pope,  the  poet — against  all  the  world,  in  the 
unjustifiable  attempts  begun  by  Warton,  and  carried  on  at  this  day  by 
the  new  school  of  critics  and  scribblers,  who  think  themselves  poets 
because  they  do  not  write  like  Pope.  I  have  no  patience  with  such 
cursed  humbug  and  bad  taste ;  your  whole  generation  are  not  worth 
a  Canto  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  the  Essay  on  Man,  or  the  Dunciad, 
or  *  any  thing  that  is  his.' — But  it  is  three  in  the  matin,  and  I  must  ^p 
to  bed. 

**  Yours  alway,  fee." 


LETTER  CCCXV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"Venice,  April  17th,  18X8. 

*^  A  few  days  a?o,  I  wrote  to  you  a  letter,  requesting  you  to  desire 
Hanson  to  desire  his  messenger  to  come  on  from  Geneva  to  Venice, 
because  I  won't  go  from  Venice  to  Geneva ;  and  if  this  is  not  done, 
the  messenger  may  be  damned,  with  him  who  mis-sent  him.  Pray 
reiterate  my  request. 

"  With  the  proofs  returned,  I  sent  two  additional  stanzas  for  Canto 
Fourth :  did  they  arrive ! 

"  Your  monthly  reviewer  has  made  a  mistake :  Cavaliere,  alone  is 
well  enough ;  '  Cavalier''  servente^  has  always  the  e  mute  in  conversa- 
tion, and  omitted  in  writing ;  so  that  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  metre ; 
and  pray  let  Griffiths  know  this,  with  my  compliments.  I  humbly 
conjecture  that  I  know  as  much  of  Italian  society  and  language  as 
any  of  his  people ;  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  asked,  at  the 
Countess  Benzona's  last  night,  the  question  of  more  than  one  person 
in  the  officCf  and  of  these  *  cavalieri  serventf  (in  the  plural  recollect) 
I  found  thai  they  all  accorded  in  pronouncing  for  '  cavalier'  servent«' 
in  the  singtdar  number.  I  wish  Mr.  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  (or  whoever  Griffiths's 
scribbler  may  be)  would  not  talk  of  what  he  do  n't  understand.  Such 
fellows  are  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  Italian,  even  in  a  quotation. 

"  Did  you  receive  two  additional  stanzas,  to  be  inserted  towards  the 
close  of  Canto  Fourth  t    Respond,  that  (if  not)  they  may  be  sent. 

"  Tell  Mr.  •  *  and  Mr.  Hanson  that  they  may  as  well  expect 
Geneva  to  come  to  me,  as  that  I  should  go  to  Geneva.  The  mes- 
senger may  go  or  return,  as  he  pleases ;  I  won't  stir :  and  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  piece  of  singular  absurdity  in  those  who  know  me  imagining 

Grimanis,  Mocenigos,  Balbii,  Rizzi, 

CompaMionate  our  cruel  case, — alone, 
Our  pleasure  an  academy  of  frogs. 
Who  nightly  serenade  as  from  Uie  bogs,"  &c.  ko. 
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tfiat  I  sfiould— not  to  say  malice^  in  attemptin|^  imnecessaiy  torture. 

K  on  the  occasion,  my  interests  should  suffer,  it  is  their  neglect  that  is  to 

blame ;  and  they  may  all  be  d — — d  together. 

•  ••••• 

**  It  is  ten  o'clock,  and  time  to  dress. 

"Yours,  fee." 


LETTER  CCCXVI. 
TO  MR.  mrmuT. 

"  April  23d,  1818. 

*  The  time  is  past  in  which  I  could  feel  for  the  dead, — or  I  should 
ML  for  the  death  of  Lady  Melbourne,  the  best,  and  kindest,  and  ablest 
female  I  ever  knew,  old  or  young.  But  'I  have  supped  full  of 
honors,'  and  events  of  this  kind  have  only  a  kind  of  numbness  worse 
llian  pihu — ^like  a  violent  blow  on  the  elbow  or  the  head.  There  is 
one  Imk  less  between  England  and  myself. 

^  Now  to  business.  I  presented  you  with  Beppo,  as  part  of  the 
oontraet  for  Canto  Fourth,— considering  the  price  you  are  to  pay  for 
tiie  same,  and  intending  to  eke  you  out  in  case  of  public  caprice  or 
my  own  poetical  failure.  If  you  choose  to  suppress  it  entirely,  at 
Mr.  *  *  *  *'s  suggestion,  you  may  do  as  you  please.  But  recollect 
il  is  not  to  be  published  in  a  garbieaor  mutUaUd  state.  I  reserve  to  my 
firiends  and  mjrself  the  ri^^t  of  correcting  the  press; — if  the  publica- 
tion continue,  it  is  to  continue  in  its  present  form. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  As  Mr.  *  *  says  that  he  did  not  write  this  letter,  &c.,  I  am  ready 
to  believe  him ;  but  for  the  firmness  of  my  former  persuasion,  I  refer 
to  Mr.  •  •  •  •,  who  can  inform  you  how  sincerely  I  erred  on  this 
point  He  has  also  the  note— or,  at  least,  had  h,  for  I  gave  it  to  him 
with  my  verbal  comments  thereupon.  As  to  *  Beppo,'  I  will  not  alter 
or  snppress  a  syllable  for  any  man's  pleasure  but  my  own. 

^  You  may  tell  them  this ;  and  add,  that  nothing  but  force  or  neces- 
sity shall  stir  me  one  step  towards  the  places  to  which  they  would 

wring  me. 

•  ••••• 

**  If  your  literary  matters  prosper,  let  me  know.  If  *  Beppo'  pleases, 
you  shall  have  more  in  a  year  or  two  in  the  same  mood.  And  so, 
'  Good  morrow  to  you,  good  Master  Lieutenant.' 


"  Yours  &c. 


•♦ 


LETTER  CCCXVII. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 


^  Palazzo  Mocenigo,  Canal  Grande, 
*«  Venice,  June  Ist,  1818. 


**  Your  letter  is  almost  the  only  news,  as  yet,  of  Canto  4th,  and  it 
has  by  no  means  settled  its  fate, — at  least,  does  not  tell  me  how  the 
*  Poeshie'  has  been  received  by  the  public.  But  I  suspect,  no  great 
things,— firstly,  from  Murray's  *  homd  stillness ;'  seconaly,  from  what 
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you  say  about  the  stanzas  mnning  into  each  other,*  which  I  take  noi 
to  be  yours,  but  a  notion  you  have  been  dinned  with  among  the  Blues. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  terza  rima  of  the  Italians,  which  always  rum  oa 
and  in,  may  have  led  me  into  experiments,  and  carelessness  into  con- 
ceit—or conceit  into  carelessness — ^in  either  of  which  events  failure 
will  be  probable,  and  my  fair  woman, '  supeme,'  end  in  a  fish ;  so  that 
ChUde  Harold  will  be  like  the  mermaid,  my  family  crest,  with  Uie 
Fourth  Canto  for  a  tail  thereunto.  I  wonH  quarrel  with  the  public, 
however,  for  the  '  Bulgars'  are  generally  rip^ht ;  and  if  I  miss  now,  I 
may  hit  another  time : — and  so  '  the  gods  give  us  joy.' 

**  You  like  Beppo;  that's  right.  •  •  •  •  i  bave  not  had  the 
^dges  yet,  but  bve  in  hopes.  I  need  not  say  that  your  successes  are 
mine.    By-the-way,  Lydim  White  is  here,  and  has  just  borrowed  my 

copy  of  '  Lalla  Rookh.' 

•  •  •  •  •  '  • 

*'  Hunt's  letter  is  probably  the  exact  piece  of  vulgar  coxcombry  you 
might  expect  from  his  situation.     He  is  a  gooid  man,  with  some 

S^tical  elements  in  his  chaos;  but  spoiled  oy  the  Christ-Church 
ospital  and  a  Sundaj  newspaper, — to  say  nothing  of  the  Surry  Jail, 
which  conceited  him  mto  a  martyr.  But  ne  is  a  good  man.  When  I 
saw  *  Rimini'  in  MSS.,  I  told  mm  that  I  deemed  it  good  poetry  at 
bottom,  disfigured  only  by  a  strange  style.  His  answer  was,  that  hie 
style  was  a  system,  or  upon  tystem,  or  some  such  cant ;  and,  when  a 
man  talks  of  system,  liis  case  is  hopeless :  so  I  said  no  more  to  him, 
and  very  little  to  any  one  else. 

^  He  believes  his  trash  of  vulgar  phrases  tortured  into  compound 
barbarisms  to  be  oM  English ;  and  we  may  say  of  it  as  Aimweu  saye 
of  Captain  Gibbet's  regiment,  when  the  Captam  calls  it  an  *  old  corps,' 
^^  the  oldut  in  Europe,  if  I  may  judge  by  your  uniform.'  He  sent  out 
his  *  Foliage'  by  Percy  Shelley  *  *  *,  and,  of  all  the  ineffable  Centaurs 
that  were  ever  begotten  by  Self-love  upon  a  Nightmare,  I  think  this 
monstrous  Sagittal  the  most  prodigious.  He  (l^igh  H.)  is  an  honest 
Chailatan,  w1k>  has  persuaded  nimself  into  a  belief  of  his  own  impos- 
tures, and  talks  Punch  in  pure  simplicity  of  heart,  taking  himself  (as 
poor  Fitzgerald  said  of  Atmself  in  the  Morning  Post)  for  Fates  in  both 
senses,  or  nonsenses,  of  the  word.  Did  you  look  at  the  translatione 
of  his  own  which  he  prefers  to  Pope  and  Cowper,  apd  says  so ! — Did 
you  read  his  skimble-skamble  about  *  *  being  at  the  head  of  his  own 
profession,  in  the  eyes  of  ihoH  who  followed  it !  1  thought  that  poetry 
was  an  art,  or  an  attribute,  and  not  a  profession ,"— but  be  it  one,  is  that 

•  •  •  •  •  *  at  the  head  of  your  profession  in  your  eyes ?  Ill 
be  cursed  if  he  is  of  mine,  or  ever  snail  be.  He  is  the  only  one  of  ue 
(but  of  us  he  is  not)  whose  coronation  I  would  oppose.  Let  them  take 
Scott,  Campbell,  Crabbe,  or  you  or  me,  or  any  or  the  living,  and  throne 
him  }--but  not  this  new  Jacob  Behmen,  this       *  *  *  * 

•  '  •  •  •  •  whose  pride  might  have 
kept  him  true,  even  had  his  principles  turned  as  perverted  as  his  «of- 
disani  poetry. 

**  But  Leigh  Hunt  is  a  good  man,  and  a  good  father— see  his  Odes 
to  all  the  Masters  Hunt;— a  good  husband— see  his  Sonnet  to  Mm. 
Hunt;— a  good  friend-Hiee  his  Epistles  to  different  people ;— and  a 

*  I  had  said,  I  think,  in  my  tstter  to  him,  that  this  practioe  of  oanyiBg 
OBO  stanxa  into  anothtr  was  ^  soaMthing  like  taking  oo  noises  anothsr  stage 
withoot  baitinff." 


I      1 . 


not  know  tn;  good  model  for  a  life  of  Shendan  but  Uut  of 

Recollect,  tioweveTt  that  the  life  of  such  a  nan  ina;^  be  made 

aBmiuinfUiuiif  hehadbeenaWilberfMce;— «i>dlluBwUhant 

_)g  the  living,  or  insulting  the  dead.    The  Whiga  abnae  him; 

vei^  be  nerer  left  ibem,  aad  anch  Uenderera  deaerra  neither,  credit 

mnpaasion.  Aa  for  hiacrediton,— remember,  Sheridan  WMrAod 

Jiiag,  and  waa  thrown,  with  grot  poweia  and  paaaiooa,  into  dw 

1  of  the  worid,  and  [daced  upon  the  pinnacle  of  auecess,  with  no 

r  exti'nial   me^iriv    in  --ii[)|n>ri  limi  lu  liis  I'Ui.iiiDtL.     [)id  Fox 

«oy  hi)  (l.'bls  !— or  ili.l  Murnluji  (:iki.>  j  ^nbsrTiphuii  !      Waa  the   ' 

'' Morfolk's  dnmkenness  more  exi'uanble  Ihaii  hm  !     Uere  faia 

4  nore  notonous  th:ui  ihoae  ol  all  his  contemporaries  ^ 

">ry  lo  be  blasted,  aud  Iheirs  respected!     i>o  n't  let  yi 

^  by  clamour,  but  compare  liim  with  the  coaliiiouer  Fax,  and 
ner  Burke,  as  a  man  of  principle,  and  wjih  ten  hundred 
J  personal  views,  and  with  none  in  talent,  for  he  beat  them 
auutnif.  Without  means,  without  connexion,  without  character 
■  might  be  falBc  at  first,  and  made  him  mad  afterward  Erum  dea- 
a),  he  beat  them  ^,  in  all  he  ever  attempted.  But  alaa,po(Mr 
nature  \  Good  ni^t — or,  rather,  morning,  ll  is  four,  and  dte 
g'leania  over  the  Grand  Canal,  and  imshadows  the  Kialto.  I 
3  bed;  op  all  night— but,  as  George  Philpot  sayg,  'it 'a  life. 


ifa,  damtnc,  it  'a  life !' 


"  Ever  youra,  > 


■"Be  errors — no  time  for  revision.    The  poet  goes  out  at  noon, 
'  n'l  be  up  then.    1  will  write  again  soon  about  your  plait  fi>r- 

nuing  the  grenter  part  of  the  period  which  this  last  series  of  letters 
irises,  he  had  continued  to  oucupy  the  Siune  lodgint,'^  in  an  ex- 
ely  narrow  street  called  the  Spezieria,  at  the  house  of  the  linen- 
^-^r,  tu  whuse  lady  he  devoted  hu  much  of  hj.i  thuughis.  Ilal  he 
was,  for  the  tiine,  attached  (o  ilus  person,— ax  far  as  a  passion  so 
tnnaient  can  dceerre  the  name  of  attachment,— is  evident  from  his 
whole  conduct.  The  lanfua^  of  bis  letters  shows  sufficiently  how 
mnch  the  novelty  of  this  foreign  tie  had  caught  his  fancy;  and  to  the 
'VenetianB,amO[^wtiomsncharraugementB  are  mere  matters  of  course, 
the  aaaiduity  with  which  he  attended  his  Signora  to  the  theatre  and 
the  Ridottos,  was  a  subject  of  much  amusement.  It  was  with  diA- 
GiiUy,  indeed,  that  he  coold  be  prevailed  upon  lo  absent  himself  from 
her  80  long  aa  to  admit  of  that  hasty  visit  to  the  Immortal  City,  out 
of  which  one  of  hia  own  noblest  titles  to  immortality  sprung;  and 
having,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  drunk  in  more  inspiration  from 

*  1  bsd,  in  firrt  tnaaeribiag  tba  above  letter  ft>r  the  pre«,  omitted  the 
whole  of  this  oauitto  sad,  pethepe,  over-eevere  chtracler  of  Mr.  Hunt ;  but 
the  tone  of  th>t  gmtlemsn's  book  having,  u  fu  u  himaelf  ia  conMnied, 
leletwd  ma  from  all  thus*  aoraplw  which  proinpted  the  lupprvMion,  I  bavs 
soDMdered  najaelf  at  liberty  to  reatore  the  paMage. 
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all  he  saw,  tiian,  in  a  less  excited  state,  possibly,  he  might  ha^e  im- 
bibed in  years,  he  again  hurried  back,  without  extending  his  journey 
to  Naples, — ^having  written  to  the  fair  Marianna  to  meet  him  at  some 
distance  from  Venice. 

Besides  some  seasonable  acts  of  liberality  to  the  husband,  who  had, 
it  seems,  failed  in  trade,  he  also  presented  to  the  lady  herself  a  hand* 
some  set  of  diamonds ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  related,  in  reference 
to  this  gift,  which  shows  the  exceeding  easiness  and  forbearance  of 
his  disposition  towards  those  who  had  acquired  any  hold  on  his  heart. 
A  casket,  which  was  for  sale,  being  one  day  offered  to  him,  he  was 
not  a  little  surprised  on  discovering  them  to  be  the  same  jewels  which 
he  had,  not  long  before,  presented  to  his  fair  favourite,  and  which  had, 
by  some  unromantic  means,  found  their  way  back  into  the  market. 
Without  inquiring,  however,  any  farther  into  the  circumstances,  he 
generously  repurchased  the  casket  and  presented  it  to  the  lady  once 
more,  good-humouredly  taxing  her  with  the  little  estimation  in  whicli^ 
as  it  appeared,  she  held  his  presents. 

To  whatever  extent  this  unsentimental  incident  may  have  had  a 
share  in  dispelling  the  romance  of  his  passion,  it  is  certain  that,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  first  twelvemonth,  he  began  to  find  his  lodgings 
in  the  8pezieria  inconvenient,  and  accordingly  entered  into  treaty  with 
Count  Gritti  for  his  palace  on  the  Grand  Canal,— engag^ing  to  give  for 
it,  what  is  considered,  I  believe,  a  large  rent  in  Venice,  200  louis  a 
year.  On  finding,  however,  that,  in  the  counterpart  of  the  lease 
brought  for  his  signature,  a  new  clause  had  been  introduced,  prohibiting 
him  not  only  from  underietling  the  house,  in  case  he  should  leave 
Venice,  but  from  even  allowing  any  of  his  ovm  friends  to  occupy  it 
during  his  occasional  absence,  he  declined  closing  on  such  terms ;  and 
resenting  so  material  a  departure  from  the  original  engagement, 
declared  in  society,  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  give  the  same 
rent,  though  acknowledged  to  be  exorbitant,  for  any  other  palace  in 
Venice,  however  inferior,  in  all  respects,  to  this.  After  such  an 
announcement,  he  was  not  likely  to  remain  long  unhoused ;  and  the 
Countess  Mocenigo  having  offered  him  one  of  her  three  palazzi,  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  he  removed  to  this  house  in  the  summer  of  the  present 
year,  and  continued  to  occupy  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in 
Venice. 

Highly  censurable,  in  point  of  morality  and  decorum,  as  was  his 
course  of  life  while  under  the  roof  of  Maflame  •  ♦,  it  was  (with  pain 
I  am  forced  to  confess)  venial^  comparison  with  the  strange,  head- 
long career  of  license  to  whio^when  weaned  from  that  connexion, 
he  so  unrestrainedly  and,  it  mayoe  added,  defyingly  abandoned  him- 
self. Of  the  state  of  his  mind  on  leaving  England  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  corvey  some  idea,  and,  among  the  feelings  that  went 
to  make  up  that  self-centred  spirit  of  resistance  which  he  then  opposed 
to  his  fate,  was  an  indignant  scorn  of  his  own  countrymen  for  the 
wrongs  he  thought  they  had  done  him.  For  a  time,  the  kindly  senti- 
ments which  he  still  harboured  towards  Lady  Byron,  and  a  sort  of 
vague  hope,  perhaps,  that  all  would  yet  come  right  again,  kept  his 
niind  in  a  mood  somewhat  more  softened  and  docile,  as  well  as  suffi. 
ciently  under  the  influence  still  of  English  opinion  to  prevent  his 
breaking  out  into  open  rebellion  against  it,  as  he  unluckily  did 
adterwanl. 

By  the  failure  of  the  attempted  mediation  with  Lady  Byron,  his  last 
link  Willi  home  was  severed ;  while,  notwithstanding  the  quiet  and 
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• 

unobtnuive  life  which  he  had  led  at  OeneTa,  there  was  as  |ret,  he  foimd« 
no  ceaaation  whatever  of  the  alandeioua  warfare  against  lua  character ; 
the  same  busy  and  misrepreaenting  ipirit  which  had  tracked  hia  every 
atep  at  home  naving,  with  nqlesa  malicious  watchfulness,  dogged  him 
into  exile.  To  this  persuasion,  for  which  he  had  but  too  much  grounds, 
was  added  all  that  an  imagination  like  his  could  lend  to  truth^^all  that 
he  was  leA  to  interpret,  in  hia  own  way,  of  the  abeent  and  the  aUent, — 
tiU,  at  lenffth,  arming  himself  against  fancied  enemies  and  wrongs, 
and,  with  me  condition  (as  it  seemed  to  him)  of  an  outlaw,  assuming 
also  the  desperation,  he  resolved,  as  his  countrjrmen  would  not  do 
justice  to  the  better  parts  of  his  nature,  to  have,  at  least,  the  perverse 
satisfaction  of  braving  and  shocking  them  with  the  worst,  it  is  to 
this  feeling,  I  am  convinced,  far  more  than  to  any  depraved  taste  for 
su€h  a  course  of  life,  that  the  extravagances  to  which  he  now,  for  a 
short  time,  ^ve  loose,  are  to  be  attributed.  The  exciting  effect, 
indeed,  of  this  mode  of  existence,  while  it  lasted,  both  upon  his  spirits 
and  his  genius, — so  like  what,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  alwaya  pro- 
duced in  him  by  a  atate  of  contest  and  defiance, — showed  how  much 
of  this  latter  feeling  must  have  been  mixed  with  his  excesses.  The 
altered  character,  too,  of  his  letters  in  this  respect  cannot  fail,  I  think, 
to  be  remariied  by  the  readerr--there  being,  with  an  evident  increase 
of  intellectual  vigour,  a  tone  of  violence  and  bravado  breaking  out  in 
Ihem  continually,  ¥^ch  marks  the  high  pitch  of  reaction  to  which  he 
had  wound  up  ms  temper. 

In  fact,  so  far  from  the  powers  of  his  intellect  being  at  all  weakened 
or  ^ttasipated  by  theae  irreg^ulahties,  he  was,  peihapa,  at  no  time  of  his 
UJre,  so  actively  in  the  fuU  possession  of  all  its  energies ;  and  his  friend 
Shdley,  who  went  to  Venice,  at  this  period,  to  see  him,*  used  to  say, 
that  all  he  observed  of  the  workings  of  Byron's  mind,  during  his  visit, 
gave  him  a  far  higher  idea  of  its  powers  than  he  had  ever  before  enter- 
tained. It  waa,  indeed,  then  that  Shelley  sketched  out,  and  chiefly 
wrote,  his  poem  of  **  Julian  and  Maddalo,**  in  the  latter  of  which  per- 
sonages he  has  so  picturesquely  ahadowed  forth  his  noble  friend  ;t  and 

'  •  The  following  are  aztraots  from  a  letter  of  Shelley's  to  a  fi-iend  at  tbii 
time. 

•'  Venice,  August,  1818. 

**  We  came  from  Padua  hitlier  in  a  gondola ;  and  the  gondolier,  among 
other  things,  without  any  hint  on  our  part,  began  tallEing  of  Lord  Byron. 
He  said  he  was  a  *6ioYanotto  Inglese,*  with  a  ^  nome  stravagante,*  who  lived 
very  luxuriously,  and  spent  great  sums  of  money.    *    *    * 

*^  At  three  o^clock  I  called  on  Lord  Byron.  He  was  delighted  to  see  me, 
and  our  first  conversation  of  course  consisted  in  the  object  of  our  visit. 
^  *  *  He  took  me  in  his  gondola,  across  Laguna,  to  a  long,  strandy 
sand,  which  defends  Venice  from  the  Adriatic.  When  we  disembarked,  wo 
found  his  horses  wailing  for  us,  and  we  rode  along  the  sands,  talking.  Our 
conversation  consisted  m  histories  of  his  own  wounded  feelings,  and  ques- 
tions as  to  my  affairs,  with  great  professions  of  friendship  and  regard  for  me. 
He  said  that  if  he  had  been  in  England,  at  the  tmie  of  the  Chancery  affair, 
he  would  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  have  prevented  such  a  decision. 
He  talked  of  literary  matters, — his  Fourth  Canto,  which  he  says  is  very  good, 
and  indeed  repealed  some  stanzas,  of  great  energy,  to  me.  When  we  returned 
to  his  palace,  which  b  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Venice,  &c.  6c.*' 

t  in  the  preface  also  to  this  poem,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Count  Mad- 
dalo,  the  following  just  and  striking  portrait  of  Lord  Byron  is  drawn : — 

**  Ho  is  a  person  of  the  most  ronsummate  i^nins,  and  capable^  if  he  would 
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the  allosions  to  ^  the  Swan  of  Albion,'*  in  his  **  lines  written  among 
the  Ehiganean  Hills,''  were  also,  1  understand,  the  result  of  the  same 
access  of  admiration  and  enthusiasm. 

In  speakini^  of  the  Venetian  women,  in  one  of  the  preceding  letters. 
Lord  Byron,  it  will  be  recollected,  remarks,  that  the  oeauty  for  which 
they  were  once  so  celebrated  is  no  longer  now  to  be  found  among  the 
*'  dame,"  or  higher  orders,  but  all  under  the  ^  fazzioli,"  or  kercmefs, 
of  the  lower.  It  was,  unluckily,  among  these  latter  specimens  of  the 
**  bel  sangue''  of  Venice  that  he  now,  by  a  suddenness  of  descent  in  the 
scale  of  refinement,  for  which  nothing  but  the  present  wa3rward  state 
of  his  mind  can  account,  chose  to  select  the  companions  of  his  disen- 
gaged hours; — and  an  additional  proof  that,  in  this  short,  daring 
career  of  libertinism,  he  was  but  desperately  seeking  relief  for  a 
wronged  and  mortified  spirit,  and 

**  What  to  us  seem'd  guilt  might  be  but  wo," — 

is  that,  more  than  once,  of  an  evening,  when  his  house  has  been  in  the . 
possession  of  such  visitants,  he  has  been  known  to  hurry  away  in  his 
firondola,  and  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  night  upon  the  water,  as  if 
hating  to  return  to  his  home.  It  is,  indeed,  certam,  that  to  this  least 
defensible  portion  of  his  whole  life  he  always  looked  back,  during  the 
short  remainder  of  it,  with  painful  self-reproach;  and  among  the 
causes  of  the  detestation  which  he  afterward  felt  for  Venice,  this 
recollection  of  the  excesses  to  which  he  had  there  abandoned  himnftlf 
was  not  the  least  prominent.  * 

The  most  distin^shed  and,  at  last,  the  reigning  favourite  of  all  this 
unworthy  Hanun  was  a  woman  named  Marganta  Coffni,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  one  of  these  letters,  and  who,  irom  the  trade 
of  her  husband,  was  known  by  the  title  of  the  Fomarina.  A  portrait 
of  this  handsome  virago,  drawn  by  Harlowe  when  at  Venice,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  Loni  Byron's  friends  after  the  death  of 
that  artist,  the  noble  poet,  on  being  applied  to  for  some  particulars  of 
his  heroine,  wrote  a  long  letter  on  the  subject,  from  which  the  following 
are  extracts : — 

**  Since  you  desire  the  story  of  Margarita  Cogni,  you  shall  be  tdd  ity 
though  it  may  be  lengthy. 

''  Her  face  is  the  fine  Venetian  cast  of  the  old  time ;  her  figure, 
though  perhaps  too  tall,  is  not  less  fine— and  taken  altogether  in  the 
national  dress. 

direct  his  enerjpM  to  inch  an  ond,  of  becoming  the  redeemer  of  his  degraded 
country.  But  it  is  his  weakness  to  be  proud :  he  derives,  fivm  a  comparisoa 
of  his  own  extraordinary  mind  with  the  dwarfish  intellects  that  surround  him, 
an  intense  apprehension  of  the  nothingness  of  human  life.  His  passions  and 
his  powers  are  incomparably  greater  Uian  those  of  other  men,  and  instead  of 
the  latter  having  been  employed  in  curbing  the  former,  they  have  mutually 
lent  each  other  strength.  Hu  ambition  preys  upon  itself  for  want  of  objects 
which  it  can  consider  worthy  of  exertion.  I  say  that  Maddalo  is  proud, 
because  I  can  find  no  other  word  to  expteas  the  concentred  and  impatient 
feelings  which  consume  him ;  but  it  is  on  his  own  hopes  and  afiSMstions  only 
that  he  seems  to  trample,  for  in  social  life  no  human  beinff  can  be  more  gentle, 
patient,  and  unassuming  than  Maddalo.  He  is  cheertnl,  firank«  and  wittf.. 
His  more  serious  conversation  is  a  sort  of  intoxication.  He  has  trafallMl 
much  ;  and  there  is  an  inexpresuble  charm  in  his  relation  of  his  adventurss 
in  dififerent  countries." 
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"  In  the  Bujumer  of  1817,  •  •  ■  •  and  myself  wor 
horseback  along  the  Breiita  one  evonirtg,  when,  amon^ 
■aots,  we  rcmiirked  two  giria  hs  the  prettiest  we  had  seen  for  eboie 
time.  About  tbia  period  there  h«d  beeo  greu  diBireHg  in  the  country, 
ud  I  had  a  little  relieved  some  of  the  people.  Generosity  makes  a 
great  figtire  at  veij  liiile  cost  in  Venetian  livree,  and  mine  had  pro- 
bably beeu  exaggerated  as  an  EiigliEhmiin'R.  Wbether  they  remarked 
u  luokiDg  Bl  Uiein  or  no,  I  know  not ;  but  Due  of  ibem  t'aUi>d  out  m 
me  in  Venetian, '  Why  do  not  you,  who  relieve  uthen,  think  of  U3  also  T' 
1  turned  romid  and  answered  her — '  C»ra,  tu  sei  troppo  bella  e  gio- 
nae  per  tiver'  biaogna  del*  soccorso  niio.'  She  answered,  <  If  you  saw 
nq  but  and  my  food,  you  would  not  say  so.'  All  this  passed  half  jest- 
ingly, and  i  B»w  no  more  of  her  for  eonie  days. 

"  A  few  evenings  after,  we  met  with  tliese  two  girls  again,  and  tliey 
addressed  us  more  seriously,  asiiuring  us  of  the  truth  uf  their  state- 
ment. They  were  couBius ;  Margarita  married,  the  other  single.  As 
I  doubted  still  of  the  circuraatanceB,  I  took  the  business  in  a  different 
light,  and  made  an  appointment  with  thera  for  the  uext  evening. 

*  *    In  short,  in  a  few  evenings  we  arranged  our  affairs,  and  for 

■  long  space  of  time  she  was  the  only  one  who  preserved  over  me  an 
aacendancy  which  was  oAen  disputed,  and  never  impaired. 

"  The  reasons  for  this  were,  firstly,  her  person ; — very  dark,  tall, 
the  Venetian  face,  very  fine  black  eyes.  Sne  was  two-nnd- twenty 
Tears  old,      •  '  •  •  *  *  •  *. 

e  was  besides  a  thorough  Venetian  in  her  dialect,  in  her  thoughts. 


in  her  countenance,  in  every  thing,  with  all  their  aaivct6  and  pania- 
loon  humour.  Besides,  she  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  could 
not  plaguR  me  with  letters, — except  twice  that  she  paid  siiqience  to  n 
public  scribe,  ui\Jer  the  piazza,  to  make  a  letter  for  her,  upon  some 
occasion  when  1  was  ill  and  could  not  see  her.  In  other  respects,  she 
was  somewhat  fierce  and  '  prepoteute,'  thai  is,  overbearing,  and  used 
to  walk  in  whenever  it  suited  her,  with  no  very  great  regard  to  time, 

£lace,  nor  persons;  and  if  she  foimd  any  women  in  her  way  she 
nocked  them  down. 

"When  i  first  knew  her,  I  was  in  '  relazione'  (liaison)  with  la 
Signora  *  *,  who  was  silly  enough  one  evening  at  Dolo,  accompanied 
by  some  of  lier  female  friends,  to  threaten  her;  for  the  gossips  of  the 
Villeggiaturo  bad  already  found  out,  by  the  neighing  of  tny  horse  one 
evemng,  ihal  1  Ufcit  to  '  ride  lair  in  the  iiiaht'  to  meet  thp  Fomarina. 
Margiiriia  ihrr-u-  'n-'    ':;■  r  v.   '  ,'f-i7-/i..|.i,  -i'-.'  i-  ,.'|.-|  ■-■  vry  <'\plii'ii 

Venetian:  ■' -       !     .:      ■'    ■   .    ■       -    ■■        ■■- I'linna, 

and  /  aiti  t.:-  ,  ■miiher. 

For  the  rest,  what  riglU  have  you  to  reproach  mc  !  If  lie  prefers  me 
to  you,  is  it  my  fault!  If  you  wish  to  secure  him,  tie  him  to  your 
petticoat-string.  But  do  not  think  to  speak  to  me  without  a  reply, 
because  you  happen  to  be  richer  than  lam.'  Having  delivered  this 
pretty  piece  of  eloquence  (which  I  translate  as  it  was  related  to  me  bv 
a  bystander),  the  went  on  her  way,  leaving  a  numerous  audience,  with 
Hadame  *  *,  to  ponder  at  her  leisure  on  the  dialogue  between  them. 

"  When  I  came  to  Venice  for  the  winter  she  followed ;  and  a*  she 
found  herself  out  to  be  ,a  favourite,  she  came  to  me  pretty  oKen.  But 
■he  had  inordinale  self-love,  and  was  not  tolerant  of  other  women. 
At  the  '  Caralchina,'  the  masked  ball  on  the  last  night  of  the  Carni- 
val, where  all  the  world  goes,  she  snatched  off  the  mask  of  Madtine 
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Contarinit  a  lady  noble  by  burth*  and  decent  in  eonduet,  ior  no  other 
leaaon  bat  because  she  happened  to  be  leaning  oomjann.  You  may 
suppose  what  a  cursed  noise  this  made;  but  this  is  only  one  of  hoc 
pianks* 

^At  last  she  qnaitelled  with  her  hnsbandy  and  one  erening  ran  away 
to  my  house.  1  told  her  this  woom  not  do :  she  said  she  would  lie  in 
the  street,  but  not  gotMcfcto  him ;  that  he  beat  her,  (the  gentle  tigress!) 
spent  her  money,  and  seaadaloualy  neglected  her.  As  it  was  mid- 
night, I  let  her  stay,  and  next  day  there  was  no  moving  her  at  all. 
Her  husbandi  came,  roaring  and  eryinr,  and  entreating  tier  to  come 
back: — not  she !  He  then  apolied  to  the  polioe,  and  they  applied  to 
me:  I  told  them  and  her  husband  to  takt  her;  I  did  not  want  her; 
she  had  come*  and  I  Could  not  fling  her  out  of  the  window ;  but  they 
might  conduct  her  thrmigfa  that  or  the  door  if  they  chose  it  She 
went  before  the  commissary,  but  was  obliged  to  return  with  that 
*becco  etticob*  as  she  aiUed  the  poor  man,  who  had  a  phthisic.  In  a 
few  days  she  ran  away  again*  After  a  precious  piece  of  work,  she 
fixed  herself  m  my  house,  really  and  truly  without  my  consent ;  but, 
owing  to  my  indolence,  and  not  being  able  to  keep  my  countenance 
^-for  if  I  bmn  in  a  rage,  she  always  finished  by  making  me  laugh 
with  some  Venetian  pantakonery  or  another;  and  the  gipsy  knew 
this  well  enoujgh,  as  well  as  her  oth^r  powers  of  persuasion,  and  ex- 
erted them  with  the  usual  tact  and  success  of  all  she-things ;— 4iigfa 
and  low,  they  are  all  alike  for  that. 

«  Madame  Benxoni  also  took  her  under  her  protection,  and  then  her 
head  turned*  She  was  always  in  extremes,  either  crying  or  laughing, 
and  so  fifree  when  ancered,  that  she  was  the  terror  of  men,  women, 
and  childmi — for  she  &d  the  strength  of  an  Amazon,  with  the  temper 
of  Medea.  She  was  a  fine  animal  but  quite  untameable.  /  was  the 
only  person  that  could  at  all  ke«»  her  in  any  order,  and  when  she  saw 
me  rraUv  angry  (wlddi  they  teu  ne  is  a  sayage  sight),  she  subsided. 
But  she  nad  a  thousand  fooleries.  In  her  fazziolo,  the  dress  of  the 
lower  oideis,  she  looked  beautiful;  but,  alas!  she  longed  for  a  hat 
and  feathers ;  and  all  I  eould  say  or  do  (and  1  said  much)  could  not 
pieyent  this  trayestie.  I  put  the  first  into  the  fire ;  but  I  got  tired  of 
burning  than  before  she  did  of  buying  them,  so  that  she  made  herself 
a  figure— for  they  did  not  at  all  become  her. 

*^  Then  she  would  haye  her  gowns  with  a  fat/— like  alady,  forsooth; 
nothing  would  serye  her  but  *  Pabita  colla  comOf^  or  cua  (that  is  the 
Venetian  for  *  la  cola,*  tiie  tail  or  train),  and  as  her  cursed  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  made  me  lanrii,  there  was  an  end  of  all  controversy, 
and  she  dragged  this  diabolicfu  tail  after  her  every  where. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  she  beat  the  women  and  stopped  my  letters.  1 
found  her  one  day  nondering  over  one.  ^e  used  to  try  to  find  out 
by  their  shi^  whether  they  were  feminine  or  no ;  and  she  used  to 
lament  her  ignorance,  and  actually  studied  her  alphabet,  on  purpose 
(as  she  declared)  to  open  all  letters  addressed  to  me,  and  read  their 
contents. 

''  I  must  not  omit  to  do  justice  to  her  housekeeping  qualities.  After 
she  came  into  my  house  as  *  donna  di  govemo,^  the  expenses  were 
reduced  to  less  than  hidf^  and  every  body  did  their  duty  better— the 
apartments  were  kept  in  order,  and  every  thing  and  every  body  else, 
except  herself. 

'^That  she  had  a  sufikient  regard  for  me  in  her  wild  way,  I  had 
many  reasons  to  bdieve.    I  wifl  mention  one.    In  the  autumn,  one 

Vw,.  I!.— I 
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(layr  going  '»  ^^c  Ijido  with  my  gondolierB,  wc  were  overtaken  by  a 
heavy  squall,  and  tho  gondola  put  in  peril— Iwta  blown  aw&y,  boat 
StiioBi  oar  IohI,  tunibling  sea,  thunder,  rain  in  tgirentg,  uighi  coming. 
and  wind  unceasing.  Ua  out  return,  after  a  tight  aini^k',  1  found 
her  ou  tlie  open  steps  of  the  Sloeeaiga  palace,  on  the  Grand  Canal. 
with  her  great  blat^k  eyes  DaElung  thruugh  her  (ears,  and  the  long 
dark  hair,  which  wa?  streamuig,  drensbcd  witb  rain,  over  her  brows 
and  breast.  She  wan  perfectly  exposed  lo  the  storm;  and  the  wind 
blowing  her  liair  and  dress  abuut  lier  thin  (all  figure,  and  the  lightning 
flashing  around  ber,  and  the  waves  rolling  ai  her  feet,  made  her  took 
like  Medea  alighted  fn>ni  ber  cbanot,  or  iJie  Sibj^l  of  the  tempest  that 
was  rolling  axound  her,  the  only  living  thing  within  hail  al  that  mo- 
ment except  ourselves.  On  seeing  me  safe,  she  did  not  wail  to  greet 
me.  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  eaUing  out  to  me — '  Ah !  can' 
delta  Madonna,  se  esw  il  tempo  per  aiidar'  al'  Lido  I'  (Ah !  dog  of 
the  Virgin,  is  this  a  time  to  go  lo  Lido  ?)  ran  iulo  the  house,  and 
solaced  hciaelf  with  ecolding  the  boatmen  for  not  foreseeing  the 
'Utmponilc.'  I  am  told  by  the  servants  that  she  had  only  been  pre- 
vented from  coming  in  a  boat  to  look  after  me,  by  the  refusal  of  all 
the  gondoliers  of  Ibc  canal  to  put  out  into  the  harbour  in  such  a  mo- 
ment 1  and  that  tlieu  she  eat  down  on  Ihe  steps  in  all  the  thickest  of 
the  squall,  ^nd  vroidd  neither  be  removed  nor  comforted.  Her  joy  at 
seeing  me  again  was  mnderatfly  mixed  with  ferocity,  and  gave  mc 
the  idea  of  a  itgrcss  over  her  recovered  cubs. 

"  But  her  reign  drew  near  a  close.  She  becBme'quite  ungovernable 
some  moniiis  ^ler,  and  it  concurrence  of  complaints,  come  true,  and 
many  false — 'a  favourite  has  no  friends'— detcmuned  me  to  pan  witli 
)ier.  1  told  her  q^uieily  that  ebe  must  return  home  (she  had  acquired 
a  sufficient  pruvieion  for  herself  and  mother.  Sic.  in  my  servi<-D).  and 
she  refused  lo  quii  the  house.  I  was  firm,  ajid  she  went  threatening 
knives  and  revenge.  1  told  her  that  I  had  seen  knives  drawn  before 
Iier  time,  and  that  if  she  chose  to  begin,  Ihete  was  a  knife,  and  fork 
also,  at  her  service  on  the  tabic,  and  that  intimidation  would  not  do. 
The  next  day,  while  i  was  al  dinner,  she  walked  in  (having  broken 
open  a  glass  door  tbat  led  from  the  hall  below  to  the  staircase,  by  way 
of  prologue),  and  advancing  siraigbi  up  to  the  table,  snatched  the 
knife  from  my  hand,  cutting  me  sbgntly  in  the  thumb  in  the  operaiion. 
Whether  she  meant  to  use  this  agamsi  herself  or  ine,  I  know  not — 
probably  ajjiiinst  nciihcr — but  Fletcher  scucd  lier  by  Ihe  aims,  imd 
diflaimed  her.  1  then  called  my  boatmen,  and  desired  ihem  to  get 
the  gondola  ready,  and  conduct  her  to  her  own  house  again,  seeing 
cuefull;^  that  she  did  herself  no  mischief  by  the  way.  She  seemed 
quite  quiet,  and  walked  down  stairs.    I  resumed  my  dinner, 

"We  heard  a  great  noise,  and  wen)  out,  and  met  them  on  Ihe  stair- 
case, carrying  her  up  stairs.  She  had  thrown  hereelf  mto  the  canal. 
That  she  mtended  to  destroy  herself,  I  do  not  believe :  but  when  wc 
consider  the  fear  women  and  men  who  can't  awim  have  of  deep  or 
eren  of  shallow  water  (and  the  Venetians  in  particular,  though  they 
live  OD  the  wares),  and  thai  it  was  also  night,  and  dark,  and  very 
ocdd,  it  ahows  that  ihs  had  a  devilish  spirit  of  some  sort  within  her. 
'rbej  bad  got  her  oat  without  much  difficulty  or  damage,  escepling 
the  salt  water  abe  had  awsJtowed,  and  the  wellmg  she  had  undergone. 

"  1  foresaw  ber  intention  to  reflx  herself,  and  sent  for  a  surgeon, 
iujuiring  bow  many  hours  it  would  require  to  restore  her  from  her 
AgitalioD;  and  he  named  the  lime.  I  tbensaid,'!  give  yon  that  lime. 
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and  more  if  vou  require  it;  but  at  the  expiration  of  this  prescribed 
period,  if  she  does  not  leave  the  house,  /  will.' 

'^  All  my  people  were  consternated.  They  had  always  been  fright- 
ened at  her,  and  were  now  paral3rzed:  they  wanted  me  to  apply  to  the 
police,  to  guard  myself,  &c.  &c.  like  a  pack  of  snivelling  servile 
boobies,  as  they  were.  1  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  thinking  that  I  might 
us  well  end  that  way  as  another ;  besides,  I  had  been  used  to  savage 
women,  and  knew  their  ways. 

^*  I  had  her  sent  home  quietly  after  her  recovery,  and  never  saw 
her  since,  except  twice  at  the  opera,  at  a  distance  among  the  audience. 
She  made  many  attempts  to  return,  but  no  more  violent  ones. — And 
this  is  the  story  of  Margarita  Cogni,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  me. 

**  I  forgot  to  mention  that  she  was  very  devout,  and  would  cross 
herself  if  she  heard  the  prayer  time  strike.  #  *  * 

^*  She  was  quick  in  reply ;  as,  for  instance — One  day  when  she  had 
made  me  very  angry  with  beating  somebody  or  other,  I  called  her  a 
cow  (a  cov,  in  Italian,  is  a  sad  aSront).  I  called  her  *  Vacca.'  She 
turned  round,  courtsied,  and  answered,  '  Vacca  Hta,  'celenza'  (i.  e. 
eccellenza).  '  Your  cow,  please  your  Excellency.*  In  short,  she  was, 
as  I  said  before,  a  very  fine  animal,  of  considerable  beauty  and  energy, 
with  many  good  and  several  amusing  qualities,  but  wild  as  a  witch 
and  fierce  as  a  dem^n.  She  used  to  boast  publicly  of  her  ascendency 
over  me,  contrasting  it  with  that  of  other  women,  and  assigning  for  it 
sundry  reasons,  •  ♦  *.  True  it  was,  that  they  all  tried  to  get  her 
away,  and  no  one  succeeded  till  her  own  absurdity  helped  them. 

^*  1  omitted  to  tell  you  her  answer,  when  I  reproached  her  for 
snatching.  Madame  Contarini'  s  mask  at  the  Cavalchina.  I  repre- 
sented to  her  that  she  was  a  ladj  of  hieh  birth,  *  una  Dama,'  &c.  She 
answered,  *  Se  ella  e  dama  mi  (u>^  son  v  eneziana  f — *  if  she  is  a  lady, 
I  am  a  Venetian.*  This  would  nave  been  fine  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  pride  of  the  nation  rising  up  against  the  pride  of  aristocracy :  but, 
alas !  Venice,  and  her  people,  and  her  nobles,  are  alike  returning  fast 
to  the  ocean ;  and  where  there  is  no  independence,  there  can  be  no 
real  self-respect.  I  believe  that  I  mistook  or  misstated  one  of  her^ 
phrases  in  my  letter ;  it  should  have  been — *  Can*  della  Madonna,  cosa 
vus*  tu !  esto  non  6  tempo  per  andar*  a  Lido  V  " 

It  was  at  this  time,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  letters  I  am  about  to  pro- 
duce, and  as  the  features,  indeed,  of  the  progeny  itself  would  but  too 
plainly  indicate,  that  he  conceived,  and  wrote  some  part  of,  his  Poem 
of  ^  Don  Juan  ;^* — and  never  did  pages  more  faithfully  and,  in  many 
respects,  lamentably  reflect  every  variety  of  feeling,  and  whim,  and 
passion  that,  like  th^  rack  of  autumn,  swept  across  the  author's  mind 
in  writing  them.    Nothing  less,  indeed,  than  that  singular  combination 
of  attributes,  which  existed  and  were  in  full  activity  in  his  mind  at 
this  moment,  could  have  suggested,  or  been  capable  of,  the  execution  . 
of  such  a  work.    The  cool  shrewdness  of  age  with  the  vivacity  and  | 
glowing  temperament  of  youth — the  wit  of  a  Voltaire,  with  the  sensi- 1 
bility  of  a  Rousseau, — the  minute,  practical  knowledge  of  the  man  of  ^ 
society,  with  the  abstract  and  self-contemplative  spirit  of  the  poet^— « 
susceptibility  of  all  that  is  grandest  ana  most  afiecting  in  human 
virtue,  with  a  deep,  withering  experience  of  all  that  is  most  fatal  to  it, 
— ^thc  two  extremes,  in  short,  of  man's  mixed  and  inconsistent  nature, 
now  rankly  smelling  of  earth,  now  breathing  of  heaven,— such  wa*- 
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tbe  atnage  iumeulilage  of  contrary  elemcnte,  all  meeting  together  in 
the  same  mibd,  and  tul  brought  to  bear,  in  turn,  upon  the  same  task, 
from  which  alone  could  have  sprung  this  extreordinary  Poem,— the 
most  powerful  and,  ui  many  reepecia,  painful  display  of  the  versatility 
of  genius  that  has  ever  been  left  for  succeeding  ages  to  wonder  at  and 
deolore- 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  his  correspondence, — having  thought  some 
uf  the  preceding  observations  necessary,  not  only  to  explain  to  the 
readermuch  of  what  he  will  find  in  these  lellers,  but  to  account  lo  hiin  ' 
for  much  tbnt  has  been  necessarily  omitted. 

LETTER  CCCXVIH. 


"Venice,  June  I6ili,  1618. 

"Business  and  the  uttcrand  ineiplicablesilence of  allmy correspond- 
ents renders  me  impatient  and  troublesome.  I  wrote  tu  Mr.  Hanson 
for  a  balance  which  is  (or  ought  to  be)  in  his  hands ; — no  answer.  I 
expected  the  messenger  vith  the  Newsiead  papers  two  months  ago, 
and  instead  o{  him,  1  received  a  requisition  to  proceed  lo  Geneva, 
which  (from  '  ',  who  knows  my  wishes  and  opinions  about  approach- 
ing England)  could  only  be  irony  or  insult. 

"  I  must,  therefore,  trouble  you  to  pay  into  m^'  bankers'  immtdiattly 
whatever  sum  or  sums  you  can  make  it  convenient  todoon  ouragrec- 
ment;  otherwise,  1  shall  be  put  lo  the  ttvertit  and  most  ioiraediatc. 
inconvenience ;  and  this  at  a  time  when,  by  every  rational  prospect 
and  calcniation,  I  ought  to  bo  in  the  receipt  of  considerable  sums. 
Pray  do  not  neglect  this  j  you  have  no  idea  lo  what  inconvenience  you 
will  otherwise  put  me.  *  *  had  some  absurd  notion  about  the  diapoaal  ' 
of  this  money  in  annuity  (or  God  knows  what),  which  1  merely  listened 
to  when  be  was  here  to  avoid  squabbles  and  sermons ;  but  I  have  occa- 
sion for  the  principal,  and  bad  never  any  serious  idea  of  apprapriating 
it  otherwise  than  to  answer  my  personal  eipenses.  Hobhouae's  wish 
is,  if  posBitilc.  If  liMri:  mu  bacK  to  England;*  he  will  not  succeed  ; 
and  if  li<  :.:.  I  i  '.,  :  i  r  >ii  Slay.  I  hale  the  countr),  and  like  this i 
and  all  l  ■  ■  .  nf  c on rse,  merely  adds  to  the  reeling.     Your 

.^ilcnci  IX  '  <  -ucceiisor  (!anlo  Fourth.     If  ilhasfailed. 

I  will  make  such  deduction  as  you  think  proper  and  fair  from  the  ori- 
ginal agreement ;  but  1  could  wish  whatever  is  to  be  paid  were  remitted 
to  me,  without  delay,  through  the  usual  channel,  by  course  of  post. 

"  When  1  tell  you  that  1  have  not  heard  a  word  from  England  since 
very  early  in  May,  1  have  made  the  culogium  of  ny  friends,  or  the 
persons  who  call  themselves  so,  since  I  have  written  so  often  and  in 
tbe  greatest  anxiety.  Thank  God,  the  longer  1  am  absent,  the  less 
cutae  I  see  for  regretting  the  coantry  or  its  living  contents. 

"I  am  youn,  &c. 


■'  P.S.  Tell  Mr.  •••that*        •        •        *        •        * 
and  that  I  will  never  Ibigive  htm  {ot  any  body)  the  atrocity  of  their 
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late  silence  at  a  time  when  I  wiahed  paTtieidaily  to  hear,  for  emy 
reason,  from  my  friends.** 


LETTER  CCCXIX. 
TO  MB.  mnouT. 

^  Veniee,  July  lOth,  1818. 

'*  I  have  received  your  letter  and  the  credil  from  Mortandk*  Ike.  for 
whom  I  have  also  drawn  upon  yon  at  nzty  daya*  sigfat  for  the 
remainder,  according  to  jTOor  proposition. 

^  I  am  still  waiting  in  Venice,  m  expectancy  of  the  axrival  of  Han- 
8on*s  clerk.  What  can  detain  him»  1  do  not  know ;  hot  I  trust  thai 
Mr.  Hobhoose  and  Mr.  Kinnaird,  when  their  pditical  fit  is  abated,  will 
take  the  trooMe  to  inqohre  and  expedite  hini,  as  1  have  nearly  a  hnndM 
thousand  pounds  depending  upon,  the  oonqiletion  of  the  sue  and  the 
signature  of  the  papers. 

^'The  draft  ofi  you  is  drawn  up  by  9iri  and  WiUhalm.  I  hope  that 
the  form  is  correct.  I  signed  it  two  or  three  days  ago,  desiring  tiieiB 
to  forward  it  to  Messrs.  Mortand  and  Ransom. 

^  Your  prcjected  editfons  for  November  had  better  be  postponed, 
as  1  have  some  things  m  project,  or  preparation,  that  may  be  of  use 
to  you,  though  not  venr  impmtant  tai  theimselves.  I  have  completed 
an  Ode  on  Ventee,  and  nave  two  Stories,  one  serious  and  one  ludicrous 
(I  la  Beppo),  not  yet  finished,  and  in  no  hurry  to  be  so. 

*"  You  talk  of  the  letter  to  Hobhouse  being  much  admired,  and  speak 
of  prose.  I  think  of  writing  (for  3rour  full  edition)  some  Memoirs  of 
my  life,  to  prefix  to  them,  niwwi  th#  «]iiiieiuodel  (tfoiun'  for  eiiou|(h,  I 
fear,  from  reaching  it)  of  Oifl^tyrd,  Hume,  &c ;  and  Ais  without  anr 
intention  of  making  disclosures,  or  remarks  upon  living  people,  whiek 
would  be  unpleasant  to  them:  but  1  think  it  might  be  done,  and  well 
done.  However,  this  is  to  be  considered.  I  have  fnaterieii  in  plentf, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  could  not  be  used  by  fiM^  nor  for  tfaete 
hundred  years  to  eome.  However,  there  is  enough  without  theesy 
and  nperely  as  a  litsraiy  man,  to  make  a  ptefooe  for  such  an  e^tikm 
as  jTOu  meditate.  Bui  this  is  by-lfae-way :  I  have  not  madeup  my 
mind. 

''I  enclose  you  a  note  on  the  subject  of  *F«riJMui,' which  Hobhoose 
can  dress  for  you.  It  is  an  extract  of  particulars  firom  a  history  of 
Ferrara. 

*"  1  trust  you  have  been  attmlive  to  Mamiaglla,  for  the  English  hvie 
the  character  of  negleeting  the  italtans  at  present,  which  I  hope  you 
will  redeem.  **  Yours  in  haste, 

"B.» 


LETTER  CCGZX. 
TO  MB*  vnniAT. 


<"  Venice,  July  17th,  18ia 
"^I  suppose  that  AgUet^wfll  ttike  whatever  ]vou  dfor,  but  tS  his 
return  from  Vienna  I  can  mrim  hhn  no  proosai;  nor,  indeed^  Imft 
you  authorixed  roe  to  do  so.    The  three  lieneh  notes  orv  bf  IiSdy 
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Mary;  also  anoiber  half- English- French-Italian.  They  are  very 
pretly  and  passionate ;  it  Ib  a  pity  thai  a  piece  of  one  of  tncni  is  loal. 
AlBarollI  seems  to  have  treated  her  ill;  but  she  was  much  his  senior, 
ana  sll  women  are  used  ill — or  say  so,  whether  they  are  or  not. 

"  I  shall  be  ^lad  of  your  books  and  powders.  I  am  still  in  wailing 
for  Hanson's  clerk,  but  luckily  not  at  Geneva.  All  my  good  friends 
wrote  lo  me  to  liasten  Iherc  to  meet  him,  but  not  one  had  the  good 
eeiue,  or  the  good  nature,  to  write  afterward  to  tell  me  that  it  would 
be  time  and  a  journey  throwa  away,  as  he  could  not  set  off  for  some 
months  after  the  period  appointed.    If  I  kad  taken  the  journey  on  the 

Cieral  suggestion,  I  never  would  have  spoken  again  to  one  of  you  as 
g  as  I  existed.  I  have  written  to  request  Mr.  Kinnaird,  when  the. 
foam  of  his  politics  is  wiped  away,  lo  extract  a  positive  answer  from 
thM  *  *  *  *,  and  not  to  keep  me  in  a  state  of  suspcuse  upon  the 
HObject.  I  hope  thai  Kinnaird,  who  has  my  power  of  attorney,  keeps  a 
look-out  upon  the  gentleman,  which  is  the  more  necessary,  aa  1  have  & 
great  dislike  to  the  idea  of  coming  over  to  look  afler  him  myself. 

"  1  have  several  things  bcgu^,  verso  and  prose,  but  none  in  much 
forwardness.  I  have  written  some  six  or  seven  sheets  of  a  Life,  which 
1  mean  lo  continue,  and  send  you  when  finished.  It  may  perhaps 
serve  for  your  projected  editions.  If  you  would  tell  me  exactly  (for 
I  know  nothing,  and  have  no  correspondents,  except  ou  business)  the 
■latQ  of  the  reception  of  our  late  pubhcalions,  and  the  feeling  upOn 
Ihem,  without  consulting  any  delicacies  (I  am  too  seasoned  lo  require 
them],  1  should  know  how  and  in  what  manner  to  proceed.  I  should 
not  like  to  give  tbem  too  much,  which  may  probably  have  been  iho 
case  already  i  hni.  an  1  leU  you,  I  know  nothing. 

"  I  once  wrote  from  the  lulitaw  of  my  mind  and  the  love  of  fame 
(not  as  an  tad,  but  as  a  meaiu,  to  obtain  that  influence  over  men's 
minds  which  is  power  in  itself  and  iu  its  consequences),  and  now 
from  habit  and  from  avarice ;  so  that  the  effect  may  probably  be  as 
different  aa  the  inspiration.  I  have  the  same  facility,  and  indeed 
necessity,  of  composition,  to  avoid  idleneae  (though  idleness  in  a  hot 
country  is  a  pleasure),  but  a  much  greater  indifference  to  what  is  to 
become  of  il,  after  it  lias  served  my  immediate  purpose.  However,  I 
should  on  no  account  like  to but  I  won't  go  on,  like  the  arch- 
bishop of  Granada,  as  I  am  veiy  sure  that  you  dread  the  fate  of  GiJ 
Bias,  and  with  good  reason-  "  Yours,  tc. 

"  P.S.  1  have  written  some  Tery  urage  letters  to  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
Kinnaird,  to  you,  uid  to  Hanson,  because  the  Bilence  of  so  long 
a  time  made  me  tear  off  my  remaining  tags  of  patience.     I  have  seen 
"'""'■'        •■     -•        ^hichan 


-  -le  or  two  late  English  publications  which  are  no  great  things,  except 
Rob  Roy.    1  shall  be  glad  of  WhisUecraft." 


LETTER  CCCXXL 

Ttt  MB.  MOaaAV. 


"Venice,  August  SlGtb,  1818. 
"You  may  go  on  with  your  edition,  without  calculating  on  the 
Hemoir,  which  I  shall  not  pubUsh  at  present.    It  is  neariy  finiihcd, 
bntwin  bf  ton  long!  and  there  are  so  manv  things,  which,  out  of 
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regard  to  the  living,  cannot  be  mentioned,  that  I  have  written  with  too 
much  detail  of  that  which  interested  me  least;  so  that  my  antcrtno- 
mphical  Essay  would  resemble  the  tragedy  of  Handet  at  tM  eomitiy 
Qieatre,  recited  '  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out  by  partienlar  desire.' 
I  shall  keep  it  among  my  papers;  it  wiU  be  a  kind  of  guide-post  in 
case  of  dea^,  and  prevent  some  of  the  lies  which  would  otherwise  be 
told,  and  destroy  some  which  have  been  told  already. 

^  The  Tales  also  are  in  an  mifinished  state,  and  I  can  fix  no  time 
for  their  completion:  they  are  also  nol  in  the  best  manner.  Yoa 
must  not,  therefore,  calculate  iroon  any  thmg  in  time  for  this  edition. 
The  Memoir  is  already  above  forty-four  sheets  of  very  lar^e,  long 
paper,  and  will  be  about  fift^^  or  sixty ;  but  I  wish  to  go  on  leisurely; 
and  when  finished,  althoush  it  might  do  a  good  deal  for  you  at  the  time, 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  serve  any  good  purpose  in  the  end  either, 
as  it  is  full  of  many  passions  and  prejudices,  of  ^hich  it  has  been 
impossible  for  me  to  keep  dear: — I  nave  not  the  patience. 

**  Enclosed  is  a  list  or  books  which  Dr.  Agiietti  would  be  glad  to 
receive  by  way  of  price  for  his  MS.  letters,  ^ou  are  disposed  to  par- 
chase  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  sterlinff.  These  he  will  be  glad  to 
have  as  part,  and  the  rest  /  will  give  him  in  money,  and  you  may 
carry  it  to  the  account  of  books,  &c.  which  is  in  balance  affainst  me, 
deducting  it  accordingly.  So  that  the  letters  are  yours,  if  you  like 
them,  at  this  rate ;  ana  he  and  I  are  goinff  to  hunt  for  more  Lady 
Montague  letters,  which  he  thinks  of  finding.  I  write  in  haste. 
Thanks  for  the  article,  and  believe  me, 

"  Yours,  &c.»» 

To  the  charge  brought  asainst  Lord  Byron  by  some  English 
travellers  of  being,  in  generu,  repulsive  and  inhospitable  to  his  own 
countrymen,  1  luve  alr^uly  made  allusion ;  and  shall  now  add  to  the 
testimony  then  cited  in  disproof  of  such  a  charge  some  particulars, 
commumcated  to  me  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  which  exhibit  the 
courtesy  and  kindliness  of  the  noble  poet*a  disposition  in  their  true, 
natural  light. 

**  On  tte  last  day  of  Angittt,  1818  (sajrs  this  distinguished  writer 
and  traveller),  I  was  taken  iU  with  an  ague  at  Venice,  and  having 
heard  enous^  of  the  low  state  of  the  medical  art  in  that  country,! 
was  not  a  Uttle  anxious  as  to  the  adviee  I  should  take.  I  was  not 
acquainted  witii  any  person  in  Veniee  to  whom  I  could  refer,  and  had 
only  one  letter  of  introduction,  which  was  to  Lord  Bjnron;  but  as 
there  were  many  stories  floating  about  of  his  lordship^s  unwillingnesa 
to  be  pc»vtered  with  tourists,  I  had  felt  unwilling,  before  this  moment, 
to  intrude  myself  in  that  shape.  Now,  however,  that  I  was  serioody 
unwell,  I  felt  sure  that  this  offensive  character  would  merge  inthatof 
a  countryman  in  distress,  and  I  sent  the  letter  by  one  of  my  travdim 
companions  to  Lord  Byxoa^n  lodgings  with  a  note,  exensiiv  the 
libeity  I  was  taking,  eipiaining  that  I  was  in  want  of  mnlieal 
assistance,  and  saying  I  should  not  send  to  anj  one  tiU  I  Iwnd  the 
name  of  the  person  who,  in  his  VotMuf^B  opiftMHi,  was  the  best  pne- 
titioner  in  Venice. 

**  Unfortunatdy  for  me.  Lord  Bynm  was  stiD  in  bed,  tho^f^  it  wis 
near  noon,  and  still  more  vfortanlsly,  the  bearer  of  nr  msanps 
scrupled  to  awake  Mib,  wiflw^  iwt  i  nmisfhscfc  isiSMsdi  are.  Wf 
this  time  1  was  ia  aU  the  ugfmm  s  of  •  esid  sfs  M,  md,  ^bmtkmm 
at  all  in  a  eoniitioB  to  be  eoasritod  wfom  mftkm^    m  I  repM 


r 
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UBtOtbif,  •  Ob,  by  no  mm**  d«utti  UxA  B]rroo  ou  my  account— rin^ 
w  ikc  liadlord,  and  send  (or  aof  one  he  recmuBetMls.'    ThU  absurd 

^-' ^M  boB|  fonkvitti  and  litnsUj  ufmded  lo,  lu  the  course  of 

I  tn*  onder  the  dt«cipliae  of  mine  tuMt's  friend,  whose  akill 
awi  MDoeM  ii  is  no  pan  of  my  pK««Dt  purpose  to  descant  upon : — it 
is  faSciart  to  ateaXtoo  tb«i  1  wu  iirrrocaUy  in  his  hand!  long  before 
the  foUowiiig  BWM  kind  note  was  bfooglH  to  me.  iu  peal  haste,  by 
Lord  Bjraa'«  temiiL 

'  Veniice,  August  31bi,  ISIB. 
'■urn  «iK, 
'  Dr.  Adicui  ■>  the  bcM  phyMcian,  iKtt  only  in  Venice,  but  in  Italy : 
Un  midnec  ia  on  Ike  Gnnd  Cainl,  and  eaaty  found ;  1  forget  lite 
Bmter,  bM  >B  pnWUy  ibe  naly  penes  in  Tenice  who  do  n't  know 
it.  T^twiinocoanMinonfainoMihiM  and  any  of  the  other  medical 
poonk  het*.  I  rrerei  very  moeh  to  hear  of  your  indisposition,  and 
skaU  do  myself  the  honour  of  wsiiiii^  upon  you  the  moment  I  am  up. 
1  write  xtas  m  bed,  and  hare  only  ju»t  receiTcd  the  tetter  and  note.  I 
btg  you  to  believe  that  nothing  but  Uie  extreme  lateness  of  my  hours 
conld  bare  pn^enled  me  from  replying  immedislely,  or  coming  in 
penoib  I  bare  not  been  called  a  muuie.— I  hare  the  honour  to  be. 
very  iralv, 

'  Your  most  obedient  servant. 


"His  lordship  soou  followed  this  note,  and  I  heard  his  voice  in  the 
next  room ;  but  although  he  wailed  more  than  an  hour,  I  could  not  ser 
bim,  being  under  the  uirnorablc  bands  of  the  doctor.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  evening  he  again  called,  but  I  was  asleep.  When  I  awoke 
I  foimd  his  lordship's  valet  sitling  by  my  bedside.  '  He  had  his  mas- 
ter's orders,'  be  said,  '  to  remain  with  me  while  1  was  unwell,  and  was 
instructed  to  say,  thai  whatever  (lis  lordship  had,  or  could  procure, 
was  at  my  service,  and  that  he  woidd  come  lo  me  and  sit  with  me,  or 
io  whatever  1  liked,  if  I  would  only  let  him  know  in  what  way  he 
could  be  useful.* 

"  Aecordmcly,  on  tlie  next  day,  I  sent  for  some  book,  which  was 
brot^ht,  with  H  list  of  his  tibrar)*.  1  forget  what  it  was  which  pre- 
tenled  my  seeing  Lord  Byron  on  this  day,  thoush  he  called  more  Inan 
ooce  i  and  on  the  next.  I  was  loo  ill  with  lever  to  talk  to  any  one. 

"  The  miiiiient  I  could  gi  out.  i  took  a  gondola  and  went  lo  pay  my 
respects,  and  lo  thank  lua  lordship  for  bis  attentions,  it  was  ihen 
nearly  three  o'clock,  bui  he  was  not  yet  up ;  and  when  I  went  again  on 
ihc  (oUowiii^  duy  at  five,  I  faud  the  mortification  to  learn  thai  he  had 
gone,  al  the  s»int'  liixir.  to  call  upon  lue,  so  that  we  hod  crossed  each 
Mtanr  on  the  ommI  ;  an^  to  ny  daap  and  IwtiBf  regret,  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  Venice  witkout  itwiig  hm." 


LBTTBS  CCCXXU. 


V  to.  MOOKE. 


"  Vsniee,  September  IS,  1816. 
*■  A»  Kng^isli  mawspiper  here  woold  be  aprodicy,  and  an  omMition 
VMaMOMier;  aiid.exeeptM)aM  ezttncts^Mn extracts  in  tlwT>lB,gar- 
IW  Parti  mifltlMk  noAtnir  oC  the  kind  reaefaM  the  VenebvLombard 
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public,  who  afejpeiliaiMi  the  most  q)picaacd  inSim^.  My  camt 
mndeiices  with  Kngiind  aie  mostly  on  bosmeM,  and  chiefly  wHh  my 
**  %  who  ha«iK>  very  exalted  nouoii,  or  eztenirrecoiiceptioiit  of  an 
aothoi's  attributes ;  for  he  once  took  up  an  Edinburgh  Review,  and, 
looking  at  it  a  minute,  said  to  me,  'So,  I  see  you  fiive  got  into  the 
magazme,*— which  is  the  mdy  sentence  I  ever  heard  Um  utter  upon 
literary  matters,  or  the  men  tMieof. 

*'  My  first  news  of  your  Irish  apotheosis  has,  consequentljr,  been 
from  yourself.  But,  as  it  wiU  not  be  forgotten  in  a  huny,  either  by 
your  friends  or  your  enemies,  I  hope  to  have  it  more  in  detail  froon 
someof  the  former,  and,  in  tiie  meantime,  1  wish  you  joy  with  all  wsf 
heart  Such  a  moment  must  have  been  a  good  deal  better  than  Wesl- 
minster-Abbevr-besides  being  an  assurance  of  thai  oner  day  (many 
years  hence,  I  trust)  into  the  bargahi. 

^  I  am  sorry  to  perceive,  however,  by  the  dose  of  your  letter,  that 
even  yew  have  not  escaped  the  ^  surgit  amari,'  frc  and  that  your 
damned  deputy  has  been  gathering  sudi  *  dew  fitnn  the  still  vexf  Bev^ 
moothes'— or  latfier  vexaium$.  Pray,  give  me  some  items  of  tli6 
ailair,  as  vou  say  it  is  a  serious  one;  and,  if  it  grows  more  so, 
you  diould  make  atrip  over  here  for  a  few  months,  to  see  how  things 
turn  out.  1  Muppoae  you  are  a  viitoit  admirer  of  Ensiand  by  your 
stayinff  so  lone  in  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  passed,  between  the 
age  of  one*and-twenty  and  tmrty,  half  the  intervenient  years  out  of 
it  without  regretting  any  thing,  except  that  I  ever  returned  to  it  at  all, 
and  the  gkwmy  prospect  before  me  of  business  and  parentage 
obliging  me,  one  oay,  to  return  asain^— at  least,  for  the  transactiOQ 
of  alnirs,  the  signing  of  papen,  and  u^pectrng  of  diOdren. 

*'!  have  here  my  natural  daughter,  by  name  Allegra^— a  pretty 
Uttlegiri  enough,  and  reckoned  like  papa.*  HermanunaisEngush^ — 
but  it  is  a  long  story,  and— there^  an  end.  She  is  about  twenty 
months  old.  •••••• 

^IhavefiniahedtheFirstOanto(alongone,of  about  180  octaves) 
of  a  poem  in  the  stjie  and  manner  of  *Beppo,*  encouraged  by  the 
good  success  of  the  same.  It  is  called*  Don  Juan,*  and  is  meant  to  be 
a  little  Quietly  iacetioos  upon  every  thhig.  But  I  doubt  whether  H  fii 
not— at  least,  as  far  as  it  mm  yet  gone— too  free  for  these  very  modest 
days.  However,  I  shall  try  the  eiq[ieriment,  anonymously,  and  If  it 
do  n't  take,  it  will  be  diseontinned.    Itis  dedicated  to  S  *  *  hi  good, 

*  Thii  little  child  had  been  snt  to  Um  bj  its  mother  alMrat  font  or  five 
monthi  bolbre,  under  the  oare  of  a  Swiie  none,  a  young  giri  not  above  bibo* 
teen  or  twenty  yean  of  age,  and  in  every  reject  anfit  to  aave  the  ebergeof 
•Qch  aa  infant,  without  the  ■aperiatetideoee  of  eoaio  more  ezperiuMsd 
penon.  *•  The  child,  aoeordingly,'*  nys  my  informant,  *  was  bat  ill  taken 
care  of ;— not  that  any  Uame  ooidd  atlacn  to  Lord  Byron,  for  he  always 
ezpremed  himself  most  anzioos  ior  her  welikre,hat  beoaoee  the  muse  wanted 
the  neeeseaiT  experience.  The  poor  giri  was  eipully  to  be  pitied  {  lor,  as 
Lord  Byron^  household  eoosistsa  of  En^iah  and  Itabah  men^ervaats,  wUh 
whom  the  «odd  hdd  no  eooveree,  and  as  there  was  no  other  CmmIo  to  os»- 
ault  with  and  amist  her  in  her  charge,  nothing  eoold  be  more  fbrlotn  tfiaa 
her  litaation  proved  to  be.*^ 

Soon  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter.  Mis.  R<mpasr,  Hbm  lady  of  the 
Consul  General^  whohad^ftwn  the  first,  in  eompasJon  both- to  fiUber  snd 
child,  invited  the  little  ADegra  occasioaslly  to  her  hooss,  vsfy  kindly  |iw« 
poeed  to  Lord  ^yroa  lo  take  eham  of  bar  altogether,  and  an  arraagnMnt 
was  accordingly  concluded  upon  mr  that  purpose. 
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simple,  savage  verse,  upon  the  *  ^  *  *  's  politics,  and  the  way  he  got 
them.  But  the  bore  of  copying  it  out  is  intolerable ;  and  if  I  had  an 
amanuensis  he  would  be  of  no  use,  as  my  writing  is  so  difficult  to 
decipher. 

« 

"  My  poem 's  Epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

Divided  in  twelve  books,  each  book  containing, 

With  love  and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  sea — 
A  list  of  ships,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning — 

New  characters,  &c.  &c. 

The  above  are  two  stanzas,  which  I  send  you  as  a  brick  of  my  Babel, 
and  by  which  you  can  judge  of  the  texture  of  the  structure. 

**  In  writing  the  life  of  Sheridan,  never  mind  the  angry  lies  of  the 
humbug  Whiffs.  Recollect  that  he  was  an  Irishman  and  a  clever 
fellow,  and  that  we  have  had  some  very  pleasant  days  with  him. 
Do  nH  forget  that  he  was  at  school  at  Harrow,  where,  in  my  time,  we 
used  to  show  his  name— R.  B.  Sheridan,  1766 — as  an  honour  to  the 
walls.    Remember  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  ••  •••••« 

Depend  upon  it  that  there  were  worse  folks  going,  of  that  gang,  than 
ever  Sheridan  was. 

'*  What  did  Parr  mean  by '  haughtiness  and  coldness  V  I  listened 
to  him  with  admiring  ignorance,  and  respectful  silence.  What  more 
could  a  talker  for  fame  have  1 — they  do  nH  like  to  be  answered.  It 
was  at  Payne  Knight's  I  met  him,  where  he  gave  me  more  Greek 
than  I  could  carry  away.  But  I  certainly  meant  to  (and  did)  treat 
him  with  the  most  respectful  deference. 

^  I  wish  you  good  niffht  with  a  Venetian  benediction,  *  Benedetto 
te,  e  la  terra  che  ti  fara  !^*  May  you  be  blessed,  and  the  earth  which 
you  will  make* — is  it  not  pretty  1  You  would  think  it  still  prettier 
if  you  had  heard  it,  as  I  did  two  hours  ago,  from  the  lips  of  a  Vene- 
tian girl,  with  large  black  eyes,  a  face  like  Faustina's,  and  the  figure 
oir  a  Juno— tall  and  energetic  as  a  Pjrthoness,  with  eyes  flashing, 
and  her  dark  hair  streaming  in  the  moonlight— one  of  those  women 
who  may  be  made  any  thing.  I  am  sure  if  I  put  a  poniard  into  the 
hand  of  this  one,  she  would  plun^  it  where  I  told  her, — and  into  me, 
if  I  offended  her.  I  like  this  kmd  of  animal,  and  am  sure  that  I 
should  have  preferred  Medea  to  any  woman  that  ever  breathed.  You 
may,  pertiaps,  wonder  that  I  do  n't  in  that  case      •  •  • 

I  could  have  forgiven  the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  any  thing,  but  the  delibe- 
rate desolation  piled  upon  me,  when  I  stood  alone  upon  my  hearth, 
with  my  household  gods  shivered  around  me.*  *  •  • 

•  •  •.Do  you  suppose  I  have  forgotten  or  forgiven  it  ? 
It  has  comparatively  swallowed  up  in  me  every  other  feeling,  and  I  am 
only  a  spectator  upon  earth,  till  a  tenfold  opportunity  offers.  It  may 
come  yet.  There  are  others  more  to  be  blamed  than  •*  *  *, 
and  it  is  on  these  that  my  eyes  are  fixed  unceasingly.'' 

*  M I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left, 

And  that  they  poison'd !  Jfy  pure  hmuehM  gods 
Wert  9kwer*d  en  my  hearth,^* 

Makiho  Faliibo* 
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LETTER  CCCXXm. 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

«  Venice,  Sept.  94, 1818.       ^ .  i /^i  ^yvf 
*' In  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-second  stanza  of  Canto  4th,  the  vl  \JHQ/\An^ 
stanza  runs  in  the  manuscript  / 

'*  And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
htfi  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis ! 

and  wA  *•  W,*  which  is  nonsense,  as  what  losing  a  scale  means,  I  know 
not ;  but  kcmng  an  unbalanced  scale,  or  a  scale  unbalanced,  is  intelli- 
gible.* Correct  this,  I  pny,— not  for  the  public,  or  the  poetry,  but  I 
do  not  choose  to  have  blunders  made  in  addressing  any  of  ihe  deities 
so  seriously  as  this  is  addressed. 

**  Yours,  &c. 

^  P.S.  In  the  translation  from  the  Spanish,  alter 

« In  increasing  squadrons  flew, 
to— 

^  To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

''What  does '  thy  waters  wtuled  them'  mean  (in  the  C^to)!  T%at 
is  not  fne.t    Consult  the  MS.  oIom^. 

^'I  have  written  the  first  Canto  (180  octave  stanzas)  of  a  poem  in 
the  style  of  Beppo,  and  have  Bfazeppa  to  finish  besides. 

**  In  referring  to  the  mistake  in  stanza  139, 1  take  the  opportunity 
to  desire  that  in  future,  in  all  ports  of  my  writings  referring^  to  religion, 
you  will  be  more  careful,  and  not  foiget  that  it  is  possible  that  in 
addressing  the  Deity  a  blunder  may  becmne  a  blasimemy ;  and  I  do 
not  choose  to  suffer  such  infamous  perversions  of  my  words  or  of  my 
intentions. 

"  I  saw  the  Canto  by  accident.*' 

LETTER  CCCXXIV. 

TO  MR.  MUERAT. 

**  Venice,  January  SO,  1819. 

^  The  qnnions  which  I  have  asked  of  Bfr.H.  and  others  were  with 
regard  to  the  poetical  merit,  and  not  as  to  what  they  may  think  doe 
to  the  caul  of  the  day,  which  still  reads  the  Bath  Guide,  Little's  Poems, 
Prior,  and  Chaucer,  to  say  nothing  of  Fielding  and  Smollet.    If  pub- 

*  This  ooneetioii,  I  obMnrt,  hts  never  baaii  madeg— the  paMage 
remaining,  nnmtinmgly, 

M  JLmI  the  nnbalaneed  scale." 

t  This  paiwge  also  remains  micorreeted. 
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jiahed,  publish  enlire,  wiih  the  above-menlioiicd  exrcplions ;  or  you 
ma;  poUish  anonymoualy,  or  not  ai  all.  In  ihe  laiier  event,  print  50 
on  my  account,  for  prifaie  distribution. 

"  Youts,  Ac 

"  1  have  written  to  Hessn.  K.  and  H.  to  desire  that  they  will  not 
erase  more  than  I  have  stated. 
"  The  Second  Canto  of  Don  Juan  is  finished  in  3Dfi  stanzas  " 


LETTER  CCCXXV. 

TO  MB.  inilUUT. 

'  "  Venice,  January  35,  1819. 
"Tou  will  do  mc  the  favour  to  print  privately  {for  privste  distri- 
bution) Afty  copies  of  '  Don  Juan.'  The  list  of  the  men  to  whom  I 
wifh  il  lo  be  presented,  I  will  send  hereafter.  The  other  two  poems 
had  best  be  added  lu  the  collective  edition :  I  do  not  approve  of  their 
being  published  sewrately.  Print  Don  Juan  enlire,  omiltinf;,  of 
course,  ibe  lines  on  CastlereBgh,  as  I  am  not  on  the  spot  lo  meet  him. 
I  have  a  Second  Canto  ready,  which  will  be  sent  by-and-by.  By  this 
post,  I  liave  written  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  addressed  lo  your  care. 

"  Yours,  kc. 

"  P.S.  I  have  acquiesced  in  Ihc  request  and  representation ;  and 
having  done  so,  it  is  idle  to  detail  my  arguments  in  favour  of  my  own 
self-love  and  *  Poeshie ;'  but  I  proUst.  If  the  poem  has  poetry,  il 
would  stand  ;  if  not,  fall ;  the  rest  is  *  leather  and  prunella,'  and  has 
never  yet  affected  any  human  production  '  pro  or  con.'  Dulness  is 
the  only  annihilator  in  such  cases.  As  to  the  cant  of  the  dsy,  I  despise 
it,  as  I  have  ever  done  all  ils  other  Bnical  fashions,  which  become  you 
■B  painl  became  the  ancient  Brituns.  If  you  admit  this  prndery,  you 
must  omit  half  Ariostn,  La  Fontaine,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Deicner, 
Massin^r.  Ford,  all  the  Charles  Second  writers  ;  in  sliorl,  tomethiag 
of  most  who  have  wrillen  before  Pope  and  are  worth  reading,  and 
much  of  Pope  himself.  Read  him — most  of  yoo  do  n'l — but  dt^snd 
1  will  forgive  you ;  thouj^h  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be  that 
you  woulJ  burn  iill  I  have  ever  wrillen,  and  all  your  other  wretched 
riaudmns  of  Itie  day  (eTCpjjt  S''olt  and  Cmbbe)  into  the  barEairi.  I 
wrong  Ulaudian,  who  mu  a  poet,  by  nammg  him  with  such  fellows ; 
but  he  was  the  '  ullimus  RomsDonun,'  Ihe  tail  of  the  comet,  and  these 

E arsons  are  the  tail  of  an  old  gown  cut  into  a  waistcoat  for  Jackey; 
ut  bein^  both  laili,  I  have  compared  the  one  with  the  other,  though 
very  unlike,  like  all  similes.  I  write  in  a  pasaton  and  a  sirocco,  and  I 
wu  up  till  six  this  fflomin?  at  the  CaraiTal ;  but  1  pnHett,  as  1  did  in 
my  former  leitCT." 
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LETTER  CCCXXVL 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

**  Venice,  February  1, 1819. 
^  After  one  of  the  concluding  stanzas  of  the  First  Canto  of  '  Don 
Juan,'  which  ends  with  (I  forget  the  number)— 

"To  have,  

.    .    .  when  the  original  is  dust, 
A  book,  a  d— d  bad  picture,  and  worse  bust, 

insert  the  following  stanza : — 

"  What  are  the  hopes  of  man,  &c. 

"  I  have  written  to  you  several  letters,  some  with  additions,  and 
some  upon  the  subject  of  the  poem  itself,  which  my  cursed  puritanical 
committee  have  protested  agamst  publishing.  But  we  will  circumvent 
them  on  that  point.  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  copy  out  the  Second 
Canto,  which  is  finished,  from  natund  laziness,  and  the  discouragement 
of  the  milk  and  water  they  have  thrown  upon  the  Firsf.  I  say  all  this 
to  them  as  to  you,  that  is,  for  you  to  say  to  theroj  for  I  will  have 
nothing  underhand.  If  they  had  told  me  the  poetry  was  bad,  I  would 
have  acquiesced ;  but  they  say  the  contrary,  and  then  talk  to  me  about 
morality — the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  word  from  anv  body  who 
was  not  a  rascal  that  used  it  for  a  purpose.  I  maintain  that  it  is  the 
most  moral  of  poems ;  but  if  people  won't  discover  the  moral,  that  is 
their  fault,  not  mine.  I  have  already  written  to  beg  that  in  any  case 
you  will  print  ,/S^  for  private  distribution.  I  will  send  you  the  list 
of  persons  to  whom  it  is  to  be  sent  afterward. 

"  Within  this  last  fortnight  I  have  been  rather  indisposed  with  a 
rebellion  of  stomach,  which  would  retain  nothing  (liver,  I  suppose), 
and  an  inability,  or  fantasy,  not  to  be  able  to  eat  of  any  thing  with 
relish  but  a  kind  of  Adriatic  fish  called  '  scampi,*  which  happens  to  be 
the  most  indigestible  of  marine  viands.  However,  within  these  last 
two  days,  1  am  better,  and  very  truly  yours." 


LETTER  CCCXXVn. 

TO  MB.  MURRAT. 

"Venice,  April  6, 1819. 
"  The  Second  Canto  of  Don  Juan  was  sent,  on  Saturday  last,  by 
post,  in  four  packets,  two  of  four,  and  two  of  three  sheets  each,  con- 
taining in  all  two  hundred  and  seventeen  stanzas,  octave  measure. 
But  I  will  permit  no  curtailments,  except  those  mentioned  about  Cas- 
tlereafi[h  and  •••••♦,  you  sha'  n't  make 
canticu$  of  my  cantos.  The  poem  will  please,  if  it  is  lively ;  if  it  is 
stupid,  it  will  fail :  but  I  will  have  none  of  your  damned  cutting  and 
slashing.  If  you  please,  you  may  pid)lish  an<mymou$ly;  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  better ;  but  I  will  battle  my  way  against  them  all,  like  a  por- 
cupine* 
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'*  So  you  and  Mr.  Foscolo,  &c.  want  me  to  undertake  what  you  call 
a  '  great  work  V  an  Epic  Poem,  I  suppose,  or  some  such  pyramid. 
I  'U  try  no  such  thing ;  l  hate  tasks.  And  then  '  seven  or  eight  years  !* 
God  send  us  all  weU  this  day  three  months,  let  alone  years.    If  one's 

Sears  canH  be  better  employed  than  in  sweating  poesy,  a  man  had 
etter  be  a  ditcher.  And  works,  too! — is  Childe  Harold  nothing? 
You  have  so  many  '  divine*  poems,  is  it  nothing  to  have  written  a 
human  one  1  without  any  of  your  worn-out  machmery.  Why,  man,  I 
could  have  spun  the  thoughts  of  the  Four  Cantos  of  that  poem  into 
twenty,  had  I  wanted  to  book-make,  and  its  passion  into  as  many 
modern  tragedies.  Since  you  want  lengthy  you  shall  have  enough  of 
Juanj  for  I  '11  make  Fifty  Cantos. 

'*  And  Foscolo,  too !  Why  does  he  not  do  something  more  than  the 
Letters  of  Ortis,  and  a  tragedy,  and  pamphlets  ?  He  has  good  fifteen 
years  more  at  his  command  than  I  have :  what  has  he  done  adl  that 
time  ? — proved  his  genius,  doubtless,  but  not  fixed  its  fame,  nor  done 
his  utmost.  ' 

'*  Besides,  I  mean  to  write  my  best  work  in  Italian,  and  it  will  take 
me  nine  years  more  thoroughly  to  master  the  language ;  and  then  if 
my  fancy  exists,  and  I  exist  too,  I  wiU  try  what  I  can  do  really.  As 
to  the  estimation  of  the  Elndish  which  you  talk  of,  let  them  calculate 
what  it  is  worth,  before  they  insult  me  with  their  insolent  conde- 
scension. 

*'  I  have  not  written  for  their  pleasure.  If  diey  are  pleased,  it  is 
that  they  chose  to  be  so ;  I  have  never  flattered  their  opinions,  nor 
their  pride ;  nor  will  I.  Neither  will  I  make  '  Ladies'  books'  '  al 
dilettar  le  femine  e  la  plebe.'  I  have  written  from  the  fulness  of  my 
mind,  from  passion,  from  impulse,  from  many  motives,  but  not  for 
their '  sweet  voices.' 

**  I  know  the  precise  worth  of  popular  applause,  for  few  scribblers 
h^ve  had  more  of  it ;  and  if  I  chose  to  swerve  into  their  paths,  I  could 
retain  it,  or  resume  it.  But  I  neither  love  ye,  nor  fear  ye ;  and  though 
I  buy  with  ye  and  sell  with  ye,  I  will  neither  eat  with  ye,  drink  with 
ye,  nor  pray  with  ye.  They  made  me,  without  my  search,  a  species 
of  popular  idol ;  they,  without  reason  or  judgment,  beyond  the  caprice 
of  their  good  pleasure,  threw  down  the  image  from  its  pedestal :  it 
was  not  broken  with  the  fall,  and  they  would,  it  seems,  again  replace 
it, — ^but  they  shall  not. 

'*You  ask  about  my  health:  about  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  I 
was  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  attended  by  such  debility  of  sto- 
mach that  nothing  remained  upon  it ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  reform  my 
•  way  of  life,'  which  was  conducting  me  from  the  'yellow  leaf  to  the 
ground,  with  all  deliberate  speed.  I  am  better  in  health  and  morals, 
and  very  much  yours,  &c. 

"  P.S.  I  have  reid  Hodgson's  *  Friends.'  •  •  •  •  He  is  right  in 
defending  Pope  against  the  bastard  pelicans  of  the  poetical  winter 
day,  who  add  insult  to  their  parricide,  by  sucking  the  blood  of  the 
parent  of  English  real  poetry — ^poetry  without  fault— and  then  spuming 
the  bosom  which  fed  them.'' 

It  was  about  the  time  when  the  foregoing  letter  was  written,  and 
when,  as  we  perceive,  like  the  first  return  of  reason  after  intoxicatioiu 
a  full  consciousness  of  some  of  the  evils  of  his  late  libertine  courst; 
of  life  had  broken  upon  him,  that  an  attachment,  d^fhmg  altogethtM*. 
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both  in  duration  and  devotioiiy  from  ai^  of  those  that,  since  the  dream 
of  his  boyhood,  had  inspired  him,  ^puned  an  influence  over  his  mind 
iHiich  histed  through  his  few  remainmg  years ;  and,  undeniaUv  wronff 
and  immoral  (even  allowing  for  the  Ituian  estimate  of  sodi  unties) 
as  was  the  nature  of  the  connexion  to  which  this  attadnnent  led,  wo 
can  hardly,  perhaps^— lakmg  into  account  the  far  worse  wrong  from 
which  it  rescued  and  preserred  himr-consider  it  otherwise  tmm  an 
event  fortunate  both  for  his  reputation  and  happmess. 
'  The  fair  object  of  this  last,  and  (with  one  signal  exception)  oidy 
real  love  of  his  whole  life,  was  a  yoimg  Romagnese  lady,  the  daughter 
of  Count  Gamba,  of  Ravenna,  and  married  but  a  short  time  before 
Lord  Byron  fiist  inet  with  her,  to  an  old  and  wealthy  widower,  of  the 
*same  city,  Count  Guiccioli.  Her  husband  had  in  early  life  been  the 
friend  of  Alfieri,  and  bad  distinguished  himself  by  bis  zeal  in  pro- 
moting  the  establishment  of  a  National  Theatre,  in  which  the  talents 
of  Alfieri  and  his  own  wealth  were  to  be  combined.  Notwithstanding 
his  age,  and  a  character,  as  it  appears,  by  no  means  reputable,  his 
great  opidence  rendered  him  an  object  of  ambition  among  tlie  mothers 
of  Ravenna,  who,  according  to  the  too  frequent  maternal  practice, 
were  seen  vying  with  each  other  in  attracting  so  rich  a  purchaser  for 
their  daughters,  and  the  young  Teresa  Gamba,  then  only  eigfatera, 
andjust  emancipated  from  a  convent,  was  the  selected  victim. 

The  first  time  Lord  Bynm  had  eves  seen  this  lady  was  in  the  autunm 
of  1818,  when  she  made  her  ajqpearance,  soon  after  her  marriage,  at 
the  house  of  the  Countess  Albnzzi,  in  all  the  ffayety  of  bridal  arrajr, 
and  the  first  delight  of  exchanging  a  convent  for  the  world.  At  this 
time,  however,  no  acquaintance  ensued  between  them ;— it  was  not 


usual  disproportion  of  sacrifice  between  the  parties ;  such  an  event  be- 
ing, to  the  man,  but  one  of  the  many  scenes  of  Ufe,  while,  with  woman, 
it  generally  constitutes  the  whole  drama.  The  young  Italian  found 
herself  suddenly  inspired  with  a  passion,  of  which,  till  that  momrat, 
her  mind  could  not  have  formed  the  least  idea^-yshe  had  thought  of 
love  but  as  an  amusement,  and  now  became  its  slave.  If  at  the 
outset,  too,  less  slow  to  be  won  than  an  Englishwoman,  no  sooner  did 
she  begin  to  understand  the  full  despotism  of  the  passion,  than  her 
heart  shrunk  from  it  as  something  ternole,  and  she  would  have  escaped, 
but  that  the  chain  was  already  around  her. 

No  words,  however,  can  describe  so  simply  and  feelingly  as  her 
own,  the  strong  unpression  which  their  first  meeting  left  upon  her 
mind: — 

<*  I  became  acquainted  (says  Madame  Guiccioli)  with  Lord  Byron 
in  the  April  of  1819 : — he  was  introduced  to  me  at  Venice,  by  the 
Countess  Benzoni,  at  one  of  that  lady^s  parties.  This  introduction, 
whicli  had  so  mudi  influence  over  the  lives  of  us  both,  took  p^ace 
contrary  to  our  wishes,  and  had  been  permitted  by  us  only  from 
courtesy.  For  myself,  more  fetigued  tnan  usual  tnat  evening  on 
account  of  the  late  hours  they  keiep  at  Venice,  I  went  with  great, 
repugnance  to  this  l^rty,  and  purely  in  obedience  to  Count  Guiccioli. 
Lord  Bjrron,  too,  who  was  averse  to  fonning  new  acquaintancesr— 
alleging  that  he  had  entirely  renounced  all  attachments,  ai^  wis 
unwilling  any  more  to  expose  himself  to  their  consequeneesr-on 
being  requesisd  by  the  Countess  Benzoni  to  allow  hhnseLf  ti  be  pre- 
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wmM  10  me,  refoied,  nd,  at  last,  onlj  Mieiited  from  a  deaire  to 
oUjaelier. 

'^Hia  noUe  and  exquisitely  beantiM  eounteiiaiieev  the  lene  of  hia 
Taiee»  hia  manneny  the  thousand  mchantmenta  that  suinwidad  hhn, 
landaiod  him  ao  different  and  ao  auperior  a  being  to  anr  vbom  I  had 
Mihailo  aeen,  that  it  waa  impoaaiUe  he  ahould  not  havekft  the  moat 
profound  impreaaion  upon  me.  From  thai  erening,  during  the  whole 
of  my  aobeequent  stay  at  Yemce,  we  OMt  e?eiy  day.*^ 

LETTER  CCCXXVm. 

TO  ICB.  MUaaAT. 

*"  Venice,  May  16th,  1819. 

^'I  haie  got  your  extract,  and  the  *  VamiHre.'  I  need  not  aay  it  is 
MlfMM.  Tliere  ia  a  rule  to  go  by:  you  are  my  publisher  (till  we 
qpHirnl),  and  what  ia  not  puUiabed  by  you  is  not  wntten  by  me. 

'■Next  week  I  set  out  for  Romagna— at  least  in  all  probability. 
You  had  better  go  on  with  the  publications,  without  waiting  to  hear 
farther,for  I  ha?e  other  thinga  m  my  head.  'Maxeppa'  and  the  *  Ode' 
aeparalef— what  think  you  I  J«aiiafioiiyNioiii^«Moii<l^i!>e^a(ibn; 
for  I  won*t  be  shabby,  and  attack  South^  under  cloud  of  night. 

«  Yours,  Ac." 

In  another  letter  on  the  sulject  of  the  Vampire,  I  find  the  following 
iaiBiasting   ^*  " 


TO 


•*  The  atonr  of  Shelley*li  agitation  ia  tract  IcanHtellwhat  seixed 
him  for  he  don*l  want  eounge.  He  was  once  with  me  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  in  a  amaD  boat,  right  under  the  rocks  between  Mdllerie  and  St. 
GHngo.    We  were  lt?e  in  the  boat    a  serrant,  two  boatmen,  and  our- 

*  **  IfflP  Aprile  del  1819,  io  feci  la  oonoioraia  di  Lord  B^ron ;  •  mi  fu 
prMmtato  a  Venasia  daUa  Contena  Benzoni  nella  di  lei  soaet^  Quetta 
preeentaiione  che  ebbe  ttnte  confequenze  per  tatti  e  due  fu  fatta  contro  la 
volenti  d^entrambi,  e  aolo  per  condifcendenza  rabbiamo  permessa.  Io  stanca 
piik  che  mai  quolla  eera  per  le  ore  tarde  che  si  costuma  faro  in  Venezia  andai 
con  molta  ripognanza  e  aolo  per  ubbidire  al  Conte  Gaiccioli  in  quolla  societu. 
Lord  Byron  coe  acaniaTa  di  fare  nuovo  conoscenze,  dicendo  serapre  cho 
aTOTa  interamente  rintinciato  alle  pasaioni  e  che  non  voleva  esporsi  piii  alln 
loro  eonseqaenie,  qaando  la  Conteasa  Benzoni  la  prego  di  voleru  far  pro- 
•entare  a  me  egU  riena^  e  aolo  per  la  compiacenza  gtielo  permise.  La  nobile 
e  belliMima  ana  fiaonomia,  il  auono  della  aua  voce,  le  aue  maniere,  i  miUc 
ifioanti  che  Io  droondaTano  Io  rendevano  on  eaaero  coe)  differente,  coal  aupe- 
riore  a  tutti  qoelli  cho  io  aver  a  aino  allora  veduti  che  non  potei  a  meno  di 
non  proTame  la  piii  pffofonda  impreaaione.  Da  quella  acra  in  poi  in  tutti  \ 
giomi  che  mi  ftrmai  in  Veaexia  ei  aiamo  aempre  yeduiV*—MS» 

i  Thia  atory,  aa  gi^en  in  the  Preface  to  the  ^  Vampire,^  ia  aa  followa  :— 
**  It  appoara,  that  one  troning  Lord  B.,  Mr.  P.  B.  Shelley,  two  ladiea,  ami 
the  gentleman  before  alladad  to,  after  having  peniaed  a  German  work  called 
Phantaamagoria,  began  relating  ghoat  atoriea,  when  hia  lordabip  having  re- 
tailed the  bef^inningof  Ohrictabel,then  unpubliahed,  thn  whole  took  so  stron;^ 
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selves.  The  sail  was  mismanaged,  and  the  boat  was  filling  fast.  He 
can*t  swim.  I  stripped  off  mv  coat,  made  him  strip  off  his,  and  take 
hold  of  an  oar,  telluig  him  tnat  I  thought  (being  myself  an  expert 
swimmer)  I  could  save  him,  if  he  would  not  struggle  when  I  too^ 
hold  of  him — unless  we  got  smashed  against  the  rocks,  which  were 
high  and  shafp,  with  an  awkward  surf  on  them  at  that  minute.  We 
were  then  about  a  hundred  yards  from  shore,  and  the  boat  in  peril. 
He  answered  me,  with  the  grreatest  coolness, '  that  he  had  no  notion  of 
bein^  saved,  and  that  I  would  have  enough  to  do  to  save  myself,  and 
begged  not  to  trouble  me.'  Luckily,  the  boat  righted,  and,  bailing,  we 
got  round  a  point  into  St.  Gingo,  where  the  inhabitants  came  down 
and  embraced  the  boatmen  on  their  escape,  the  wind  having  been  high 
enough  to  tear  up  some  huge  trees  from  the  Alps  above  us,  as  we  saw 
next  day. 

*^  And  yet  the  same  Shelley,  who  was  as  cool  as  it  was  possible  to 
be  in  such  circumstances  (of  which  1  am  no  judge  myself,  as  the 
chance  of  swimming  naturally  g^ves  self-possession  when  near  shore), 
certainly  had  the  fit  ^f  fantasy  which  Polidori  describes,  though  moi 
exactly  as  he  describes  it. 

^  The  story  of  the  agreement  to  write  the  ghost-books  is  true ;  but 

the  ladies  are  noi  sisters.  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ••••• 

Mary  Godwin  (now  Mrs.  SheUey)  wrote  Frankenstein,  which  3^00  have 
reviewed,  thinking  it  Shelley's.  Methinks  it  is  a  wonderful  book  for  a 
girl  of  nineteen,  noi  nineteen  indeed,  at  that  time.  I  enclose  you  the 
beginning  of  mine,  by  which  you  will  see  how  far  it  resembles  Mr. 
Colbum's  publication.  If  you  choose  to  publish  it,  you  may,  stating 
why,  and  with  such  explanatory  proem  as  you  please.  I  never  went 
on  with  it,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  date.  I  began  it  in  an  old  ac- 
count-hook of  Miss  Milbanke's,  which  I  kept  because  it  contained  the 
word  '  Household,'  written  by  her  twice  on  the  inside  blank  page  of 
the  covers,  being  the  only  two  scraps  I  have  in  the  world  in  her  writ- 
ing, except  her  name  to  the  Deed  of  Separation.  Her  letters  I  sent 
back,  except  those  of  the  quarrelling  correspondence,  and  those, 
being  documents,  are  placed  in  the  han&  of  a  third  person,  with  copies 
of  several  of  my  own ;  so  that  I  have  no  kind  of  memorial  whati^ver 
of  her,  but  these  two  words, — and  her  actions.  I  have  torn  the  leaves 
containing  the  part  of  the  Tale  out  of  the  book,  and  enclose  them  with 
this  sheet. 

**  What  do  yoii  mean  1  First  you  seem  hurt  by  my  letter,  ind  tlien, 
in  your  next,  you  talk  of  its  *  power,'  and  so  forth.  '  This  is  a  d — d 
blind  story,  Jack ;  but  never  raind,  ko  on.'  You  may  be  sure  I  said 
nothing  on  purpose  to  plaeue  you,  but  if  you  will  put  nie  *  in  a  phrensy, 
I  will  never  call  you  Jade  again.'  I  remember  uothing  of  the  epistie 
at  present. 

a  hold  of  Mr.  Shelley'i  mind,  that  he  laddenly  started  up,  and  ran  oat  of  the 
room.  The  physician  and  Lord  Byron  foUowed,  and  discovered  him  leanipg 
againijt  a  mantel-piece,  with  cold  drops  of  perspiration  trickling  down  hie 
face.  After  having  given  him  something  to  refresh  him,  upon  inqoiripg  into 
the  cauRe  of  hie  alarm,  they  found  that  his  wild  imagination  having  pictorvd 
to  him  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  ladies  with  ejes  (which  was  reported  of  a 
ladj  in  the  noi^hbotirhood  where  be  lived),  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  room 
in  order  to  deslrov  the  iinorcssion.''* 
Vol.  11— K 
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"What  do  you  mean  by  Polidori's  Diary?  Wliy,  I  defy  him  to 
say  any  thing  about  me  but  he  is  welcome.  1  have  nothing  to  repToach 
me  with  on  his  score,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  that  is  not  his  oram 
opinion.  But  why  publish  the  name  of  the  two  girls  ?  and  in  such  a 
manner? — what  a  blundering  piece  of  exculpation !  He  asked  Pictet, 
&c.  to  dinner,  and  of  course  was  left  to  entertain  them.  I  went  into 
society  ioldy  to  present  him  (as  I  told  him),  that  he  might  return  into 
good  company  if  he  chose ;  it  was  the  best  thing  for  his  youth  and 
circumstances  :  fur  myself,  1  had  done  with  society,  and,  having  pre- 
sented him,  withdrew  to  luy  own  ^  way  of  life.^  it  is  true  that  1  re- 
turned without  entering  Lady  Dalrvmple  Hamiltoirs,  because  1  saw  it 
full.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Hervey  (she  writes  novels)  fainted  at  my 
entrance  into  ( 'opet,  and  then  came  back  again.  On  her  fainting,  the 
Duchesse  de  Broglie  excthiiuied,  'Tliis  is  too  much  at  sixty-Jive  years 
of  age  r — 1  never  gave  *  the  English'  an  opportunity  of  avoiding  me ; 
but  1  trust  that  if  ever  I  do,  they  will  seize  it.  With  n>gard  to  Ma- 
zeppa  and  the  Ode,  you  may  joui  or  separate  them,  as  you  please,  from 
the  two  Cantos. 

"  Do  n*t  suppose  I  want  to  put  you  out  of  humour.  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  your  good  and  gentlemanly  qualities,  and  return  your  per- 
sonal friendship  towards  me ;  and  altliough  I  think  you  a  little  spoiled 
by  'villanous  company,* — wits,  persons  of  honour  about  town,  au- 
thors, and  fashionables,  together  with  yoin*  *  I  am  just  going  to  call 
at  Caiiton  House,  are  you  walking  that  way  V — I  say,  notwithstanding 

*  pictiures,  taste,  Shakspeare,  and  the  musical  glasses,'  you  deserve 
and  possess  the  esteem  of  those  whose  esteem  is  worth  having,  and 
of  none  more  (however  useless  it  may  be)  than  yours  very  truly,  &c. 

•*  P.S.  Make  my  respects  to  Mr.  Giflford.     I  em  perfectly  aware  that 

*  Don  Juan'  must  set  us  all  by  the  ears,  but  thai  iS  my  concern,  and  my 
beginninff.  There  will  be  tlie  <  Edinburgh,'  and  all,  too,  against  it, 
80  that,  like  *Rob  K03V  I  shall  have  my  hands  Tvill." 


LKITER  CCCXXIX. 

TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"Vonicr,  May -Jath,  1»1«J. 
"  1  have  itTfivc'd  no  proofs  hy  tin*  last  post,  and  shall  probably  liavr 
quitted  Venire  Ix'lorr  \\\v  arrival  of  ilic  ncxl.  There  wanted  a  few 
stanzas  to  the  ternnnaiion  of  Canto  First  ni  the  last  jiroof;  the  next 
will,  1  presume,  eonlain  tlieni,  and  tlie  wliole  or  a  portion  of  Canto 
Seeond;  but  it  will  Im»  idle  to  wait  for  farther  answers  from  me,  as  I 
liave  <lireeled  that  my  letters  wait  for  my  return  (perhai)s  in  a  month, 
and  probably  ho);  therefore  do  not  wail  f(»r  farther  advice  from  me. 
You  may  as  well  talk  to  tlw  wind,  an<l  belter — for  *V  will  at  least  con- 
vey your  accents  a  little  farlber  than  ibey  woubl  otherwisi-  have  gone; 
whereas  /shall  neillier  echo  nor  ac<iuies(-e  ui  your  'exquisite  reasons.' 
You  may  omit  the  mue  of  relVreiice  to  Hobhousi's  travels,  in  Canto 
Second,  and  >uu  will  put  as  motto  to  tlic  whole — 

'Difficile  est  proprit?  conunimia  diccrc*     ll-.i. m  i  . 

"A  few  da>s  ago  1  sent  voii  all  I  kinnv  of  Pi»1i.!(m,*s  \aini>ire.     Hf 
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may  do,  say,  or  write  what  he  pleases,  but  1  wish  he  would  not  attri- 
bute to  me  his  own  compositions.  If  he  has  any  thing  of  mine  in  his 
possession,  the  manuscript  will  put  it  beyond  controversy;  but  I 
scarcely  think  that  any  one  who  knows  me  would  believe  the  thing  in 
the  Magazine  to  be  mine,  even  if  they  saw  it  in  my  own  hieroglyphics. 
'*  I  write  to  you  in  the  agonies  of  a  sirocco,  which  annihilates  me  $ 
and  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  do  four  things  since  dinner,  which  are 
as  well  omitted  in  very  hot  weather:  Istly,  ♦  •  •  •;  2dly,  toplay 
at  billiards  from  10  to  12,  under  the  influence  of  lighted  lamps,  that 
doubled  the  heat ;  3dly,  to  go  afterward  into  a  red-hot  conversazione 
of  the  Countess  Benzoiii^s  ;  and  4thly,  to  begin  this  letter  at  three  in 
the  morning :  but  being  begun,  it  must  be  finished. 

"  Ever  very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

"B. 

*'  P.S.  I  petition  for  tooth-brushes,  powder,  magnesia.  Macassar  oil 
(or  Russia),  the  sashes,  and  Sir  Nl.  Wnixall's  Memoirs  of  his  Own 
Times.  I  want,  besides,  a  bull-dog,  a  terrier,  and  two  Newfoundland 
dogs;  and  1  want  (is  it  Buck^s?)  a  life  of  Richard  3d,  advertised  by 
Longman  long,  long,  long  ago ;  I  asked  for  it  at  least  three  yean 
since.     See  LK)ngman*s  advertisements.'* 

About  the  middle  of  April,  Madame  Guiccioli  had  been  obliged  to 
quit  Venice  with  her  husband.  Having  several  houses  on  the  road 
from  Venice  to  Ravenna,  it  was  his  habit  to  stop  at  these  mansions, 
one  after  the  other,  in  his  journeys  between  the  two  cities  ;  and  from 
all  these  places  the  enamoured  young  Countess  now  wrote  to  her 
lover,  expressing  in  the  most  passionate  and  pathetic  terms,  her  de- 
spair at  leaving  him.  So  utterly,  indeed,  did  this  feeling  overpower 
her,  that  tluree  times,  in  the  course  of  her  first  day's  journey,  she  was 
seized  with  fainting-fits.  In  one  of  her  letters,  which  I  saw  when  at 
Venice,  dated,  if  I  recollect  right,  from  "  Ca  Zen,  Cavanelle  di  Po,** 
she  tells  him  that  the  solitude  of  this  place,  which  she  had  before 
found  irksome,  was,  now  that  one  sole  idea  occupied  her  mind,  become 
dear  and  welcome  to  her,  and  promises  that,  as  soon  as  she  arrives  at 
Ravenna,  **  she  will,  according  to  his  wish,  avoid  all  general  society, 
and  devote  herself  to  reading,  music,  domestic  occupations,  riding  on 
horseback, — exery  thing,  in  short,  that  she  knew  he  would  most  liKe.** 
What  a  change  for  a  young  and  simple  girl,  who,  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  had  thought  only  of  society  and  the  world,  but  who  now  saw 
no  other  happiness  but  in  the  hope  of  becoming  worthy,  by  seclusion 
and  self-instruction,  of  the  illustrious  object  of  her  love  ! 

On  leaving  this  place  she  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  illness  on 
the  road,  and  arrived  half  dead  at  Ravenna ;  nor  was  it  found  possi- 
ble to  revive  or  comfort  her  till  an  assurance  was  received  from  Lord 
Byron,  expressed  with  all  the  fervour  of  real  passion,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  month,  he  would  pay  her  a  visit.  Symptoms 
of  consumption,  brought  on  by  her  state  of'^mind,  had  already  shown 
themselves ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  pain  which  this  separation  had 
caused  her,  she  was  also  suffenng  much  grief  from  the  loss  of  her 
mother,  who,  at  this  time,  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  twentieth  child. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  May  she  wrote  to  acquaint  Lord  Byron  that, 
having  prepared  all  her  relatives  and  friends  to  expect  him,  he  might 
now,  she  thought,  venture  to  make  his  appearance  at  Ravenna. 
Though,  on  the  lady's  account,  hesitating  a?  to  the  prudence  of  such 
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a  step,  he,  in  obedience  to  her  wishes,  on  the  2d  of  June,  set  out  from 
La  Mira  (at  which  place  he  had  again  taken  a  villa  for  the  imnmer), 
and  proceeded  towards  Romagna. 

From  Padua  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hoppner,  chiefly  occupied 
with  matters  of  household  concern  which  that  gentleman  nad  under- 
tidien  to  manage  for  him  at  Venice,  but  on  the  immediate  object  of 
his  journey,  expressing  himself  in  a  tone  so  light  and  jesting,  as  it 
would  be  difficult  for  those  not  versed  in  his  character  to  conceive  that 
he  could  ever  bring  himself,  while  under  the  influence  of  a  passion 
80  sincere,  to  assume.  But  such  is  ever  the  wantonness  of  the 
mocking  spirit,  from  which  nothing, — not  even  love, — remains  sacred ; 
and  which  at  last,  for  want  of  other  food,  turns  upon  self.  The  same 
horror,  too,  of  hypocrisy  that  led  liord  Byron  to  exaggerate  his  own 
errors,  led  him  also  to  disguise,  under  a  seemingly  heartless  ridicule, 
all  those  natural  and  kindly  qualities  by  which  they  were  redeemed. 

This  letter  from  Padua  concludes  thus : — 

^'A  journey  in  an  Italian  June  is  a  conscription;  and  if  I  was  not 
the  most  constant  of  men,  i  should  now  be  swimming  from  the  Lido, 
instead  of  smoking  in  the  dust  of  Padua.  Should  there  be  letters  from 
England,  let  them  wait  my  return.  And  do  look  at  my  house  and  (not 
lands,  but)  waters,  and  scold ; — and  deal  out  the  moneys  to  Edge- 
combe* with  an  air  of  reluctance  and  a  shake  of  the  hesud — and  put 
queer  questions  to  him — and  turn  up  your  nose  when  he  answers. 

"  Make  my  respects  to  the  Consuless — and  to  tJie  Chevalier— and  to 
Scotin — and  to  all  the  counts  and  countesses  of  our  acquaintance. 

"  And  believe  me  ever 

*'  Your  disconsolate  and  affectionate,  &c.*' 

As  a  contrast  to  the  strange  levity  of  this  letter,  as  well  as  in  justice 
to  the  real  earnestness  of  the  passion,  however  censurable  in  aU  other 
respects,  that  now  engrossed  him,  I  shall  here  transcribe  some  stanzas 
which  he  wrote  in  the  course  of  this  journey  to  Romagna,  and  which, 
though  already  published,  are  not  comprised  in  the  regular  collection 
of  his  works. 

"  River,t  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  walls. 

Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  she 
Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recaUs 
A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me ; 

**  What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  be 
A  mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 
The  thousand  thoughts  1  now  betray  to  thee 
W^ild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  speed ! 

"  What  do  I  say — a  mirror  of  my  heart  1 

Are  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dark,  and  strong  % 
Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art ; 
And  such  as  thou  art  were  my  passions  long. 

*  A  clork  of  the  English  Consulate,  whom  he  at  this  time  •mplo/ed  to 
control  his  aocountfi. 
t  The  Po. 
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"  Time  may  liave  soinowhat  tamed  ihem, — ^not  for  ever; 
Thou  overflow'sl  thy  banks,  and  not  for  aye 
Thy  bosom  overboils,  congenial  river ! 
Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk  away, 

"  But  left  long  wrecks  behind,  and  now  again, 
Bonie  in  our  old  unchang'd  career,  we  move ; 
Thou  tendest  wildly  onwards  to  the  main, 
And  I — to  loving  one  1  should  not  love. 

**  The  current  1  behold  will  sweep  beneath 
Her  native  walls  and  murmur  at  her  feet ; 
Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharmM  by  summer's  heat. 

"  She  will  look  on  thee, — I  have  lookM  on  thee, 

Full  of  that  thought ;  and,  from  that  moment,  ne'er 
Thy  waters  could  I  dream  of,  name,  or  see. 
Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her ! 

**  Her  bright,  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  thy  8treara,-<- 
Ycs !  they  will  meet  the  wave  I  gaze  on  now : 
Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  dream. 
That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow ! 

*'  The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no  more : 
Will  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall  sweep? — 
Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore, 
I  by  thy  sonnre,  she  l)y  the  dark-blue  deep. 

**  But  that  which  keopelh  us  apart  is  not 

Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  iK>r  space  of  earth, 
Bttt  the  distraction  of  a  various  lot. 
As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth. 

**  A  stranger  loves  the  lady  of  the  land. 

Born  far  beyond  the  mountains,  but  his  blood 
Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fannM 
By  the  black  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood. 

'*  Mv  blood  is  all  meridian  ;  were  it  not, 
1  had  not  left  my  clime,  nor  should  I  be, 
In  spite  of  tortures,  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
A  slave  again  of  love, — at  least  of  thee. 

**  'T  is  vain  to  struggle — let  me  perish  young — 
Live  as  I  lived,  and  love  as  I  have  loved ; 
To  dust  if  I  return,  from  dust  I  sprung, 
And  then,  at  least,  my  heart  can  ne'er  be  moved." 

On  arriving  at  Bologna  and  receiving  no  farther  intelligence  iVom 
the  Oontessa,  he  began  to  be  of  opinion,  as  we  shall  perceive  in  the 
annexed  interesting  letters,  that  he  should  act  most  pnidently,  for  all 
pajtiet,  by  retuminf  to  Venice. 
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LETTER  CCCXXX. 


"  BologoB,  June  6th,  1819. 

"1  am  &ll<^uglh  joined  lo  Bologna,  whert  1  ameelltedlikeHiauBBge, 
and  shall  be  broiled  like  oue,  if  this  wealhtsr  (Continues.  Will  you 
Uiank  Mengaldo  eii  my  pari  lor  the  t'erntra  '.icquaiutiiuce,  wliich  wu 
a  veiy  agreeable  one.  I  staid  two  days  at  Ferrara,  and  wa«  mucii 
ideaved  with  the  Count  Moati,  and  the  Iiltle  the  shurtueaa  or  the  time 
pennitted  me  to'sce  of  his  family-  1  went  to  his  conversazione  which 
IB  ¥Piy  far  superiur  to  any  thmg  of  the  kind  at  Venice— the  women 
almuBt  alJ  young — several  preiiy — and  the  men  courteous  >ind  cleanly. 
The  lady  of  the  manBiou,  who  is  young,  lately  married,  and  wilh  child, 
qtpeared  very  pretty  by  candlelight  (1  did  not  see  her  by  day),  pleas- 
ing  in  her  manners,  and  very  lady-like,  or  thorough-bred,  as  we  call  it 
in  England, — a  kind  of  Itiiug  which  reminds  one  uf  a  racer,  an  ante- 
lope, or  an  Itiihau  greyhound.  She  seems  very  fond  of  her  husband, 
nno  IB  aniiahle  and  aiu'ompliahed ;  he  has  been  in  England  two  ot' 
three  limes,  and  is  young.  The  sister,  a  Countess  wmebody— 1  for- 
set  what — (ihey  are  both  Maffei  by  hirth,  and  Veronese  of  iiourse) — 
U  a  lady  of  more  display ;  she  sings  and  plays  divinely ;  but  1  thought 
•he  was  a  d — d  long  lime  about  i(.  Her  likeness  to  Madame  Fkhaut 
(Miss  Mercer  that  was)  is  something  quite  extraordinary. 

"  1  had  but  a  bird's-eye  view  of  these  people,  and  shall  not  probably 
see  them  again;  hut  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mengaldo  for  letting 
roe  see  them  at  all.  VVlienaver  I  meet  with  any  thing  agreeable  in  Ihis 
world,  it  surprises  me  so  much,  and  pleases  me  so  much  (when  my 
passions  are  nut  interested  one  way  or  the  other),  that  I  go  on  won- 
ueriug  for  a  week  to  come.  1  feel,  too,  ui  great  admimtjon  of  the  Car- 
dinal Legate's  red  stockings. 

"  1  found,  too,  such  a  pretty  opita[di  iu  Ibo  Certoaa  cemetery,  or 
raihei  two :  one  was 


'Martini  Luigi 

Imploru  pace ;' 
the  other, 

'  Lucrelia  Picini 

Implura  etema  quietc' 

Tliat  was  all ;  but  It  appears  to  me  that  these  two  and  three  words 
comprise  and  compress  all  that  can  he  said  on  the  subjccl,— and  then, 
in  ilahan,  ihey  are  absolute  music.  They  contain  doubt,  hope,  and 
humility  ;  nothing  (.-an  be  more  pathetic  than  (he  '  implora'  and  the 
modesty  of  ihe  requeai ; — they  have  had  enough  of  life — Ihey  want 
nothing  but  rest— tbey  implore  it,  and  '  etema  quiele.'  It  Is  like  a 
Greek  mscription  in  some  good  old  hrathen  '  City  of  the  Dead.'  Pray, 
if  I  am  shovelled  into  the  Lido  churchyard  in  your  time,  let  me  have 
the  '  implora  pace,'  and  nolhing  else,  for  my  epitaph,  i  never  met 
with  any,  ancient  or  modem,  that  pleased  me  a  tenth  part  so  much. 

"  In  about  a  day  or  two  after  you  receive  this  leller,  I  will  thank 
yon  to  desire  Edgecombe  to  prepare  for  mv  tetum.  I  shall  go  back 
to  Venice  befon  1  village  on  Iho  fininta.    I  ihall  stay  but  a  few  days 
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in  Bologna.  I  am  just  going  out  to  see  sights,  but  sliall  not  present 
my  introductory  letters  for  a  day  or  two,  till  I  have  run  over  again  the 
place  and  pictures ;  nor  perhaps  at  all,  if  I  find  that  I  have  books  and 
sights  enough  to  do  without  the  inhabitants.  After  that,  I  shall  retuni 
to  Venice,  where  you  may  expect  me  about  the  eleventh,  or  perhaps 
sooner.  Pray  make  my  thanks  acceptable  to  Mengaldo ;  my  respects 
to  the  Consuless,  and  to  Mr.  Scott. 
•*  I  hope  my  daughter  is  well. 

"  Ever  yours,  and  truly. 

"  P.S.  I  went  over  the  Ariosto  MS.  &c.  &c.  again  at  Ferrara,  with 
the  castle,  and  cell,  and  house,  &c.  &c. 

"  One  of  the  Ferrarese  asked  me  if  I  knew  '  Lord  Byron,'  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his  lurw  at  Naples.  I  told  him  '^Yo/'  which  was  true 
both  ways  ;  for  I  knew  not  the  impostor,  and  in  the  other,  no  one  knows 
himself.  He  stared  when  told  that  I  was  '  the  real  Simon  Pure.' — 
Another  asked  me  if  I  had  nol  translated  *  Tasso.'  You  see  what 
Fatne  is !  how  accurate !  how  boundless !  I  do  n't  know  how  others 
iee\,  but  I  am  always  the  lighter  and  the  better  looked  on  when  I  have 
got  rid  of  mine ;  it  sits  on  me  like  armour  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  cham- 
pion ;  and  I  got  rid  of  all  the  husk  of  literature,  and  the  attendant 
babble,  by  answering,  that  I  had  not  translated  Tasso,  but  a  namesake 
had ;  and  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  looked  so  little  like  a  poet, 
that  every  bodv  believed  me." 


LETTER  CCCXXXI. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Bologiia,  .Tune  7th,  1819. 

"Tell  Mr.  Hobhouse  that  I  wrote  to  him  a  f(?w  days  ajro  from  Fer- 
rara.  It  will  therefore  be  idh;  in  him  or  you  to  wait  for  any  farther 
answers  or  returns  of  proofs  from  Venice,  as  I  have  directed  that  no 
English  letters  be  sent  after  me.  The  publication  can  be  proceeded 
in  without,  and  I  am  already  sick  of  your  remarks,  to  which  I  think 
not  the  least  attention  ought  to  be  paid. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Hobhouse,  that  since  I  wrote  to  him,  I  had  availed  my- 
self of  my  Ferrara  letters,  and  found  the  society  much  younger  and 
better  there  than  at  Venice.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  tlie  little 
the  shortness  of  my  stay  permitted  me  to  see  of  the  Gonfaloniere 
Count  Mosti,  and  his  family  and  friends  in  general. 

"  1  have  been  pirtun*-gaziiig  this  morning  at  the  famous  Domeni- 
chino  and  Guido,  both  of  whir-h  are  superlative.  I  afterward  went  to 
the  beautiful  cemeter\'  of  Bologna,  beyond  the  walls,  and  found,  besides 
the  supf^rb  burial  ground,  an  original  of  a  Custode,  who  reminded  one 
of  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet.  He  has  a  collection  of  capuchins' 
skulls,  labelled  on  the  forehead,  and  taking  down  one  of  them,  said, 
*  This  was  Brother  Desiderio  Berro,  who  died  at  forty — one  of  my  best 
friends.  I  begged  his  head  of  his  brethren  after  his  decease,  and  they 
gave  it  me.  1  put  it  in  lime,  and  then  boiled  it.  Here  it  is,  teeth  and 
all,  in  excellent  preservation.  He  was  the  merriest,  cleverest  fellow  I 
ever  knew.  Wherever  he  went  he  brought  joy;  and  whenever  any  one 
was  melancholy,  the  sight  of  him  was  enough  to  make  him  cheerful 
again.   He  walked  so  actively,  you  might  have  taken  him  for  a  dancer 
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he  joked— lie  laughed— oh !  Ue  was  such  a  Frale  a 

befoTfi,  nor  ever  ehall  asain!' 

"He  told  ine  ihal  hehad  liimaelf  planted  all  the  cypresses  in  the 
eetneleiy  i  that  he  had  the  greateai  atUichmcnt  to  them  uiid  to  Ills  dead 

rple ;  that  since  leoi  ihey  had  buried  tifty-three  thoueand  persons, 
showing  some  older  roonumeuts,  there  was  thai  or  a  Roman  girl 
of  twenty,  with  a  bust  by  Beniini.  She  wtis  a  princess  Barlorini.  <tead 
two  centuries  ago :  he  said,  that  on  opening  her  grave,  they  h&d  Tonnd 
her  hair  complete,  and  '  as  yellow  aa  gold.'  Sunie  or  the  epitaphs  at 
Ferrara  pleased  ine  more  than  the  more  splendid  monuments  at  Bo- 
logna :  fur  instance — 


.._.)  be  said  or  sought i  the  dead  had  had  enough  uf  life;  all  Ihey 
wanted  was  n-sl,  and  this  Ihey  implort !  There  is  all  the  helpless- 
ness, and  humble  hope,  and  deatldilie  prayer,  that  can  arise  from  the 
grave — '  implora  pace.'*  I  hope  whoever  may  survive  me,  and  shall 
Bee  me  put  in  the  foreigners'  burying  ground  at  the  Lido,  within  the 
fortress  by  the  Adriatic-,  will  see  those  two  wortis,  and  no  more,  put 
over  me.  I  trust  they  won't  think  of '  pickhng,  and  bringing  me  home 
to  Clod  or  Blunderbuss  Hall.'  1  am  sure  my  bones  would  not  rest  in 
an  English  grave,  or  my  clay  mix  with  the  earth  of  tliat  country.  1 
believe  the  thought  would  drire  me  mart  on  my  deathbed,  could  I 
BU]^ioae  that  any  of  my  friends  would  ))c  base  enough  to  cohvey  my 
oucROB  back  lo  your  soil. — 1  would  not  even  feed  your  worms,  if  I 
ootdd  help  it. 

"  So,  Bs  Shakspeare  says  of  Mowbray,  the  banished  Duke  of  Nor- 
Mk,  who  died  at  Venice  (see  Richard  2d^,  that  he,  after  Sghtin? 

'  '  Agnmat  black  Pagans,  Turks,  and  Sitraccus, 

Aad  toil'd  with  frorks  of  war,  retired  himself 
Tn  Italy,  and  there,  at  FmiM.'gave  - 

His  body  to  thai  pUaianI  country's  earth,  •! 

And  his  pure  soul  uiilo  his  i.'apt;iin,  Chnst. 
I'ndcr  whose  coioiirs  he  had  (oiighl  so  long 

"  Before  I  left  Venice,  1  had  returned  to  you  your  late,  and  Mr.  Hob- 
bouse's,  sheets  of  Juan.  Do  n't  wait  for  farther  answers  from  me, 
but  address  yonrs  to  Venice,  as  usual.  I  know  nothing  of  my  own 
hiovements ;  I  may  return  there  in  a  few  days,  or  not  for  some  time. 

•  Tboofh  Lord  Byron,  liko  Tnoat  Dlh«T  persoai.  in  writing  to  dilTeraDt 
fiisads,  wti  •omatimea  lad  to  nipest  the  Mmc  circumitsncci  and  thoughts, 
thai*  is,  Horn  the  STsr  io«dy  fartililj  of  hii  mind,  much  lesa  of  lacb  repe- 
tition in  fail  oorrMpoDdanoa  thui  in  Ihst,  perhipa.  of  %nj  other  muhiftriotis 
■•ttsr-wrilai  i  and,  in  the  ioiUnoe  before  ui.  where  the  asms  fketa  and  iv- 
flaotioni  are,  for  the  second  time,  introduced,  it  ia  with  aueh  new  toocbea, 
both  of  lliouihl  and  eiprution,  aa  render  thrm.  even  a  seoond  time,  iateiMt- 
!■■■;— what  is  wanting  In  Ui«  novaltj  of  tha  matter  beina  mUa  mp  bj  U» 
MW  aspaot  ffivn  ta  It. 
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All  this  depends  on  circumstances.  I  left  Mr.  Hoppner  very  weU. 
My  daughter  AUegra  was  well  too,  and  is  growing  pretty ;  her  hair  it 
growing  darker,  and  her  eyes  are  blue.  Her  temper  and  her  ways, 
Mr.  Hoppner  says,  are  like  mine,  as  well  as  her  features :  she  will 
make,  in  that  case,  a  manageable  young  lady. 

**  1  have  never  heard  any  thing  of  Ada,  the  little  Electra  of  my  My- 
cenae. •  •  •  •.  But  there  will  come  a  day  of  reckoning, 
even  if  I  should  not  live  to  see  it.  I  have  at  least  seen  ^**  shivered, 
who  was  one  of  my  assassins.  Wnen  that  man  was  doing  his  worst 
to  uproot  my  whole  family,  tree,  branch,  and  blossoms — when,  after 
taking  my  retainer,  he  went  over  to  them — when  he  was  bringing 
desolation  on  my  hearth,  and  destruction  on  my  household  gods — did 
he  think  that,  in  less  than  three  years,  a  natural  event — a  severe,  do- 
mestic, but  an  expected  and  conmion  calamity — would  lay  his  carcass 
in  a  cross-road,  or  stamp  his  name  in  a  Verdict  of  Lunacy !  Did  he 
(who  in  his  sexagenary  •  •  •)  reflect  or  consider  what  tny  feelings 
must  have  been,  when  wife,  and  child,  and  sister,  and  name,  and  fame, 
and  country,  were  to  be  my  sacrifice  on  his  legal  altar — and  this  at  a 
moment  when  my  health  was  declining,  my  fortune  embarrassed,  and 
my  mind  had  been  shaken  bv  many  kinds  of  disappointment — while 
I  was  yet  young,  and  might,  have  reformed  what  might  be  wrong  in 
my  conduct,  and  retrieved  what  was  perplexing  in  my  affairs  !  But 
he  is  in  his  grave,  and  •  *  *  *.  What  a  long  letter  I  have 
scribbled !  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.S.  Here,  as  in  Greece,  they  strew  flowers  on  the  tombs.  I 
saw  a  quantity  of  rose-leaves,  and  entire  roses,  scattered  over  the 
graves  at  Ferrara.   It  has  the  most  pleasing  effect  you  can  imagine." 

Wliile  he  was  thus  lingering  irresolute  at  Bologna,  the  Countess 
Guiccioli  had  been  attacked  with  an  intermittent  fever,  the  violence 
of  which,  combining  with  the  absence  of  a  confidential  person  to 
whom  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  intrusting  her  letters,  prevented 
her  from  communicating  with  him.  At  length,  anxious  to  spare  him 
the  disappointment  of  finding  her  so  ill  on  his  arrival,  she  had  begun 
a  letter,  requesting  that  he  would  remain  at  Bologna  till  the  visit  to 
which  she  looked  forward  should  bring  her  there  also ;  and  was  in  the 
act  of  writing,  when  a  friend  came  in  to  announce  the  arrival  of  an 
English  lord  at  Ravenna.  She  could  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that  it 
was  her  noble  lover;  and  he  had,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  his  declara- 
tion to  Mr.  Hoppner  that  it  was  his  intention  to  return  to  Venice  im- 
mediately, wholly  altered  this  resolution  before  the  letter  announcing 
it  was  despatched, — the  following  words  being  written  on  the  outside 
cover: — ^  i  am  just  setting  off  for  Ravenna,  June  8,  1819. — I  changed 
my  mind  this  morning,  and  decided  to  go  on.*^ 

The  reader,  however,  shall  have  Madame  Guiccioli's  own  accomit 
of  these  events,  which,  fortunately  for  the  interest  of  my  narration,  I 
am  enabled  to  communicate. 

^  On  my  departure  from  Venice,  he  had  promised  to  come  and  see 
me  at  Ravenna.    Darnels  tomb,  the  classical  pine  wood,*  the  relics  of 

*  ^  Tal  qual  di  ramo  in  ramo  si  raccoglie 
Per  la  pin«ta  in  aol  lito  di  ChiaMi, 
Quando  Eolo  Sciroeco  fbor  dlscioglie.*' 

Pants,  rvao.  canto  zzvin. 
Dante  himself  (taya  Mr.  Carey,  in  one  of  the  notes  on  his  admirable  traai- 
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LETTER  CCCXXXIII. 

TO  MR*  MUREAY. 

^  Ravenna,  June  29.th,  1819. 

**  The  letters  have  been  forwarded  from  Venice,  but  1  trust  that  you 
will  not  have  waited  for  farther  alterations — 1  will  make  none,  lou 
ask  me  to  spare  •  •  •  * — ask  the  worms.  His  dust  can  suffer 
nothing  from  the  truth  being  spoken — and  if  it  could,  how  did  he  be- 
have to  me  z'  You  may  talk  to  the  wind,  which  will  carry  the  sound — 
and  to  the  caves,  which  will  echo  you — but  not  to  me,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  •    •    •  who  wronged  me — whether  dead  or  alive. 

**  I  have  no  time  to  return  you  the  proofs — publish  without  them.  1 
am  glad  you  think  the  poesy  good ;  and  as  to  *  thinking  of  the  effect, 
think  you  of  the  sale,  and  leave  me  to  pluck  the  porcupines  who  may 
point  their  quills  at  you. 

^  I  have  been  here  (at  Ravenna)  these  four  weeks,  having  left  Ve- 
nice a  month  ago ; — I  came  to  see  my  *  Arnica,'  the  Countess  GuiccioD, 
who  has  been,  and  still  continues,  very  unwell.      •  •  • 

She  is  only  twenty  years  old,  but  not  of  a  strong  constitution.  * 

#••«•••• 

She  has  a  perpetual  cough  and  an  intermittent  fever,  but  bears  up  most 
gallantly  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Her  husband  (this  is  his  ^rd 
wife)  is  the  richest  noble  of  Ravenna,  and  almost  of  Romagna ;  he  is 
also  not  the  youngest,  lx;ing  upwards  of  threescore,  but  in  good  pre- 
servation. All  this  will  appear  strange  to  you,  who  do  not  understand 
the  meridian  morality,  nor  our  way  of  life  in  such  respects,  and  I 
cannot  at  present  expound  the  difference  ; — but  you  would  find  it  much 
the  same  in  these  parts.  At  Faenza  there  is  Lord  *  *  •  *  with  an  opera 
girl ;  and  at  the  inn  in  the  same  town  is  a  Neapolitan  Prince,  who 
serves  the  wife  of  the  Goufaloniere  of  that  city.  I  am  on  duty  here — so 
you  bee  *  Cosi  fan  iuiti  v  tut^e.' 

"  1  have  my  horses  here,  saddle  as  well  as  carriage,  and  ride  or  drive 
every  day  in  the  forest,  the  Pineta,  the  scene  of  Boccaccio's  novel, 
and  Dry  den's  fable  of  Honoria,  &c.  &c. ;  and  I  see  my  Dama  every 
day  ♦•••••;  but  1  feel  seriously  uneasy  about  her  health, 
which  seems  very  precarious.  In  losing  tier,  1  should  lose  a  being 
who  has  run  great  risks  on  my  H(*.count,  and  whom  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  love — but  I  must  not  think  this  possible.  I  do  not  know  what 
I  should  do  if  she  died,  but  1  ought  to  blow  my  brains  out — and  I  hope 
that  I  should.  Her  husband  is  a  very  polite  personage,  but  I  wish  oe 
would  not  carry  me  out  in  his  coach  and  six,  like  Wliittington  and 
his  cat. 

"You  ask  me  if  1  mean  to  continue  D.  J.,  &c.  How  should  I 
know  t  What  encouragement  do  you  give  me,  all  of  you,  with  3rour 
nonsensical  prudery  1 — publish  the  two  Cantos,  and  then  you  will  see. 
I  desired  Mr.  Kinnaird  to  speak  to  you  on  a  little  matter  of  business ; 
either  he  has  not  spoken,  or  you  have  not  answered.    You  are  a  pretty 

Eair,  but  1  will  be  even  with  you  both.     I  perceive  that  Mr.  Hobnouse 
as  been  challenged  by  Major  Cartwrieht. — Is  the  Major  '  so  cunning 
of  fence  V — why  did  not  they  fight ! — they  ought. 

"  Yours,  &c.'' 
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LETTER  CCCXXXIV. 

TO   MR.  HOPPIOBR. 

''Ravenna,  July  2d,  1819. 

^  Thanks  for  your  letter  and  for  Madame's.  I  will  answer  it  directly. 
Will  you  recollect  whether  1  did  not  consign  to  you  one  or  two  receipts 
of  Madame  Mocenigo's  for  house-rent — (1  am  not  sure  of  this,  but 
think  1  did — if  not,  they  will  be  in  my  drawers) — and  will  you  desire 
Mr.  Dorville*  to  have  the  goodness  to  see  if  Edgecombe  has  receipU 
to  all  payments  kUherto  made  by  him  on  my  account,  and  that  there 
are  no  debts  at  Venice  ?  On  your  answer,  I  shall  send  order  of  fartlier 
remittance  to  carry  on  my  household  expenses,  as  my  present  return 
to  Venice  is  very  problematical ;  and  it  may  happen — ^but  I  can  sav 
nothing  positive— every  thing  with  me  being  mdecisive  and  undecidedy 
except  the  disgust  which  Venice  excites  when  fairly  compared  with 
any  other  city  in  this  part  of  Italy.  When  I  say  Venice^  I  mean  the 
Vtnetiam — the  city  itself  is  superb  as  its  history — but  the  people  are 
what  1  never  thought  them  till  they  taught  me  to  think  so. 

*'  The  best  way  will  be  to  leave  Allegra  with  Antonio's  spouse  till 
I  can  decide  something  about  her  and  myself — but  I  thought  that  yon 

would  have  had  an  answer  from  Mrs.  V r.f    You  have  had  bore 

enough  with  me  and  mine  already. 

'*  I  greatly  fear  that  the  Guiccioli  is  going  into  a  consumption,  to 
which  her  constitution  tends.  Thus  it  is  with  every  thing  and  every 
body  for  whom  I  feel  any  thing  like  a  real  attachment ; — *  War,  deaUi* 
or  cUscord,  doth  lay  siege  to  them.'  I  never  even  could  keep  alive  a 
dog  that  1  liked  or  that  liked  me.  Her  symptoms  are  obstinate  cough 
of  the  lungs,  and  occasional  fever,  &c.  &c.,  and  there  are  latent  causes 
of  an  eruption  in  the  skin,  which  she  foolishly  repelled  into  the  system 
two  years  ago;  but  I  have  made  them  send  her  case  to  Aglietti;  and 
have  begged  him  to  come — if  only  for  a  day  or  two— to  consult  upon 
her  state. 


If  it  would  not  bore  Mr.  Dorville,  I  wish  he  would  keep  an  eye  on 

E and  on  my  other  ragamuffins.    I  might  have  more  to  say, 

but  1  am  absorbed  about  La  Gui.  and  her  illness.    I  cannot  tell  you 
the  effect  it  has  upon  me. 

"  The  horses  came,  &c.  &c.,  and  I  have  been  galloping  through  the 
pine  forest  daily. 

"  Believe  me,  &c. 

*  The  Vico-ConBdl  of  Mr.  Hoppner. 

t  An  Enghsh  widow  lady,  of  considerable  property  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, who,  havins  seen  the  little  Allegra  at  Mr.  Hoppner's,  took  an  interast 
in  the  poor  child  s  fate,  and  having  no  family  of  her  own,  offered  to  adopt 
and  provide  for  this  little  girl,  if  Lord  Byron  woald  consent  to  renounce  all 
claim  to  her.  At  first  he  seemed  not  disinclined  to  enter  into  her  views— so 
far,  at  least,  as  giving  permission  that  she  should  take  the  child  with  her  to 
England  and  educate  it ;  but  the  entire  surrender  of  hb  paternal  authority 
he  would  by  no  moans  consent  to.  The  proposed  arrangement  acoordingiy 
was  never  carried  into  effect. 
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**  P.8.  My  benediction  on  Mn.  Hof^ner,  a  pleasant  joomey  among 
the  Bernese  tyrants,  and  safe  return.  You  oufffat  to  bring  back  a 
Platonic  Bernese  for  my  reformation.  If  any  tning  hi^ipens  to  my 
present  Arnica,  1  have  done  with  the  passion  for  erer^-it  is  my  hit 
bre.  As  to  libertinism,  I  have  sickened  myself  of  that,  as  was  natu- 
ral in  the  way  1  went  on,  and  I  have  at  least  derived  that  advantage 
from  vice,  to  kme  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word.  Tint  will  be  my 
last  adventure — I  can  hope  no  more  to  inspire  attachment,  and  I  trust 
never  again  to  feel  it.*' 

The  impression  which,  I  think,  cannot  but  be  entertained,  from 
some  passages  of  these  letters,  of  the  real  fervour  and  sincerity  of  his 
attachment  to  Madame  Guiccioli,*  would  be  still  farther  confirmed  by 
the  perusal  of  his  letters  to  that  lady  herself,  bafti  from  Venice  and 
during  his  present  stay  at  Ravenna-^all  bearingvHnroughout,  the  true 
marks  both  of  affection  and  passion.  Such  effusions,  however,  are 
but  little  suited  to  the  general  eye.  It  is  the  tendency  of  aU  strong 
foding,  ftom  dwelling  constantly  on  the  same  idea,  to  be  monotonous ; 
and  those  often-repeated  vows  and  verbal  endearments,  which  make 
the  eham  of  true  love-Jetters  to  the  parties  concerned  in  them,  must 
for  ever  render  even  the  best  of  them  cloying  to  others.  Those  of 
Lord  Bjrron  to  Madame  Guiccioli,  which  are  for  the  most  part  in  Italian, 
and  written  with  a  degree  of  ease  and  correctness  attained  rarely 
Ijf  foreigners,  refer  chiefly  to  the  difSculties  thrown  in  the  way  of 
their  meetings,— not  so  much  by  the  husband  himself,  who  appears  to 
have  liked  and  courted  Lord  Byron's  society,  as  by  the  watchfulness 
of  other  relatives*  and  the  apprehension  felt  by  the  lovers  themselves 
lest  theur  impnidence  should  give  uneasiness  to  the  father  of  the  lady, 
Oount  Gamba,  a  gentleman  to  whose  good-nature  and  amiableness 
of  character  all  who  know  him  bear  testimony. 

In  Uie  near  approaching  departure  of  the  joung  Countess  for 
Bologna,  Lord  Byron  foresaw  a  risk  of  their  bemg  again  separated ; 
and  trader  the  impatience  of  this  prospect,  though  through  the  whole 
of  his  preceding  letters  the  fear  of  committmg  her  by  any  imprudence 
seems  to  have  been  his  ruling  thought,  he  now,  with  that  wilfulness 
of  the  moment  which  has  so  often  sealed  the  destiny  of  years,  pro- 
posed that  she  should,  at  once,  abandon  her  husband  and  fly  with 
Jiim:^-^c'^  uno  solo  rimed  io  efficave,'' he  says,— '^cioe  d*  andarvii 
insieme.''  To  an  Italian  wifo,  almost  every  tiling  but  this  is  permis- 
sible. The  same  system  which  so  indiilfrciitly  allows  her  a  lover,  as 
one  of  the  regular  nppeiidag(?s  of  her  matrimonial  establishment,  takes 

*  "  During  my  illnoiw,"  nay  a  Madame  Guiccioli.  in  her  recollections  of 
this  period,  **  he  was  for  ever  near  me  paying  "le  the  mont  amiable  atten- 
tions, and  when  I  became  convulehcent  he  was  constantly  at  my  side.  In 
society,  at  the  theatre,  riding,  uaikinj^,  he  never  wan  absent  from  me.  Being 
deprived  at  that  time  of  his  l>ookK.  hiti  horses,  and  all  that  occupied  him  at 
Venice,  1  begged  hiui  to  grntity  me  by  writing  something  on  the  subject  of 
Dante,  and,  with  his  usual  facility  and  rapidity,  he  composed  his  *  Prophecy.'" 
— **  Durante  la  mia  malattia  L  li.  era  scinpre  presso  di  me,  prcstandomi 
lo  pii^  sensibili  cure,  c  quando  passai  alio  stuto  di  convalescenza  cgU  era 
sempre  al  mio  fiance ;-  o  in  Hoi.ietu,  o  al  teatro,  e  cavalrando.  e  paasegffiando 
cgli  non  si  allontanava  niai  da  me.  In  queP  cpoca  etusondo  egli  pnvo  de' 
Buoi  libri,  e  de*  luoi  cavalli  e  di  tuttocio  rhe  lo  occupava  in  Venozia  io  lo 
pregai  di  voleru occupare  per  me  scrivendo  qualche  cuita  sul  Dante:  ed  egli 
colla  usataiUA  facUita  e  rapidita  scrissc  la  sua  ^  rroferin."  ** 
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care  also  to  guard  against  all  unseemly  consequences  of  this  privi- 
lege; and  in  return  lor  such  convenient  facilities  of  wrong  exacts 
rigidly  an  observance  of  all  the  appearances  of  right.  Accordingly, 
the  open  step  of  deserting  the  husband  for  the  lover,  instead  of  being 
considered,  as  in  England,  but  a  sign  and  sequel  of  transgression* 
takes  rank,  in  Italian  morality,  as  the  main  transgression  itself;  and 
being  an  offence,  too,  rendered  wholly  unnecessary  by  the  latitude 
otherwise  enjoyed,  becomes,  from  its  rare  occurrence,  no  less  mon- 
strous than  odious. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  of  her  noble  lover  seemed  to  the  yoime 
Coutessa  little  less  than  sacrilege,  and  the  agitation  of  her  mind, 
between  the  horrors  of  such  a  step,  and  her  eager  readiness  to  give 
up  all  and  every  thing  for  him  she  loved,  was  depicted  most  strongly 
in  her  answer  to  the  proposal.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  too,  the 
romantic  girl  even  imposed,  as  a  means  of  escaping  the  ignominy  of 
an  elopement,  that  she  should,  like  another  Juliet,  '*  pass  for  dead,*' — 
assuring  him*  that  there  were  many  easy  ways  of  effecting  such  a 
deception. 


LETTER  CCCXXXV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  August  1st,  1819. 
"[Address  your  answer  to  Venice,  however.] 

**  Do  n't  be  alarmed.  You  will  see  me  defend  myself  gayly — that  is, 
if  I  happen  to  be  in  spirits ;  and  by  spirits,  I  do  n*t  mean  your  meaning 
of  the  word,  but  the  spirit  of  a  bull-dog  when  pinched,  or  a  bull  when 
pinned ;  it  is  then  that  they  make  best  sport ;  and  as  my  sensations 
under  an  attacrk  are  probably  a  happy  compound  of  the  united  ener- 
gies of  these  amiable  animals,  yuu  may  perhaps  see  what  Marrall 
calls  *  rare  sport,'  and  some  good  tossing  and  goring,  in  the  course  of 
the  controversy.  But  1  must  be  in  the  right  cue  first,  and  1  doubt 
I  am  almost  too  far  off  to  be  in  a  sufficient  fury  for  the  purpose.  And 
then  I  have  effeminated  and  ener\'ated  myself  with  love  and  the 
summer  in  these  last  two  months. 

"  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  the  other  day,  and  foretold  that  Juan 
would  either  fall  entirely  or  succeed  completely;  there  will  be  no 
medium.  A ppeii ranees  are  not  favourable ;  but  as  you  write  the  day 
after  {yublication,  it  can  hardly  be  decided  what  opinion  will  predomi- 
nate. You  seem  in  a  fright,  and  doubtl«*ss  with  cause.  Come  what 
may,  I  never  will  flatter  tin?  million's  canting  in  any  shajK*.  Circum- 
stances may  or  may  not  have  placed  me  at  times  in  a  situation  to  lead 
the  public  opinion,  but  the  public  opini<m  never  le«l,  nor  ever  shall 
lead,  me.  I  will  not  sit  on  a  degraded  throne ;  so  pray  put  Messrs.  •  • 
or  •  *,  or  Tom  Moore,  or  •  •  •  upon  it ;  they  will  all  of  them  be  trans- 

I>orte<i  with  their  coronation. 

«  •  •   •        •  •  •  • 

"P.S.  The  Countess  Guiccioli  is  much  better  than  she  was.  I 
sent  you,  Iwfore  leaving  Venice,  the  real  original  sketch  which  gave 
rise  to  the  '  Vampire,'  &c.    Did  you  get  it?" 

This  letter  was,  of  course,  (like  most  of  those  he  addressed  to 
England  at  this  time)  intended  to  be  shown;  and  having  been,  among 
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others,  ]>ermitted  to  see  it,  I  took  occasion,  in  my  very  next  communi- 
cation to  Lord  Byron,  to  twit  him  a  little  with  the  passa^  in  it  relating 
to  myself, — ^the  only  one,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  that  ever  fell  from  my 
noble  friend's  pen  during^  our  intimacy,  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  me 
otherwise  than  in  terms  of  kindness  and  the  most  undeserved  praise. 
Transcribing  his  own  words,  as  well  as  I  could  recollect  them,  at  tlie 
top  of  my  letter,  I  added,  underneath,  **  Is  this  the  way  you  speak  of 
your  friends  ?"  Not  long  after,  too,  when  visiting  him  at  Venice,  I 
remember  making  the  same  harmless  little  sneer  a  subject  of  raillery 
with  him ;  but  he  declared  boldly  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  having 
ever  written  such  words,  and  that,  if  they  existed,  '*  he  must  have 
been  half  asleep  when  he  wrote  them.*' 

I  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
remarking,  that  with  a  sensibility  vulnerable  at  so  many  points  as  his 
was,  and  acted  upon  by  an  imagination  so  long  practised  in  self- 
tormenting,  it  is  only  wonderful  that,  thinking  constantly,  as  his  letters 
prove  him  to  have  been,  of  distant  friends,  and  receiving  from  few  or 
none  equal  proofs  of  thoughtfulness  in  return,  he  should  not  more  fre- 
quently have  broken  out  into  such  sallies  against  the  absent  and  **  un- 
replying.**  For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that,  from  the  moment  I  began  to 
muravel  his  character,  the  most  slighting  and  even  acrimonious  expres- 
sions that  I  could  have  heard  he  had,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  uttered  against 
me,  would  have  no  more  altered  my  opinion  of  lus  disposition,  nor 
disturbed  my  affection  for  him,  than  the  momentary  clouding  over  of 
a  bright  sky  could  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  gloom,  after  its 
shadow  had  passed  away. 


LETTER  CCCXXXVI. 

TO  MS.    MURRAY. 

'*  Ravenna,  August  9th,  1819. 

''^  Talking  of  blunders  reminds  me  of  Ireland — Ireland  of  Moore. 
What  is  this  I  see  in  Galignani  about  '  Bermuda — agent— deputy- 
appeal — attachment,'  &c.  ?  What  is  the  matterj  Is  it  any  thing  in 
which  his  friends  can  be  of  use  to  him  ?    Pray  inform  me. 

*•  Of  Don  Juan  I  hear  nothing  farther  from  you ;  *  *  *,  but  the 
papers  do  n't  seem  so  fierce  as  the  letter  you  sent  me  seemed  to  antici- 
pate, by  their  extracts  at  least  in  Galignani^s  Messenger.  I  never  saw 
such  a  set  of  fellows  as  you  are !  And  then  the  pains  taken  to  excul- 
pate the  modest  publisher— he  remonstrated,  forsooth !  1  will  write  a 
preface  that  shail  exculpate  you  and  *  *  *,  &c.  completely  on  that 

goint ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  cut  you  up  like  gourds.  Yon 
ave  no  more  soul  than  the  Count  de  Cay  lus  (who  assured  his  friends, 
on  his  death-bed,  that  he  had  none,  and  that  he  must  know  better  than 
thev  whether  he  had  one  or  no),  and  no  more  blood  than  a  water- 
melon !  And  I  see  there  hath  been  asterisks,  and  what  Perry  used  to 
call '  domned  cutting  and  slashing' — but,  never  mind. 

^'  I  whte  in  haste.  To-morrow  I  set  off  for  Bologna.  I  write  to 
you  with  thunder,  lightninf?,  &c.  and  all  the  winds  of  heaven  whistling 
through  my  hair,  and  the  racket  of  preparation  to  boot.  '  My  mistress 
dear,  who  hath  fed  my  heart  upon  smiles  and  wine'  for  the  last  two 
months,  set  off  with  her  husband  for  Bolocua  this  raomingi  and  it 
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seems  that  I  follow  him  at  three  to-monow  momiiig.  1  camu>t  leli 
how  our  romance  will  end,  but  it  hath  sone  on  hitherto  most  eroti- 
cally.  Such  perils  and  eseapes!  Jaan*8  are  as  child*s  play  in  com- 
parison. The  fools  think  that  all  myposalUs  is  always  ailusiTe  tomy 
own  adventures:  I  hare  had  at  one  time  or  another  better  and  more 
extraordinary  and  perilous  and  pleasant  than  these,  every  day  of  the 
week,  if  I  might  teU  them;  but  that  mmit  never  be. 
'*  I  hope  Mrs.  M.  has  accouched. 

*«  Yours  ever.^ 


LETTER  CCCXXXVn. 

TO  MB.  mnuuT. 

**  Bologna,  August  18th,  1819. 
''  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  may  be  able  to  iteply  to  your  letter,  finr  I 
am  not  very  well  to-day.  Last  ni^t  I  went  to  the  representation  of 
AUIeri*s  Mirra,  the  last  two  acts  ot  which  threw  me  into  convnliions. 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  word  a  lady's  hysterics,  but  the  agony  of  rehie- 
tant  tears,  and  the  choking  shudder,  which  I  do  not  oft^  undergo  for 
fiction,  lliis  is  but  the  second  time  for  any  thingunder  rmlity :  the 
first  was  on  seeinff  Kean's  Snr  Giles  Overreach.  The  wont  was,  that 
the  *  Dama,*  in  whose  box  I  was,  went  off  in  the  same  way,  I  really 
believe  more  from  fright  than  any  other  S3rmpathy — at  least  with  the 
playera :  but  she  has  been  ill,  ana  I  have  been  ill,  and  we  are  all  lan- 

Stnd  and  pathetic  this  momina,  with  neat  expenditure  of  sal  volatile** 
ut,  to  return  to  your  letter  of  the  sbd  of  July. 

'^  You  are  ri^t,  Gifford  is  right,  Orabbe  is  right,  Hdbhouse  is  right 
—you  are  all  right,  and  I  am  aliwronflr;  but  do,  pray,  let  me  have  that 
pleasure.  Cut  me  up  root  and  branch;  ouarter  me  in  the  Quarterly; 
send  round  my  *  disjecti  membra  poets,'  like  those  of  the  Levite*s 
concubine ;  make  me  if  vou  will  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels ;  but 
don't  ask  me  to  alter,  K>r  I  won't:— I  am  obstinate  and  lasy— and 
there's  the  truth. 

**  But,  nevertheless,  I  will  answer  your  friend  P  *  *,  who  objects  to 
the  quick  succession  of  fun  and  gravity,  as  if  in  that  case  the  gravtty 
did  not  (in  intention,  at  least)  heighten  the  fun.    His  metapnor  is, 


*  The  **  Dama,"  in  whose  eompeny  he  witaeiied  thie  repreientatioii,  tlms 
deacribei  its  eilbct  apon  him  i^-^  TKe  play  was  that  of  Mirra;  the  aeton; 
and  paitioularly  the  aotreaa  who  performed  the  part  of  Mirra,  eeoonded  with 
maeh  ■occeas  the  intentions  of  our  great  dramatist.  Lord  Byron  took  » 
strong  interest  in  the  representation,  and  it  was  evident  that  be  was  deeply 
affbcted.  At  length  there  came  a  pmnt  of  the  performanee  at  which  he  eoald 
no  longer  restrain  his  emotions ; — he  bnrst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and,  hk  sehs 
prsYentinr  him  fiom  remaining  any  longer  in  the  box*  he  rose  and  left  the 
theatre.— 1  saw  him  similarly  afiMed  another  tiaie  during  a  leptssita 
tion  of  Alfieri's « Philip,*  at  Ravenna.*'—''  Gli  attoii,  e  speoiJmeBU  1*  attries 
che  rappresentava  Mirra  secondava  aasai  bene  la  mente  del  nostro  graade 
Tragico.  L.  B.  preee  molto  interease  aOa  rappreeeataikme,  e  s  cuooeoeva 
che  era  molto  oommoasa  Venne  nn  imnte  poi  della  Tragedia  in  eai  asn 
potd  pid  frenare  la  sua  emozione,— diode  in  an  diretto  piaato  e  i  sJagMart 
gr  impedirono  di  piA  restare  nel  paleo ;  onde  si  levd,  e  parti  dal  teatrow  Im 
uno  stato  simile  lo  viddi  on  altra  volta  a  Ravenna  ad  una  rappissntasloaa 
del  Filippo  d'Alfieri." 

Vol.  IL— L 
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that  *  we  are  never  scorched  and  drenched  at  the  same  time.*  Bless- 
ings on  his  experience !  Ask  him  these  questions  about  *  scorching 
and  drenching.'  Did  he  never  play  at  cricket^  or  walk  a  mile  in  hot 
weather  ?  Did  he  never  spill  a  dish  of  tea  over  himself  in  handing  ibe 
cup  to  his  charmer,  to  the  great  shame  of  his  nankeen  breeches  t  Did 
he  never  swim  in  the  sea  at  noonday  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes  and  on 
his  head,  which  all  the  foam  of  ocean  could  not  cool  t  Did  he  never 
draw  his  foot  out  of  too  hot  water,  d — ^ning  his  eyes  and  his  valet's  ? 

*  •  •  •  •  •  •       Was  he  ever  in  a 

Turkish  bath — that  marble  paradise  of  sherbet  and  *  *  ?  Was  he  ever 
in  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  like  St.  John  1  or  in  the  sulphureoos  waves 
of  h — ^1 1  (where  he  ouffht  to  be  for  his  *  scorching  and  drenchinpr  tt 
the  same  time.')  Did  he  never  tuinble  into  a  river  or  lake,  fishmffy 
and  sit  in  his  wet  clothes  in  the  boat,  or  on  the  bank  afterwara, 
'  scorched  and  drenched,'  like  a  true  sportsman  1  *  Oh  for  breath  to 
utter !' — ^but  make  him  my  compliments ;  he  is  a  clever  fellow  for  all 
that — a  very  clever  fellow. 

^  Yon  ask  me  for  the  plan  of  Donny  Johnny :  I  have  no  plan ;  I  had 
no  plan;  but  I  had  or  have  materials ;  though  if,  like  Tony  Lmnpkin, 

*  I  am  to  be  snubbed  so  when  1  am  in  spirits,'  the  poem  will  be  naught* 
and  the  poet  turn  serious  again.  If  it  do  n't  take,  I  will  leave  it  off 
where  it  is,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  public ;  but  if  continued,  it  must 
be  in  my  own  way.    You  might  as  well  make  Hamlet  (or  Di^ry) 

*  act  mad'  in  a  strait  waistcoat  as  trammel  my  buffoonery,  if  1  am  to 
be  a  buffoon ;  their  gestures  and  my  thoughts  would  only  be  pitiably 
absurd  and  ludicrously  constrained.  Why,  man,  the  soul  of  such 
writing  is  its  license ;  at  least  the  liberty  of  that  /teoue,  if  one  likes — 
not  that  one  should  abuse  it.  It  is  like  Trial  by  Jury  and  Peerage  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus — a  very  fine  thin?,  but  chiefly  in  the  revenion  ; 
because  no  one  wishes  to  be  tried  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  proving  his 
possession  of  the  privilege. 

**  But  a  truce  with  these  reflections.  You  are  too  earnest  and  eager 
about  a  work  never  intended  to  be  serious.  Do  you  suppose  that  I 
could  have  any  intention  but  to  giggle  and  make  giggle  t— a  playful 
satire,  with  as  little  poetry  as  could  be  helped,  was  what  I  meant. 
And  as  to  the  indecency,  do  pray,  read  in  Boswell  what  Joktuoth  the 
sullen  moralist,  says  of  Prior  and  Paulo  Purgante. 

"  Will  you  get  a  favour  done  for  me  1  You  can,  by  3rour  govern- 
ment friends,  Croker,  Camiing,  or  my  old  schoolfellow  Peel,  and  I 
can't.  Here  it  is.  Will  you  ask  them  to  appoint  (without  $alary  or 
emolufnent)  a  noble  Italian  (whom  I  will  name  afterward)  consul  or 
vice-consul  for  Ravenna  ?  He  is  a  man  of  very  large  property — noble 
too ;  but  he  wishes  to  have  a  British  protection  in  case  of  chanses. 
Ravenna  is  near  the  sea.  He  wants  no  emolument  whatever,  "niat 
his  office  might  be  useful,  I  know ;  as  I  lately  sent  off  from  Ravenna 
to  Trieste  a  poor  devil  of  an  English  sailor,  who  had  remained  there 
sick,  sorry,  and  penny  less  (having  been  set  ashore  in  1814),  from  the 
want  of  any  accredited  agent  able  or  willing  to  help  him  homewards. 
Will  you  get  this  done  ?  If  you  do,  I  will  then  send  his  name  and 
condition,  subject  of  course  to  rejection,  if  not  approved  when  known. 

**  I  know  that  in  the  Levant  you  make  consuls  and  vice-consuls, 
perpetually,  of  foreigners.  Tliis  man  is  a  patrician,  and  has  twelve 
thousand  a  year.  His  motive  is  a  British  protection  in  case  of  new 
invasions.  Do  n't  you  think  Croker  would  do  it  for  us  t  To  be  sure, 
my  interest  is  rare ! !  but  perhaps  a  brother  wit  in  the  Tory  line  might 
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do  a  good  turn  at  the  request  of  so  harmless  and  long  absent  a  Whig, 
particularly  as  there  is  no  salary  or  hurthm  of  any  sort  to  be  annexed 
to  the  office. 

**  I  can  assure  you,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  great  obligation;  but, 
alas !  that  very  circumstance  may,  very  probably,  operate  to  the  con* 
trary — indeed,  it  ought ;  but  I  have,  at  least,  been  an  honest  and  an 
open  enemy.  Among  your  many  splendid  government  connexions, 
could  not  vou,  think  you,  get  our  Bibulus  made  a  Consul  ?  or  make 
me  one,  that  I  may  make  him  my  Vice.  You  may  be  assured 
that,  in  case  of  accidents  in  Italy,  he  would  be  no  feeble  adjunct — as 
you  would  think,  if  you  knew  his  patrimony. 

*'  What  is  all  this  about  Tom  Moore  1  but  why  do  I  ask?  since  the 
state  of  my  own  affairs  would  not  permit  me  to  be  of  use  to  him, 
though  they  are  greatly  improved  since  1816,  and  may,  with  some 
more  luck  and  a  little  prudence,  become  quite  clear.  It  seems  his 
claimants  are  Amertean  merchants?  There  goes  Nemesis!  Moore 
abused  America.  It  is  always  thus  in  the  long  run : — Time,  the 
Avenger.  You  have  seen  every  trampler  down,  in  turn,  from  Buona- 
parte to  the  simplest  individuals.  You  saw  how  some  were  avenged 
even  upon  my  insignificance,  and  how  in  turn  •  *  •  paid  for  his  atro- 
city.   It  is  an  odd  world ;  but  the  watch  has  its  mainspring,  after  all. 

**  So  the  Prince  has  been  repealing  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  for- 
feiture 1    Ecco  un'  sonetto! 

'*  To  be  the  father  of  the  fatheriess, 

To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height,  and  raise 

His  offspring,  who  expired  in  other  days 
To  make  thy  sire's  sway  by  a  kingdom  less, — 
This  is  to  be  a  monarch  ana  repress 

Envy  into  unutterable  praise. 

Dismiss  thy  ffuard  and  trust  thee  to  such  traits. 
For  who  wouldlift  a  hand  except  to  bless ? 

"  Were  it  not  easy,  sir,  and  is 't  not  sweet, 
To  make  thyself  beloved  ?  and  to  be 
Omnipotent  by  Mercy's  means  1  for  thus 
Thy  sovereignty  would  grow  but  more  complete, 
A  despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  free. 
Ana  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  us. 

^*  There,  you  does !  there  's'a  sonnet  for  you :  you  won't  have  such 
as  that  in  a  hurry  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  You  may  publish  it  with  my 
name,  an  ye  wool.  He  deserves  all  praise,  bad  and  good ;  it  was  a 
very  noble  piece  of  principality.  Would  you  like  an  epigram— a 
translation  t 

"  If  for  silver,  or  for  gold. 

You  could  melt  ten  thousand  pimples 
Into  half  a  dozen  dimples, 
Then  your  face  we  might  behold. 
Looking  doubtless  much  more  snugly, 
Yet  ev'n  then  H  would  be  d d  ugly. 

**  This  was  written  on  some  Frenchwoman,  by  Rulhieres,  I  believe. 

"  Yours.'' 
L8 


NOTICES  OF  THE 
LETTER  CCCKXXVIIl. 


"  Boloena,  August  93d,  1919. 
"  I  send  you  a  letler  lo  B  •  ■  la,  signed  ■  Woriley  Cluttertmck,' 
which  you  may  publish  iti  what  form  you  please,  in  answer  to  his 
article.  1  have  nad  many  proofa  of  men's  absurdity,  but  he  beats  all 
in  foUy.  Why,  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  has  tumbled  luto  Ihe  very 
trap !  We  'II  strip  liim.  The  letter  is  writlen  in  great  haste,  and  unid 
a  tnotuand  vexations.  Vour  letter  aniy  came  yesterday,  so  thai  there 
is  no  time  to  potiah :  the  poet  goes  out  to-morrow.  The  dale  is 
'  lattle  Pidliiigton.'  Let  •  •  •  "  isirrect  the  press  ;  he  knows  and  can 
read  the  handwriting.  Continue  to  keep  the  anota/moua  about  '  Juan ;' 
it  helps  us  to  lighi  against  overwhelming  numbers.  I  have  a  ibouaand 
distractions  at  present ;  so  excuse  haste,  and  wonder  I  can  act  or 
write  at  all.    Answer  by  post,  as  usual. 

"Yours, 

d  been  quieter  and  nearer,  i  would  have 
'OU  can  judge  for  yourselves." 

The  letter  to  the  Reviewer,  her«  mentioned,  had  its  origin  in  rather 
an  amusing  circumstance.    In  Ihe  First  Canto  of  Don  Joan  appeared 

the  fallowing  passage. 


"  I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 

I  'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor; 
Yet  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 

And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  ilher< 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  inelcad  of  honey. 

All  I  can  say  is — that  he  had  the  money." 

On  the  appeanmce  of  the  Poem,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Review 
in  question  allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed  into  the  ineffable  absurdity 
of  taking  the  charge  as  serious,  and,  in  his  succeeding  number,  came 
forth  with  an  indignant  contradiction  of  it.  To  this  tempting  sutijecl 
the  letter,  written  so  hastily  offal  Bologna,  related;  hut,  thougn  printed 
for  Mr.  Murray,  in  a  pamphlet  consisting  of  twenty-three  pages,  it  was 
never  published.*  Being  valuable,  however,  as  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens we  have  of  Lord  Byron's  simple  and  thoroughly  English  prose, 
I  shall  here  preserve  some  extracts  from  it. 
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"  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BRITISH  REVIEW. 

"  MY  DBAB  R  T9. 

^  As  a  believer  in  the  church  of  England — to  say  nothing  of  the 
State — I  have  been  an  occasional  reader,  and  great  admirer,  thouok 
not  a  subscriber  to  your  Review.  But  I  do  not  know  that  any  article 
of  its  contents  ever  gave  me  much  surprise  till  the  eleventh  of  your 
late  twenty-seventh  number  made  its  appearance.  You  have  there 
most  manfully  refuted  a  calumnious  accusation  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, the  credence  of  which  in  the  public  mind  might  not  only  have 
damaged  your  reputation  as  a  clergyman  and  an  editor,  but,  what  would 
have  been  still  worse,  have  injured  the  circulation  of  your  journal; 
which,  I  regret  to  hear,  is  not  so  extensive  as  the  *  purity  (as  you  wdl 
observe)  of  its,  &c.  &c.*  and  the  present  taste  for  propne^,  would  in- 
duce us  to  expect.  The  charge  itself  is  of  h  solemn  nature,  and, 
although  in  verse,  is  couched  in  terms  of  such  circumstantial  gravity 
as  to  induce  a  belief  little  short  of  that  generally  accorded  to  tbs 
thirty-nine  articles,  to  which  you  so  generously  subscribed  on  taking 
your  degrees.  It  is  a  charge  the  most  revolting  to  the  heart  of  man 
from  its  frequent  occurrence ;  to  the  mind  of  a  statesman  from  its  oc- 
casional truth ;  and  to  the  soul  of  an  editor  from  its  moral  impossi- 
bility. You  are  charged  then  in  the  last  line  of  one  octave  stanza^ 
and  the  whole  eight  lines  of  the  next,  viz.  209th  and  91<Hh  of  the  First 
Canto  of  that  *  pestilent  poem,*  Don  Juan,  with  receiving,  and  still 
more  foolishly  aoknowleoging,  the  receipt  of  certain  moneys  to  eulo- 
gize the  unknown  author,  who  by  this  account  must  be  known  to  you, 
if  to  nobody  else.  An  impeachment  of  this  nature*  so  seriously  made, 
there  is  but  one  way  of  refuting;  and  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that 
whether  you  did  or  did  not  ([and  /  believe  that  yon  did  not)  receive  the 
said  moneys,  of  which  I  wish  that  he  had  specified  the  sum,  3rou  are 
ouite  right  in  denymg  all  knowledge  of  the  transactioji.  If  charges  of 
tliis  nefarious  description  are  to  go  forth,  sanctioned  by  all  the  solsii* 
nity  of  circumstance,  and  guaranteed  b¥  the  veracity  of  verse  (as  Coon- 
sellor  Fliillips  would  say),  what  is  to  become  of  readers  himerto  im- 
pliciUy  conndent  in  the  not  less  veracious  prose  of  our  critical  jour- 
nals 1  what  is  to  become  of  the  reviews;  and,  if  the  reviews  faiU  what 
is  to  become  of  the  editors  ?  It  is  common  cause,  and  you  have  done 
well  to  somid  the  alarm.  I  myself,  in  my  humble  sphere,  will  be  one 
of  your  echoes.  In  the  words  of  the  tragedian  Liston,  *  I  love  a  row,* 
and  you  seem  justly  determined  to  make  one. 

^  It  is  barely  possible,  certainly  improbable,  that  the  writer  mi|^ 
have  been  in  jest ;  but  this  only  aggravates  his  crime.  A  joke,  the 
proverb  says,  *  breaks  no  bones  ;*  but  it  maybreak  a  bookseller,  or  it 
may  be  the  cause  of  bones  being  broken.  The  jest  is  but  a  bad  one 
at  the  best  for  the  author,  and  might  have  been  a  still  worse  erne  for 
you,  if  your  copious  contradiction  did  not  certiffr  to  all  whom  it  uucf 
concern  your  own  indignant  innocence,  and  the  immaculate  purity  of 
the  British  Review.  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  my  dear  R-— ^ts,  yet 
I  cannot  help  wishing  that  in  a  case  of  such  vital  importance*  it  iad 
assumed  the  more  substantial  shape  of  an  affidavit  sworn  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  Atkins,  who  readily  receives  any  deposition ;  and  doubt- 
less would  have  brought  it  in  some  way  m  evidence  of  tbe  designs  of 
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the  Refonners  to  set  tire  to  London,  at  the  same  time  that  he  htmseir 
meditates  the  same  good  office  towards  ihe  river  ThiLmes. 

"  I  recollect  hearing,  soon  after  Ihe  publicatioo,  this  subject  discussed 
St  the  tea-table  of  Mr.  •  •  •  the  poet, — and  Mr«.  and  the  Misses  •  •  •  •  • 
being  in  a  comer  of  the  room  perusing  the  proof  sheets  of  Mr.  •  *  "a 
poems,  the  male  part  of  the  eonTersagione  were  at  liberty  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  poem  and  passage  in  question,  and  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion.  Some  thought  the  allusion  waa  to  the  *  British 
Crilic ;'  others,  that  by  the  expression. '  My  Grandmother's  Review,*  it 
was  intimated  that '  my  grandmother'  was  not  the  reader  of  the  review, 

but  actually  the  writer;  thereby  insinuatmg',  my  dear  Mr.  R ts, 

that  you  were  an  old  woman ;  because,  as  people  often  say,  *  Jeffrey's 
Review,'  *  GiRbrd's  Review,'  in  lieu  of  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly,  so 

'  My  Grandmother's  Review'  and  R ts'a  might  be  also  aynony- 

mous.  Now,  whatever  colour  this  insinuation  might  derive  from  the 
circumstance  of  your  wearing  a  gown,  as  well  as  from  your  time  of 
life,  your  general  style,  and  various  passages  of  your  writings, — I  will 
take  upon  myself  to  exculpate  you  from  all  suspicion  of  the  kind,  and 

assert,  without  calling  Mrs.  B ts  in  teslimouy,  that  If  ever  you 

should  be  chosen  Pope,  you  will  pass  through  all  the  previous  cere- 
monies with  as  much  credit  as  any  pontiff  since  the  partmition  of 
Joan.  It  is  very  uufair  to  judge  of  sex  from  writings,  particularly 
litim  those  of  the  British  Review.  We  are  all  liable  to  be  deceived,  . 
and  it  ia  an  indisputable  fact  that  many  of  the  best  articles  in  your 
Journal,  which  were  alirilmted  to  a  veteran  female,  were  actually 
written  by  you  yourself,  and  yet  to  this  day  there  are  people  who 
could  never  find  out  the  difference.  But  let  iia  return  to  the  more  im- 
mediate question. 

**  (  agree  with  you  that  it  is  impossible  Lord  B.  should  be  the  author, 
not  only  because,  as  a  British  peer  and  a  British  poet,  it  would  be  im- 
practicable for  htm  to  have  recourse  to  such  facetious  Action,  but  for 
•Mite  other  reasons  which  you  have  omitted  to  stale.  In  Ihe  first 
[dace,  his  lordship  has  no  grandmother.  Now  the  author — and  we 
may  believe  him  m  this — doth  expressly  state  that  the  '  British'  is  his 
* Grandmotlier's  Review;'  and  if.  as  I  think  I  have  distinctly  proved, 
Una  was  not  a  mere  figurative  allusion  to  your,  auppoaed  inteilectnal 
ace  and  sex,  my  dear  friend,  it  follows,  whether  you  be  she  or  no,  that 
there  is  such  an  elderly  lady  still  extant. 

"  Shall  1  give  you  what  I  think  a  prudent  opinion  I  I  do  n't  mean 
to  iDBinttUe,  Ood  forbid!  but  if,  by  any  accident,  there  should  have 
been  such  a  correspondence  between  you  and  the  unknown  author, 
whoever  be  may  be,  send  him  back  his  money ;  1  dare  say  he  will  be 
very  g^d  to  have  it  again ;  it  can't  be  much,  considering  the  value  of 
the  article  and  the  circulation  of  Ihe  journal ;  and  you  are  too  modest 
to  nte  your  praise  beyond  its  real  worth  :— do  n't  be  angry,  1  know 
ytM  won'L  at  this  appraisement  of  vour  powers  of  eulogy :  for  on  the 
other  hand,  my  dear  fellow,  depend  upon  it  your  abuse  ia  worth,  not 
its  own  weifht,  that 's  a  feather,  but  your  weight  in  gold.  £o  do  n't  , 
^>are  it ;  if  he  has  bargained  for  tHat,  give  it  handsomely,  and  depend 
tqMD  your  doing  him  a  friendly  office. 

**  What  the  motives  of  this  writer  may  have  been  for  (as  you  mag- 
■  nUcently  translate  his  qaiczing  you)  'stating,  with  the  particularity 
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which  belongs  to  fact,  the  forgery  of  a  groundiess  fipiion'  (do,  pray, 
my  dear  R.,  talk  a  litUe  leas  '  in  kiog  Cambyses'  vein'),  I  cannot  pre. 
tend  to  say;  perhaps  lolaugliat  you,  bm  that  is  no  reason  for  your  be- 
nevolently making  all  the  wurld  laugh  also.  1  approve  of  your  being 
angry,  I  tell  you  I  am  angry  too,  but  you  should  not  have  shown  it  so 
outrageously.  Your  solemn  '  if  somebody  personating  the  editor  of 
the  &c.  iic.  has  received  from  Lord  B.  or  from  any  other  person,'  re- 
minds me  of  Charley  Incledon's  usual  exordium  when  people  came 
jnio  the  tavern  to  hear  him  sing  wiihout  paving  their  share  of  the 
'  reckoning — *  if  a  maun,  or  ony  maun,  or  onynUer  maim.' &c.  &e.;  you 
have  both  the  aame  Tedundaiii  eloquence.  But  why  should  you  tiimk 
any  bodv  would  personate  youT  Nobody  would  dream  of  such  a 
prank  whoever  read  your  compositions,  and  perhaps  not  many  who 
have  heard  your  eonveraalion.     But  1  have  been  inoculated  with  a 

little  of  your  prolixity.    The  fact  is,  my  dear  R ts,  that  somebody 

has  tried  to  make  a  fool  of  you.  and  what  he  did  not  succeed  in 
doing,  you  have  done  for  faim  and  Tor  yourself." 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  Count  Guiccioli,  aecompaoied 
by  his  lady,  went  for  a  short  lime  to  visit  some  of  his  Romagnese 
'  estates,  while  Lord  Byron  i-emaitied  at  Bologna  alone.  And  here,  with 
a  heart  softened  and  excited  by  the  new  feeling  (hat  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him,  he  appears  to  have  given  himself  up,  during  this  in- 
lervsJ  of  solitude,  to  a  train  of  melancholy  and  impassioned  thought 
such  as,  for  a  time,  brought  back  all  the  romance  of  his  youthful  days. 
That  spring  of  natural  teDderuesa  witliin  his  soul,  which  neither  the 
world's  efforts  nor  his  own,  had  been  able  to  chill  or  choke  up,  was 
now,  with  something  of  iis  (irsi  freshness,  set  flowing  once  more. 
He  again  knew  what  it  was  to  love  and  be  loved,— too  late,  it  is  true, 
for  happiness,  and  too  wrongly  for  peace,  but  with  devotion  enough, 
on  the  part  of  the  woman,  to  satisfy  even  his  tbint  for  aSecUon,  and 
with  a  sad  earnestness,  on  his  own,  a  foreboding  fidelity,  which  made 
him  cling  but  the  more  passionately  to  this  attachment  from  feeling 
that  it  would  be  his  last. 

A  cireonutance  which  he  himself  UMd  to  mention  as  hanng 
cnrred  at  this  period  wiU  show  how  overpowering,  at  times,  wu 
msh  of  melancholy  orer  his  heart.  It  was  his  fancy,  during  M& 
GniccioU't  abwnce  Aom  Bologna,  to  go  daily  to  ber  booM  at  his  < 
hour  of  visiting  her,  and  there,  canting  her  apartments  to  be  optH. 
to  ail  turning  over  h^  books,  and  writu^  in  them.*  He  would  d 
descend  into  her  ganlen,  where  he  passed  honn  in  musing ;  av 
was  on  an  occasiwi  of  this  kind,  u  he  stood  looking,  in  a  atatf 
unconseioos  reverie,  into  one  of  those  fountKins  so  common  if 
gardens  of  lUly,  that  there  came  suddenly  into  his  mind  snch  i 

**  Ons  oT  tbsse  Dstas,  wrillen  si  Iho  end  of  the  &th  cliaptor,  18th 
of  Corinne  (**  Fregnsns  dei  Ptatiti  de  Corinne"),  is  a*  folfaivi ; — 

"  1  knew  Madams  d*  Bt«el  well.— beLler  llian  ihe  knew  Half,— but  < 
thonghtthat,  ooa  day,  I  (tKiuld  Ihink  ftilh  fur  Ihirughli,  in  lira  country 
•hs  bu  laid  the  sosna  of  her  mast  nttrsctive  producliou.    She  is  sor 
righlfSad  oAsn  wrong,  about  Italj  and  FVigland  ;  bui  otmwt  tlwmj 
dehnaating  llis  hsart,  which  l>  of  but  on*  nslton.  ind  of  no  coud 
rather,  of  all. 

*  Botogna,  Aufast  tS,  181S." 
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late  fancies,  such  bodinfft  of  the  misery  he  miefat  bring  on  her  he 
loved,  by  that  doom  which  (as  he  has  himself  written)  ''makes  it 
&tal  to  be  loved,*'*  that,  overwhehned  with  his  own  thoughts*  be  barst 
into  an  agony  of  tears. 

During  the  same  few  days  it  was  that  he  wrote  in  the  last  page  of 
Madame  Guiccioli's  copy  of  **  Connne**  the  following  remarltabto  note : 

'*  My  dearest  Teresa, — ^I  have  read  this  book  in  your  garden;  -my 
love,  you  were  absent,  or  else  I  could  not  have  read  it  It  is  a  favour- 
ite  book  of  yours,  and  the  writer  was  a  friend  of  mine.  You  will  not 
understand  these  English  words,  and  odbcrt  will  not  understand  them, 
— ^which  is  the  reason  I  have  not  scrawled  them  in  Italian.  But 
you  will  reeogniito  the  handwriting  of  him  who  passionately  loved 
you,  and  you  will  divine  that,  over  a  book  which  was  yours,  he  coidd 
only  think  of  love.  In  that  word,  beautiful  in  all  languages,  but  most 
so  m  yours— ^j9mor  into— 4s  comprised  my  existence  here  and  hMe- 
after.  I  feel  I  exist  here,  and  I  fear  that  I  shall  exist  hereafter,— to 
what  purpose  you  will  decide ;  my  destiny  rests  with  you,  and  you 
are  a  woman,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  two  out  of  a  convent.  I  wish 
that  yon  had  staid  there,  with  all  my  heart,— or,  at  least,  that  I  had 
never  met  you  in  your  married  state. 

*^  But  «U  this  is  too  late.  I  love  you,  and  you  love  me, — at  least, 
you  jay  to,  and  ac^  as  if  you  did  so,  which  last  is  a  great  consolation 
m  all  events.-  But  /  more  than  love  you,  and  cannot  cease  to  love  you. 

**  Thiidc  of  me,  sometimes,  when'the  Alps  and  the  ocean  divide  us, 
—but  they  never  will,  unless  you  witk  it.  **  Bvaoii . 

*'  Bologna,  August  35, 1819.** 


LETTER  CCCXXXIX. 

TO  MB.*  MUBBAT. 

*«  Bologna,  August  S4, 1819. 

^  I  wrote  to  you  by  last  post,  enclosing  a  buflboning  letter  for  pub- 
lica^on,  addressed  to  the  buffoon  R  ts,  who  has  thought  proper 

to  tie  a  canister  to  his  own  tail.  It  was  written  off-hand,  and  m  the 
midst  of  circumstances  not  very  favourable  to  Dicetiousness,  so  that 
there  mav,  perhaps,  be  more  bitterness  dnm  enough  for  that  sort  of 
small  acid  punch :— you  will  tell  me.  >. 

**  Keep  the  ononymoiif,  in  any  case:  it  helps  what  fun  there  may  be. 
But  if  the  matter  grows  serious  about  Don  Jmm^  and  you  feel  your* 
Hif  in  a  scrape,  or  nu  either,  own  thai  iamtk^  anOlwr.  I  will  never 
mrimk;  and  if  )fo«  do,  I  can  always  answer  you  in  the  question  of 
Guatimozin  to  his  ministei^-«ach  being  on  his  own  coals.f  , 

*  "  Oh  Lore,  what  ii  it,  in  this  world  of  oois. 
Which  makofl  it  (ktal  to  be  loved .'  ah,  whv 

With  oypretf  branchoe  hast  thoa  w^athM  thy  bowers. 
And  made  thy  beet  interpreter  a  sigh  f 

Ai  thoee  who  dote  on  odour*  pluck  die  flowers. 

And  place  them  on  tbeir  breaate — but  place  to  die— 

Thua  the  frail  being*  we  would  fondly  cherish 

Are  laid  within  our  boeoma  but  to  periah. 

t  ^*  Am  I  now  repoaing  on  a  bed  of  flower*?*' — See  RoaiaTSOir. 
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^  I  wish  thati  bad  been  in  better  spirits;  but  I  am  oat  of  sorts,  o«it 
of  nenrest  and  now  and  then  (I  begin  to  fear)  outof  my  senses.  All 
thisltaly  has  done  for  me*  ana  not  England:  I  defy  all  yoa,  and  yom: 
olimate  to  boot,  to  make  me  mad.  But  if  ever  t  do  really  become  a 
bedlamite,  and  wear  a  strait  waistcoat,  let  me  be  brought  back  amoni^ 
you ;  your  people  will  then  be  proper  conmany. 

**  I  assure  you  what  I  here  say  and  feel  has  nothing  to  do  with 
England,  either  in  a  literary  or  personal  point  of  Tiew.  All  my  present 
pleasures  or  plagues  are  as  Italian  as  the  opera.  And  aAer  all,  they 
are  but  trifles ;  for  all  this  arises  from  my  *  Dama*s*  being  in  the  coun- 
try for  three  days  (at  Capo-fiume).  But  as  I  could  never  liTe  but  fior 
one  human  being  at  a  time  (and,  1  assure  you,  thai  ons  has  neverbeen 
myiM  as  you  may  know  by  the  consequences,  for  the  aj/Ui  are  tiic- 
ce$md  in  lue),  I  feel  alone  and  unh»ppy. 

^I  have  sent  for  my  daughter  nom  Venice,  and  I  ride  daily,  and 
walk  in  a  garden,  under  a  purple  canopy  of  gruies,  and  sit  by  a  foun- 
tain, and  talk  with  the  gardener  of  his  tools,  which  seem  ffn»ter  than 
Adam's,  and  with  his  wife,  and  with  his  son's  wife,  who  is  the  youngest 
of  the  party,  and,  I  think,  talks  best  of  the  three.  Tlien  I  revisited  the 
Campo  Santo,  and  my  old  friend,  the.  seztoo,  has  two— but  ons  the 

E rattiest  daughter  imaginable ;  and  I  amuse  myself  with  eontastioff 
er  beautify  and  innocent  hoe  of  fifteen,  with  the  skulls  with  whira 
he  has  peopled  several  cells,  and  partioulaiiy  with  that  of  one  skull 
dated  1766,  which  was  once  covered  (the  trsoition  goes)  bv  the  most 
lovely  features  of  Boloffna--noble  and  rich.  When  I  look  at  theife, 
and  at  this  girl— when  I  think  of  what  that  were,  and  what  she  must 
bo— why,  then,  my  dear  Murray,  I  wont  shock  you  b^  saying  what 
I  think.  It  is  httle  matter  what  becomes  of  us  *  bearded  men,'  but  I 
do  n't  like  the  notion  of  a  beautiful  woman's  lastins  less  tlnn  a  bean- 
tiful  tree— than  her  own  picture— her  own  riiadow,  whidki  wmi't 
change  so  to  the  sun  as  her  face  to  the  mirror.— I  must  leave  ofl^  for 
my  tead  aches  consumedly.  I  have  never  been  quite  well  since  die 
night  of  the  representation  of  Alfieri'sMirra,  a  fortnight  ago. 

••  Yours  ever." 


LETTER  GCCXL. 

TO  MB.  MUSBAT. 

<"  Boloffna,  Angost  99, 1819. 
^  I  have  been  in  a  rage  these  two  days,  and  am  stiu  bilious  there- 
from. Yon  shall  hear.  A  captain  of  dragoons,  *  *,  Hanoverian  by 
birth,  in  the  Papal  troops  at  present,  whom  I  had  obliged  by  a  loan 
when  nobody  would  lend  him  a  panl,  recommended  a  horse  to  me,  on 
sale  by  a  Lieutenant  *  ^  an  officer  who  unites  the  sale  of  cattle  to  the 
purchase  of  men.  I  bought  it.  The  next  day,  m  shoetng  the  hone, 
we  discovered  the  I4riii4^— the  animal  beinsMrani^^  I  sent 

to  reclaim  the  contract  and  the  moaer.  The  lieutenant  deshred  lo 
speak  with  me  in  person.  I  consented.  He  came.  It  was  his  own 
particular  request.  He  began  a  story.  I  arted  hun  if  he  worid 
return  the  money.  He  said  no— bat  he  would  ezchange.  He  asfcsi 
an  exorbitant  price  for  his  other  horses.  I  tcdd  him  that  he  was  a 
thief.  He  said  he  was  an  Mcer  and  a  man  of  honour,  and  poUodoat 
a  Paimesan  passport  signedby  General  Count  Neil|pefff.  lanaweied. 
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that  as  he  was  an  officer,  I  would  treat  him  as  such ;  and  that  as  to 
his  being  a  gentleman,  he  might  prove  it  by  returning  the  money :  as 
for  his  Parmesan  passport,  1  should  have  valued  it  more  if  it  had  been 
a  Parmesan  cheese.  He  answered  in  hi^  terms,  and  said  that  if  it 
were  in  the  morning  (it  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening)  he 
would  have  satufaction.  I  then  lost  my  temper :  *  As  for  that,'  1 
replied,  'you  shaU  have  it  directly, — it  will  be  mutual  satisfaction,  I  caa 
assure  vou.  You  are  a  thief,  and,  as  you  say,  an  officer;  my  pistols 
are  in  the  next  room  loaded ;  take  one  of  the  candles,  examine,  and 
make  your  choice  of  weapons.'  He  replied  that  pistolt  were  Engluh 
weapons;  he  always  fought  with  the  sword.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
able  to  accommodate  him,  having  three  regimental  swords  in  a  drawer 
near  us ;  and  he  might  take  the  longest,  and  put  himself  on  guard. 

'*  All  this  passed  in  presence  of  a  third  person.  He  then  said  Ab» 
but  to-morrow  morning  he  would  give  me  the  meeting  at  any  time 
or  place.  I  answered  that  it  was  not  usual  to  appoint  meetings  hi 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  that  we  had  best  speak  man  to  mukp 
and  appoint  time  and  instruments.  But  as  the  man  present  was  leav- 
ing the  room,  the  Lieutenant  *  *,  before  he  could  shut  the  door  after 
him,  ran  out,  roaring  '  help  and  murder*  most  lustily,  and  fell  into  a 
sort  of  hysteric  in  the  arms  of  about  fifty  people,  who  all  saw  that  I 
had  no  weapon  of  any  sort  or  kind  about  me,  and  followed  him,  asking 
him  what  the  devil  was  the  matter  with  him.  NotUng  would  do :  he 
ran  away  without  his  hat,  and  went  to  bed,  ill  of  the  frififat  He  then 
tried  his  complaint  at  the  police,  which  dismissed  it  as  frivolous.  He 
is,  I  believe,  gone  away,  or  going. 

^The  horse  was  warranted,  but,  I  believe,  so  worded  that  the 
villain  will  not  be  obliged  to  refund,  according  to  law.  He  endear* 
voured  to  raise  up  an  indictment  of  assault  and  battery,  but  as  it  was 
in  a  public  inn,  in  a  frequented  street,  there  were  too  many  witnesses 
to  the  contrary ;  and,  as  a  military  man,  he  has  not  cut  a  martial  figure, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  priests.  He  ran  off  in  such  a  hurry  that 
he  left  his  luit,  and  never  missed  it  till  he  got  to  his  hostel  or  imu 
The  facts  are  as  I  tell  you,  I  can  assure  you.  He  began  by  '  coming 
Captain  Grand  over  me,'  or  I  should  never  have  thoufnit  of  trying  his 
'cunning  in  fence.'  But  what  could  I  dol  He  taUted  of  ' honour, 
and  satisfaction,  and  his  commission ;'  he  produced  a  military  pass- 
port ;  there  are  severe  punishments  for  rtgmar  duds  on  the  continent, 
and  trifling  ones  for  rencontres,  so  that  it  is  best  to  fight  it  out  directly ; 
he  had  robbed,  and  then  wanted  to  insult  me  ^— what  could  I  do  ?  My 
patience  was  gone,  and  the  weapons  at  hand,  fair  and  equal.  Besides, 
It  was  just  after  dbmer,  when  my  digestion  was  bad,  and  I  do  n't  like 
to  be  disturbed.  Hia  friend  *  *  is  at  Forli ;  we  shall  meet  on  my  wajr 
back  to  Ravenna.  The  Hanoverian  seems  the  greater  rogue  of  the 
two ;  and  if  my  valour  does  not  ooze  away  like  Acres's — *  Odds  flints 
and  triggers !'  if  it  should  be  a  rainy  morning,  and  my  stomach  in 
disorder,  there  may  be  something  for  the  obituary. 

**  Now  pray,  *  Sir  Lucius,  do  not  you  look  upon  me  as  a  very  ill- 
used  gentleman  t'  I  send  my  Lieutenant  to  match  Mr.  Hobhouse's 
Major  Cartwright :  and  so  *  good  morrow  to  you,  good  ouster  Lieu- 
tenant.' With  regard  to  other  things,  I  will  write  soon,  but  I  have 
been  quarrelling  and  fooHng  till  I  can  scribble  no  more." 

In  the  month  of  September,  Count  Guiccioli,  beinff  called  away  by 
business  to  Rayenna,  leTt  his  young  Countess  and  Tier  KHrer  to  the 
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free  enjoyment  of  each  othei's  society  at  Bolognai  The  lady's  iU 
health*  which  had  been  the  cause  of  her  thus  remaining  behind,  was 
thought  soon  after  to  require  the  still  farther  adrantage  of  a  removal 
to  Venice,  and  the  Count  her  husband,  beinff  written  to  on  the  subject, 
consented,  with  the  most  comfdaisant  reamness,  that  she  should  pro- 
ceed thither  in  company  with  Lord  Bjrron.  **  Some  business,"  says 
the  lady's  own  Memoir,  *^  having  called  Count  Guiccioli  to  Ravenna, 
I  was  obliged  by  the  state  of  my  health,  instead  of  accompainring 
him,  to  return  to  Venice,  and  he  consented  that  Lord  Byron  shouid  be 
the  companion  of  my  journey.  We  left  Bologna  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September;  we  visited  the  Euganean  Hills  and  Arqu^  and  wrote  our 
names  in  the  book  which  is  presented  to  those  who  make  this  pilgrim- 
age. But  I  cannot  linger  over  these  recollections  of  happiness ;— the 
contrast  with  the  present  is  too  dreadful.  If  a  blessed  spirit,  while 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  heavenly  happiness,  were  sent  down  to  this 
earth  to  suffer  all  its  miseries,  the  contrast  could  not  be  more  dreadfol 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  than  what  I  have  endured  from  the 
moment  when  that  terrible  word  reached  my  ears,  and  I  for  ever  lost 
tiie  hope  of  again  beholding  him,  one  look  from  whom  I  valued  be- 
yond all  earth's  happiness.  When  1  arrived  at  Venice,  the  physicians 
ordered  that  I  should  try  the  country  air,  and  Lord  Byron,  liAving  m 
villa  at  La  Mira,  gave  it  up  to  me,  and  came  to  reside  there  with  me. 
At  this  {dace  we  passed  tne  autumn,  and  there  I  had  the  (totfure  of 
forming  your  acquaintance.''* 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  at  this  period,  in  the  course  of  a  short  and 
hasty  tour  through  the  north  of  Italy,  to  pass  five  or  six  days  with 
Lora  Byron  at  Venice.  I  had  written  to  him  on  my  way  thither  to 
aimounce  my  coming,  and  to  say  how  happy  it  would  make  me  could 
I  tempt  him  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Rome. 

During  my  stay  at  Geneva,  an  opportunity  had  been  afforded  me  of 
observing  the  exceeding  readiness  with  which  even  persons  the  least 
disposed  to  be  prejudiced  gave  an  ear  to  any  story  relating  to  Lend 
Byron,  in  which  the  proper  portions  of  odium  and  romance  were  but 
plausibly  mingled.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  one  day,  with  the 
late  amiable  and  enlightened  Monsieur  D  *  *,  that  gentleman  related, 
with  much  feeling,  to  toy  fellow-traveller  and  myself,  the  details  of  m 
late  act  of  seduetion  of  which  Lord  Byron  had,  he  said,  been  guilty, 
and  which  was  made  to  comprise  witnin  itself  all  the  worst  features 
of  such  unmanly  frauds  upon  innocence  9-4he  victim,  a  young  un- 

*  **  n  Conta  Gaiocioli  doveva  per  afikri  ritomare  a  Ravenna ;  lo  staio 
della  mia  nlate  enggeva  ehe  io  ritoiiMMi  in  vece  a  Venecia.  E^  aoeon- 
•enti  donque  che  Lord  Byron,  mi  foeM  eompagno  di  vimgfio.  Partimmo  da 
Bologna  alii  15  di  S*".— vintammo  inaieme  i  Colli  Eoganei  ed  Arqni; 
•crivemmo  i  noetri  nomi  nel  libro  che  a  preeenta  a  quelu  che  fanno  qntl 
pellegrinaggio.  Bfa  eopra  tali  rimembranze  di  feliciti  non  poeso  fenDaimi, 
caro  Sign'.  Moore ;  Toppoeizione  col  preaente  6  troppo  forte,  e  ee  on  aaiouk 
benedetta  nel  pieno  godimento  di  totte  U  felidti  oeleeti  foeM  maadataquagpid 
e  condannata  a  aopportare  tutte  le  miaerie  ddla  noetra  terra  noo  potreEbe 
aentire  pi^  terribiJe  eontrasto  fii  il  pamto  ed  il  preaente  di  qoello  ehe  ift 
■ento  daochd  qaella  terribile  parda  i  gioata  alle  mie  oiecchie,  dacefad  km 
perdoto  la  aperania  di  pld  Tedere  qoello  di  coi  nno  agoardo  valeva  par  ■• 
pi^  di  tutte  le  folidti  delta  terra.  Ohuti  a  Venecia  i  OMdioi  mi  ordmsws 
di  reepirare  Taria  della  oampagna.  Egli  aveva  ana  villa  alia  iflra^-4a  as- 
deaae  a  me,  o  Tenne  meco.  Li  paisammo  Taatonno,  e  lA  ebbi  0  beae  dl  hn 
la  voatra  conoaoenca*''--JfA 
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married  lady,  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  Venioe*  whom  the  noble 
seducer  had  lured  from  her  fathei^s  house  to  his  own,  aad,  after  a  few 
weeks,  most  inhumanly  turned  her  out  of  doors.  In  Tain,  said  Uie 
relater,  did  she  entreat  to  become  his  servant,  his  slave ;-— in  vain  did 
she  ask  to  remain  in  some  dark  comer  of  his  mansion,  from  which 
she  might  be  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  form  as  he  passed.  Her 
betrayer  was  obdurate,  and  the  unfortunate  younff  lady,  in  despair  at 
being  thus  abandoned  by  him,  threw  herself  mto  the  canal,  from  which 
she  was  taken  out  but  to  be  consiened  to  a  mad-house.  Though  con- 
vinced that  there  must  be  considerable  exaggeration  in  this  story,  it  was 
only  on  my  arrival  at  Venice  I  ascertained  that  the  whole  was  a  rcK 
mance;  and  that  out  of  the  circumstances  (already  li^d  before  the 
reader)  connected  with  Lord  Byron^s  fantastic  and,  it  must  be  owned, 
discreditable  fancy  for  the  Fomahna,  this  pathetic  tale,  so  implicitly 
believed  at  Geneva,  was  fabricated. 

Having  parted,  at  Milan,  with  Lord  John  Russell,  whom  I  had 
accompuiied  from  England,  and  whom  I  was  to  rejoin,  after  a  thoti 
visit  to  Rome,  at  Genoa,  I  made  purchase  of  a  small  and  (as  it  soon 
proved)  crazy  travelling  carriage,  and  proceeded  alone  on  my  way  to 
Venice.    My  time  being  limited,  I  stopped  no  longer  at  the  intervening 

S laces  than  was  sufficient  to  hurry  over  their  respective  wonders,  and, 
savins  Padua  at  noon  on  the  8th  of  October^  I  found  myself^  about  two 
o'clock,  at  the  door  of  my  friend's  villa,  at  La  Mira.  He  was  but  just 
up,  and  in  his  bath ;  but  the  servant  having  announced  my  arrival,  he 
returned  a  message  that,  if  I  would  wait  tiU  he  was  dressed,  he  would 
accompany  me  to  Venice.  The  interval  I  employed  in  conversing 
with  my  old  acquaintance,  Fletcher,  and  in  viewing,  under  his  guidance, 
some  of  the  apartments  of  the  villa. 

It  was  not  lonff  before  Lord  B3pon  himself  made  his  appearance, 
and  the  delight  I  telt  in  meeting  mm  once  more,  after  a  separation  of 
so  many  years,  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  observing  that  his  ^a- 
8ure  was,  to  the  full,  as  great,  while  it  was  rendered  doubly  toucmnff 
by  the  evident  rarity  of  such  meetings  to  him  of  late,  and  the  frank 
outbreak  of  cordiality  and  gayety  with  which  he  gave  way  to  his 
feelings.  It  would  be  unpossiUe,  indeed,  to  convey  to  those  who 
have  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  felt  the  charm  of  his  manner,  any 
idea  of  what  it  could  be  when  under  the  influence  of  such  pleasurable 
excitement  as  it  was  most  flatteringly  evident  he  experienced  at  this 
moment. 

I  was  a  good  deal  struck,  however,  by  the  alteration  that  had  taken 
place  in  his  personal  appearance.  He  had  grown  fetter  both  in  person 
and  face,  and  the  latter  had  most  suffered  by  the  change,— having  lost, 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  features,  some  of  that  refined  and  spirit- 
ualized look  that  had,  in  other  times,  distinguished  it.  The  addition 
of  whiskers,  too,  which  he  had  not  long  before  been  induced  to  adopt, 
from  hearing  that  some  one  had  said  he  had  a  ^  faccia  di  musico,**  as 
well  as  the  length  to  which  his  hair  grew  down  on  his  neck,  and  the 
rather  foreign  air  of  his  coat  and  cap, — all  combined  to  produce  that 
dissimilarity  to  his  former  self  I  had  observed  in  him.  He  was  still, 
however,  eminently  handsome;  and,  in  exchange  for  whatever  his 
features  might  have  lost  of  their  high,  romantic  character,  they  had 
become  more  fitted  for  the  expression  of  that  areh*  waggish  wisdom, 
that  Epicurean  play  of  humour,  which  he  had  shown  to  be  equally 
inherent  in  his  various  and  prodigally  gifted  nature ;  white,  ay  the 
somewhat  increased  roundness  of  the  contours,  the  resemUance  of 
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hia  dnelr  foimed  mouth  and  chin  co  those  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo 
had  becMBO  ftUl  more  atnking. 

Hia  breakfaat,  which  1  round  he  rarely  took  before  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  speedily  despatched, — his  h^it  being  to 
tU  it  ataDding,  and  the  meal  in  general  coasisting  of  one  or  two  raw 
eggB,  a  cup  of  tea  without  either  milk  or  sugar,  and  a  hit  of  dry  bis- 
cuit. Before  we  look  our  departure,  he  presented  me  to  the  CouDteaa 
Guiccioli,  who  was  at  this  time,  as  my  readers  already  know,  tivinff 
under  the  aame  roof  with  him  at  La  Mira ;  and  who,  with  a  style  of 
beauty  Bin|;nlar  in  an  Italian,  as  being  fair-complexiuned  and  delicate, 
left  ui  inqneiaion  upon  my  mind,  during  this  out  first  short  interview, 
of  intelligience  and  amiableness  such  as  all  that  I  have  since  known 
or  beaid  of  her  has  but  served  to  confirm. 

W«  DOW  started  together,  Lord  Byron  and  myself,  in  my  little 
Milanese  Tehicle.  for  Fusina.— his  portly  gondolier  Tita,  in  a  rich 
livery  and  most  redundant  mustarhios,  having  seated  himself  on  the 
front  of  the  carriage,  to  the  no  small  trial  of  its  strength,  which  had 
already  once  given  way,  even  under  my  own  weight,  between  Verona 
and  vicenta.  On  our  arrival  at  Fusina,  my  noble  friend,  from  his 
familianly  with  all  the  details  of  the  place,  had  it  in  his  power  to  save 
me  both  trouble  and  expense  in  the  different  arrangements  relative  to 
the  ciulom-honse,  remise,  &c. ;  and  the  good-natured  assiduity  with 
which  he  bmtled  about  in  despaleliing  these  matters  gave  me  an  0{v 
portimity  of  observing,  in  his  use  of  the  infirm  limb,  a  much  greater 
degree  of  activity  than  1  had  ever  before,  except  in  sparring,  wit- 
oeswd. 

Afl  wtti-ivoceeded  across  the  Lagoon  in  his  gondola,  the  snii  was 
jnst  setting,  and  it  was  an  evening  such  as  Romance  would  have 
cboses  for  a  Irst  sight  of  Venice,  rising  "with  her  tiara  of  bright 
towers"  above  ibo  wave;  while,  to  complete,  as  might  be  imagined, 
the  solenm  interest  of  the  scene,  1  beheld  it  in  company  with  him  who 
had  lately  given  a  new  life  to  its  glories,  and  sung  of  that  fair  City 
of  the  Set  thus  grandly ; 

"f  stood  in  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
I  aaw  bom  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  Ihe  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand : 
A  dMHisand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
Cer  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  lion's  marble  piles, 
When  Venice  sale  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles. " 


which  I  now  viewed  it  was  altogether  Ae  veiy  twerse  of  what 
have  been  expected.    The  enwennt  gaye^  of  tm  coin 
the  recollections,— any  thing  hot  romantier^lo  wbkfa  oi 


tion  wandered,  pot  at  once  completety  to  flight  all  poetieal  asd 
rical  aasociationa;  and  our  coone  was,  I  am  almoet  aahaned  • 
one  of  nnintemipled  meTTiment  and  langhter  tiD  we  foimd  on 
at  the  steps  of  my  friend's  palazso  on  Ihe  Grand  CanaL    Al> 
ever  h^)pened  of  gay  or  ridictiloaa,  during  oin- LaodoB  life 
hiaacrapea  and  my  lectnringBr-om  joint  adreulBMwllklfc 
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Blues,  the  two  great  enemies,  as  he  always  called  them,  of  London 
happiness,— our  joyous  niefats  toother  at  Watier^s,  KinnainTs,  Ac, 
and  **  that  d— d  supper  of  Rancliffe*s  which  ought  to  have  been  a 
dinner,"— all  was  passed  rapidly  in  reriew  between  us,  and  with  a  flow 
of  humour  and  hilarity,  on  nis  side,  of  which  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult, even  for  persons  far  graver  than  I  can  pretend  to  be,  not  to  have 
caught  the  contagion* 

He  had  all  along  expressed  his  determination  that  I  should  not  go 
to  any  hotel,  bht  fix  my  quarters  at  his  house  during  the  period  of  my 
stay ;  and,  had  he  been  residing  there  himself,  such  an  arrangement 
would  have  been  all  that  I  most  desued.  But  this  not  being  the  case, 
a  common  hotel  was,  I  thought,  a  far  readier  resource ;  and  I  there- 
fore entreated  that  he  would  allow  me  to.  order  an  apartment  at  the 
Gran  Bretagna,  which  had  the  reputation,  I  understood,  of  being  a 
comfortable  hotel.  This,  however,  he  would  not  hear  of;  and,  as  an 
inducement  for  me  to  agree  to  his  plan,  said,  that  as  long  as  I  chose  to 
stay,  though  he  should  be  obliged  to  return  to  La  Mira  in  the  evenings, 
he  would  make  it  a  point  to  come  to  Venice  every  day  and  dine  with  me. 
As  we  now  turned  mto  the  dismal  canal,  and  stopped  before  his  damp- 
looking  mansion,  my  predilection  for  the  Gran  Bretaffna  returned  m 
full  force ;  and  I  again  ventured  to  hint  that  it  would  save  an  abun- 
dance of  trouble  to  let  me  proceed  thither.  But  ^  No— no,**  he  an- 
swered,— ^  I  see  you  think  you  *11  be  very  uncomfortable  here ;  but 
you  *11  find  that  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  expect.**  , 

As  I  groped  my  way  after  him  through  the  aark  haU,  he  cried  out, 
"  Keep  clear  of  the  doff  ;*>  and  before  we  had  proceeded  many  paces 
farmer,  ^  Take  care,  or  that  monkey  will  fly  at  you  ;** — a  curious  proof, 
among  many  others,  of  his  fidelity  to  all  the  tastes  of  his  youth,  as  it 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  description  of  his  life  at  Newstead,  in  1809, 
and  of  the  sort  of  menagerie  wnich  his  visiters  had  then  to  encounter 
in  their  progress  through  his  halL  Having  escaped  these  dangers,  I 
followed  him  up  the  staircase  to  the  apartment  destined  for  me.  All 
this  time  he  had  been  despatching  servants  in  various  directions, — 
one,  to  procure  me  a  kiquaii  depuice;  another  to  go  in  quest  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Scott,  to  whom  he  wished  to  give  me  in  charge ;  while  a 
third  was  sent  to  order  his  Segretario  to  come  to  him.  **  So,  then,  you 
keep  a  secretary  1**  I  said.  **  xes,**  he  answered,  **a  fellow  who  ean^t 
wriU^ — but  such  are  the  names  these  pompous  people  give  to  things.** 

When  we  had  reached  the  door  of  tne  apartment  it  was  discovered 
to  be  locked,  and,  to  all  appearance,  had  been  so  for  some  time,  as  the 
key  cotdd  not  be  found ; — ^a  circumstance  which,  to  my  English  appre- 
hension, naturally  connected  itself  with  notions  of  damp  and  desola- 
tion, and  I  again  sighed  inwardly  for  the  Gran  Bretagna.  Impatient 
at  the  delay  of  the  key,  my  noble  host,  with  one  of  his  humorous  male- 
dictions, gave  a  vigorous  kick  to  the  door  and  burst  it  open ;  on  which 
we  at  once  enten^  into  an  apartment  not  only  spacious  and  elegant, 
but  wearing  an  aspect  of  comfort  and  habitaMeness  which  to  a  tra- 
veller*s  eye  is  as  welcome  as  it  is  rare.  **  Here,**  he  said,  in  a  voice 
whose  every  tone  spoke  kindness  and  hospitality, — ^*^  these  arc  the 
rooms  I  use  myself,  and  here  I  mean  to  establish  you.** 

He  had  ordered  dinner  from  some  Tratteria,  and  while  waitingr  its 
arrival — as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  whom  he  had  invited 

*  The  titlo  of  Segrettrio  is  sometimes  given,  as  in  this  case,  to  a  lioad- 
senrant  or  bouso-sttward. 
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to  join  119— w^  stood  out  on  the  balcony,  in  order  that,  before  the  day- 
light was  quite  gone,  I  might  have  some  riimpses  of  the  scene  which 
the  canal  presented.  Happening  to  remark,  in  looking  up  at  the  clouds, 
which  were  still  bright  in  the  west,  that,  ^  what  haa  struck  me  in 
Italian  sunsets  was  that  peculiar  rosy  hue—"  I  had  hardly  pro* 
nounced  the  word  ^  rosy,''  when  Lord  Byron,  cliqiyping  his  hand  on  my 
mouth,  said,  with  a  laugh,  '^Come,  d — n  it,  Tom  donU  be  poeticaL** 
Among  the  few  gondolas  passing  at  the  time,  there  was  one  at  some 
distance,  m  which  sat  two  gentlemen,  who  had  the  aTO)earance  of 
being  English ;  and,  obeenring  them  to  look  our  way.  Lord  Bvron, 
putting  his  arms  a-kimbo,  said,  with  a  sort  of  comic  swagger,  **  Ah,  if 
you,  John  Bulls,  knew  who  the  two  fellows  are,  now  stanmng  up  hm, 
I  think  you  winUd  stare  T — I  risk  mentioning  these  things,  tnoi^ 
aware  how  they  may  be  turned  against  myself,  for  the  ssulc  of  the 
otherwise  indescribable  traits  of  manner  and  character  which  th^ 
convey.  After  a  very  agreeable  dinner,  through  which  the  jest,  the 
story,  and  the  laugh  were  almost  uninterruptedly  carried  on,  our  noble 
host  took  leave  of  us  to  return  to  LaMira,  while  Mr.  Scott  and  I  went 
to  one  of  the  theatres,  to  see  the  Ottavia  of  Alfieri. 

The  ensuing  evenings,  during  my  stay,  were  passed  much  in  the 
same  manner, — ^my  mornings  being  devoted,  ui^er  the  kind  sun|iin- 
tendence  of  Mr.  l£cott,  to  a  hasty  and,  I  fear,  unprofitable  view  ^the 
treasures  of  art  with  which  Venice  abounds.  On  the  subjects  of 
painting  and  sculpture  Lord  Byron  has,  in  several  of  his  letters, 
expressed  strongly  and,  as  to  most  persons  will  appear,  heretically 
his  opinions.  In  his  want,  however,  of  a  due  appreciation  of  these 
arts,  ne  but  resembled  some  of  his  great  precursors  in  the  ^eli  of 
poetry; — both  Tasso  and  Milton,  for  example,  having  evinced  so  little 
tendency  to  such  tastes,*  that,  throujghout  the  whole  of  their  pages, 
there  is  not,  I  fear,  one  single  allusion  to  any  of  those  great  masters 
of  the  pencil  and  chisel,  whose  works,  nevertheless,  both  had  seen. 
That  Lord  Byron,  thouffh  despising  the  imposture  and  laigon  with 
which  the  worship  of  the  arts  is,  like  other  worships,  clo^^  and 
mystified,  felt  deeply,  more  especially  in  sculpture,  wnatever  imaged 
forth  true  grace  and  energy,  appears  from  passages  of  his  poetry 
which  are  in  every  body's  memory,  and  not  a  une  oi  which  but  thrilb 
alive  with  a  sense  of  grandeur  and  beauty  such  as  it  ncYer  entered 
into  the  capacity  of  a  mere  connoisseur  even  to  conceive. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  as  we  were  conversing  one  day  after 
dinner  about  the  various  collections  I  had  visited  that  morning,  on  my 
saying  that  fearful  as  I  was,  at  all  times,  of  praising  any  picture,  lest 
I  should  draw  upon  myself  the  connoisseur's  sneer  for  my  pains,  I 
would  yet,  to  hivh  venture  to  own  that  I  had  seen  a  picture  at  Blilan 

*  That  thia  wu  the  caae  with  Milton  ii  acknowkdfed  by  Richardson,  who 
admired  botli  Milton  and  the  arte  too  warmly  to  make  such  an  admiaiion 
upon  any  but  valid  ffrounds.  **  He  doee  not  appear,"  says  this  writer,  **  to 
have  much  regarded  what  was  done  with  the  pencil ;  no,  not  even  when  in 
Italy,  in  Rome,  in  the  Vatican.  Neither  does  it  seem  scnlptipre  was  mneh 
esteemed  by  him."  After  an  authority  like  this,  the  theories  of  Hayley  and 
others,  with  respect  to  the  impressions  left  upon  Milfoil's  mind  by  the  woriw 
of  art  he  had  seen  in  Italy,  are  hardly  worth  a  thooght  « 

Though  it  may  be  conceded  that  Dante  was  an  admirer  of  toe  aits,  his 
recommendation  of  the  Apocalypse  to  Giotto,  as  a  sooree  of  sabjeete  for  the 
pencil,  shows,  at  least  what  indifferent  judges  poets  are,  in  fOMral,  of  tiM 
sort  of  fancies  fittest  to  be  imbodied  bj  the  painter.  ..«..-    .... 
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which "  The  Hagar !"  he  exclaimed,  eafeily  intenupUng  me ;  and 

it  was,  in  fact,  this  very  picture  I  was  about  to  mentioii  as  having 
wakened  in  me,  by  the  truth  of  its  expression,  more  real  eoMtion  than 
any  I  had  yet  seen  among  the  chefs-a'oDuvre  of  Venice.  It  was  with 
no  small  degree  of  pride  and  pleasure  1  now  discovered  thai  my  nol^ 
finend  had  felt  equally  with  myself  the  affecting  mixture  of  sorrow 
and  reproach  with  which  the  woman's  eyes  tell  the  whcde  story  in  that 
picture. 

On  the  second  evening  of  my  stay.  Lord  Bvron  having,  as  before* 
left  us  for  La  Mira,  I  most  willingly  accepted  tne  offer  of  Mr.  Scott  to 
introduce  me  to  the  conversazioni  of  the  two  celebrated  ladies,  with 
whose  names,  as  leaders  of  Venetian  fashion,  the  tourists  to  Italy  have 
made  every  body  acquainted.  To  the  Countess  A  *  *'s  parties  Lord 
Byron  had  chiefly  confined  himself  during  the  first  winter  he  passed 
at  Venice ;  but  the  tone  of  conversation  at  these  small  meetings  being 
much  too  learned  for  his  tastes,  he  was  induced,  the  following  year, 
to  discontinue  his  attendance  at  them,  and  chose,  in  preference,  we  less 
erudite,  but  more  easy,  society  of  the  Countess  B  *  *.  Of  the  sort 
of  learning  sometimes  displaced  by  the  ^  blue**  visitants  at  Madame 
A  *  **s,  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  noble  poet  hunself  may 
afford  some  idea.    The  conversation  happening  to  turn,  one  evening, 

rn  the  statue  of  Washington,  by  Canova,  which  had  been  just 
.yped  off  for  the  United  States,  Madame  A  *  *,  who  Mras  then  engaged 
in  compilinpr  a  Description  Raisonn^  of  Canova's  wori^s,  and  was 
anxious  for  mformation  respecting  the  subject  of  this  statue,  requested 
that  some  of  her  learned  guests  would  detail  to  her  all  th^  knew  of 
him.  This  task  a  Signor  *  *  (author  of  a  book  on  Geography  and 
Statistics)  undertook  to  perform,  and,  after  some  olher  equally  sage 
and  authentic  details,  concluded  by  informing  her  that  **  Washington 
was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Burke.**— ^  What,**  exclaimed  Lord  B}TOn, 
as  he  stood  biting  his  lips  with  impatience  during  this  conversation* 
"  what,  in  the  name  of  tolly,  are  you  tiXi  thinking  of  1**— for  he  now 
recollected  the  famous  duel  between  Hamilton  and  Colonel  Burr, 
whom,  it  was  evident,  this  learned  worthy  had  confounded  with  Wash- 
inffton  and  Burke ! 

In  addition  to  the  motives  easily  conceivaUe  for  exchanffing  such  a 
society  for  one  that  offered,  at  least,  repose  from  such  erudite  efforts, 
there  was  also  another  cause  more  immediately  leading  to  the  discon* 
tinuance  of  his  visits  to  Madame  A  *  *.  This  lady,  who  has  been 
sometimes  honoured  with  the  title  of  **  the  De  Stacl  of  Italy,**  had 
written  a  book  called  **  Portraits,*'  containing  sketches  of  the  charac- 
ters of  various  persons  of  note ;  and  it  bein^  her  intention  to  introduce 
Lord  Byron  into  this  assemblage,  she  had  it  intimated  to  his  lordship 
that  an  article  in  which  his  portraiture  had  been  attempted  was  to 
appear  in  a  new  edition  she  was  about  to  publish  of  her  work.  It  was 
expected,  of  course,  Uiat  this  intimation  would  awaken  m  him  some 
desire  to  see  the  sketch ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  provoking  enough 
not  to  manifest  Uie  least  symptoms  of  curiosity.  Again  and  again 
was  the  same  hint,  with  as  little  success,  conveyed ;  till,  at  length,  on 
finding  that  no  impression  could  be  produced  in  this  manner,  a  direct 
offer  was  made,  in  Madame  A  *  **s  own  name,  to  submit  the  article  to 
his  perusaL  He  could  now  contain  himself  no  longer.  With  more 
sincerity  than  politeness,  he  returned  for  answer  to  the  lady,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  ambitious  of  appearing  m  her  work ;  that,  from  the 
shortness,  as  well  as  the  distant  nature  of  thehr  acquaintance,  it  was 
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impossible  she  could  have  qualified  herself  to  be  his  portrait-painter, 
and  that,  in  short,  she  could  not  oblige  him  more  than  by  committix^ 
the  article  to  the  flames. 

Whether  the  tribute  thus  unceremoniously  treated  ever  met  the 
eyes  of  Lord  Byron,  I  know  not ;  but  he  could  hardly*  I  think,  had  he 
seen  it,  have  escaped  a  slight  touch  of  remorse  at  having  thus  spumed 
from  him  a  portrait  drawn  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  and,  though  affect- 
edly expressed,  seizing  some  of  the  less  obvious  features  of  his  cha 
racter, — as,  for  instance,  that  diffidence  so  little  to  be  expected  from  a 
career  like  his, — with  the  discriminating  niceness  of  a  female  hand. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  this  Portrait : — 

" '  Toi,  dont  le  monde  encore  ignore  le  vrai  nom, 
Esprit  mysterieux,  Mortel  Ange,  ou  D6mon, 
Qui  que  tu  sois,  B}rron,  bon  ou  fatal  genie, 
J*aime  de  tes  conceits  la  sauvage  harmonie.' 

Lamartine. 

''  It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  mere  beauty  of  a 
countenance  in  which  the  expression  of  an  extraordinary  mind  was  so 
conspicuous.  What  serenity  was  seated  on  the  forehead,  adorned 
with  the  finest  chesnut  hair,  liffht,  curling,  and  disposed  with  such  art, 
that  the  art  was  hidden  in  the  imitation  of  most  pleasing  nature ! 
What  varied  expression  in  his  eyes !  They  were  of  the  azure  colour 
of  the  heavens,  from  which  they  seemed  to  derive  their  origin.  His 
teeth,  in  form,  in  colour,  and  transparency,  resembled  pearls ;  but  his 
cheeks  were  too  delicately  tinned  with  the  hue  of  the  pale  rose.  His 
neck,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  uncovered  as  much  as  the 
usages  of  society  permitted,  seemed  to  have  been  formed  in  a  mould, 
and  was  very  white.  His  hands  were  as  beautiful  as  if  they  had  been 
the  works  of  art.  His  figure  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  particularly 
by  those  who  found  rather  a  grace  than  a  defect  in  a  certam  liffht  and 
gentle  undulation  of  the  person  when  he  entered  a  room,  and  of  which 
you  hardly  felt  tempted  to  inquire  the  cause.  Indeed  it  was  scarcely 
perceptible, — the  clothes  he  wore  were  so  long. 

**  He  was  never  seen  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  Venice,  nor 
along  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Brenta,  where  he  spent  some  weeks 
of  the  summer;  and  there  are  some  who  assert  that  he  has  never  seen^ 
excepting  from  a  window,  the  wonders  of  the  '  Piazza  di  San  Marco  ;* 
— so  powerful  in  him  was  the  desire  of  not  showing  himself  to  be 
deformed  in  any  part  of  his  person.  I,  however,  believe  that  he  has  often 
gazed  on  those  wonders,  out  in  the  late  and  solitary  hour,  when  the 
stupendous  edifices  which  surrounded  him,  illum'uiated  by  the  soft  and 
placid  light  of  the  moon,  appeared  a  thousand  times  more  lovely. 

"  His  face  appeared  tranquil  like  the  ocean  on  a  fine  spring  morning; 
but,  like  it,  in  an  instant  became  changed  into  the  tempestuous  and 
terrible,  if  a  passion,  (a  passion  did  I  say !)  a  thought,  a  word,  occur- 
red to  disturb  his  mind.  His  eyes  then  lost  all  their  sweetness,  and 
sparkled  so  that  it  became  difficult  to  look  on  them.  So  rapid  a  chan^ 
would  not  have  been  thought  possible ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
acknowledging  that  the  natural  state  of  his  mind  was  the  tempestuous. 

"  What  delighted  him  greatly  one  day  annoyed  him  the  next;  and 
whenever  he  appeared  constant  in  the  practice  of  any  habits,  it  ardse 
merely  from  the  indifference,  not  to  say  contempt,  in  which  ha  held 
them  all :  whatever  thev  might  be,  they  were  not  worthy  that  he 
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lis  hearl  wsib  ht^ly  senei- 
II  all  exlraordinary  degiec 
bj^ajnnpalhy;  hut  his  tmagiiiaiion  carried  him  away,  and  spoiled  erery 
thing.  He  ^IJeved  in  presages,  and  deligtited  in  the  rei-olIecliuD  that 
ha  held  this  belief  in  common  with  Napoleon.  It  appeared  thai,  in 
piopottioi)  aa  his  intelleclual  education  was  cultivated,  hie  moral 
education  was  neglected,  and  thui  he  oever  eufTered  himself  to  know 
or  observe  other  reatruintfi  than  those  imposed  by  liis  inclinations. 
Neveitheless,  who  could  believe  that  he  had  a  constant,  and  almost 
infantine  timidity,  of  which  Ihe  evidences  were  so  apparent  as  lo 
render  its  esisienee  indisputable,  notwithstanding  the  diOiciiltv  expe- 
rienced in  associating  with  Lord  Byron  a  sentiment  which  nad  the 
appearance  of  modesty.  ConaciuuH  aa  he  was  thai,  wherever  he  pre- 
sented liimseU,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  and  all  lips,  particularly 
those  of  the  women,  were  opened  to  say  '  There  he  is,  that  is  Lord 
Byron,' — he  necessarily  found  himself  in  the  situation  ol  an  actor 
ohtiged  to  sustaiu  a  character,  and  to  render  an  account,  not  to  others 
(for  about  them  he  gave  himself  no  concern),  but  lo  himself,  of  hia 
every  action  and  word.  This  occasioned  him  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
irhich  was  obvious  to  every  one. 

"He  remarked  on  a  certain  subject  (which  in  191-t  was  the  topic «f 
universal  discourse),  that '  the  world  was  worth  neither  the  trouble  takcu 
in  its  conquest,  nor  the  i«gret  felt  at  its  loss,'  which  saying  (if  tha 
worth  of  an  expression  could  ever  equal  that  of  many  and  great  actions) 
would  almost  show  the  thoughts  and  feeiiiigs  of  Lord  Byron  to  be 
more  stupendous  and  unmeasured  than  those  of  him  respecting  whom 
.  he  spoke. 

'*His  gymnastic  exercises  were  sometimes  violent,  and  at  others 
almost  notning.  His  body,  like  his  spirit,  readily  accommodated  itself 
U>  all  his  inclinations.  During  an  entire  winter,  he  went  out  every 
inoTiiinjj  alone  to  row  himself  to  the  island  of  Armenians  (a  small 
island  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  tranquil  lake,  and  distant  from  Venice 
about  half  a  leasue),  to  enjoy  the  society  of  those  learned  and  hospi- 
table monks,  and  to  learn  their  difficult  language ;  and,  in  the  evening, 
entering  again  into  his  gondola,  lie  went  hut  only  for  a  couple  of  hours 
inlo  company.  A  second  winter,  whenever  the  water  of  the  lake  was 
violently  agitated,  he  was  observed  to  cross  it,  nnd  landing  on  the 
nearest  terra  finiui,  lo  faligtie  at  least  livo  horses  with  ndme. 

"  No  one  ever  heard  him  utter  a  word  of  French,  although  he  was 
perfectly  conversant  with  that  language.  He  hated  the  nation  and  its 
modem  literature ;  in  like  manner,  he  held  the  modem  Italian  litera- 
ture in  contempt,  and  said  it  possessed  but  one  living  author, — a 
restriction  whicn  1  know  not  whether  to  term  ridiculous,  or  false  and 
injurious.  His  voice  was  sufficiently  sweet  and  flexible.  lie  spoke 
with  much  suavity,  if  not  contradicted,  but  rather  addressed  himself 
to  his  neighbour  than  to  the  entire  company. 

'  "Very  little  food  sufficed  him ;  and  he  preferred  fish  lo  flesh  for 
this  extraordinary  reason,  that  the  latter,  he  said,  rendered  him  fero- 
cious. He  disliked  seeing  women  eat;  and  the  cause  of  this  extra- 
ordinary antipathy  must  be  sought  in  the  dread  he  always  had,  that 
the  notion  he  loved  to  cherish  of  Iheir  perfection  and  almost  divini' 
nature  might  be  disturbed.  Having  always  been  governed  by  them, 
it  would  seem  ihU  his  very  self-love  was  pleased  to  lake  refuge  in  the 
idea  of  their  excellence,— a  sentiment  which  he  knew  how  fCor' 
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kHDWB  how)  to  reconcile  with  the  contempt  in  which,  shortly  aftep> 
ward,  almost  with  the  appearance  of  aatisfactiony  he  aeemed  to  hold 
them.  But  contradictions  ought  not  to  suiprise  us  in  characters  like 
Lord  Bjrron's ;  and  then,  who  does  not  know  that  the  slaYe  hcdds  in 
detestation  his  ruler  9 

**  Lord  Byron  disliked  his  eomitiymen,  but  onlybecanse  he  knew 
that  his  morals  were  held  in  contempt  by  them.  The  English,  theoH 
selves  riffid  obsenrers  of  family  duties,  could  not  paidon  1dm  die 
neglect  of  his,  nor  his  trampling  on  principles ;  therefore  neither  did 
he  like  being  presented  to  them,  nor  did  the^y,  especially  when  they 
had  their  wives  with  them,  like  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  Stiu 
there  was  a  strong  desire  in  all  of  them  to  see  him,  and  the  women  in 
particular,  who  did  not  dare  to  look  at  him  but  by  stealth,  said  in  an 
under  voice,  *  What  a  pity  it  is  V  If,  however,  any  of  his  compatriots 
of  exalted  rank  and  or  high  reputation  c^me  forward  to  treat  hmi  witih 
courtesy,  be  showed  himself  obviously  flattered  by  it.  and  was  gieathr 
j^eased  with  such  association.  It  seemed  that  to  ttie  wound  wbiSm 
remained  ^ways  open  in  his  ulcerated  heart,  such  soothing  attentions 
were  as  drops  of  healing  balm,  which  comforted  hinu 

**  Speaking  of  his  marriage^— a  delicate  subject,  but  one  still  agrae- 
able  to  him,  if  it  was  treiSed  in  a  friendly  voioer-he  was  gnatly 
moved,  and  said  it  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  all  his  erms  and 
all  his  ffriefs.  Of  his  wife  he  spoke  with  much  respect  and  affMtioo. 
He  said  she  was  an  illustrious  lady,  distinguished  ror  the  qmdittos  of 
her  heart  and  understanding,  and  that  all  the  fault  of  their  cruel  separa- 
tion lay  with  himself.  Now,  was  such  language  dictated  by  justiee 
or  by  vanity  1  Does  it  not  brinff  to  mind  ue  saying  of  Julius,  that 
the  wife  of  Cssar  must  not  even  be  suspected  1  What  vanity  in  that 
saying  of  Caesar !  In  foct,  if  it  had  not  neen  from  vanity,  Lora  Bynm 
would  have  admitted  this  to  no  one*  Of  his  young  daughter,  his  dm 
Ada,  he  spoke  with  neat  tenderness,  and  seemed  to  be  pleased  at  the 
great  sacrifice  he  had  made  in  leaving  her  to  comfort  her  mother.  The 
mtense  hatred  he  bore  his  mother-in-Giw,  and  a  sort  of  Eurycka  of  Ladv 
Byron, — two  women,  to  whose  influence  he,  in  a  great  measars,attn« 
buted  her  estrangement  from  himy— demonstrated  cleariy  how  painfld 
the  separation  was  to  him,  notwithstanding  some  bitter  pleaMintries 
which  occasionally  occur  in  his  writings  against  her  am,  dietaled 
rather  by  rancour  than  by  indiflerence." 


From  the  time  of  his  misunderstanding  with  Madame  A  *  *  *f  the 
visits  of  the  noble  poet  were  transfened  to  the  house  of  the  other 
great  rallying  point  of  Venetian  society,  Bfadame  B  *  *  *, — a  lady  in 
whose  manners,  thou^  she  had  long  ceased  to  be  young,  there  still 
lingered  much  of  that  attaching  chann,  which  a  youth  passed  in  sikn 
cessfid  efforts  to  please  seldom  fails  to  leave  behind.  That  those 
powers  of  pleasing  too,  were  not  yet  gone,  the  fidelity  of,  at  least,  one 
devoted  admirer  testified ;  nor  is  she  supposed  to  have  thought  it  im- 
possible that  Lord  Byron  himself  miffnt  yet  be  linked  on  at  the  end 
of  that  long  chain  of  lovert,  which  had,  throu^  so  many  yearSt 
graced  the  triumphs  of  her  beauty.  If,  however,  there  could  bste 
been,  in  any  case,  the  slightest  chance  of  such  a  conquest,  die  had 
lierself  completely  frustrated  it  by  introducing  her  distinginriied 
visiter  to  Madame  Guiccioli«— a  step  by  which  she  at  last  lost,  too, 
r.ven  the  ornament  of  his  presence  at  her  parties,  as  in  eoneequence 
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of  some  sligiiting  conduct,  on  her  part,  towards  his  ^  Dama,**  lie  dis- 
continued his  attendance  at  her  evening  assemblies,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  to  Venice  had  given  up  socie^  altogether. 

I  could  soon  collect,  m)m  the  tone  held  respecting  his  conduct  at 
Madame  B  *  *  *%  how  subversive  of  all  the  morality  of  intrigue 
they  considered  the  late  step  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  with- 
drawing his  acknowledged  **  Arnica"  from  the  protection  of  her  hus- 
band, and  placing  her,  at  ouce,  under  the  same  roof  with  himself. 
*'You  must  really 4"  said  the  hostess  herself  to  me,  ^  scold  your 
friend; — ^till  this  unfortunate  affair,  he  conducted  himself  $0  wellT — 
a  eulo^  on  his  previous  moral  conduct,  which,  when  I  reported  it  the 
following  day  to  my  noble  host,  provoked  at  once  a  sniile  and  si^ 
fnrtn  his  lips. 

The  chief  subject  of  our  conversation,  when  alone,  was  his  mar- 
riage, and  the  load  of  obloquy  which  it  had  brought  upon  him.  He 
was  most  anxious  to  know  the  worst  that  had  been  alleged  of  his 
conduct,  and  as  this  was  our  first  opportunity  of  speaking  together  on 
the  subject,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  put  his  candour  most  searchinflrly  u> 
the  proof,  not  only  by  enumerating  the  various  charges  I  had  heard 
brought  against  him  by  others,  but  b^  specifjring  such  portions  of  these 
charges  as  I  had  been  inclined  to  think  not  incredible  myself.  To  all 
this  he  listened  with  patience,  and  answered  with  the  most  unhesi- 
tating frankness,  laughing  to  scorn  the  tales  of  unmanly  outrage 
related  of  him,  but  at  the  same  time,  acknowledging  that  there  had 
been  in  his  conduct  but  too  much  to  blame  and  regret,  and  stating  one 
or  two  occasions,  during  his  domestic  life,  when  he  had  been  irritated 
into  letting  **  the  breath  of  bitter  words"  escape  him, — ^words,  rather 
those  of  the  unquiet  spirit  that  possessed  him  than  his  own,  and  which 
he  now  evidently  remembered  with  a  degree  of  remorse  and  pain 
which  might  well  have  entitled  them  to  be  forsotten  by  others. 

It  was,  at  the  same  time,  manifest,  that,  whatever  admissions  he 
might  be  inclined  to  make  respecting  his  own  delinquencies,  the  inor- 
diiuite  measure  of  the  pftnishment  dealt  out  to  him  had  sunk  deeply 
into  his  mind,  and,  with  the  usual  effect  of  such  injustice,  drove  him 
also  to  be  unjust  himself; — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  impute  to  the 
quarter,  to  which  he  now  traced  all  his  ill  fate,  a  feeling  of  fixed  hos- 
tility to  himself,  which  would  not  rest,  he  thought,  even  at  his  grave, 
but  continue  to  persecute  his  memory  as  it  was  now  imbittering  his 
life.  So  strong  was  this  impression  upon  him,  that  during  one  of  our 
few  intervals  of  seriousness,  he  conjured  me,  by  our  friendship,  if,  as 
he  both  felt  and  hoped,  I  should  survive  him,  not  to  let  unmerited  cen- 
sure settle  upon  his  name,  but,  while  1  surrendered  him  up  to  con- 
demnation, where  he  deserved  it,  to  vindic4ite  him  where  aspersed. 

How  groundless  and  wrongful  were  these  apprehensions,  the  early 
death  which  he  so  often  predicted  and  sighed  for  has  enabled  us,  un- 
fortunately but  too  soon,  to  testify.  So  far  from  having  to  defend  him 
against  any  such  assailants,  an  unworthy  voice  or  two,  from  persons 
more  ii^urious  as  friends  than  as  enemies,  is  all  that  I  find  raised  in 
hostility  to  his  name ;  while  by  none,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  a 
generous  amnesty  over  his  grave  be  more  readily  and  cordially  con- 
curred in  than  by  her,  among  whose  numerous  virtues  a  forgiving 
charity  towards  himself  was  the  only  one  to  which  she  had  not  yet 
taught  him  to  render  justice. 

I  nave  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
*hat  with  persons,  who,  like  Lord  B3rronr  live  centred  in  their  own 
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tremtilous  web  of  seiiBitiYeiiesf ,  those  friends  of  whom  they 
least,  and  who,  therefore,  least  frequently  come  in  collision  with  them 
in  those  every  day  realities  from  which  such  natures  shrink  so  mor- 
bidly, have  proportionately  a  greater  chance  of  retaining  a  hold  on 
their  affections.  There  is,  however,  in  long  absence  from  persons  of 
this  temperament,  another  description  of  risk  hai^y  less,  perhaps,  to 
be  dreaded.  If  the  station  a  friend  holds  in  their  hearts  is,  in  near 
intercourse  with  them,  in  danger  from  their  sensitiveness,  it  is  almoft 
equally,  perhaps,  at  the  merey  of  their  too  active  imaginations  during 
absence.  On  this  very  point,  1  recollect  once  ezpressinff  mv  appre- 
hensions to  Lord  Byron,  m  a  passage  of  a  letter  addressed  to  nim  but 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  of  wnich  the  following  is,  as  nearly  as 
1  can  recall  it,  the  substance : — **  When  wWi  you,  I  feel  rare  of  you ; 
but.  at  a  distance,  one  is  often  a  little  afraid  of  being  made  the  victim, 
all  of  a  sudden,  of  some  of  those  fanciful  suspicions,  which,  like 
meteoric  stones,  generate  themselves  (God  knows  how)  in  the  nppet 
regions  of  your  imagination,  and  come  clattering  down  upon  our 
heads,  some  fine  sunny  day,  when  we  are  least  expecting  such  an 
invasion  .'^ 

In  writing  thus  to  him,  I  had  more  particularly  in  recollectkm  a 
fancy  of  this  kind  respecting  myself,  which  he  had,  not  long  belbie 
my  present  visit  to  him  at  Venice,  taken  into  his  head.  In  a  ludierans, 
and  now,  perhaps,  forgotten  publication  of  mine,  giving  an  accoimt 
of  the  adventures  of  an  Enghsh  family  in  Paris,  there  had  occurred 
the  following  description  of  the  chief  hero  of  the  tale. 

"  A  fine,  sallow,  sublime  sort  of  Werter-faced  man, 
With  mustachios  which  gave  (what  we  read  of  so  oft) 
The  dear  Conair  expression,  half  savage,  half  soft,— • 
As  hysnas  in  love  may  be  fancied  to  look,  or 
A  something  between  Abelard  and  old  Blucher.^  • 


On  seeing  this  doggerel,  my  noble  friend, — as  1  might,  indeed,  with 
a  little  more  thought,  have  anticipated^— conceived  uie  notion  diat  I 
meant  to  throw  ndicule  on  his  whole  race  of  poetic  heroes,  a»^ie^ 
cordingly,  as  I  learned  from  persons  then  in  frequent  intercourse  wWl 
him,  flew  out  into  one  of  his  fits  of  half-humorous  rage  against  nft* 
This  he  now  confessed  himself,  and,  in  laughing  over  the  cireoBi- 
stance  with  me,  owned  that  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as,  in  his  §rsl 
moments  of  wrath,  to  contemplate  some  little  retaliation  for  this  pei^ 
fidlous  hit  at  his  heroes.  **  But  when  I  recollected,"  said  h^  **  what 
pleasure  it  would  give  the  whole  tribe  of  blockheads  and  Blues  to  see 
you  and  me  turning  out  against  each  other,  I  gave  up  the  idea.**  Hs 
was,  indeed,  a  striking  instance  of  what  may  be  almost  invariaUv 
observed,  that  they  who  best  know  how  to  wield  the  weapon  of  ikfr 
cule  themselves,  are  the  most  alive  to  its  power  in  the  hands  of  otheifl. 
I  remember,  one  dayr-in  the  year  1813, 1  tiiink^— as  we  were  eon- 
versing  tosether  about  critics  and  their  ^uence  on  the  jmblic^  ^  Wok 
my  part,"  he  exclaimed,  **  I  do  n*t  care  what  they  say  or  me,  so  ih0f 
do  n\qmz  me."  ** Oh  you  need  not  (bar  that,"—!  answered,  wMl 
something,  perhaps,  of  a  half-suppressed  smile  ob  wy  featuisifa 
««nobody  could  quiz  yon."  ^  Yam  comM,  you  villainr  he  v^lmk 
clenching  his  hand  at  me,  and  looking,  al  the  same  time,  with  estele 

earnestness  into  my  face. 
Before  1  proceed  any  farther  with  my  own  reeolleetions,  I  Shan  here 
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taka  the  opponunity  of  extraciing  some  curioiu  particulars  respecting 
the  habits  oiid  mode  of  life  of  my  friend  while  at  Venice,  from  an 
account  obligingly  furnished  me  by  a  gentleman  who  long  resided  in 
thai  city,  und  who,  during  the  greater  part  of  Lord  Byron'a  stay,  lived 
on  terms  of  the  inosl  friendly  intimacy  with  him. 

"I  have  often  lamented  that  i  kept  no  notice  of  his  observa- 
tions during  our  rides  and  aquatic  excursions.  NoUiing  could  exceed 
the  vivMity  and  variety  of  bis  conversation,  or  the  cheerfulness  ol 
liiB  manner.  His  remarks  on  the  surrouiidmg  objects  were  always 
original ;  and  most  particularly  striking  was  the  quickjiess  with  wliich 
be  availed  hiuiself  of  every  eircumstaoce,  however  iritting  in  itself, 
and  such  as  would  have  escaped  the  notice  of  almost  any  other 

Krson,  to  carry  his  point  in  sui;h  arguments  as  we  might  ch^ince  to 
engaged  in.  He  was  feelingly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
took  great  interest  in  auy  observations,  which,  as  a  daUjler  in  the  arts, 
I  ventured  to  make  upon  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  or  the 
chauges  produced  in  ilic  colour  of  objects  by  every  variation  in  the 
litmosphere. 

"  Tlie  spot  where  we  usuallv  mounted  our  horses  had  been  a  Jewish 
cemetery  i  but  the  French,  aurmg  their  occupation  of  Venice,  had 
thrown  down  tlie  enclosures,  and  levelled  all  the  tombstones  with  tbc 
grouud,  iu  order  that  they  might  not  interfere  with  the  fortifications 
upon  the  Lido,  under  the  guns  of  which  it  was  situated.  To  this 
{ittoe,  as  It  was  known  to  be  that  where  he  alighted  Irom  his  gondola 
4iid  met  his  horses,  tlie  curious  among  our  eouiitry  people,  who  were 
anxious  to  oblaiu  a  glimpse  of  him,  used  to  resort  i  and  it  was  amusing 
in  the  RXiKine  to  witness  the  excessive  coolness  with  which  ladies, 
u  well  as  gentlemen,  would  advance  wilhm  a  very  few  paces  of  him, 
eyeing  him,  >omc  with  iheir  glasses,  as  they  would  have  done  a  staiue 
in  B  mtiaoum,  or  the  wild  beasts  at  Exeter  'Change.  However  flat- 
tering this  mig^t  be  to  ■  man's  vanily.  Lord  Byron,  though  he  bore  it 
very  patiently,  expressed  himself,  as  I  believe  he  really  was,  exces- 
•Iray  annoyed  at  it. 

**  IhavG  said  tlial  our  usual  ride  was  along  the  seashore,  and  that  the 
•poi  where  we  look  horse,  and  of  course  dismounted,  hud  been  a 
Qonelery.  Ii  will  readily  be  believed,  that  some  caution  was  neces- 
tuj  in  nduig  uvcr  the  broken  tombstones,  end  that  it  was  altogether 
an  awkward  |ilaco  for  horses  to  pass.  As  the  length  of  our  ride  was 
not  very  great,  scari'ely  more  than  six  mites  in  M,  we  seldom  rode 
fast,  thai  *c  might  al  le^ial  prolong  lis  duration,  and  piijoy  ;ia  raurli 
M  ponible  the  refivthing  air  of  the  Adriatic.  One  day,  as  we  were  lei- 
•nrely  ntumin^  homewards.  Lord  Byron,  all  at  once,  and  without 
aayu>(  any  thing  to  me,  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  started  off  at  full 
gukot  making  Dm  mateat  haste  he  could  to  get  to  his  gondola.  I 
MOH  not  coooaiva  what  61  bad  seiied  him,  and  had  some  difficulty  in 
kaaping  even  within  a  reaaonaUe  distance  of  him,  while  I  looked 
WQVBd  HM  10  diaennr,  if  1  wen  aUe,  what  could  be  the  cause  of  his 
wraaaal  pracipitatian.  At  length  i  perceived  at  some  distance  two  or 
thna  guOnBant  wte  wara  runniag  along  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ulaod  aaanal  tba  Lafoon,  parallel  with  bim,  towards  bU  gondola,  ' 
boptng  to  gM  Ibara  in  tm»  10  aee  him  alight ;  and  a  race  actually  took 
nlaoe  OPtwMnlkaBi  to  aadHTouiing  to  outstrip  them.  In  this  he,  in 
bet,  sHccaeded.  and,  ikiowing  himaelf  quickly  from  his  horse,  le^ed 
WB  hts  goadotat  of  wUek  to  hastily  closed  the  blinds,  enacoocmg 
hiwwlf  m  a  ramrr  an  m  mi  to  be  aern.    Por  my  own  pan.  not 
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choosing  to  risk  my  neck  over  the  gTonnd  I  hate  ^loken  of,  I  followed 
more  leisurely  as  soon  as  I  came  among  the  grarestones,  but  got  to 
the  place  of  embarkation  just  at  the  same  moment  with  my  cuiione 
countrymen,  and  in  time  to  witness  their  disappointment  at  having 
had  their  run  for  nothing.  I  found  him  exulting  m  his  success  in  ont- 
stripping  them.  He  expressed  in  strong  terms  his  annoyance  at  what 
he  called  their  impertinence,  while  I  could  not  but  laugh  at  his  impt'- 
tience,  as  well  as  at  the  mortification  of  the  unfortunate  pedestriant, 
whose  eagerness  to  see  him,  I  said,  was,  in  mv  opinion,  highly  flat- 
tering to  lum.  That,  he  replied,  depended  on  the  reeling  with  which 
they  came,  and  he  had  not  the  vanity  to  believe  that  they  were  influ- 
enced by  any  admiration  of  his  character  or  of  his  abilities,  hut  that 
they  were  impelled  merely  by  idle  curiosity.  Whether  it  was  so  or 
not,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  they  had  been  of  the  otiier  sex,  he 
would  not  have  been  so  eager  to  escape  from  their  observation,  as  in 
that  case  he  would  have  repaid  them  glance  for  glance. 

^  The  curiosity  that  was  expressed  by  all  classes  of  travellers  to 
see  him,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  pick  up 
;my  anecdotes  of  his  mode  of  life,  were  canied  to  a  lengUi  which  wiU 
hardly  be  credited.  It  formed  the  chief  subject  of  their  inqmries  of 
the  gondoliers  who  conveyed  them  from  terra  iirma  to  the  floating 
city ;  and  these  people,  who  are  generally  loquacious,  were  not  at  afl 
backward  in  administering  to  the  taste  and  humours  of  their  naasen- 
gers,  relating  to  them  the  most  extravagant  and  often  unbounded 
stories.  They  took  care  to  point  out  the  house  where  he  lived,  and 
to  give  such  hints  of  his  movements  as  might  afibrd  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  him.  Many  of  the  English  visiters,  under  pretext  of 
seeing  his  house,  in  which  there  were  no  paintings  of  any  consequence, 
nor,  Asides  himself,  any  thing  worth}r  of  notice,  contrived  to  obtain 
admittance  through  the  cupidit^r  of  his  servants,  and  with  the  most 
barefaced  impudence  forced  their  way  even  into  his  bedroom,  in  the 
hopes  of  seeing  him.  Hence  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  his  bittemesa  ■ 
towards  them,  which  he  has  expressed  in  a  note  to  one  of  his  poems, 
on  the  occasion  of  some  unfounded  remark  made  upon  him  by  an 
anonymous  traveller  in  Italy ;  and  it  certainly  appears  well  calcnmted 
to  foster  that  cynicism  which  prevails  in  his  latter  works  more  pax^ 
ticularly,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  misanthropical  expressions  that 
occur  in  those  which  first  raised  his  reputation,  I  do  not  believe  to 
have  been  his  natural  feeling.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  I  never  wit- 
nessed greater  kindness  than  in  Lord  Byron. 

•  ••••••• 

m 

"  The  inmates  of  his  family  were  all  extremely  attached  to  him» 
and  would  have  endured  any  thing  on  his  account.  He  was  indeed 
culpably  lenient  to  them ;  for  even  when  instances  occurred  of  their 
neglect mg  their  duty,  or  taking  an  undue  advantage  of  his  good-natnre, 
he  rather  bantered  than  spoke  seriously  to  them  upon  it,  and  could  not 
bring  himself  to  discharge  them  even  when  he  had  threatened  to  do 
so.  An  instance  occurred  within  my  knowledge  of  his  unwillin^fnese 
to  act  harshly  towards  a  tradesman  whom  he  Imd  materially  assisted, 
not  only  by  lending  him  money,  but  by  forwarding  his  interest  in  ereiy 
way  that  he  could.  Notwithstanding  repeated  acts  of  kindness  on 
Lord  Byron*»  part,  this  man  robbed  and  cheated  him  in  the  most  bne* 
faced  manner ;  and  when  at  length  Lord  Byron  was  induced  to  sue 
him  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  his  money,  the  only  pnniihment  he 
inflicted  upon  him,  when  sentence  against  him  was  passed,  was  to 
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n  pn&ua  for  one  weelc,  and  then  to  let  him  out  again,  allhouffb 
r  fiad  subjected  him  lo  a  cooRiderable  additional  expeiise,  by 
,  tnin  into  kII  the  different  courts  of  appeal,  and  that  he  never 
■^covered  one  bairpcnny  of  the  mouey  owed  to  hiro.  Upon 
ict  he  writes  to  me  from  Ravenna.  *  If  *  *  in  in  (pnson), 
.ut ;  if  ou),  put  him  in  for  a  week  merely  for  a  Icsbod,  and 
k  a  good  lecture.* 

WM  also  ever  ready  to  assist  the  distressed,  and  he  was  most 

jtatious  in  his  charities  :  for  besides  considerable  snnis  which 

;  away  to  applicants  at  his  own  house,  he  contributed  largely 

kly  and  monthly  allowanees  to  persons  whom  he  had  never 

jid  who,  as  the  money  reached  them  by  other  hands,  did  not 

■jiow  who  was  their  benefactor.    One  or  two  instances  might 

■iced  where  liis  charity  certainly  bore  an  appearance  of  oslen- 

one  particularly  when  he  sent  fifty  louis-d'or  to  a  poor  printer 

house  h^  been  burned  to  the  ground,  and  all  his  property 

,ed;  but  even  this  was  not  unattended  with  advantage;  for  it 

BHuer  compelled  the  Austrian  authorities  to  do  someiliing  foi 

n  suRerer,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  ihey  would 

vo  done  otherwise  ;  and  1  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  publicity 

donation,  that  they  allowed  tlie  man  the  use  of  an  unoccupied 

belonging  to  the  government  untd  he  could  rebuild  his  own,  or 

ablishnis  business  elsewhere.     Other  instances  might  be  per- 

liscovered  where  his  liberalities  proceeded  from  selfish,  and  not 

"irtliy  motives  ;*  but  these  are  rare,  and  it  would  be  unjust  in 

«me  to  assume  tliem  as  proofs  of  his  character-" 

s  been  already  mentioned  that,  io  writing  to  my  noble  friend 

e  my  coming,  I  had  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  be  able 

th  ^Q  to  Kome ;  and  I  had  the  gratification  of  finding,  on 

he  waa  fully  prepared  to  enter  into  this  plan.    On 

ited,  however,  with  ail  the  details  of  Ids  present  aitu- 

icrificed  my  own  wishea  and  pleasure  as  to  advise 

—  ahould  remain  at  La  Mira.    In  the  first  place,  I  saw 

^r.preheod  that  his  leaving  Madame  GuiccioU  ai  this  crisit*    ' 

.m;  means  of  drawing  upon  him  Ilie  suspicion  of  neglecting, 

«.tually  deserting,  a  young  person  who  had  just  sacrificed  so 

;o  her  love  for  him,  and  whose  position,  at  this  moment,  between 

id  and  lover,  it  required  all  the  generous  prudence  of  the  laltei 

«.  _....ild  from  farther  shame  or  fall.     There  had  just  occurred  loo,  aa 

it  appeared  lo  me,  a  most  favourable  opening  for  the  retrieval  of,  at 

leaat,  the  imprudent  part  of  the  transaction,  by  replacing  the  lady 

iiulantly  under  her  husband's  pmteclion,  and  thus  enabling  her  still 

to  retain  that  station  in  society  which,  in  such  society,  nothing  but 

■ticb  imprudence  could  have  endangered. 

This  latter  hope  had  been  suggested  by  a  letter  he  one  day  showed 
me  (as  we  were  dining  together  alone,  at  the  well-known  Pellegrino), 
which  had  that  morning  been  received  by  the  Contessa  from  her 
husband,  and  the  chief  object  of  which  was — not  to  expraas  any  cen- 
nire  of  her  conduct,  but  lo  suggest  that  she  should  prevail  upon  her 
noble  admirer  to  transfer  into  bis  keeping  a  sum  of  j£iOOO,  which  was 
then  lymg,  if  1  remember  right,  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Byron's  banker 

*  The  writer  htm,  no  doubt,  allade*  to  inch  questionable  Uberalitia*  t> 
UwM  oiarciMd  lowud*  the  hu^nds  of  his  two  favoarilec,  Madinie  8  ■  * 
■b4  the  Foinuina. 
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at  Ravenna,  but  which  the  worthy  Count  professed  to  think  would  be 
more  advantageously  placed  in  his  own.  Security,  the  writer  added, 
would  be  given,  and  five  per  cent,  interest  allowed ;  as  to  accept  of 
the  sum  on  any  other  terms  he  should  hold  to  be  an  ^  awilimento**  to 
him.  Though  as  regarded  the  lady  herself,  who  has  since  proved,  by 
a  most  noble  sacriiice,  how  perfectly  disinterested  were  her  feelingB 
throughout,  this  trait  of  so  whoUy  opposite  a  character  in  her  lord 
must  have  still  farther  increased  her  disgust  at  returning  to  him;  yet 
so  important  did  it  seem,  as  well  for  her  lover's  sake  as  her  own,  to 
retrace,  while  there  was  yet  time,  their  last  imprudent  step,  that  even 
the  sacrifice  of  this  sum,  which  I  saw  would  materially  facilitate  such 
an  arrangement,  did  not  appear  to  me  by  any  means  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  for  it.  On  this  pomt,  however,  my  noble'^friend  entirely  dif- 
fered with  me ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  humorous  and  amusing 
than  the  manner  in  which,  in  his  newly  assumed  character  of  a  lover 
of  money,  he  dilated  on  the  many  virtues  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
his  determination  not  to  part  with  a  single  one  of  them  to  Count 
Guiccioli.  Of  his  confidence,  too,  in  his  own  power  of  extricating 
himself  from  this  difficulty  he  spoke  with  equal  gayety  and  humour; 
and  Mr.  Scott,  who  joined  our  P&rty  after  dinner,  having  taken  the 
same  view  of  the  subject  as  I  dio,  he  laid  a  wager  of  two  sequins  with 
that  gentleman,  that,  without  any  such  disbursement,  he  would  yet 
bring  all  ri^^t  again,  and  ^  save  the  lady  and  the  money  too.** 

It  is,  in&ed,  certain,  that  he  had  at  this  time  taken  up  the  whim 
(for  it  hardly  deserves  a  more  serious  name)  of  minute  and  c<mstant 
watchfulness  over  his  expenditure ;  and,  as  most  usually  happens,  it 
was  with  the  increase  of  nis  means  that  this  increased  sense  of  the 
value  of  money  came.  The  first  symptom  I  saw  of  this  new  fancy  of 
his,  was  the  exceeding  Joy  which  he  manifested  on  my  presenting  to 
him  a  rouleau  of  twenty  Napoleons,  which  Lord  K  *  *  d,  to  whom  be 
had,  on  some  occasion,  lent  tnat  sum,  had  intrusted  me  with,  at  Milan, 
to  deliver  into  his  hands.  With  the  most  Joyous  and  diverting  eager* 
ness,  he  tore  open  the  paper,  and,  in  counting  over  the  sum,  storied 
frequently  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  recovery  of  it. 

Of  his  household  frugalities  I  speak  but  on  the  authority  of  othen; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that,  with  a  restless  spirit  like  hia» 
which  delighted  always  in  having  something  to  contend  with,  wad 
which,  but  a  short  time  before,  ^  for  want,"  as  he  said,  *^  of  something 
craggy  to  break  upon,**  had  tortured  itself  with  the  study  of  the  Ar- 
menian language,  ne  should,  in  default  of  all  better  excitement,  find 
a  sort  of  stir  and  amusement  in  the  task  of  contesting,  inch  by  inch, 
every  encroachment  of  expense,  and  endeavouring  to  suppress  what 
he  himself  calls 

<"  That  climax  of  all  earthly  ills. 
The  inflammation  of  our  weekly  biUs.** 

In  truth,  his  constant  recurrence  to  the  praise  of  avarice  in  Don 
Juan,  and  the  humorous  zest  with  which  he  delig^bts  to  dwell  on  itt. 
shows  how  new-fangled,  as  well  as  how  &r  from  serious,  ;was  hia 
adoption  of  this  **  good  old-gentlemanly  vice."  In  the  same  spirit  he 
had,  a  short  time  before  my  arrival  at  Venice,  established  a  hoardiM* 
box,  with  a  slit  in  the  lid,  into  which  he  occasionally  put  sequins,  nl, 
at  stated  periods,  opened  it  to  contemplate  his  tieasores.  Hia  ova 
ascetic  style  of  living  enaUed  hinu  as  uur  as  himself  was  oonoBnied, 
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to  gratify  this  taslf  Tor  economy  iti  no  orilinaty  degree, — hie  daily  bill 
of  fare,  when  the  Margarita  was  his  companion,  eonsisting,  1  hATe 
been  assured,  of  but  four  baccalichi,  of  which  the  Fomarina  km  three, 
leaving  even  him  hungry. 

Tbat  hie  parsimony,  however  (if  this  new  phasisof  his  eTer-shifUnc 
character  is  lo  be  called  by  such  a  imine).  was  very  far  from  being  of 
that  kind  which  Bacon  conderans,  "as  withholding  men  from  works 
of  Ittrarality,"  Ib  apparent  from  all  that  is  known  of  his  munificeiicei  at 
this  rery  period, — some  particulars  of  which,  from  a  moai  authentic 
source,  have  just  been  cited,  proving  amply  that  while,  for  the  indol- 
^nce  of  a  whim,  he  kept  one  hand  elosed,  he  gave  free  course  to  his 
generous  nature  by  diepensing  lavishly  from  the  other.  It  should  be  . 
remembered,  loo,  that  as  lung  as  money  shall  conlinue  .o  be  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  puwer,  so  long  will  they  who  settk  influence  over 
their  fellow-men  ailach  value  lo  it  as  uii  instrument ;  and  the  more 
tonly  they  are  inclined  lo  estimate  the  disinterestedness  of  the  human 
heart,  the  more  available  and  preeions  will  they  consider  the  talisman 
that  gives  such  power  over  it.  Hence,  certainly,  it  is  not  among  thoae 
who  have  thought  highest  of  mankind  that  the  diaposiliun  lo  avatiee 
has  most  geuerally  displayed  itself.  In  Swift  (he  love  of  money  was 
Btmiie:  and  avowed;  and  to  Voltaire  the  same  propensity  was  aim 
Trequently  imputed, — on  about  as  sufReient  grounds,  perhaps,  as  to 
Lord  Byron. 

On  the  day  preceding  that  of  my  departure  from  Venice,  my  noble 
host,  on  arriving  from  La  Mira  tu  dmncr,  told  me,  with  all  the  glee  of 
a  schoolboy  who  had  been  Just  gTa.uled  a  bulyday,  that,  as  this  was  my 
last  evening,  the  Contessa  had  given  him  leave  to  "  make  a  night  of 
tt,"  and  that  accordingly  he  would  not  only  accompany  me  to  the 
opera,  but  that  we  should  sup  together  at  some  caf^  (as  in  Iho  old 
times)  afterward.  Observing  a  volume  in  his  «>ndola,  with  a  num- 
ber of  paper  marks  between  the  leaves,  1  inquired  of  him  what  it  wast 
— "  Only  a  book,"  he  answered,  "  from  which  I  am  trying  to  enb,  as  ( 
do  whenever  I  can  ;* — and  that  's  the  way  I  get  the  chantcler  of  ao 
original  poet."  On  taking  it  up  and  looking  into  it,  I  exclaimed,  "  Al^ 
my  old  friend  Agathon  !"|^-"  What !"  be  cried,  archly,  "you  have 
been  beforehand  with  me  there,  have  you  t" 

Though  in  thus  imputing  to  himself  premeditated  plagiarism,  he 
was,  of  course,  but  jesti  ng,  it  was,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  his  practice, 
when  enga^'ed  in  the  oompi>silion  of  any  work,  to  excilf  his  vein  by 
the  perusal  of  others,  on  the  same  subject  or  plan,  from  which  the 
slightest  hint  caught  by  his  imagination,  as  he  read,  was  sufficient  to 
kindle  there  such  a  train  of  thought  as,  hut  for  that  spark,  had  never 
been  awakened,  and  of  which  he  himself  soon  forgot  the  souree.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  inspiration  he  sought  was  of  no  very 
elevating  nature,— the  antispiritual  doctrines  of  the  Sophist  in  this 
Romance}  being  what  chiefly,  I  suspect,  attracted  his  attention  to  its 

*  Tbia  will  rBmind  the  rsider  of  I^oliere's  avowU  in  ■pe&king  of  wit :— . 
"  Celt  man  bien  elje  le  prends  pirlaut  ou  je  Is  trouve." 

t  The  History  of  Agnlhon,  by  vs  iel.nd. 

%  Between  WieUnd,  ttie  aulhot  uf  ihis  Romaoce,  and  Lord  Byron,  may 
be  obiervod  Bome  of  those  generic  poiats  of  reeeinblLnce  which  it  ii  so  into- 
reaUng  to  trace  in  the  chanctenormen  ofgeniui.  The  German  poet,ili(aud. 
nevai  pcruiod  >iiy  work  thsL  made  a  ttiong  impreuion  upon  him.  without 
beine  stimulated  to  commence  one,  himself  on  the  same  topic  and  plan  ; 
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pages,  as  not  unlikely  to  supply  him  with  fresh  argument  and  sarcasm 
for  those  depreciating  views  of  human  nature  and  its  destiny,  which 
he  was  now,  with  all  the  wantonness  of  unbounded  genius,  enforcing 
in  Don  Juan. 

Of  this  work  he  was,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  him,  writing  the 
Third  Canto,  and  before  dinner,  one  day,  read  me  two  or  three  hundred 
lines  of  it ;— 4)eginninff  with  the  stanzas  ^  Oh  Wellington,*^  &c.  which 
at  that  time  formed  uie  opening  oC  this  Third  Canto,  but  were  after- 
ward reserved  for  the  commencement  of  the  Ninth.  My  opinion  of 
the  Poem,  both  as  regarded  its  talent  and  its  mischief,  he  had  already 
been  made  acquainted  with,  from  my  having  been  one  of  those, — ^his 
Committee,  as  he  called  us, — ^to  whom,  at  his  own  desire,  the  manu- 
script of  the  first  two  Cantos  had  been  submitted,  and  who,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  angered  him  not  a  little  by  deprecating  the  publica- 
tion of  it.  In  a  letter  which  I,  at  that  time,  wrote  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, after  praising  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scenes  between  Juan  and 
Haid6e,  I  ventured  to  say,  ^  Is  it  not  odd  that  the  same  license  which, 
in  your  early  Satire,  you  blamed  me  for  being  guiltv  of  on  the  borders  of 
my  twentieth  year,  you  are  now  yourself  (with  innnitely  greater  power, 
and  therefore  infinitely  greater  mischieQ  indulging  in  ttfUr  thirty  !** 

Though  I  now  found  him,  in  full  defiance  of  such  remonstrances, 
proceeding  with  this  work,  he  had  yet,  as  his  own  letters  prove,  been 
so  far  influenced  by  the  general  outcry  against  his  Poem,  as  to  feel 
the  zeal  and  zest  with  which  he  had  commenced  it  considerably 
abated,— so  much  so,  as  to  render,  ultimately,  in  his  own  opinion,  tfa^ 
Third  and  Fourth  Cantos  much  inferior  in  spirit  to  the  first  two.  So 
sensitive,  indeed, — in  addition  to  his  usual  abundance  of  this  quality, 
did  he,  at  length,  grow  on  the  subject,  that  when  Mr.  W.  Bankes,  who 
succeeded  me  as  his  visiter,  happened  to  tell  him,  one  day,  that  he 
had  heard  %  Mr.  Saunders  (or  some  such  name),  then  resident  at 
Venice,  declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  **  Don  Juan  was  all  Grub-street,^ 
such  an  effect  had  this  disparaging  speech  upon  his  mind  (though 
coming  from  a  person  who,  as  he  himself  would  have  it,  was  ^  nothing 
but  a  (f-d  salt-fish  sellei^,  that,  for  some  time  after,  by  his  own  con- 
fession to  Mr.  Bankes,  he  could  not  bring*  himself  to  write  another 
line  of  the  Poem ;  and,  one  morning,  opening  a  drawer  where  the 
neglected  manuscript  lay,  he  said  to  his  friend,  ^  Look  here— this  is 
all  Mr.  Saunders's  *  Grub-street."* 

To  return,  however,  to  the  details  of  our  last  evening  together  at 
Venice.  After  a  dinner  with  Mr.  Scott  at  the  Pellegrino,  we  all  went, 
rather  late,  to  the  opera,  where  the  principal  part  in  the  Baccanali  di 
Roma  was  represented  bv  a  female  singer,  whose  chief  claim  to  repu- 
tation, according  to  Lord  Byron,  lay  in  her  having  MeUoed  one  of  tier 

and  in  Lord  Byron  the  imitative  principle  was  alrooat  equally  active, — there 
being  few  of  hia  Poems  that  might  not,  in  the  aame  manner,  be  traced  to  the 
strong  impulse  given  to  his  imagination  by  the  perusal  of  some  work  that 
had  interested  him.  In  the  history,  too,  of  tlieir  lives  and  feelings,  there 
was  a  strange  and  painful  coincidence, — the  revoluticn  that  took  place  in  all 
Wioland*s  opinions,  from  the  Platonism  and  romance  of  his  youthful  davi, 
to  the  material  and  Epicurean  doctrines  that  pervaded  all  hia  maftirer  workf, 
being  chiefly,  it  is  supposed,  brought  about  by  the  shock  his  heart  had  re* 
ceivcd  from  a  disappointment  of  his  affections  in  early  hfe.  Speaking  of  the 
illusion  of  this  first  passion,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  says, — ^  It  is  «ae  ftr 
which  no  jo^rs,  no  honours,  no  gifts  of  fortune,  not  even  wisdom  iteelf  eta 
afford  an  equivalent,  and  which,  when  it  has  once  vanished,  retumi  no  more.** 
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faTourile  lovers.  In  the  intervals  between  the  sin^ng  he  pointed  out 
10  me  different  persons  among  the  audience,  to  wltom  celebrity  of 
various  sorts,  but,  for  the  moat  port,  disreputuble,  altatrhed ;  and  of 
one  lady  who  sHt  near  us,  he  related  an  aiieedotc,  which,  whether  new 
or  old,  may,  as  creditable  to  Venetian  faretiousness,  be  worth,  per- 
bapa,  repeating.  This  lady  had,  it  aeems,  been  pronounced  by  Napo- 
leon the  finest  woman  in  Venice ;  but  the  Venetians,  not  quite  agreemg 
with  this  opinion  of  the  great  man,  contented  ihemselvea  with  calling 
her  "  Lb  Bella  per  Dwr^io,"— adding  (as  the  Decraes  always  begio 
with  the  word  ''  Con  aide  ran  do"),  "  Ma  itma  il  Considetrindo.*' 

From  the  opera,  in  pursuance  of  our  agreement  to  "  make  a  night 
of  it,"  we  betook  onraelves  to  a  sort  of  cabaret  in  the  Pla<'e  of  SL 
Harii,  and  there,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Palace  of  the  Itogea,  sat 
drinking  hot  brandy  punch,  and  laugliing  over  old  times,  till  the  clock 
of  St.  Mark  aimck  the  second  hour  of  the  morning.  Lord  Byron 
then  look  me  in  his  gondola,  and,  the  moon  being  in  its  fiule^t 
flplendour.  he  made  the  gondoliers  row  us  to  such  points  of  view  ae 
might  enable  me  to  see  Venice,  at  that  hour,  to  advantage.  Nothing 
could  be  more  solemnly  beautiful  than  the  whole  scene  around,  and  1 
had,  for  the  firet  time,  the  Venice  of  my  dreams  before  me.  Ail  those 
meaner  detads  which  ao  offend  the  eye  by  day  were  now  softened 
down  by  the  mooidight  into  a  sort  of  visionary  indistinctness;  and 
Ibe  effect  of  that  sdent  city  of  palaces,  sleeping,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
waters,  in  the  bright  stillness  of  the  night,  was  such  as  could  not  but 
affect  deeply  even  the  least  susceptible  imagination.  My  companion 
saw  that  I  was  moved  by  it,  and,  though  familiar  with  the  scene  him- 
self, seemed  togive  way,  for  the  moment,  to  the  same  strain  of  feeling - 
and,  as  we  exchanged  a  few  remarks  suggested  by  that  wreck  of 
human  glory  before  us,  his  voice,  habitually  so  cheerful,  sunk  into  a 
tone  of  mournful  sweelneaa,  auch  as  1  had  rarely  befori?  heard  from 
him,  and  shall  not  easily  forget.  This  mood,  however,  was  but  of  the 
moment;  some  quick  turn  of  ridicule  soon  carried  him  off  into  a 
totally  different  vein,  and  at  about  three  o<^lo<k  in  the  morning,  at  the 
door  of  his  own  palazzo,  we  parted,  laughing,  aa  we  had  met ; — an 
agreement  having  been  Rrst  made  that  I  should  take  an  early  dinner  * 
with  him  next  day,  at  his  villa,  on  my  road  to  Ferrara. 

Having  employed  thi!  morning  of  the  following  day  in  completing 
my  round  of  sights  at  Venice, — taking  care  to  visit  specially  "that 
picture  by  Giorgione,"  to  which  the  poet's  exclamation,  "  nich  a 
woman  !"•  will  long  continue  to  attract  all  votaries  of  beauty.— 1  took 
my  departure  from  Venice,  and,  at  about  three  o'clock,  arrived  at  La 
Mira.  1  found  my  noble  host  waiting  to  receive  me,  and,  in  passing 
with  him  Ihrougn  the  hall,  saw  hia  little  Allcgra,  who,  with  her 
nursery-maid,  was  standing  there  as  if  jupt  returned  from  a  walk. 
To  the  perverae  fancy  he  had  for  falsifying' his  own  character,  and 
even  imputing  to  himself  faulia  the  most  dien  to  his  nature,  1  have 
already  frequently  adverted,  and  had,  on  this  occasion,  a  striking 
instance  of  it.    After  1  had  apokcn  a  little,  in  passing,  to  the  child. 


Thia  B«eniB.  by'tbc-way,  to  b«  an  ineorrsct  doacription  of  th«  pietura,  aa, 
according  to  Vawri  and  others,  Gior);ioD«  Dev«r  was  married,  and  died 
young. 
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and  made  some  remark  on  its  beauty,  he  said  to  me—''  Have  you  any 
notion— but  I  suppose  you  have— of  what  they  call  the  parental  feel- 
ing I  For  myself,  I  have  not  the  least**  And  yet,  when  that  child 
died,  in  a  year  or  two  afterward,  he  who  now  uttered  this  artificial 
speech  was  so  overwhelmed  bv  the  event,  that  those  who  were  about 
him  at  the  time  actually  trembled  for  his  reason ! 

A  short  time  before  dinner  he  left  the  room,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
returned,  canying  in  his  hand  a  white  leather  bag.  **  Look  here,*' 
be  said,  holding  it  up, — ^  this  would  be  worth  something  to  Murray, 
though  yotf,  I  dare  sa]^,  would  not  give  sixpence  for  it.**  *'  What  is 
it  !**  I  asked. — **  My  we  and  Adventures,**  he  answered.  On  hearing 
this,  I  raised  my  hands  in  a  gesture  of  wonder.  ^  It  is  not  a  thing,** 
he  continued,  **  that  can  be  published  during  my  lifetime,  but  you  may 
have  it,  if  you  like — there,  do  whatever  you  please  with  it."  In  taking 
the  bag,  and  thanking  him  most  warmly,  I  added,  '*  This  will  make  a 
nice  legacy  for  my  little  Tom,  who  shall  astonish  the  latter  days  of 
the  nineteenth  century  with  it.**  He  then  added,  **  You  may  show  it 
to  any  of  our  friends  you  think  worthy  of  it  :** — and  this  is,  nearly 
word  for  word,  the  whole  of  what  passed  between  us  on  the  subject. 

At  dinner  we  were  favoured  with  the  presence  of  Madame  Guiccioli, 
who  was  so  obliging  as  to  furnish  me,  at  Lord  ByTon*8  suggestion, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her  brother.  Count  Gamba,  whom  it 
was  probable,  they  both  thought,  I  should  meet  at  Rome.  This  letter 
I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  presenting ;  and  as  it  was  left  open  for 
me  to  read,  and  was,  the  greater  part  of  it,  I  have  little  doubt,  dictated 
by  my  noble  friend,  I  may  venture,  without  impropriety,  to  give  an 
extract  from  it  here ; — ^premising  that  the  allusion  to  the  **  Castle,**  &c. 
refers  to  some  tales  respecting  the  cruelty  of  Lord  Byron  to  his  wife 
which  the  young  count  had  heard,  and,  at  this  time,  implicitly  believed. 
After  a  few  sentences  of  compliment  to  the  bearer,  the  letter  proceeds 
— **  He  is  on  his  way  to  see  the  wonders  of  Rome,  and  there  is  no  one, 
I  am  sure,  more  qualified  to  enjoy  them.  I  shall  be  ffratified  and 
obliged  by  your  acting,  as  far  as  you  can,  as  his  guide.  He  is  a  friend 
of  Lord  Byron*s,  and  much  more  accurately  acquainted  with  his  his- 
tory than  those  who  have  related  it  to  you.  He  will  accordingly 
describe  to  you,  if  you  ask  him,  the  thape,  the  dunennotu^  and  wluU- 
ever  else  vou  may  please  to  require,  of  thai  CatU§f  in  wtuck  he  keeps 
impriionea  a  younf  and  innocent  wife^  &c.  4tc.  My  dear  Pietro,  when- 
ever you  feel  inclmed  to  laugh,  do  send  two  lines  of  answer  to  your 
sister,  who  lov^s  and  ever  will  love  you  with  the  greatest  tenderness. 
— Teresa  Guiccioli.'** 

After  expressing  his  regret  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  prolong  my 
stay  at  Venice,  my  noble  fripnd  said,  **  At  least,  I  think,  you  might 
spare  a  day  or  two  to  go  with  me  to  ArquiL  I  should  like,**  he  con- 
tmued,  thoughtfully,  '*  to  visit  that  tomb  with  you  :** — then,  breaking 

*  *^  Egli  viene  per  vedere  le  merayiglie  di  qoesta  Cittu,  e  sono  carta  che 
neMuno  meglio  cM  lui  laprebbe  gustarle.    Mi  mra  grato  che  vi  facciate  sua 

Suida  come  potrete,  e  voi  poi  me  ne  avrete  obbligo.  Egli  d  amico  de  Lord 
lyroo — ta  la  sua  itoria  asiai  piii  precisamente  di  quelli  che  a  Toi  la  raoeoa- 
tarono.  Egli  dunqoe  vi  racconter^  le  io  interrogfaerete  la  fwma^  It  dmtn* 
jqoni,  e  tuttocio  che  vi  piacera  del  CatieUo  ove  iUne  imprigionata  una  gweene 
innoeenie  tpottL,  &c.  &c.  Mio  caro  Pietro,  quando  ti  sei  bene  sfogato  a  riders, 
aUora  rispondi  due  righe  alia  tua  torella^  che  t*  ama  e  t*  amerA  tempre  ooHa 
maggiore  tencrezza.*^ 
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off  into  his  usual  gay  tone,  *'  a  pair  of  poetical  iHl|rim8— eh|  Tom, 
what  say  you  T' — That  I  should  have  declined  this  oifer  and  tiius  lost 
the  opportunity  of  an  excursion,  which  would  have  been  remembered, 
as  a  briffht  dream,  through  all  mv  after  life,  is  a  circumstance  I  never 
can  thimc  of  without  wonder  and  self-reproach.  But  the  main  design 
on  which  I  had  then  set  my  mind  of  reaching  Rome  and,  if  possible, 
I^aples,  within  the  limited  period  which  circumstances  allowed,  ren- 
dered me  far  less  alive  than  I  ought  to  have  been  to  the  preciousness 
of  the  episode  thus  offered  to  me. 

When  it  was  time  for  me  to  depart,  he  expressed  his  intention  to 
accompany  me  a  few  miles,  and,  ordering  his  horses  to  foUow,  pro- 
ceeded with  me  in  the  carriage  as  far  as  Stra,  where  for  the  last  time 
— ^how  little  thinking  it  was  to  be  the  last! — 1  bade  my  kind  and 
admirable  friend  farewell. 


LETTER  CCCXLI. 

TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

"  October  2iJd,  1819. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  return,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  con- 
gratulate you — unless  you  think  differently  of  Venice  from  what  I 
think  now,  and  you  thought  always.  1  am^  besides,  about  to  renew 
your  troubles  by  requesting  you  to  be  judge  between  Mr.  E  *  *  *  and 
myself  in  a  small  matter  of  imputed  peculation  and  irregular  accounts 
on  the  part  of  that  phoenix  of  secretaries.  As  I  knew  that  you  had 
not  parted  friends,  at  the  same  time  that  /  refused  for  my  own 
part  any  judgment  but  yours,  1  offered  him  his  choice  of  any  person, 
the  least  scoundrel  native  to  be  found  in  Venice,  as  his  own  umpire ; 
but  he  expressed  himself  so  convinced  of  your  impartiality,  that  he 
declined  any  but  you.  This  is  in  his  favour. — The  paper  within  will 
explain  to  you  the  default  in  his  accounts.  You  will  hear  his  explana- 
tion, and  decide,  if  it  so  please  you.  I  shall  not  appeal  from  the 
decision. 

'*  As  he  complained  that  his  salary  was  insuflScient,  I  determined  to 
have  his  accounts  examined,  and  the  enclosed  was  the  result.— It  is 
all  in  black  and  white  with  documents,  and  I  have  despatched  Fletcher 
to  explain  (or  rather  to  perplex)  the  matter. 

**I  nave  nad  much  civility  and  kindness  from  Mr.  Dorville  during 
your  journey,  and  I  thank  him  accordingly. 

"  Your  letter  reached  me  at  your  departure,*  and  displeased  me 
very  much : — not  that  it  might  not  be  true  in  its  statement  and  kind  in 
its  intention,  but  you  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  how  useless  all 
such  representations  ever  are  and  must  be  in  cases  where  the  passions 

*  Mr.  HoppDor,  before  his  departure  from  Venice  for  Switzerland,  had, 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  true  friend,  written  a  letter  to  Lord  Byron,  entreating 
him  **  to  leave  Ravenna,  while  yet  he  had  a  whole  skin,  and  urging  him  not 
to  risk  the  aafety  of  a  person  he  appeared  so  sincerely  attached  to— as  well 
as  his  own — for  the  gratification  of  a  momentary  passion,  which  could  only 
he  a  source  of  regret  to  both  parties."  In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Hoppner  in- 
formed him  of  some  reports  he  had  heard  lately  at  Venice,  which,  though 
possibly,  he  said,  unfounded,  had  much  increased  his  anxiety  respecting  th^ 
♦'onTCqucnccs  of  the  connexion  formed  by  him. 
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are  concerned.  To  reason  witli  men  jn  such  a  situation  is  like  rea- 
soning with  a  drunkard  in  his  cups^the  onlv  answer  you  will  get 
from  him  is  that  he  is  sober,  and  ^ou  are  drunk. 

**  Upon  that  subject  we  will  (if  you  like)  be  silent.  You  might 
only  say  what  would  distress  me  without  answering  any  purpose 
whatever;  and  I  have  too  many  obligations  to  you  to  answer  you  in 
the  same  style.  So  that  ]rou  should  recollect  that  you  have  also  that 
advantage  over  me.    I  holbe  to  see  you  soon. 

^  I  suppose  you  know  tnat  they  said  at  Venice,  that  I  was  arrested 
at  Bologna  as  a  Carbonaro—B,  story  about  as  true  as  their  usual  con- 
versation. Moore  has  been  here — I  lodged  him  in  my  house  at 
Venice,  and  went  to  see  him  daily ;  but  1  could  not  at  that  time  quit 
La  Mira  entirely.  You  and  1  were  not  very  far  from  meeting  in 
Switzerland.  With  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Hoppner,  believe  me 
ever  and  truly,  &c. 

"  P.S.  Allegra  is  here  in  good  health  and  spirits— I  shall  keep  her 
with  me  till  I  go  to  England,  which  will  perhaps  be  in  the  spring.  It 
has  just  occun^  to  me  that  you  may  not  perhaps  like  to  under- 
take the  office  of  judge  between  Mr.  E.  and  your  humble  servant. — 
Of  course,  as  Mr.  Liston  (the  comedian,  not  the  ambassador)  sajrs, 
*  it  is  all  hopHonalf  but  1  nave  no  other  resource.  I  do  not  wish  to 
And  him  a  rascal,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and  would  rather  think  him 
guilty  of  carelessness  than  cheating.  The  case  is  this— can  I,  or  not, 
give  nim  a  character  for  komnty  ? — It  is  not  my  intention  to  continue 
him  in  my  service.** 


LETTER  CCCXLII. 

TO  MR.  BOFPNCR. 

**  October  25th,  1819. 
*' You  need  not  have  made  any  excuses  about  the  letter;  I  never 
said  but  that  you  might,  could,  should,  or  would  have  reason.  I 
merely  described  my  own  state  of  inaptitude  to  listen  to  it  at  that 
time,  and  in  those  circumstances.  Besides,  vou  did  not  speak  tnai 
your  (nvfi  authority — but  from  what  you  said  you  had  heard.  Now 
my  blood  boils  to  hear  an  Italian  speaking  ill  of  another  Italian, 
because,  though  they  lie  in  particular,  they  speak  truth  in  general  by 
speaking  ill  at  all— and  although  they  know  that  they  are  trying  and 
wishing  to  lie,  they  do  not  succeed,  merely  because  they  can  say 
nothing  so  bad  of  each  other,  that  it  may  not,  and  must  not  be  true 
from  the  atrocity  of  their  long-debased  national  character.* 

*  ^  This  language,**  lajrt  Mr.  Hoppner,  in  tome  remarke  upon  the  above 
letter,  **is  etrong,  but  it  vas  the  language  of  prejudice;  and  he  was  rather 
apt  thua  to  ezpreaa  the  feelinn  of  the  moment,  without  troubling  hiniMlf  to 
coniider  how  toon  he  might  he  induced  to  change  them.  He  waa  at  this 
time  ao  aensitive  on  the  subject  of  Madame  *  *,  that,  merely  because  aoma 
persons  had  disapproved  of  her  conduct,  h^  declaimed  in  the  above  msnnsr 
against  the  whole  nation.  I  ne? er,**  continues  Mr.  Hoppner,  ^  waa  partial 
to  Venice ;  but  diali^ed  it  almost  from  the  first  month  or  my  residence  then* 
Yet  I  experienced  more  kindness  ii^  that  place  than  I  ever  met  with  in  any 
country,  and  witnessed  acts  of  generosity  and  disintereitedneia  radi  as 
rarely  are  mot  with  elsewhere.* 
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**  With  re^rd  to  E.  you  will  perceive  a  most  irregular,  extrairaffant 
accoont,  without  proper  documents  to  support  it.  He  demanded  an 
increase  of  salary,  which  made  me  suspect  him;  he  topported  an 
outrageous  extravagance  of  expenditure,  and  did  not  like  the  dis- 
mission of  the  cook ;  he  never  complained  of  him— as  in  duty  bound 
— at  the  time  of  his  robberies.  I  can  only  say,  that  the  house  expense 
is  now  under  one-half  of  what  it  then  was,  as  he  himself  aihnits.  He 
charged  for  a  comb  eighteen  francs, — ^the  real  price  was  ej^fhi.  He 
charged  a  passage  from  Fusma  for  a  person  named  lambelli,  who  paid  it 
hendft  as  she  will  prove,  if  necessaiy.  He  fhncies,  or  asserts  himself, 
the  victim  of  a  domestic  complot  against  him ; — ^accounts  are  accounts 
•--prices  are  prices ; — let  him  make  out  a  fkir  detail.  /  am  not  pre- 
judiced against  him— on  the  contrary,  I  supported  him  against  the 
complaints  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  former  master,  at  a  time  when  I 
could  have  crushed  him  like  an  ear-wig,  and  if  he  is  a  scoundrel,  ho 
is  Uie  greatest  of  scoundrels,  an  ungrateful  one.  The  truth  is,  pro- 
bably, that  he  thought  1  was  leaving  Venice,  and  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  At  present  he  keeps  bringing  in  account  after  account^ 
though  he  had  always  money  in  nand — as  I  believe  you  know  my 
system  was  never  to  allow  longer  than  a  week's  bills  to  rim.  Pray 
read  him  this  letter — I  desire  nothing  to  be  concealed  against  whicn 
he  may  defend  himself. 

"  Pray  how  is  your  little  boy  1  and  how  are  you— I  shall  be  up  in 
Venice  very  soon,  and  we  will  be  bilious  together.  I  hate  the  place 
and  all  that  it  inherits. 

"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXLHI. 

TO  MR.  HOPPITER. 

"  October  38th,  1819. 

•  ••••• 

"*•  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  your  compliment  to  Don 
Juan.  1  said  nothing  to  you  about  it,  understanding  that  it  is  a  sore 
subject  with  the  moral  reader,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great  row ; 
but  I  am  glad  you  like  it.  I  will  say  nothing  about  the  shipwreck, 
except  that  I  hope  you  think  it  is  as  nautical  and  technical  as  verse  could 
admit  in  the  octave  measure. 

**  The  poem  has  not  9old  we//,  so  Murray  says—'  but  the  best  judges, 
&c.  say,  &c.'  so  says  that  worthy  man.    I  have  never  seen  it  in 

Erint.  The  Third  Canto  is  in  advance  about  one  hundred  stanzas ; 
ut  the  failure  of  the  firet  two  has  weakened  my  estro,  and  it  will 
neither  be  so  good  as  the  former  two,  nor  completed,  unless  I  get  a 
little  more  ri$caldato  in  its  behalf.  I  understand  the  outcry  was 
beyond  every  thinff. — Pretty  cant  for  people  who  read  Tom  Jones, 
ana  Roderick  Random,  and  the  Bath  Guide,  and  Ariosto,  and  Drvden, 
and  Pope---to  say  nothing  of  Little's  Poems.  Of  course  I  refer  to 
the  morality  of  these  worka,  and  not  to  any  pretension  of  mine  to 
C4)mpete  with  them  in  any  thing  but  decency.  I  hope  yours  is  the 
Paris  edition,  and  that  you  did  not  pay  the  London  price.  I  have  seen 
neither  except  in  the  newspapers. 

'*  Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mra.  H.,  and  take  care  of  jroinr  little 
hoy.    All  my  household  have  the  fever  and  ague,  except  Fletdior, 
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Allegra,  and  oiyMfi  (as  we  used  to  say  in  Nottingfaamshire)«  and  the 
horses,  and  Mutz,  and  Moretto.     In  the  beginning  of  NoTember, 

r^rbaps  sooner,  I  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  To-day 
got  drenched  by  a  thunderstorm,  and  my  horse  and  groom  too,  and 
his  horse  all  bemired  up  to  the  middle  in  a  cross-road.  It  was 
summer,  at  noon,  and  at  fire  we  were  bewintered ;  but  the  lightning 
was  sent  perhaps  to  let  us  know  that  the  summer  was  not  yet  orer. 
It  is  queer  weather  for  the  27th  of  October. 

"  Yours,  fcc.** 


LETTER  CCCXLIV. 

TO  MR.  MURBAT. 

^Venice,  October  89th,  1819. 

**  Yours  of  the  16th  came  yesterday.  I'am  sorry  that  you  do  not 
mention  a  large  letter  addressed  to  your  con  for  Uidy  Byron,  finom 
roe,  at  Bologna,  two  months  ago.  Pray  tell  me,  was  this  letter  re* 
ceived  and  forwarded  f 

**  You  say  nothing  of  the  vice-consulate  for  the  Ravenna  patrician, 
from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  thing  will  not  be  done. 

*'  I  had  written  about  a  hundred  stanzas  of  a  Tlnrd  Canto  to  IKml 
Juan,  but  the  reception  of  the  first  two  is  no  encouragement  to  yon 
nor  me  to  proceed. 

**  I  had  also  written  about  six  hundred  lines  of  a  poem,  the  VisioA 
(or  Prophecy)  of  Dante,  the  subject  a  view  of  Italy  in  the  ages  down 
to  the  present — supposing  Dante  to  speak  in  his  own  person,  previous 
to  his  death,  and  embracing  all  topics  in  the  way  or  prophecy,  like 
Lycophron*8  Cassandra;  but  this  and  the  other  are  both  at  a  stand- 
still for  the  present. 

**  1  gave  Moore,  who  is  gone  to  Rome,  my  life  in  MS.,  in  78  folio 
sheets,  brought  down  to  1816.  But  this  I  put  into  his  hands  for  km 
care,  as  he  has  some  other  MSS.  of  mine— -a  Journal  kept  in  1814,  &c. 
NeiUier  are  for  publication  during  my  life,  but  when  I  am  cold,  you 
may  do  what  you  please.  In  the  mean  time,  if  you  like  to  read  thaa 
you  may,  and  show  them  to  any  body  you  like--I  care  not. 

**  The  Life  is  Mimoranda^  and  not  Omftmom.  I  have  left  out  all 
my  Unu  (except  in  a  general  way),  and  many  other  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  (because  I  must  not  compromise  other  people),  so  that 
It  is  like  the  play  of  Hamlet—*  the  part  of  Hamlet  omittea  by  particu- 
lar desire.*  But  you  will  find  many  opinions,  and  some  fun,  with  a 
detailed  account  of  my  marriage  and  its  consequences,  as  true  as  a 
party  concerned  can  make  such  account,  for  I  suppose  we  are  all  pre- 
judiced. 

^  I  have  never  read  over  this  Life  since  it  was  written,  so  t(iat  I 
know  not  exactly  what  it  may  repeat  or  contain.  Moore  and  I  passed 
some  merry  dajrs  together.       •••••• 

**  I  probably  must  return  for  business,  or  in  my  way  to  America. 
Pray,  did  you  get  a  letter  for  Hobhouse,  who  will  have  told  yon  the 
contents!  I  understand  that  the  Venezuelan  commissioners  hmk 
orders  to  treat  with  emigrants ;  now  1  want  to  go  there.  I  diould  aot  ^ 
make  a  bad  South  American  planter,  and  I  should  take  my  nalinal 
daughter,  AUegca,  with  me,  and  settle.    1  wrote,  at  length,  to  Hob- 

\^L.  IT.— N 
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house,  to  get  information  from  Perry,  who,  1  suppose,  is  the  best 
topographer  and  trwnpeter  of  the  new  republicans.    Pray  write. 

**  Yours,  ever. 

"  P.S.  Moore  and  I  did  nothing  but  laugh.  He  will  tell  you  of 
*  roy  whereabouts,'  and  all  my  proceedings  at  this  present ;  they  are 
as  usual.  You  should  not  let  those  fellows  publish  false  ^  Doil  Juans  f 
but  do  not  put  my  natnej  because  I  mean  to  cut  R— ts  up  like  a  goturd 
in  the  preface,  if  I  continue  the  poem.** 


LETTER  CCCXLV. 

TO  MR.  BOPPNEB. 

''October  39th,  1819. 

'*  The  Ferrara  story  is  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Venetian 
manufacture, — you  may  judge :  1  only  changed  horses  there  since  I 
wrote  to  you,  after  my  visit  in  June  last.  '  ConoetUf*  and  *  ooiry  ^^ 
quotha !  and  ^giri.^  f  should  like  to  know  Tsfho  has  been  carri^  off, 
except  poor  dear  me,  I  have  been  more  ravished  mjrself  than  any 
body  since  the  Trojan  war ;  but  as  to  the  arrest,  and  its  causes,  one  is 
as  true  as  the  other,  and  I  can  account  for  the  invention  of  neither.  1 
suppose  it  is  some  confusion  of  the  tale  of  the  F**  and  of  M*'.  Guiccioli, 
and  half  a  dozen  more ;  but  it  is  useless  to  unravel  the  web,  when  one 
has  only  to  brush  it  away,  I  shall  settle  with  Master  E.,  who  looks 
very  blue  at  your  in-decmon,  and  swears  that  he  is  the  best  arithme- 
tician in  Europe ;  and  so  1  think  also,  for  he  makes  out  two  and  two 
to  be  five. 

**  You  may  see  me  next  week.  I  have  a  horse  or  two  more  (five  in 
all),  and  I  shall  repossess  myself  of  Lido,  and  I  will  rise  earlier,  and 
we  will  ffo  and  shake  our  livers  over  the  beach,  as  heretofore,  if  vou 
Uke— and  we  will  make  the  Adriatic  roar  again  with  our  hatred  of 
that  now  empty  oyster-shell,  without  its  pean,  the  city  of  Venice. 

^  Murray  sent  me  a  letter  yesterday :  tne  impostors  have  published 
two  new  Third  Cantos  of  Don  Juan : — ^the  devd  take  the  impudence 
of  some  blackguard  bookseller  or  other  iherefbr  !  Perhaps  I  did  not 
make  myself  understood ;  he  told  me  the  sale  had  been  great,  1300 
out  of  1500  quarto,  I  believe  (which  is  nothing,  after  selling  13,000 
of  the  Corsair  in  one  day) ;  but  that  the  'best  Judges,*  &c.  had  said 
it  was  very  fine,  and  clever,  and  particularly  good  English,  and  poetry, 
and  all  those  consolatory  things,  which  are,  not,  however,  worth  a 
single  copy  to  a  bookseller :  and  as  to  the  author,  of  course  I  am  in 
a  d^ned  passion  at  the  bad  taste  of  the  times,  and  swear  there  is 
nothing  like  posterity,  who,  of  course,  must  know  more  of  the  matter 
than  their  grandfathers.  There  has  been  an  eleventh  commandment 
to  the  women  not  to  read  it,  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
they  seem  not  to  have  broken  it.  But  that  can  be  of  little  import  to 
them,  poor  things,  for  the  reading  or  non-reading  a  book  will  never 


''  Count  G.  comes  to  Venice  next  week,  and  I  am  requested  to  con* 
sign  his  wife  to  him,  which  shall  be  done.  •  •  •  What 
you  say  of  the  long  evenings  at  the  Mira,  or  Venice,  reminds  me  of 
what  (Jurran  said  to  Moore : — *  So  I  hear  you  have  married  a  pretty 
woman,  and  a  very  good  creature,  too— an  excellent  creature.    Pray 
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— am ! — ham  do  you  pan  your  evenmg$  ?*  It  is  a  deyfl  of  a  question 
that,  and  perhaps  as  easy  to  answer  with  a  wife  as  with  a  mistress. 

**  If  you  ffo  to  Milan,  pray  leave  at  least  a  Fioe-CbflMl^— the  only 
vice  that  wui  ever  be  wanting  at  Venice.  D'Orville  is  a  eood  fellow. 
But  you  shall  go  to  England  in  the  spring  with  me,  and  plant  Mrs. 
Hoppner  at  Berne  with  her  relations  for  a  few  months.  I  wish  yoa 
had  been  here  (at  Venice,  I  mean,  not  the  Mira)  when  Moore  wai 
here — we  were  very  merry  and  tipsy.  He  haUd  Venice,  by-the-way, 
and  swore  it  was  a  sad  place.* 

^  So  Madame  Albrizzi^s  death  is  in  danger — poor  woman !    *       * 
••••••*  Moore  told  me 

that  at  Geneva  they  had  made  a  devil  of  a  story  of  the  Fomaretta : — 
'  Young  lady  seduced ! — subsequent  abandonment ! — leap  into  the 
Grand  Canal  !*— and  her  being  in  the '  hospital  o(Jbu$  in  consequence!* 
I  should  like  to  know  who  was  nearest  being  made  *Jimj*  and  be 
d — — d  to  them !  Do  uH  you  think  me  in  the  interesting  character  of 
a  very  ill-used  gentleman !  I  hope  your  little  boy  is  weU.  Allegrina 
is  flourishing  like  a  pomegranate  blossom. 

•'  Youps,  &C.'' 


LETTER  CCCXLVI. 


TO  MB.   MinUtAT. 

**  Venice,  November  8th,  1819. 
"Mr.  Hoppner  has  lent  me  a  copy  of  *Don  Juan,*  Paris  editions 
which  he  tells  me  is  read  in  Switzerland  by  clergymen  and  ladies, 
with  considerable  approbation.    In  the  Second  Canto,  you  must  alter 
the  49th  stanza  to 

"  T  was  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 

Over  the  waste  of  waters,  like  a  veil 
Which  if  withdrawn  would  but  disclose  the  frown 

Of  one  whose  hate  is  maskM  but  to  assail ; 
Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown. 

And  grimly  darkled  o'er  their  faces  pale 
And  the  dim  desolate  Seep ;  twelve  days  had  Fear 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

**  I  have  been  ill  these  eight  days  with  a  tertian  fever,  cauffht  in  the 
country  on  horseback  in  a  thunder-storm.  Yesterday  I  had  the  fourth 
attack :  the  two  last  were  very  smart,  the  first  dav  as  well  as  the  last 
being  preceded  by  vomitinff.  It  is  the  fever  of  the  place  and  the 
season.  I  feel  weakened,  but  not  unwell,  in  the  intervals,  ezcepi 
headache  and  lassitude. 

*'  Count  Guiccioli  has  arrived  in  Venice,  and  has  presented  his 
spouse  (who  had  preceded  him  two  months  for  her  health  and  the 
prescriptions  of  Dr.  AgUetti)  with  a  paper  of  conditions,  regulations 
of  hours,  and  conduct,  and  morals,  &c.  Uc,  Itc,  which  he  insists  on  hat 
accepting,  and  she  persists  in  refusing.  I  am  expressly,  it  should 
seem,  excluded  by  tnis  treaty,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary;  so 

*  Ibeg  to  tayfthat  this  report  of  my  opinion  of  Venice  Is  coloorsd 
what  too  deeply  by  the  feelings  of  the  reporter. 
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tint  tbejr  an  in  high  diiBeiuloD,  >ad  what  tha  remit  in*7  be,  I  know 


not,  puticulariy  u  the^  are  comniting  friends. 
**  To-night,  sa  CounteM  Gniccioli  cdMerred  n 


To-night,  sa  CounteM  Gniccioli  cdMerred  me  pimn(  OT«r  ■  Dim 
Juan,'  alie  stumbled  by  merR  chance  on  the  l3Tth  ■tanza  of  tlw  fint 
Canto,  and  asked  niR  wtial  il  meant.  I  told  her. 'Nothingy— bufyour 
husband  is  roniiiig." '  As  I  said  Ihis  in  Italian  with  Kiine  emplutif, 
she  staned  up  in  a  Trighi,  and  said,  'Oh,  my  Oed,  ii  be  nmmgf 
thinking  it  was  her  awn.  who  either  was  or  ought  to  hare  been  at  the 
theatre.  You  muy  suppose  wc  laughed  when  slw  found  out  the  nua- 
take.     You  will  be  amused,  as  1  was ;— it  happened  not  three  ham 

■*  I  wrote  to  you  last  week,  but  have  added  aothing  to  the  Third 
Canto  since  my  fever,  nor  to  '  The  Prophe-:y  of  Dante.'  Of  the  fat- 
mer  there  are  about  a  hundred  oclavca  done ;  of  the  latter  about  ive 
hundred  IJneH— perhaps  more.  Moore  saw  the  Third  lluan,  u  br  aa  it 
then  went.  1  do  not  know  if  my  fever  will  let  me  ^  on  with  either, 
and  the  tertian  lasts,  they  say,  a  ^ood  while.  I  had  It  in  Malta  on  ny 
way  home,  and  the  malaria  fpver  in  Greece  the  year  heftne  thai. 
The  Venciian  is  not  verj-  fierce,  but  I  was  dehrioua  one  of  lh«  nighta 
with  it,  fur  an  hour  pr  iwo,  and,  on  my  senses  coming  back,  founil 
Fletcher  eobbing  on  one  side  of  Ihe  twd,  and  La  Contesaa  Guiccidi* 
weeping  on  the  other ;  so  Ihat  1  had  no  want  of  atlendance.  1  have 
not  yet  taken  any  physician,  because,  Uiuugh  I  think  they  may  relieve 
in  chronic  disorders,  such  as  (rout  and  the  like,  fcc.  &c.  Jic.  (though 
Ihey  can't  cure  tliem)— jusl  as  surgeons  are  neceaaaiy  to  ael  bonea 
and  lend  wounds— yet  1  think  fevers  quite  out  of  Uteir  teach,  and  re- 
mediable only  by  diet  and  nature. 

"  I  do  n't  like  the  taste  of  batk,  but  I  suppose  that  I  moat  take  it 
soon. 

"Tell  Rose  that  somebody  at  Milan  (an  Auitrian,  Mr.  Hoppoer 
■aya),  is  answering  hia  book.  William  Bankrs  is  in  quarantine  at 
Trieste.    I  have  not  lately  heard  from  you.    Eictne  thia  p^>er:  it  ia 

*  Tba  bliowiag  ouriaua  psrticutan  otbit  Ariiiiaa  BN  livan  by  Madam* 
Oiuodoli : — "  At  Om  hfinnhii  of  winiar  Coaot  OvicdoU  «■«■  firom  Bb- 
vaniu  la  ftbih  na.  Whan  ha  anivad,  Lnd  Bvtob  wu  ill  of  a  Avar,  occa- 
iionad  by  hi«  haviaf  got  wat  throngli ;  a  violanl  itonu  having  mrpriaad 
Mm  while  tahinf  hia  imal  exereini  on  horMbaek.  Hs  hid  baeii  delirioua 
the  ffhola  njfcht,  uid  I  htd  walcl)«d  coalinuillf  by  hii  bedude.     During  hii 

tbem  down  from  hia  dktatian.  Ttie  rfaylhoi  of  tbeie  lerses  wu  quite  coitoct, 
and  the  poetrj  itiielf  hid  no  appeu-uice  of  being  the  work  of  a  delirioiu 
mind.  He  praMTvad  tbem  for  aome  time  &fter  he  got  well,  and  then  burned 
thom."— '•  Sul  cominciate  dell"  inverno  il  Conte  Guiccioli  renne  ■  prendermi 
per  ricondurmi  &  RiTenni.  Qusudo  egli  giunse  Ld.  Byron  era  ammalato  di 
ftbbii  proae  per  e»gri>i  bggnato  mendolo  sorpreao  un  forte  tcmponle  menire 
faceva  I'uaalo  auo  eaerc'iiio  a  cm  alio.  £gli  avevi  delirilo  tulta  la  nolle,  ed 
ioatevaaempre  vegliata  proiao  il  auo  letlo,  Kel  auo  deltrio  egli  compoae 
molli  veni  che  ordino  ai  auo  domeitico  di  icrivcie  sotio  la  aua  dittaiuri. 
La  miiura  dei  verai  era  eaatiaaima.  e  la  poeaia  pure  non  pareva  opera  di  una 
mente  in  dalirio.  Egli  la  conaervo  lungo  tempo  dope  reilabililo — poi  I'lb- 
bniccio." 

1  have  been  informed,  too,  Ihal  during  hia  ravingi  at  thii  time,  ha  wai 
conatanll]'  baunlad  by  the  idea  of  hii  molher-in-law, — taking  every  one  thai 
earoe  near  him  fiir  her,  and  reptoacliing  Ihoaa  aboul  him  for  littiog  \if- 
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looff  paper  shortened  for  the  occasion.  What  folly  is  this  of  Cailisld's 
trial !  why  let  him  have  the  honoura  of  a  martyr  I  it  will  only  adver- 
tise the  books  in  question. 

*•  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.S.  As  I  tell  you  that  the  Guiccioli  business  is  on  the  eve  of  ez* 
ploding  in  one  way  or  the  other,  I  will  just  add,  that  without  attempt- 
mg  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  Contessa,  a  good  deal  depeiuls 
upon  it.  If  she  and  her  husband  make  it  up,  you  will  perhaps  see  me 
in  England  sooner  than  you  expect  If  not,  I  shall  retire  with  her  to 
France  or  America,  change  my  name,  and  lead  a  quiet  provincial  life. 
All  this  may  seem  odd,  but  I  have  got  the  poor  girl  into  a  acrwpe ; 
and  as  neitlier  her  birth,  nor  her  rank,  nor  her  connexions  by  birth  tr 
marriage,  are  inferior  to  my  own,  I  am  in  honour  bound  to  support  her 
through.  Besides,  she  is  a  yery  pretty  womaiv— ask  Moore-Hsmd  not 
yet  one-and-twenty. 

^  If  she  gets  over  this,  and  I  get  over  my  tertian,  I  will  perhapa  look 
in  at  Albemarle-street,  some  of  these  days,  mpaswnt  to  Bolivar. 


LETTER  COOXLVn. 

TO  MR.  BAIIKES. 

^  Venice,  November  SOth,  1819. 

*'  A  tertian  ague  which  has  troubled  me  for  some  time,  and  the  indis- 
position of  my  daughter,  have  prevented  me  from  replying  before  to 
your  welcome  letter.  I  have  not  been  ignorant  of  your  progress  nor 
of  your  discoveries,  and  1  trust  that  you  are  no  worse  in  health  from 
your  labours.  You  may  rely  upon  finding  every  body  in  England 
eager  to  reap  the  fruits  of  them ;  and  as  you  have  done  more  than 
other  men,  I  hope  you  will  not  limit  yourself  to  saying  less  than  nuy 
do  justice  to  the  talents  and  time  you  have  bestowed  on  your  perikms 
researches.  The  first  sentence  of  my  letter  will  have  exidaiaed 
to  ]rou  why  I  cannot  join  you  at  Trieste.  I  was  on  the  poinl  of 
setting  out  for  England  (before  I  knew  of  your  arrival)  wMn  my 
child's  illness  has  made  her  and  me  dependent  on  a  Venetian  Pioto- 
Medico. 

^It  is  now  seven  years  since  jou  and  I  met ;— which  time  yon 
have  employed  better  for  o^ers,  and  more  honouraUy  for  yoiaiadf, 
than  I  have  done. 

^  In  England  you  will  find  considerable  changes,  public  and  priT8te» 
— ^you  wiU'  see  some  of  our  old  coUege  contemporaries  turned  into 
lords  of  the  treasury,  admiralty,  and  the  like,— others  become  reictm* 
en  and  orators^— many  settled  in  life,  as  it  is  called, — and  othen 
settled  in  death ;  among  the  latter  ^ly-the-wav,  not  our  fellow-ool- 
legians),  Sheridan,  Ourran,  Lady  Melbourne,  Monk  Lewis,  Frederiek 
Douglas,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  but  vou  will  stiU  find  Mr.  *  *  living  and  ill 
his  ^milv,  as  also       ••••••. 

**  Should  vou  come  up  this  way,  and  I  am  still  here,  yon  need  sot 
be  assured  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you ;  I  long  to  hear  soma  p9it» 
from  you,  of  that  which  I  expect  in  no  long  time  to  jee.  At  Miftli 
you  have  had  better  fortnne  wan  aiw  traveller  of  eqnal  entenMnse 
(except  Humboldt),  in  returning  safe;  and  after  the  fate  of  the 
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BrowneH,  and  the  PitrkeG,  and  the  Burckhardts,  it  is  hardly  less  cur- 
prise  than  satiEfaclion  to  get  you  baet  again. 
"  Beheve  me  ever 

"  and  very  aflectiooately  yours, 

"Btbor." 


LETTER  CCCXLVin. 

"Venice,  Dec.  4lh,  1819. 
*'  You  may  do  as  Tou  please,  but  you  are  about  a  hopeless  cxperi* 
ment.  Eldoji  will  decide  againsl  you,  were  it  only  (hat  my  name  i8 
in  Ihe  record.  You  will  also  recollect  thai  if  the  publication  is  oro- 
nouiir«d  against,  on  the  grounds  you  inentioti,  as  indecmi  and  blot- 
piumoiu,  Ibal  /  lose  all  right  in  my  daughter's  guardiaiukip  and  edu- 
cation,  in  short,  ail  palemal  authority,  and  every  titing  concerning  her. 

It  was  so  decided  tn  Shelley's  case,  becaUHe  he  had  written  Queen 
Hab,  &c.  &c.  However,  you  can  ask  the  lawyers,  and  do  as  you 
like :  I  do  Qol  inhibit  you  trying  tbc  question ;  I  merely  stale  one  of 
the  consequenees  to  me.  With  regard  10  the  copyright,  it  is  hard 
that  you  sliould  pay  for  a  nonentity :  I  will  therefore  refund  it,  which 
I  can  very  well  do,  not  having  spent  it,  nor  begun  u|>on  it ;  and  so  we 
vill  be  Quits  on  that  score.     It  lies  at  my  banker's. 

"  Of  ine  Chancellor's  law  I  am  no  judge  ;  but  take  up  Tom  Jones, 
and  read  his  Mrs.  Waters  and  Molly  Seagrim  ;  or  Prior's  Hans  Carvel 
uid  Paulo  Purganti ;  Smollett's  Roderick  Knadom,  the  chapter  of 
Lord  Slrulwell,  and  many  others  ;  Peregrine  Pickle,  the  scene  of  the 
Beggar  Girl  i  Johnson's  Lontfon,  for  coarse  expressions ;  forinslani«, 
tlie  words  '  •  *,'  and  '  •  • ;'  Anstey's  Bath  Guide,  the  '  Hearken,  Lady 
Betty,  hearken ;' — take  up,  in  short.  Pope,  Prior,  Congreve,  Dryden, 
Fielding,  Smollett,  and  let  the  Counsel  select  passages,  and  what  be- 
comes of  l*«y  copyright,  if  his  Wal  Tyler  decision  is  to  pass  into  a 
precedent  I  I  have  noihiiig  more  to  say  :  you  must  judge  for  your- 
solsea. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago.  I  have  had  a  tertian  ague ;  my 
daughter  AUegra  has  been  ill  also,  and  I  have  been  almost  obliged  to 
run  away  with  a  mitrriLd  woman  ;  but  with  some  diffiiuUy,  and  ni;iiiy 
internal  struggles,  I  reconciled  the  lady  with  her  lord,  and  cured  the 
fever  of  Ihe  child  with  bark,  and  my  own  with  cold  water.  1  thitik  of 
setting  out  for  England  by  the  Tyrol  in  a  few  days,  so  that  I  could 
wish  yuu  to  direct  your  next  letter  lo  Calais.  Excuse  my  writing  in 
great  haste  and  late  in  the  morning,  or  night,  whichever  you  please 
to  call  it.  The  Third  Canto  of '  Don  Juan'  is  completed,  in  about  two 
hundred  stanzas ;  very  decent,  I  believe,  but  do  not  know,  and  it  is 
useless  to  discuss  until  it  be  ascertained,  if  it  may  or  may  not  be  a 
property. 

"My  present  determination  to  quit  Italy  was  unlookcd  for;  but  I 
have  explained  the  reasons  in  letters  lo  mv  sister  and  Douglas  Kin- 
naird,  a  week  or  two  ago.  My  progress  wdl  depend  upon  the  snows 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  health  of  mv  child,  who  is  at  present  quite  rc- 
corered ;— but  I  hope  to  get  on  well,  and  am 

"  Yours  ever  and  inJy. 
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**  P.S.  Many  thanks  for  your  letters,  to  inrbich  you  are  not  to  conr 
sider  this  as  an  answ^,  but  as  an  acknowledgment* 

The  struggle  which,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  him,  I  had  found 
Lord  Byron  so  well  disposed  to  make  towards  avertmg,  as  far  as  now 
lay  in  his  power,  some  of  the  mischievous  consequences  which,  both 
to  the  object  of  his  attachment  and  himself,  were  likely  to  result  from 
their  connexion,  had  been  brought,  as  the  foregoing  letters  show,  to  a 
crisis  soon  aft^r  I  left  him.  The  Count  Guicciol^  on  his  arrival  al 
Venice,  insisted,  as  we  have  seen,  that  his  lady  should  return  with 
him;  and,  after  some  conjugal  negotiations,  in  which  Lord  Byron 
does  not  appear  to  have  interiered,  the  youn^  Contessa  consented  re- 
luctantly to  accompany  her  lord  to  Ravenna,  it  being  first  covenanted* 
that,  in  future,  all  commumcation  between  her  and  her  lover  should 
cease. 

^  In  a  few  days  after  this,**  says  Mr.  Hoppner,  in  some  notices  of 
his  noble  friend  with  which  he  has  favoured  me,  '^he  returned  to 
Venice,  venr  much  out  of  spirits,  owing  to  Madame  GuiccioLi*s  de- 
parture, and  out  of  humour  with  every  body  and  every  thing  around 
him.  We  resumed  our  rides  at  the  Lido,  and  I  did  my  best,  not  oidy 
to  raise  his  spirits,  but  to  {nake  him  forget  his  absent  mistress,  aaid 
to  keep  him  to  his  purpoeqrof  returning  to  England.  He  went  into 
no  society,  and  having  no  lodger  any  relish  for  his  former  occupation 
his  time,  when  he  was  not  writing,  hung  heavy  enough  on  hand." 

The  promise  given  by  the  lovers  not  to  correspond,  was,  as  all  pa> 
ties  must  have  foreseen,  soon  violated ;  and  the  letters  Lord  Byran 
addressed  to  the  lady,  at  this  time,  though  written  in  a  language  not 
his  own,  are  rendered  freouently  even  eloquent  by  the  mere  force  of 
the  feeling  that  governed  him — a  feeling  which  could  not  have  owed 
its  fuel  to  fancy  alone,  since  now  that  reality  had  been  so  long  sidi- 
stituted,  it  still  burned  on.  From  one  of  these  lettera,  dated  Novem- 
ber 85th,  1  shall  so  far  presume  upon  .the  discretionary  power  vested 
iI^me,  as  to  lay  a  short  extract  or  two  before  the  reader — not  merely 
as  mattera  of  curiosity,  but  on  account  of  the  strong  evidence  they 
afford  of  the  struggle  between  passion  and  a  sense  of  right  that  now 
agitated  bin. 

^  You  are,**  he  says,  **and  ever  will  be,  my  first  thought  But  at 
this  moment,  I  am  m  a  state  most  dreadful,  not  knowing  which  way 
to  decide ;— on  the  one  hand,  fearing  that  1  should  compromise  yon 
for  ever,  by  my  return  to  Ravenna  and  the  consequences  of  such  a 
step,  and,  on  the  other,  dreading  that  I  shall  lose  botn  you  and  myseli; 
and  all  that  I  have  ever  known  or  tasted  of  happiness,  by  never  seeing 
you  more.  I  pray  of  you,  I  implore  you  to  be  comforted,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  I  cannot  cease  to  love  you  but  with  my  life.***  In  another 
part  he  says,  **  1  go  to  save  you,  and  leave  a  countiy  insupportable 
to  me  without  you.  Your  lettera  to  F  *  *  and  myself  <k>  wronf  to  mf 
motives— but  you  will  yet  see  your  injustice.  It  is  not  enough  that  I 
must  leave  you— from  motives  of  which  ere  kmg  you  will  be  con- 

*  **  To  Mi,  6  tarti  sempre  mio  nrinio  peoner.    Ma  in  questo  mooMnto 
•ono  in  an'  stmto  orribile  non  lapciido  oosa  deciders ;  temendo,  da  una 
comprometterti  in  etemo  col  mio  ritono  a  Ravenna,  e  oolle  siie 
e,  d&l'  altra  perderti,  e  me  iteMo,  e  tntto  quel  ehe  ho  conoeciato  ho 
di  (elicitiL»  nel  non  vederti  pa^    Ti  prego,  ti  supplieo  eahaarti,  e  cnttm  cbf 
non  poMo  cemare  ad  amarti  ehe  o^  vita. 


^n 
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vinced— it  is  noi  enougli  that  I  must  fly  from  Italy,  with  &  heart  de^y 
wounded,  after  having  passed  all  my  days  in  soUlude  since  your  de- 
patlure,  sitk  boili  in  body  and  mind— but  I  must  also  have  to  endure 
yonr  repToatheg  wilhoul  answering  and  without  desemng  them. 
Farewell ! — m  that  one  word  is  comprised  Ihe  death  of  my  happiness.'" 

He  had  now  arranged  every  thing  for  his  departure  for  England, 
and  had  even  fixed  the  day,  when  aiieounls  reai^lied  him  from  Ravenna 
thai  the  Coniessa  was  alarmingly  ill ;— her  sorrow  at  their  separation 
having  so  much  preyed  upon  her  mind,  thai  even  her  own  family, 
feHTftil  of  the  consequences,  had  withdrawn  all  opposition  to  her 
wishes,  and  now,  with  the  sanction  of  Count  Guiccioli  himself,  en- 
treated her  luver  to  hasten  to  Ravenna.  What  was  he,  in  this  dilemma, 
to  do!  Already  had  he  announced  his  coming  to  different  friends  in 
Bngland,  and  every  dictate,  he  felt,  of  prudence  and  manly  fortitude 
urged  his  departure.  While  thus  balancing  between  dtfty  and  im-li- 
uation,  the  day  appointed  for  his  setting  out  arrived ;  and  thi;  follow- 
ing picture,  from  the  life,  of  his  irresolution  on  the  occasion,  is  from  a 
letter  wriilcn  by  a  female  friend  of  Madame  Gnicaioli,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  scene.  "  He  was  ready  dressed  for  the  journey,  hia  gloves 
and  cap  on,  and  even  his  little  cane  in  his  hand.  Nothing  was  now 
wailed  for  but  his  coming  down  stairs, — his  boxes  being  already  all 
on  board  (he  gondola.  Ai  this  moment,  my  lord,  by  way  of  pretext 
declares,  thai  if  it  should  strike  one  o'clock  before  every  thing  was  in 
order  (his  amis  being  Ihe  only  thing  not  yet  quite  ready),  he  would 
DOlgo  that  day.     The  hour  strikes,  and  he  remains  t't 

The  writer  adds,  "  it  is  evident  he  haa  not  the  heart  lo  go  }"  and  ihe 
result  proved  that  she  had  not  judged  him  wrongly.  The  very  next 
day's  tidings  from  Ravenna  decided  his  fate,  and  he  himself,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Coniessa,  thus  announces  the  triumph  which  she  had 
achieved.  «  p  •  •  •  will  already  have  told  you,  vith  lur  aecuMmned 
mUirnify,  that  Love  has  gained  the  victory.     '     -  "      -  -       - 


resolution  enough  to  leave  the  country  where  you  are,  without,  at 
least,  once  more  seeins  you.  On  yourself,  perhaps,  it  will  depend, 
whether  1  ever  again  snail  leave  you.     Of  the  rest  we  shall  speak 


when  we  meet.  You  ought,  by  this  time,  to  know  which  is  most  cl.. 
ducivc  to  your  welfare,  my  presence  or  my  absence.  For  myself,  I 
am  a  citizen  of  the  world — all  countnea  are  alike  lo  me.     I'ou  haie 


*  "  lo  parlo,  per  laharti,  «  lascio  on  paaee  divsnuto  insopporl&bile  aenia. 
di  te.  Le  tue  tetters  alia  F  *  *,  ed  uiche  a  ms  ateuo  fanno  torto  ai  mioi 
motivi :  ms  ool  tempo  vtdrai  U  tu>  ingiuitiiis.  Tu  pirli  del  dolor — io  lo 
ssnto,  ma  mi  muicaiio  le  parule.  Non  baata  laecisrti  per  dei  motivi  dei 
quail  lu  eri  penuua  (non  mollo  tempo  fa) — nan  bastn  parlire  dall'  Italia 
col  cu ore  lacerato.  dopo  aver  panato  tutli  i  giomi  dopo  la  lua  partenza  nclla 
iHilitiidina,  immalato  di  corpo  e  di  aniau — ma  ho  uiche  a  sopporlare  i  tuoi 
riniproTBri,  aenza  rBplinarti,  e  aenia  meiitaili.  Addio — in  quella  narola  e 
compteia  U  mortH  di  mia  folioita." 

The  cloBe  of  thin  last  lentence  exhibit*  one  of  the  very  few  iiuUncea  of 
incorrectncBB  thai  Lord  Byron  falli  into  in  Uieee  letters  ; — Ihe  proper  con- 
struction being  ■•  dcUa  mia  fehciti." 

t  "  Egli  era  lutto  veitito  di  viagjio  eoi  gu«nti  fra  1b  mani,  col  luo  bonnol. 
0  pemno  colla  piccola  sua  canoa ;  non  altro  aipettav asi  cho  eirli  icendeHe  lu 
scale  lulti  i  bauli  erano  in  barca.       Milord  fa  la  preleata  che  aa  auona  ud  o 
iapa  il  mciiodi  b  che  non  sit  ogni  con  all'  online  (poich*  le  armi  aole  ni 


jnio)  ejll  non  paitirebbo  pii)  per  quel  porno.     I.'oi 
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ever  been,  since  our  first  acquaintance,  the  kU  Meet  of  my  ihougkis. 
My  opinion  was,  that  the  best  course  I  could  adopt,  both  for  your 
peace  and  that  of  all  your  family,  would  have  been  to  depart  and  go 
far,y!ir  away  from  you ;— since  to  have  been  near  and  not  approach 
you  would  have  been,  for  me,  impossible.  You  have  however  decided 
that  I  am  to  return  to  Ravenna.  I  shall  accordingly  return— and 
shall  c/o— and  be  all  that  you  wish.    Tcannol  say  more.*** 

On  quitting  Venice  he  took  leave  of  Mr.  Hoppner  in  a  short  but  cor- 
dial letter,  which  I  cannot  better  introduce  than  by  prefixing  to  it  the 
few  words  of  comment  with  which  this  excellent  friend  of  the  noble 
poet  has  himself  accompanied  it.  **  I  need  not  say  with  what  painful 
feeling  I  witnessed  the  departure  of  a  person  who,  from  the  first  day 
of  our  acquaintance,  had  treated  me  with  unwearied  kindness,  repos- 
ing a  confidence  in  me  which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  my  utmost 
efforts  to  deserve ;  admitting  me  to  an  intimacy  which  I  had  no  right 
to  claim,  and  listeniiig  with  patience,  and  the  greatest  good  temper,  to 
the  remonstrances  I  ventured  to  make  upon  ms  conduct." 


LETTER  CCCXLIX. 

TO  MB.'  UQiPmR. 
<<MT  DEAR  HOPPmcilt 

**  Partings  are  but  bitter  work  at  best,  so  that  I  shall  not  venture  on 
a  second  with  you.  Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mra.  Hoppner,  and 
assure  her  of  my  unalterable  reverence  for  the  singular  goodness  of 
her  disposition,  which  is  not  without  its  reward  even  in  this  world— 
for  those  who  are  no  great  believers  in  human  iHrtues  would  discover 
enough  in  her  to  give  them  a  better  opinion  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and — what  is  still  more  difficult— K)f  themselves,  as  being  of  the  same 
species,  however  inferior  in  approaching  its  nobler  mcHiels.  Bfakeg 
too,  what  excuses  you  can  for  my  omission  of  the  ceremony  of  leave^* 
taking.  If  we  all  meet  again,  I  will  make  my  humblest  apology;  if 
not,  recollect  that  I  wished  you  all  well;  and,  if  you  can,  forget  thai  I 
have  given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

*'  Yours,  &c.  &€.** 

*  *«  La  F  *  *  ti  avra  detta,  eoUa  ma  9eHia  mbHmii^  che  TAmor  ha  vmto. 
lo  non  ho  potato  trovare  fona  di  anima  par  laaciare  il  paeia  dove  tu  ni, 
senia  vederti  almeno  un'  altra  volta  : — fone  dipenderii  da  le  ne  mai  ti  laselo 
piik.  Per  il  resto  parleremo.  1  u  dovresti  adeiso  sapere  cosa  mk  piik  oon* 
venevole  al  tuo  ben  eeeere  ia  mia  preseosa  o  la  mla  lontananxa.  lo  »ono  eit* 
tadino  del  mondo— tutti  i  paen  tone  eguali  per  me.  Tu  lei  ttata  tempre 
(dopo  che  ci  siamo  coDosciati)  Punier  oggtito  di  mtet  penaieri.  Credeva  eba 
u  miffUor  partito  per  la  pace  tua  e  la  pace  di  toa  famiglia  fome  il  mio  partifs, 
e  anJare  ben  ^on/one ;  poichd  itare  vieino  e  nen  avvicinarti  larebbe  per  bm 
impossibile.  Ma  tu  hai  deciso  che  io  debbo  ritoraare  a  Ravennar^-tomafO-* 
0  faro— e  saro  cid  che  tu  vuoi.    Non  poMo  dirti  di  pid.** 
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LETTER  CCOL. 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

"Venice,  December  10<h,  1819. 

'*  Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  chanfired  my  mind,  and  shall  not  cnme 
to  England.  The  more  I  contemplate,  the  more  1  dislike  the  place 
uid  the  prospect.  You  may  therefore  address  to  me  as  usual  hertf 
though  I  mean  to  go  to  another  city.  I  have  finished  the  Third  Canto 
of  Don  Juan,  but  the  things  I  have  read  and  heard  discourage  all  far- 
ther publication — at  least  for  the  present.  You  may  try  the  copy 
question,  but  you  *11  lose  it :  the  cry  is  up,  and  cant  is  up.  1  should 
nave  no  objection  to  return  the  price  of  tne  copyright,  and  have  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Kinnaird  by  this  post  on  the  subject.    Talk  with  him. 

**  I  have  not  the  patience,  nor  do  I  feel  interest  enough  in  the  ques- 
tion, to  contend  with  the  fellows  in  their  own  slang ;  but  I  perceive 
Mr.  Blackwood's  Magazine  and  one  or  two  others  of  your  missives 
have  been  hyperbolical  in  their  praise,  and  diabolical  in  their  abuse. 
I  like  and  admire  W  *  *  n,  and  he  should  not  have  indulged  himself 
in  such  outrageous  license.*  It  is  overdone  and  defeats  itself.  What 
would  he  sa^  to  the  grossness  without  passion  and  the  misanthropy 
without  feelmg  of  GiSliver's  Travels  1 — ^When  he  talks  of  lady  Byron^ 
business,  he  t^ks  of  what  he  knows  nothing  about ;  and  you  may  tell 
him  that  no  one  can  more  desire  a  public  investigation  of  that  affair 
than  I  do. 

"  I  sent  home  by  Moore  {for  Moore  only,  who  has  my  journal  also) 
my  Memoir  written  up  to  1816,  and  I  gave  him  leave  to  show  it  to 
whom  he  pleased,  but  noi  to  publuk^  on  any  account.  You  may  read 
it,  and  you  may  let  W  *  *  n  read  it,  if  he  likes — not  for  his  pMie  opi- 
nion, but  his  private ;  for  I  like  the  man,  and  care  very  little  about  his 
magazine.  And  I  could  wish  Lady  B.  herself  to  read  it,  that  she  may 
have  it  in  her  power  to  mark  any  thing  mistaken  or  misstated ;  as  it 
may  probably  appear  after  my  extinction,  and  it  would  be  but  fair 
she  snould  see  it, — ^that  is  to  say,  herself  willing. 

**  Perhaps  I  may  take  a  journey  to  you  in  me  spring;  but  I  have 
been  ill  and  am  indolent  and  indecisive,  beeause  few  things  interest 
me.  These  fellows  first  abused  me  for  being  gloomy,  and  now  they 
are  wroth  that  I  am,  or  attempted  to  be,  facetious.  1  have  got  such  a 
cold  and  headache  that  I  can  nardly  see  what  I  scrawl ; — the  winters 
here  are  as  sharp  as  needles.  Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  you  rather 
fully  about  my  Italian  affairs ;  at  present  I  can  say  no  more  except 
that  you  shall  hear  farther  by-and-by. 

**  Your  Blackwood  accuses  me  of  treating  women  harshly :  it  may 
be  so, but  I  have  been  their  martyr;  my  whole  life  has  been  sacrificed 
to  them  and  by  them.  I  mean  tt>  leave  Venice  in  a  few  days,  but  yon 
will  address  your  letters  hert  as  usual.  When  1  fix  elsewhere,  yoa 
shall  know.*^ 

*  This  is  6ne  of  the  many  mistakes  into  which  his  distance  from  the  ioeDft 
of  literary  operations  led  turn.  The  gentleman  to  whom  the  hostile  article 
in  the  Magazine  is  here  attributed,  has  neyer,  either  then  or  since,  written  upon 
the  subject  of  the  noble  poet's  character  or  genius,  without  giving  vent  to  a 
feeling  of  admiration  as  enthusiastic  as  it  is  always  eloquently  and  power- 
fully expressed. 
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Soon  after  this  lettei  to  Mr.  Murrey  he  set  out  for  RsTcnna,  titmt 
which  place  we  Bhall  fiuil  his  correspondetine  for  the  next  year  BOd  k 
half  dated.  For  a  sliorl  time  after  his  arrival,  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  an  inn ;  but  the  Count  Guiccioli  having  allowed  him  to  hire  a  suits 
of  apartments  in  the  Palazzo  Guiccioh  itself,  he  was  once  more  lodged 
under  the  same  roof  with  his  mistress. 


LETTER  CCCU.  , 

TO  MK.  BOPPRUU 

"RaTenna.  December  31st,  1B19. 

"  I  have  been  here  this  week,  and  wai  obliged  to  put  on  my  anDoar 
and  go  the  night  after  my  arrival  to  the  Marquis  Cavalli's,  where  there 
were  between  two  and  ^ree  hundred  of  the  best  company  I  have  seen 
in  Italy, — more  beauty,  more  youth,  and  more  diamonds  among  the 
women  than  have  been  seen  these  lifiy  years  in  the  Sea-Sodom.*  I 
never  saw  such  a  difference  between  two  places  of  the  same  latitude 
(or  olatitude,  it  is  all  one),—music,  dancing,  and  |day,  all  in  dw  same 
iolle.  The  G.'s  object  appeared  to  be  to  parade  her  foreign  lover  u 
much  as  possible,  and,  faith,  if  she  seemed  to  glory  in  the  scandal,  it 
was  not  for  me  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  Nobody  seemed  suipriaed ;— «ll 
(he  women,  on  the  contTsry,  were,  as  it  were,  delighted  with  the  excel- 
lent example.  The  vice-legate,  and  all  the  other  vices,  were  as  polite 
as  could  be , — and  I,  who  had  acted  on  the  reserve,  was  fairly  obliged 
to  take  the  lady  under  my  arm,  and  look  aa  much  like  a  ciciobeo  a*  I 
could  on  so  short  a  notice, — to  say  nothing  of  the  embarrassment  of  a 
cocked  hat  and  sword,  much  more  formidable  to  me  than  ever  it  will 
be  to  the  enemy. 

"  I  write  in  great  haste — do  you  answer  as  hastily.  I  can  tmder* 
stand  nothing  of  all  this  |  but  it  seems  as  if  the  G.  had  been  presumsd 
to  be  planud,  and  was  determined  to  show  that  she  was  aou—piaula^ 
lion.  In  this  hemisphere,  being  the  greatest  moral  misfortune.  Bat 
this  is  mere  conjecture,  for  1  know  nothing  about  it— exceot  that  every 
body  are  very  kind  to  her,  and  not  discourteous  to  me.  FatherSf  and 
all  relations,  quite  agreeable. 

"  Yours  ever, 
-B. 

"P.8.  Best  respects  to  Mrs.  M. 

"  I  would  strnd  Ihe  eompUmaOt  of  the  eeason ;  but  the  season  itself 
is  so  little  complimentary  with  snow  and  rain  that  1  wait  for  sun- 
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LETTER  CCCLn. 

TO  MR.  MOORS. 

''January  3d,  1830. 

*'»rT  DEAR  MOORl, 

"  •  To-day  it  is  my  wedding-day, 
*     And  all  the  folks  would  stare 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 
And  I  should  dine  at  Ware.' 
Or  thus f^ 

** Here 's  a  happy  new  year!  but  with  reason 
I  beg  you  Ml  permit  me  to  say — 
Wish  me  many  returns  of  the  ieaMon^ 
But  as  few  as  you  please  of  the  day. 

'*  My  this  present  writing  is  to  direct  you  that,  {f  sft«  €hoo9t$t  abe 
may  see  the  MS.  Memoir  in  your  possession.  I  wish  her  to  have  Uir 
play,  in  all  cases,  even  though  it  will  not  be  published  till  after  lay 
decease.  For  this  purpose,  it  were  but  just  that  Lady  B.  should  know 
what  is  there  said  of  her  and  hers,  that  she  may  hiave  full  power  to 
remark  on  or  respond  to  any  part  or  parts,  as  may  seem  fitting  to  her- 
self.   This  is  fair  dealing,  I  presume,  in  all  events. 

**  To  change  the  subject,  are  you  in  England !  I  send  you  ui  epitaph 
for  Castlereagh. 

Another  for  Pitt— 

^  With  death  doomM  to  grapple 
Beneath  this  cold  slab,  he 
Who  lied  in  the  Chapel 
Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 

/'  The  gods  seem  to  have  made  me  poetical  this  day  :— 

"In  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine, 
Will.  Cobbett  has  done  well: 
You  visit  him  on  earth  again, 
He  *11  visit  you  in  helL 

''  You  come  to  him  on  earth  again. 
He  11  go  with  you  to  helL 

"  Pray  let  not  these  versiculi  go  forth  with  mv  name,  except  amon^ 
the  initiated,  because  my  friend  H.  has  foamed  into  a  reformer,  and,  I 
greatly  fear,  will  subsidt*  into  Newgate ;  since  the  Honourable  Housey 
according  to  Galignain's  Reports  of  Parliamentary  Debates,  are 
menacing  a  prosecution  to  a  pamphlet  of  his.  I  shall  be  very  sorry 
to  hear  of  any  thing  but  good  for  him,  particularly  in  these  miserable 
squabbles;  but  these  are  the  natural  effects  of  taking  a  part  in  them. 

'*  For  mv  own  part,  1  had  a  sad  scene  since  you  went.  Ooont  Ga. 
came  for  his  wife,  and  none  of  those  consequences  which  Scott  pro* 
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pbesied  eniued.  There  was  no  damagesysui  in  Enflaiid,aiid  so  Soolt  > 
lost  his  wager.  But  there  was  a  mat  scene,  for  she  would  not*  al 
firM,  go  hack  with  him— «t  least,  she  did  go  back  with  him;  but  he 
insisted,  reasonably  enough,  that  all  communication  should  be  broken 
off  between  her  and  me.  60,.  finding  Italy  very  dull,  and  having  a 
fever  tertian,  I  packed  up  my  valise  and  prepared  to  cross  the  Alps; 
but  my  daughter  fell  ill,  and  detained  me. 

'*  After  her  arrival  at  Ravenna,  the  Ouiccioli  fell  ill  a^ain  too ;  and, 
at  last,  her  father  (who  had,  all  along,  opposed  the  liaison  most  vio- 
lently till  now)  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  she  was  in  such  a  state  thai 
he  begged  me  to  come  and  see  tier,— and  that  her  husband  had 
acquiesced,  in  consequence  of  her  relapse,  and  that  he  (her  father) 
would  guarantee  all  this,  and  that  there  would  be  no  farther  scenes  in 
consequence  between  them,  and  that  I  should  not  be  compromised  in 
any  way.  I  set  out  ^oon  after,  and  have  been  here  ever  since.  I 
found  her  a  good  deal  altered,  but  getting  better : — all  this  comes  of 
reading  Corinna. 

^  The  Carnival  is  about  to  begin,  and  I  saw  about  two  or  three 
hundred  people  at  the  Marquis  Cavalli's  the  other  evening,  with  as 
much  youth,  beauty,  and  diamonds  amon^  the  women,  as  ever  are- 
raged  in  the  like  number.  My  appearance  in  waiting  on  the  Guiccioli 
was  considered  as  a  thing  of  course.  The  Marquis  is  her  uncle,  and 
naturally  considered  me  as  her  relation. 

**  The  paper  is  out,  and  so  is  the  letter.  Pray  write.  Address  to 
Venice,  whence  the  letters  will  beXorwarded. 

^  Yours,  &C. 


LETTER  CCCUIL 

TO  MR.  HOPPirSR. 

**  Ravenna,  January  90tlv  1WI» 
I  have  not  decided  any  thing  about  remdning  at  Ravmuia.    Ibh 
stay  a  day,  a  week,  a  year,  all  my  life;  but  all  tins  depends  opoa  whA 
I  can  neither  see  nor  foresee.    1  came  because  I  was  oalledt  and  wtt 

E»  the  moment  that  I  perceive  what  may  render  my  departure  proper. 
Y  attachment  has  neither  the  blindness  of  the  begmning,  nor  Um 
microscopic  accuracy  of  the  close  to  such  liaisons ;  but  *  thne  and  the' 
hour*  must  decide  upon  what  I  do.    I  can  as  yet  say  nothing,  becanso 
I  hardly  know  any  thing  beyond  what  I  have  told  you. 

**  I  wrote  to  you  Uist  post  for  my  moveables,  as  tnero  is  no  getting 
a  lodging  with  a  chair  or  table  hero  ready ;  and  as  I  have  already  some' 
things  of  the  sort  at  Bologna  which  I  had  last  summer  there  for  my 
daughter,  1  have  directed  them  to  be  moved ;  and  wish  the  like  to  be 
done  with  those  of  Venice,  that  I  may  at  least  get  out  of  the  *  Albeno 
Imperiale,*  which  i$  imperial  in  all  trae  sense  cm  the  epithet.  Bamni 
may  be  paid  for  his  poison.  I  forsot  to  thank  you  ana  Mrs.  Hoppner 
for  a  whole  treasure  of  toys  for  Ailegni  before  our  departure;  it  was 
very  kind,  and  we  are  very  gratefuL 

*'  Your  account  of  the  weeding  of  the  Govemoi's  party  is  very  en* 
tertaining.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  consular  excepCionSti  dot 
and  it  is  right  that  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  woman  of  probity,  should 
find  it  so,  particularly  in  a  place  where  Ibere  are  not  *tett  righteous.* 


M 


tkB.ll 


A>  la  MkOto^^  b^Hd  IMC  MB  rtnolf  Hlfc  krt  *«n.  Bot  even 
M^ Ma^ fta^^^^iMly  cMnnr i  Mr bni^ if  te  gwter, na- 


fc«»fc»fait0^fTJfy  _  

~  Tb  aMw  >  a  fcM  deep  hcM.  TWm  w  «  aEa(R,aBd  opm^— 
■  Miihy  ■ML  Pmjtkepoiter 
= '  "X^^lrtMefciKHr, 


■■  lUreana,  Januuy  31>t,  1890> 
~  T«B  VMM  hMidiy  ha»  been  uoub!^  with  the  r^moral  of  m)'  fv 
■Mn^bMAcnHMoeto  bt  hwl  n-:  <«  -  ['     '  11::  <»,  uid  I  have 
iaM  Ma  W  have  Ihat  of  the  rooms  >t  'i  :    :   r  nj  dinghler 

Amb ■  lh« SMMMTRMOTed  here.      1.  be  at  It^t  u 

■Wt«llfatlMdeHnace.M  thkt  )oii  ^.r.  .  .m-  i^  wity,  and  tiM 
CMtn.  HtM  An  fM  e*»n  Ihiu  tn>w  ikmi^iu.  <  xt-^iit  aome  lighter 
Mkfaa  lk«a  fVvtf  or  Fteaaa. 

"W  Scan  iaiiwi«altw»»B»f»i  WHO  him,  and  plead  UaincM 
tta  wfcak  aad  aria  cawa  •■  nf  ant  i«|lyiti« : — dn-adful  u  the  exertioa 
tt  lami  aiiliat  1W  Ciaalval  Wta  ia  )«•  botaienma,  bat  w«  bava 
Wb  Md  a  Ifeaabab  I  earned  Bvikn  lo  both,  utd  l>f  canied  away,  t 
a  of  Uip  Auciety  here  than 


tt  liat  af  V»«iPe    wmlkgt  Ihai  I  mak  of  the  nativt  aociety  only. 

■I  an  dnUiB^  vny  hard  lo  leani  now  lo  double  a  sIiawl,aiidabonld 
PtcccfJ  I'.'  .'.'iv.'r  1^'"!  it'  I  Ji'j  j'<<:  .ilnay*  double  it  Ilie  wKHif  side 
ottl ;  .iij'.'  -nA  bring  Bivay  two,  ao  as  to  put 

alt  itu   ^.  .     ^  ■  li'ir  Stm'lt  iii  the  cold  till  every 

body  can  get  back  their  properly.  But  il  is  a  dreadfully  moral  place, 
for  you  iiiust  not  look  at  iuiy  body's  wifr  excfpt  your  neighbour's, — 
if  you  go  lo  the  next  door  but  one,  yoti  are  si-olded,  and  presumed  lo 
be  pertiilious.  And  then  a  relazione  or  an  amicizia  seems  to  be  a  te- 
guliir  affrtir  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  at  whieh  period,  if  iliere  oc- 
cur B  widowhood,  it  finishes  by  a  aposalizio ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  it 
has  BO  many  rules  of  its  own  thai  il  is  not  much  belter.  A  man  actu- 
ally becomes  a  piece  of  female  property, — they  won't  lei  their  Servmti 
marry  until  there  is  a  vacancy  for  themselves.  I  know  two  inslauces 
of  this  in  one  family  here. 

»  To-night  there  was  a •  Lottery  after  the  opera  i  it  ia  an  odd 

ceremony.  Ilankes  and  I  took  tickets  of  it,  and  buffooned  together 
»ery  merrdy.  He  is  gone  to  Firenie.  Mrs.  J  "  "  should  have  sent 
you  my  postscript ;  there  was  no  occasion  to  have  bored  you  in  person. 

*  The  word  here,  being  under  the  snl,  ii  illPKiblc. 
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I  never  interfere  in  any  body's  squabbles^— she  may  scratch  your  fjeuse 
herself. 

'*  The  weather  here  has  been  dreadful — sqqw  several  feet— a  ./Stone 
broke  down  a  bridge,  and  flooded  heaven  knows  how  many  ccunpi; 
then  rain  came — and  it  is  ^till  thawing— so  tliat  my  saddle-horses  have 
a  sinecure  till  the  roads  become  more  practicable.  Why  did  Lega  give 
away  the  goat !  a  blockhead — 1  must  have  him  again. 

**  Will  you  pay  Missiaglia  and  the  Buffo  Buffini  of  the  Gran  Bre- 
tagna.  I  heard  from  Moore,  who  is  at  Paris ;  I  had  previously  written 
to  him  in  Londout  but  he  has  not  yet  got  my  letter,  apparently. 

**  Believe  me9  iitcJ^ 


LETTER  CCCLV. 

TQIOU  MURaAT. 

^  Ravenna,  February  7th,  1890. 

^'  I  have  had  no  letter  from  you  these  two  months ;  but  since  I  came 
here  in  December,  1819, 1  sent  you  a  letter  for  Moore,  who  is  God 
knows  »Atfre — in  Paris  or  London,  I  presume.  I  have  copied  and  col 
the  Third  Canto  of  Don  Juan  inio  tmOf  because  it  ^as  too  long;  andl 
tell  you  this  beforehand,  because  in  case  of  any  reckoning  betweea 
you  and  me,  these  two  are  only  to  go  for  one,  as  this  was  the  original 
form,  and,  in  fact,  the  two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  of  the  Irsl : 
so  remember  that  I  have  not  made  this  division  to  double  upon  mw; 
but  merely  to  suppress  some  tediousness  in  the  aspect  of  tne  thing. 
I  should  have  served  you  a  pretty  trick  if  I  had  sent  jrou,  for  exampiSf 
cantos  of  50  stanzas  each. 

*'  I  am  translating  the  First  Canto  of  Pulci*s  Mor^ante  Maggioreu 
and  have  half  done  it ;  but  these  last  days  of  the  Canuval  confuse  and 
interrupt  every  thing. 

^  I  have  not  yet  sent  off  the  Cantos,  and  have  some  doubt  whether 
they  ought  to  be  published,  for  they  have  not  the  spirit  of  the  first 
The  outcry  has  not  frightened  but  it  has  hmri  me,  and  I  have  not  wriW 
ten  con  amort  this  time.  It  is  very  decent,  however,  and  as  dull  at 
'  the  last  new  comedv.' 

**  I  think  my  translations  of  Pulci  will  make  you  stare.  It  most  be 
put  by  the  original,  stanza  for  stanza,  and  verse  for  verse ;  and  joa 
wdl  see  what  was  permitted  in  a  Catholic  country  and  a  bigoted  age 
to  a  churchman,  on  the  score  of  religion ;— and  so  tell  those  buffoons 
who  accuse  me  of  attacking  the  Liturgy. 

**  I  write  in  the  greatest  haste,  it  being  the  hour  of  the  Corso,  and  I 
must  ffo  and  buffoon  with  the  rest.  My  daughter  Alle^  is  just  gone 
with  the  Countess  G.  in  Count  G.*s  coach  and  six,  to  join  the  caval* 
cade,  and  I  must  follow  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Ravenna  world.  Our 
old  Cardinal  is  dead,  and  the  new  one  not  appointed  yet ;  but  the 
masking  goes  on  the  same,  the  vice-legate  bemff  a  good  governor* 
We  have  had  hideous  frost  and  snow,  but  all  is  mud  again. 

•*  Yours,  &c« 


"Ho 


NOTICES  OF  THE 
LETTER  CCCLVI. 


"  Ravenna,  Febniaiy  19,  ISdO. 
"  I  have  toom  for  you  in  the  house  here,  as  I  had  in  Venire,  if  you 
think  di  to  make  use  of  it ;  bm  do  not  expect  to  find  the  same  gor- 
geous suite  of  lapcsined  halls.  Nf^ither  dangers  nor  tropieal  heals  luve 
ever  prevented  your  peuetraimg  \ther^ver  you  had  a  mind  to  it,  and 
why  should  the  snow  now !— Italian  snow— lie  on  it !— an  pray  uome. 

's  heart  yeaniH  for  you,  and  mayhap  for  your  silver  broad  pieces ; 

your  playfellow,  the  monkey,  is  nlone  and  inconsolable. 

1  forget  wliether  you  admire  or  tol'rale  red  hair,  so  that  1  rather 
dread  showbg  you  ctll  that  1  have  about  me  and  around  me  in  this 
city.  Come,  nevertheless, — you  can  pay  Dante  a  momltig  visit,  and 
I  will  undertake  thai  Theodore  and  Honona  v^ill  be  moat  happy  to  see 
you  in  the  forest  hard  by.  We  Goiha,  also,  of  Ravenna  hope  you  will 
m>l  despise  our  arch-Ooih,  Theodoric.  I  must  leave  it  to  these 
worlliics  to  entertain  vou  all  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  seeing  that  I  have 
none  at  all  myself — tlie  lark,lhMt  rouses  me  from  my  slumbers,  being 
an  afternoon  bird.  But,  then,  all  your  evenings,  and  as  much  aa  you 
can  give  me  of  your  nights,  will  be  mine.  Ay!  and  you  will  find  me 
eating  fleeh,  too,  like  yourself  or  any  other  cannibal,  except  it  be  upon 
Fridays.     Then,  there  are  more  (.'aiitos  (and  be  d — d  to  them)  of  what 

the  courteous  reader,  Mr.  S ,  callsCrnb-atreet,  in  my  drawer, 

whi':h  I  have  a  tittle  scheme  to  commit  to  your  rharge  for  England  ; 
only  1  must  first  cul  up  (or  eui  down)  two  aforesnid  Cantos  into  three, 
because  I  am  grown  base  and  mercenary,  and  it  is  an  ill  precedent  to 
let  my  Merasnas,  Murray,  get  too  much  for  hia  money.  1  am  busy, 
also,  with  Puici — tranalaling — servilely  tranalaling,  stanza  for  stanza, 
and  Une  for  line — two  octaves  every  mght, — the  same  allowance  as  at 
Veniee. 

"  Would  you  call  al  your  banker's  at  Bologna,  and  ask  him  for  some 
letters  lying  there  for  nie,  and  burn  them  ? — or  I  will — so  do  not  bum 
them,  but  bring  them, — and  believe  me  ever  mid  very  Hffeclionately 
"  Yours, 

"  P.S.  I  have  a  particular  wish  to  hear  from  yotmelf  something 
About  Cyprus,  ao  pray  recollect  all  that  you  can.— 4Joocl  nigbt." 


LETTER  CCCLVII. 


"Ravenna,  Feb.  SIst,  1880. 

"  The  buU-dogs  will  be  very  agreeable.  I  have  only  those  of  this 
eoimtry,  whu,  though  good,  have  not  the  tenacity  of  tooth  and  stoic- 
ism in  endnrHuce  of  uiy  canine  fellow-ciiizcns:  then  pta^  send  them 
by  the  readiest  conveyance — perha[>8  best  by  sea.  Mr,  kinnaird  will 
disburse  for  them,  and  deduct  from  the  amount  on  your  application  or 
that  of  Captain  Tyler. 

"  1  sec  the  good  old  King  is  gone  to  his  place.    One  can't  help  being- 
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sorry,  though  blindnessy  and  age*  and  insamty  aie  aoppoaed  to  be 
drawbacks  on  human  felidty ;  Got  I  am  not  at  aU  sure  tnat  the  latter 
at  least  might  not  render  him  ha^er  than  any  of  his  siAjects. 

**  I  have  no  thouffhta  of  coming  to  the  coronation^  thoush  I  ahould 
like  to  see  it,  and  though  I  have  a  right  to  be  a  puppet  in  it ;  but  my 
division  with  Lady  Byron,  which  has  drawn  an  eq|uinoctial  line  be- 
tween me  and  mine  in  aU  other  things,  will  operate  m  this  also  to  pre* 
vent  my  being  in  the  same  procession. 

**  By  Saturday's  post  I  sent  you  four  packets,  containing  Cantos 
Third  and  Fburth.  Recollect  that  these  two  cantos  reckon  only  u 
one  with  you  and  me,  being  in  fact  the  third  canto  cut  into  two,  becanse 
I  found  it  too  long.  Remember  this,  and  do  n*t  imagine  that  them 
could  be  any  other  motive.  The  whole  is  about  995  stansas,  more  or 
less,  and  a  lyric  of  96  lines,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  than  the  fint 
511^^  cantos :  but  the  truth  is,  that  I  made  the  first  too  long,  and 
should  have  cut  those  down  also  had  I  thought  better.  Instead  of 
sa3ring  in  future  for  ao  many  cantos,  say  so  many  stanzas  or  pagetf: 
it  was  Jacob  Tonson*s  way,  and  certainly  the  best ;  it  prevents  mis- 
takes. I  might  have  aent  you  a  dozen  cantos,  of  40  stanzas  eacfar* 
those  of  *  The  MinstreP  (Beattie's)  are  no  longer,— and  ruined  you 
at  once,  if  you  do  n't  suffer  as  it  is.  But  recollect  that  you  are  not 
pinned  domn  to  any  thing  you  say  in  a  letter,  and  that,  calfiilating 
even  these  two  cantos  as  one  only  (which  they  were  and  are  to  be 
reckoned),  you  are  not  botmd  by  your  offer.  Act  as  may  seem  fair  to 
all  parties. 

''I  have  finished  my  translation  of  the  First  Canto  of  the  ^Moigante 
Maggiore*  of  Pulci,  wnich  I  will  transcribe  and  send.  It  is  the  parent^ 
not  only  of  Whistlecrait,  but  of  all  jocose  Italian  poetry.  Yon  mmt 
inrint  it  side  by  side  with  the  original  Itelian,  because  I  wish  the  reader 
to  judge  of  the  fidelity:  it  is  stanza  for  stanza,  and  often  line  for  line» 
if  not  word  for  word. 

**  You  ask  me  for  a  volume  of  manners,  &c.  on  Italy.  Perhaps  I 
am  in  the  case  to  know  more  of  them  than  most  EnffUshmen,  becmise 
I  have  lived  among  the  natives,  and  in  parte  of  the  country  where 
Englishmen  never  resided  before  (I  speak  of  Romagna  and  thifl  place 
particulady) ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  I  do  not  choose  to 
treat  in  print  on  such  a  subject  1  have  lived  in  their  houses  and  in 
the  heart  of  their  families,  sometimes  merely  as  *  amioo  di  eaaa,*  and 
sometimes  as  '  amico  di  cuore'  of  the  Dama,  and  in  neither  ease  do  I 
feel  myself  authorized  in  making  a  hotik  of  them.  Their  moral  ia  not 
your  moral ;  their  life  is  not  your  life ;  you  woodd  not  understand  it: 
it  is  not  English,  nor  French,  nor  Gennan,  whidi  you  would  all  under 
stand.  The  conventual  educatimi,  the  cavalier  aervitnde,  the  habite 
of  thought  and  living  are  so  entirety  different,  and  the  diflerence 
becomes  so  much  more  striking  the  more  you  live  intimately  with 
them,  that  I  know  not  how  to  make  you  comprehend  s  people  who 
are  at  once  temperate  and  profligate,  serious  m  their  characters  and 
buflbons  in  their  amusements,  capaUe  of  impreasions  and  paaalonap 
which  are  at  once  mMm  and  iniraM  (what  you  find  in  no  other 
nation),  and  who  actually  have  no  society  (what  we  would  call  ao), 
as  you  may  see  by  their  comedies ;  they  have  no  real  comedy,  not 
even  in  Ooldoni,  and  that  ia  becaoae  they  have  no  society  to  draw  il 
from. 

'*  Their  conversazioni  are  not  society  at  an.  Theyfi>^^<hMte 
to  talk,  and  into  companv  to  bold  Aeir  tongues.    The  vemm  sit  in  a 

Vol.  IT.-    " 
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eiiEle,  and  the  men  gather  inui  groups,  or  they  play  at  dreary  faro,  or 
'  lotto  reale.'  for  small  sums.  Their  academic  are  concerts  like  our 
own,  with  belter  niiisic  and  more  form.  Their  best  thiiig«  are  the  car- 
nival balls  and  mawjuerades,  when  every  body  runs  mad  Tor  ais  weeks. 
Aitet  iheir  dinners  and  suppers  Ihey  make  extempore  verses  and  buf- 
foon one  another;  but  it  is  in  a  humour  ndich  you  would  nol  ecLter 
into,  ye  of  the  north. 

"  In  their  houses  it  is  belter.  I  should  know  something  of  the  mai- 
ler, having  had  a  pretty  general  experience  among  their  women,  from 
the  fisherman's  wife  up  to  the  Nobil  Dama,  whom  I  serve.  Their 
system  has  its  rules,  and  its  fitnesses,  and  its  decorums,  so  aa  to  be 
reduced  in  a  kind  of  discipline  or  game  at  hearts,  which  admits  few 
deviations,  unless  you  wish  to  lose  it.  They  are  extremely  tenacious, 
and  jealous  as  furies,  uoi  pemuiting  their  lovers  even  to  many  if  they 
can  help  it,  and  keeping  them  always  close  to  them  in  public  as  in 
private,  whenever  they  can.  In  short,  they  transfer  marriage  to 
adultery,  and  strike  the  not  out  of  thai  commandment.  The  reason 
is,  that  they  marry  for  their  parents,  and  love  for  themselves.  They 
exact  fidelity  from  a  lover  aa  a  debt  of  honour,  while  they  pay  the  hus- 
band as  a  tradesman,  that  is,  uoi  at  all.  You  hear  a  person's  charac- 
ter, male  or  female,  canvassed,  nol  as  depending  on  their  conduct  to 
their  huslrands  or  wives,  but  to  their  mistress  or  lover.  If  I  wrote  a 
quano,  I  do  n't  know  that  1  could  do  more  than  amplify  what  I  have 
here  noted.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  they  do  all  this,  the 
greatest  outward  respect  is  to  be  paid  to  the  husbands,  not  only  by  the 
ladies,  but  by  their  Servenii — particularly  if  the  husband  serves  do  one 
himself  (which  is  not  often  the  case,  however) ;  ao  that  you  would 
often  suppose  them  relaiiona — the  Servente  making  the  figure  of  one 
adopted  into  tlie  family.  Sometimes  the  ladies  run  a  Uitle  restive  and 
elope,  or  divide,  or  make  a  scene  ;  but  this  is  at  starling,  generally, 
when  Ihey  know  no  better,  or  when  they  fall  in  love  with  a  foreigner, 
or  some  such  anomaly,— &nd  is  always  reckoned  imnecessary  and 
extravagant. 

**  You  inqmre  after  Dante's  Prophecy ;  I  have  not  done  more  than 
six  hundred  lines,  but  will  vaticinate  ai  leisure. 

"  Of  the  bust  I  kuow  nothing..  No  cameos  or  seals  are  to  be  cut 
here  or  elsewhere  thai  1  know  of,  in  any  good  style.  Hobhouse  should 
write  himself  to  Thorwaldseu  :  the  batit  was  made  and  paid  for  three 
years  ago. 

"  Pray  tell  Mrs.  Leigh  to  request  Lady  Byron  to  urge  forward  the 
transfer  from  the  funds.  I  wrote  to  Lady  Byron  on  business  this  post. 
addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  D.  Kimiaird." 


LETTER  CCCLVIII. 

TO   MB.  B&NRBS. 

"  Ravenna,  February  '2titli,  iti-H). 
■*  Pulci  and  1  are  waiting  for  you  with  impatience ;  but  1  buddo 
we  must  give  way  to  the  attraction  of  the  Bolognese  gall< 


c  there  are  none  liVe  the  Venetian — above  all,  Giorgione. 

remember  well'his  Judgment  of  .Solomon  in  the  Mariscalciii  in  Bi 
Inifria.    The  real  mother  is  beautiful,  exquisitely  beautiful.    Bnv  lie 
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by  all  means,  if  you  can,  and  take  her  home  with  you :  put  her  in 
safety— for  be  assured  there  are  troublous  times  brewing  for  Italy; 
and  as  I  never  could  keep  out  of  a  row  in  my  life,  it  will  be  my  iatet 
I  dare  say,  to  be  over  head  and  ears  in  it ;  but  no  matter,  these  aia  the 
stronger  reasons  for  coming  to  see  me  soon. 

« I  have  more  of  Scott's  novels  (for  surely  they  are  Scott's)  since 
we  met,  and  am  more  and  more  delighted.  I  think  that  I  even  prefer 
them  to  his  poetry,  which  (by-the-way)  I  redde  for  the  first  time  m  ray 
life  in  your  rooms  in  Trinity  College. 

**  There  are  some  curious  commentaries  on  Dante  preserved  here, 
which  vou  should  see.  Believe  me  ever,  faithfully  and  most  aifiK^ 
tionately, 

**  Yours,  &c<' 

LETTER  CCCLDC. 

TO  MR.  MUaiAT. 

"*  Ravenna,  March  1st,  lasa 

''  I  sent  you  by  last  post  the  translation  of  the  First  Canto  of  the 
Morgante  Maggiore,  and  wish  you  to  ask  Rose  about  the  word 
'  sbergo,'  i.  e.  *  usbei^,'  which  I  have  translated  cmrau.  I  soraeel 
that  it  means  hdmei  also.  Now,  if  so,  which  of  the  senses  is  Best 
accordant  with  the  text  t  I  have«dopted  cuirass,  but  will  be  amenA- 
ble  to  reasons.  Of  the  natives,  some  say  one,  and  some  t'other; 
but  they  are  no  great  Tuscans  in  Romagna.  However,  I  will  uk 
Sgricci  (the  famous  impruvisatore)  to-morrow,  who  is  a  native  of 
Arezzo.  The  Countess  Guiccioli,  who  is  reckoned  a  very  cultivated 
voung  lady,  and  the  dictionary,  say  cmrau.  I  have  written  cuirasSt 
but  fulmet  runs  in  my  head  nevertheless — and  will  run  in  verse  very 
well,  whilk  is  the  principal  point.  1  will  ask  the  Sposa  Spina  Spinelli, 
too,  the  Florentine  bride  of  Count  Gabriel  Rusponi,  just  imported 
from  Florence,  and  get  the  sense  out  of  somebody. 

"  I  have  just  been  visiting  the  new  Cardinal,  who  arrived  the  day 
before  yesterday  in  his  legation.  He  seems  a  good  old  gentleman, 
pious  and  simple,  and  not  quite  like  his  predecessor,  who  was  a  bon- 
vivant,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  words. 

^  Enclosed  is  a  letter  which  I  received  some  time  ago  from  Dallas. 
It  will  explain  itself.  I  have  not  answered  it  This  comes  of  doing 
people  good.  At  one  time  or  another  (including  copyrights)  this  per- 
son has  had  about  fourteen  hundred  pounds  of  my  money,  and  he 
writes  what  he  calls  a  posthumous  worii  about  me,  and  a  serubfav 
letter  accusing  me  of  treating  him  ill,  when  I  never  did  any  sooa 
thing.  It  is  true  that  I  left  off  letter-writing,  as  I  have  done  with 
almost  every  body  else ;  but  I  can't  see  how  Uut  was  misusing  him* 

^  I  lock  upon  his  epistle  as  the  consequence  of  my  not  sendug  hiai 
another  hundred  pounds,  which  he  wrote  to  me  for  about  two  yean 
ago,  and  which  I  tliought  proper  to  withhold,  be  having  had  his  shaiei 
methought,  of  what  I  could  dispone  upon  others. 

**  In  your  last  you  ask  me  aifter  my  articles  of  domestic  wants :  I 
believe  they  are  as  usual ;  the  bull-dsgs,  magnesia*  soda-powdsiVt 
tooth-powders,  brushes,  and  every  thing  of  the  kind  which  are  hi|a 
unattainable.  You  still  ask  me  to  return  to  England :  alas !  to  fduit 
purpose  ?  You  do  not  know  what  ^ou  are  requinng.  Return  I  most, 
prooablv,  some  dav  or  other  (if  1  hve),  soooer  or  bter/  but  it  w31  not 

OS 
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be  fbr  pleasure,  nor  can  it  end  in  good.  You  inquire  after  ray  health 
and  BFiMTS  111  large  letters .  my  health  can'l  be  very  bad,  for  I  cured 
myselT  of  a  sharp  tertian  ague,  in  three  weeks,  with  cold  water,  which 
had  held  my  stoutest  gondolier  for  months,  not  withstanding  all  the 
bark  of  the  apothecary,— a  circumslanee  nhieh  surprised  Dr.  Aglietli. 
vho  said  it  was  a  proof  of  ^eal  sLaniina,  parlicuiarly  in  so  epidemic 
a  season.  I  did  il  out  of  dislike  to  the  taste  of  barK  (which  I  can't 
bear),  and  succeeded,  contrary  to  the  prophecies  of  every  body,  by 
■imply  taking  nothing  at  all.  As  to  ipirili,  ihey  are  unequal,  now 
faign,  now  low,  like  other  people's,  I  suppose,  and  depending  upon 
circumstances. 

"  Pray  send  me  W.  Scott's  new  novels.  What  are  their  names  and 
characters  t  1  read  some  of  his  former  ones,  at  least  once  a  day,  for 
an  hour  or  so.  The  last  are  loo  liurned :  he  forgets  Ravenswood'a 
name,  and  calls  him  G<ig^r  aiidthenjVorman;  and  Girder,  the  cooper, 
is  styled  now  Gilbert,  and  now  Johi  ;  and  he  do  n't  make  enough  of 
Montrose;  but  Uulgetty  is  excellent,  and  so  is  Lucy  Ashlon,  and  the 
b — li  her  mother.  Wlwt  is  hanhot?  and  what  do  you  call  his  other! 
are  there  two?  Pray  make  him  write  at  least  two  a  year:  I  like  no 
reading  so  well. 

"  The  editor  of  the  Bologna  Telegraph  has  sent  me  a  paper  with 
extracts  from  Mr.  Mulock's  (his  name  always  reminds  me  of  Muley 
Moloch  of  Morocco) 'Atheism  answered,'  in  which  there  is  a  long 
eulogiuffl  of  my  poesy,  and  a  great  '  eompatiraento'  for  my  misery. 
I  never  could  understand  what  they  mean  by  accusing  me  of  irreligion. 

However,  they  may  have  it  their  own  way.    This  gentler 

says  in  good  i 

t  accuse  myself  of  being 

"  Yours,  &.C,'' 


LETTER  CCCLX. 


"  Ravemia.  Hard)  Hh,  ISM. 

"  In  case,  in  yoai  country,  you  should  not  readily  lay  hands  on  the 
Morgante  Maggiore,  I  send  you  the  original  text  of  the  Kitsi  Canto, 
to  correspond  with  the  translation  which  I  sent  you  a  few  days  ago. 
It  is  from  the  Naples  edition  in  quarto  of  1733, — dated  Florence,  how- 
ever, by  a  (rick  of  the  traiU,  which  you,  as  one  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns of  the  profession,  will  perfectly  understand  without  any  farther 
spieeazjone. 

"  It  is  strange  that  here  nobody  understands  the  real  precise  mean- 
ingof'abergo,' oriwbergo,'*  an  old  Tuscaffword,  which  I  have  rcii 
den^d  ctriroji  (hut  am  not  sure  it  is  not  helmet).  I  have  asked  at  leaf 
twenty  people,  learned  and  ignorant,  male  and  female,  including  poet! 
and  officers  civil  and  military.  The  dictionary  says  cuiron.  bu 
gives  no  authority ;  andafemale  friend  of  mine  says  portitce/y  rai'roe 
which  makes  me  doubt  the  fact  still  more  than  before.  Ginguene 
says, '  bonnet  de  fer,'  with  the  usual  superficial  decision  of  a  French- 

*  It  huhesn  niggeitad  to  roe  that  usbergo  ii  obnouil;  llio  s&mo  u  hiu- 
iMitk,  h»b«tjoim,  fce.,  all  from  th»  German  hali-berg,  or  coverini  of  (he  neck. 
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man,  so  that  I  can't  believe  him :  and  what  between  the  dictionary, 
the  Italian  woman,  and  the  Frenchman,  there  *8  no  trusting  to  a  word 
they  say.  The  context  too,  which  should  decide,  admits  equally  of 
either  meaning,  as  you  will  perceive.  Ask  Rose,  Hobhouse,  Meri* 
vale,  and  Foscolo,  and  vote  with  the  majority.  Is  Frere  a  good  Tus- 
can! if  he  be,  bother  him  too.  I  have  tried,  you  see,  to  be  as  accurate 
as  I  well  could.  This  is  my  third  or  fourth  letter,  or  packet^  within 
the  last  twenQr  days.** 


(.ETTER  CCCLXI. 

TO  MR.  MURIUT. 

**  Ravenna,  March  14th,  ia90». 

**  Enclosed  is  Dante's  Prophecy— Visioii— or  what  not.*  Where  I 
have  left  more  than  one  reading  (which  I  have  done  often),  you  may 
adopt  that  which  Gilford,  Frere,  Rose,  and  Hobhouse,  and  others  m 
your  Utican  Senate  think  the  best,  or  least  bad.  The  preface  will  ex- 
plain all  that  is  explicable.  These  are  but  the  first  four  cantos :  if 
approved,  I  will  go  on. 

^  Pray  mind  in  printing;  and  let  some  good  Italian  scholar  correct 
the  Italian  quotations. 

'*  Four  days  ago  I  was  overturned  in  an  open  carriage  between  the 
river  and  a  steep  bank : — wheels  dashed  to  pieces,  slight  bruises,  nar- 
row escape,  ana  all  that ;  but  no  harm  done,  thourii  coachman,  fool- 
roan,  horses,  and  vehicle  were  all  mixed  together  like  macaroni.  It 
was  owing  to  bad  driving,  as  I  say ;  but  the  coachman  swears  to  a 
start  on  the  part  of  the  horses.  Vv  e  went  against  a  post  on  the  verge 
of  a  steep  bank,  and  capsized.  I  usually  go  out  of  the  town  in  a  car- 
riage, and  meet  the  saddle  horses  at  the  bridge ;  it  was  m  going  there 
that  we  boggled ;  but  I  got  my  ride,  as  usual,  alter  the  accident.  They 
say  here  it  was  all  owing  to  St  Antonio  of  Padua  (serious,  I  assure 
you)i — ^who  does  thirteen  miracles  a  day^-ihai  worse  did  not  come 
of  it.  I  have  no  obfection  to  this  being  ms  fourteenth  in  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  He  presides  over  overturns  and  all  escapes  therefrom, 
it  seems ;  and  th^  dedicate  pictures,  ite,  to  him,  as  the  sailors  once 
did  to  Neptune,  alter  *  the  high  Roman  fashioD.* 

**  Tours,  in  haste.** 


•  There  were  in  this  Poem,  origlBslly,  three  Unee  of  renmrkeble  strength 
and  Mveritj,  whieh,  ■•  the  Italian  poet  against  whom  they  were  directed  was 
then  living,  were  omitted  in  the  poblkation.    I  shall  here  give  them  fivm 

memory.  

''  The  prostitution  of  his  Mnae  and  Wife, 
Both  beautifn],  and  both  bj  him  debased, 
Shall  salt  his  bisad  and  give  him  meaas  of  lifii.'' 


NOTICES  OF  THE 


LETTER  CCCLXn. 

TO  Mt,  HURRtr. 

"  Ravenna,  March  30th,  1890. 
"Last  post  I  sent  you  'The  Vision  of  Dante,' — first  four  cSBlot. 
BocloEed  you  will  find,  line  far  line,  in  ihWA  rkytnt  {Urza  r(n«t)i  of 
which  your  British  blackguard  reader  aa  yet  understands  iiothW, 
FaKny  of  Rimini.  You  know  that  she  was  bom  here,  and  mamMl, 
and  slain,  from  Cary,  Boyd,  and  suirh  people.  I  have  done  it  into 
cramp  EngUah,  line  for  line,  and  rhyme  for  rhyme,  to  try-  the  posri- 
bility.  You  had  be?t  append  it  to  the  poems  already  sent  by  last  three 
posts,  i  shall  not  allow  you  lo  play  the  tricks  you  did  last  year,  with 
the  prose  you  port-SRribed  to  Mazeppa,  which  I  sent  lo  you  not  lo  be 
published,  if  not  in  a  periodical  paper, — and  there  you  tacked  it,  wilboot 
aword  of  explanation.  If  this  is  published,  publish  it  with  the  origiMOit 
and  together  with  the  Pulci  translation,  or  the  Dante  imitation.  Imp- 
pose  you  have  both  by  now,  and  the  Juan  long  before. 

"FRANCESCA  OF  RIMINI. 
"  Traiulation  from  the  h^emo  of  Dante,  Canlo  5lA- 

"  'The  land  where  I  was  bom  sits  by  the  seas, 
Upon  that  shore  to  which  the  Po  descends. 
With  all  his  followers,  in  search  of  peace. 

Love,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  apprehends. 
Seized  him  for  the  fair  person  which  was  ta'en 
Prom  me,  and  me  even  yet  the  mode  offends. 

Love,  who  to  none  beloved  to  love  again 
Remits,  seized  me  with  wish  to  please,  so  strong. 
That,  as  thou  eeest,  yet,  yet  it  doth  remain. 

Love  to  one  death  conducted  us  along, 
But  Caina  waits  for  him  our  life  who  ended:' 
These  were  the  accents  utler'd  by  her  tongue. 

Since  first  I  lislcn'd  lo  these  smils  offended, 
i  bow'd  my  visage  and  so  kept  it  till — 

)  rA«n  ) 
'  What  think'sl  ihou  V  said  the  bard  :  }  when  j  1  unbended. 

And  recommenced:  'Alas!  unto  such  ill 
How  many  sweet  thoughts,  what  strong  ecstasies 
Led  these  their  evil  fortune  to  fulfil !' 

And  then  I  lum'd  unto  their  side  my  eyes. 
And  said,  '  Franceses,  thy  sad  destinies 
Have  made  me  sorrow  till  the  tears  arise. 

But  tell  mc,  in  the  season  of  sweelsi^hs. 
By  what  and  how  thy  Love  to  Passion  rose. 
Ko  as  his  dim  desires  lo  recognise  V 

Then  she  to  me:  'The  greatest  of  all  woe-i 


S  recoil  (o  mind  ( 
remind  us  of  V  our  happy  days 
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But  if  to  leam  our  [mumIoii^s  first  root  preys 
Upon  thy  spirit  with  such  sympathy, 

I  will  ( do*  even  >  as  he  who  weeps  and  says.— 
We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seatea  nigh. 

Of  Lancilet,  how  LoTe  enchainM  him  too. 

We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspiciously. 
But  oft  our  eyes  met,  and  our  cheeks  m  hue 

All  o*er  discoloured  hy  that  reading  were ; 

Icvtrihttw     f 
us  overthrew ;( 
K        desired        } 
When  we  read  the  )  long-sighed-for  S  smile  of  her, 

iafiroent^ 
demoted  { lover 

He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne*er 
Kiss'd  my  mouth,  tremhling  in  the  act  all  over. 

Accursed  was  the  book  and  he  who  wrote ! 

That  day  no  fieurther  leaf  we  did  uncover.-- 
While  thus  one  Spirit  told  us  of  their  lot. 

The  other  wept,  so  that  with  pity^s  thralls 

I  swoon'd  as  if  by  death  I  had  been  smote, 
And  fell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  falls.*  *' 


LETTER  CCCLXni. 

I 

TO  mt.  MURKAV. 

**  Ravenna,  March  d3d,  1830.  , 
**  I  have  received  yeur  letter  of  the  7th.  Besides  the  four  packets 
you  have  already  received,  I  have  sent  the  Pulci  a  few  days  after,  and 
since  (a  few  days  ago)  the  first  four  Cantos  of  Dante's  Prophecy  (Uie 
best  thing  I  ever  wrote,  if  it  be  not  umtUeUiftbUX,  and  by  last  poet  a 
literal  translation,  word  for  word  (versed  bke  the  origmal),  of  the 
episode  of  Francesca  of  Rimini.  I  want  to  hear  what  you  think  of 
the  new  Juans,  and  the  translations,  and  the  Visioiu  They  are  aU 
things  that  are,  or  ought  to  be,  very  different  from  one  anotlm. 

**  If  you  choose  to  make  a  print  from  the  Venetian,  you  may ;  but 
she  donU  correspond  at  all  to  the  character  you  mean  her  to  reprMent 
On  the  contrary,  the  Contessa  G.  does  (except  tfiat  she  is  fair),  and  is 
much  prettier  than  the  Fomarina ;  but  I  have  no  picture  of  her  except 
a  mimature,  which  is  very  ill  done ;  and,  besides,  it  would  not  be  pro- 
per, on  any  account  whatever,  to  make  such  a  use  of  it,  even  if  yoo 
had  a  copv. 

*'  Reomect  that  the  two  new  Cantos  only  count  with  us  fbr  om. 
You  may  put  the  Pulci  and  Dante  together:  peihaps  that  were  best. 
So  you  nave  put  your  name  to  Juan  after  all  your  panic.  Toa  are 
a  rare  fellow.— I  must  now  put  myself  in  a  passion  to  eootinue  my 
prose. 

<<  Yours,  Ice. 

*» «'  III  MDM  of  tbs  editiMu,  it  is  •diro,'  m  others  •  fkio;'— mi  iiwentialdifr 
ferenee  between  *  nying'  and  '  doing,'  whieh  I  know  not  how  to  dsdde. 
Ask  Foflcolo.    The  d— d  editions  drire  me  mad." 


3IG  NOTICES  OF  THE  lt.m.imo. 

"  I  have  caned  wiite  lo  TbannldMs.    VwxjhttanU'Kamtaig  ' 
n^  Aufhtei'*  pieUre— I  nesa,  thai  it  be  Bot  hnt  m  Ike  aamfB,  tot 
it  ie  a  jonnsey  nther  long  and  jolti^." 

LBTTER  OCCLXIT. 


▼out 


Riveiwa,  March  28th,  1890. 
BscIoKd  ii  a  *  Screed  of  Doctrine'  for  you,  of  which  I  «riU  tTotf4e 
to  Bcknoirledge  the  receipt  by  next  post.     Mr.  Hohhouse  aunt 
the  SDrrecttoii  of  il  for  the  press.     You  map  show  it  drat  lo 
wnon  TOO  pteaae. 

"I  wiah  to  know  what  became  of  my  two  Epictles  from  Si.  Pul 
(tniuUted  from  the  Armenian  three  yean  ago  and  more),  and  of  the 

letter  to  B 1«  of  last  auiumn,  which  yon  nerer  ha»e  attended  tot 

There  are  two  packets  with  this. 

DDbliHhi_^ . 

. .,  =  .  1  nimmage  them  out  of  pqr  , 

papers  left  ai  his  father's,— with  some  omissions  and  alterations  pee- 
viovsly  to  be  made  whea  1  see  the  proofs." 

LETTES  CCCLXV. 

TO  KB.  HCfUtAT. 

"  Raveana.  March  99th,  leSO. 

*■  Herewith  you  wiU  neetra  &  note  (enclosed)  on  Pope,  which  you 
will  find  tally  with  a  put  of  the  text  of  last  post.  I  have  at  last  lost 
ail  patience  with  the  Uracioua  cant  and  nonsense  about  Pope,  mth 
«^cb  our  present  *  *■  are  overfLowmg,  and  am  detenniaed  to  make 
such  head  against  it  M  an  individual  can,  by  prose  or  verse;  and  I 
will  at  least  do  it  with  ^OOd-wiU.  There  is  no  bearing  it  any  longer ; 
and  if  It  goes  on,  it  will  deatray  what  little  pood  writing  or  taste 
remains  among  us.  I  hofK  that  are  siiU  a  few  men  of  taste  to  second 
me ;  but  if  iiiii,  I  'IJ  battle  it  aloBe,  coBvi;it;ed  that  it  is  in  the  best  cause 
of  English  literature. 

"1  nave  sent  you  so  many  packets,  verse  and  proae,  lately,  that  you 
will  be  tired  of  the  postage,  ir  not  of  the  perusal.  I  want  to  answer 
some  parts  of  your  last  letter,  but  1  have  not  time,  for  I  must  '  boot 
and  SEiddle,'  as  tny  Captain  Craigengilt  (an  officer  of  the  old  Napoleon 
Italian  army)  is  in  waiting,  and  my  groom  and  caltle  to  ooot. 

"  You  have  given  me  a  screed  of  metaphor  and  what  not  about  Pvld. 
and  manners,  and  'going  without  clothes,  like  our  Saxon  ancestors.' 

*  When  □iB.lEing  the  obaervfttioiu  which  occur  in  Ihe  early  part  of  this  work, 
on  tha  lingular  praferencs  nven  by  the  noble  author  to  the  •  Hints  from 
Koracfl,'  1  was  not  aware  of  Ihe  revival  of  this  atrnngo  predilection,  which 
(■■  il  ippeara  from  the  abore  letlir,  and,  still  more  ilrongly,  from  some  that 
follow)  look  place  »o  many  years  after,  in  Ihe  full  maturity  of  hii  powers 
and  tacie.  Such  a  delusion  is  hardly  conceiiable,  and  can  only,  perhaps,  bo 
accoDnled  for  by  that  tenaciousneia  of  early  opinions  and  impresaions  by 
which  his  mind,  in  other  rMpecta  M  venatile,  waa  chaisctoiiteil. 
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NoWfibeSaxmudidnoigowiikmadoilui;  and,  in  the  next  |daee»  they 
are  not  my  ancestors*  nor  yours  either;  far  mine  were  Norman,  and 
yours,  I  take  it  by  your  name,  were  ChuL  And,  in  the  next,  I  diffisr 
from  you  about  the  'refinement*  which  has  banished  the  comedies 
of  Congreve*  Are  not  the  comedies  of  Shtridan  acted  to  the  thinnest 
houses t  I  know  (as  ex-commUied)  that  'The  School  for  Scandal* 
was  the  want  Hochfnece  upon  record.  1  also  know  that  Congrefe 
gave  up  writing  because  Mrs.  Centlivre's  balderdash  drove  his  come- 
dies off.  So  It  is  not  decency,  but  stupidity,  that  does  all  this ;  for 
Sheridan  is  as  d/BctiU  a  writer  as  need  be,  and  Congreve  no  worse  than 
Mrs.  CentliTre,  of  whom  Wilkes  (the  actor)  said,  *  not  only  her  play 
would  be  damned,  but  she  too.*  He  alluded  to  *  A  Bold  Stroke  lor  a 
Wife.'  But  last,  and  most  to  the  purpose,  Puld  is  no!  an  mdeeml 
writer— at  least  in  his  first  Canto,  as  you  will  have  peiceiyed  by  this 
time. 

''You  talk  of  r^lnemmU: — are  you  all  mare  moral!  are  you  ao 
moral  t  No  such  thing.  /  know  what  the  world  is  in  England,  by 
my  own  proper  experience  of  the  best  of  it — at  least  of  the  loftiest ; 
and  1  have  described  it  every  where  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  ail  places. 

"But  to  return.  I  should  like  to  see  the pro^  of  mine  answer,  be* 
cause  there  will  be  something  to  omit  or  to  alter.  But  pray  let  it  be 
carefully  printed.    When  eonvenient  let  me  have  an  answer. 

"YOOTB." 


LETTER  CCCLXVL 

TO  MB.  BorPHnu 

~  Ravenna,  March  31st,  1890. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  Ravenna  continues  much  the  same  as  I  described  it  Conversa* 
zioni  all  Lent,  and  much  better  ones  than  any  at  Venice.  There  mm 
small  games  at  hazard,  that  is,  faro,  where  nobody  can  pomt  mom 
than  a  shilling  or  two ;— other  card-tables,  and  as  much  talk  and  o^lbe 
as  you  please.  Every  body  does  and  says  what  they  please ;  andldo 
not  recollect  any  disagreeable  events,  except  being  three  times  falsely 
accused  of  flirtation,  and  once  being  robbea  of  six  sixpences  by  a  no- 
bleman of  the  city,  a  Count  *  *  *.  I  did  not  suspect  the  fflustrioaa 
delinquent ;  but  the  Countess  V  •  •  •  and  tilie  Muouis  L  *  *  *  UAd  me 
of  it  directly,  and  also  that  it  was  a  way  he  had,  of  filching  money  when 
he  saw  it  before  him ;  but  I  did  not  ox  him  for  the  cash,  but  contented 
myself  with  telling  bun  that  if  he  did  it  again,  I  should  anticipate 
the  law. 

"  There  is  to  be  a  theatre  hi  April,  and  a  ftur,  and  an  opera,  and 
another  i^pera  in  June,  besides  the  fine  weather  of  nature's  gii^n|r,  and 
the  rides  m  the  Forest  of  Pine.  With  my  best  respects  to  fi^  nopp« 
ner,  believe  roe  ever,  &c. 

^Brnmr. 

"  P.S.  Could  you  give  me  an  item  of  what  books  remain  at  Venieef 
I  do  nU  want  them,  but  want  to  know  whether  the  few  that  are  not  hen 
are  there,  and  were  not  lost  by  the  way.  I  hope  and  trust  you  hsve 
got  all  your  wine  safe,  and  tliat  it  is  drinkable.  AUegra  is  prettier,  I 
diink,  but  as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  and  as  ravenous  as  a  vultare:  heMi 


S18  NOTICES  OP  THE  [a.  d.  1830. 

good)  to  jnlge  of  the  comidexiaD — temper  toleTaUe,btf  fii>r  Ttnity  and 
pertinacitf.    Stw  thinks  berMlfhandeome  >nd  will  do  at  ilu  pletMS." 

LETTER  CCCLXVU. 


"Ravpnoa,  April  Oth,  1830. 
"In  the  name  ofnH  the  devils  in  Ihn  prinring-  office,  why  do  n't  you 
write  lo  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ilie  second,  third,  and  fourth 
packets,  viz.  the  Pulci  traiislalioii  and  original,  the  Datiiietet,  the  Ob- 
aerrations  on,  &c. !  You  forgel  that  you  keep  me  in  hot  water  till  I 
know  whether  they  are  arrived,  or  if  I  must  have  the  bore  of  recopying. 

"  Have  you  gotten  the  cream  of  translations,  Francesea  of  Rimini, 
from  the  Inferno  1  Why,  I  have  seni  you  a  warehouse  of  trash  within 
the  last  month,  and  you  have  no  sort  of  feeling  about  you :  a  pasiir- 
cook  would  have  had  twite  the  gratitude,  and  thanked  me  at  least  (or 
the  quantity. 

"To  make  the  letter  heavier,  I  enclose  you  the  Cardinal  Leeale's 
(our  Uampeius)  circular  for  his  conversazione  this  evening.  Il  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  Pope's  liaro-tion,  and  all  polite  Christians,  even  of 
the  Lutheran  creed,  must  go  and  be  civil.  And  there  wilt  be  a  circle, 
and  a  faro-table  (for  shillings,  that  is,  they  do  n't  allow  high  play), 
and  all  the  beauty,  nohility,  and  sanctity  of  Ravenna  present.  The  Car- 
dinal himself  is  a  very  good-natured  little  fellow,  bishop  of  Muda,  and 
legate  here, — a  deoenl  believer  in  all  the  doctrines  of  Ihe  church.  He 
has  kepi  tiis  hiiu^ikccpi-r  liifsc  forty  years  •  •  •  •;  but  is 
reokooed  a  pious  man,  and  a  moral  liTer. 

"  I  am  not  quite  stire  that  I  won't  be  among  you  this  aatumn,  for 
I  And  (hat  biumesa  do  n't  go  on — what  with  tnislMB  and  lawyers — aa 
it  aboidd  do,  '  with  all  deUtarate  qieed.*  Tliey  diftr  about  inveat- 
inaiita  in  Ireland. 

"  Betwecii  the  deril  and  deep  wn. 
Between  the  lawyer  and  tniatee, 

1  am  pnzzled ;  and  so  much  time  is  lost  by  my  not  beii^  upon  the  spot, 
what  with  answers,  demurs,  rejoinders,  that  it  may  be  I  must  come 
and  look  to  it ;  for  one  says  do,  and  I'  other  do  n't,  so  ihai  I  know  not 
which  way  to  tiicn :  but  perhaps  they  can  manage  without  me. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.S.  I  have  begun  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Marino  Faliero,  the 
Doge  of  Venice ;  but  you  sha'  n't  see  il  these  six  years,  if  you  do  n't 
acknowledge  my  packets  with  more  quickness  and  precision.  Jitwtys 
•wriu,  if  but  a  lute,  by  return  of  post,  when  any  thing  arrives,  which 
is  not  a  mere  letter. 

"Address  direct  to  Ravenna;  it  saves  a  week's  time,  and  much 
postage." 
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LETTER  CCCLXYHL 

TO  mu  MUARAT. 

''Rayenna,  April  16th,  1890. 

*<  Post  after  pott  anhres  without  bringing  any  ac^knowledffment 
from  you  of  the  different  packets  (excepting  the  first)  which  F  have 
sent  within  the  last  two  months,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  arriyed  long 
ere  now;  and  as  they  were  announced  in  other  letters,  yon  ought 
at  least  to  say  whether  they  are  come  or  not.  You  a^  not  expected 
to  write  frequent  or  long  letters,  as  your  time  is  much  occupied ; 
but  when  parcels  that  haye  cost  some  pains  in  the  compositkmi 
and  great  trouble  in  the  copying,  are  sent  to  you,  1  should  at  least 
be  put  out  of  suspense,  by  the  immediate  acknowledgment,  per 
return  of  post,  addressed  direeily  to  Ravemia.  I  am  naturally- 
knowing  what  continental  fMfto  are — anxious  to  hear  that  they  are  ar- 
riyed :  especially  as  1  loath  the  task  of  copying  so  much,  that  if  theie 
was  a  human  being  Uiat  could  copy  my  blotted  MSS.,  he  should  have 
all  they  can  eyer  brin^  for  his  trouble.  All  I  desire  is  two  linesy  to 
say,  such  a  day  I  receiyed  such  a  packet.  There  are  at  least  six  mi- 
acknowledged.    This  is  neither  kind  nor  courteous. 

**  I  haye,  besides,  another  reason  for  desiring  you  to  be  speedy, 
which  is,  that  there  is  that  brewing  in  Italy  which  will  speedily  cut  off 
all  security  of  conununication,  and  set  all  your  Anglo*travellers  flying 
in  eyery  durection,  with  their  usual  fortitude  in  foreign  tumults.  The 
Spanish  and  French  affiurs  haye  set  the  Italians  in  a  ferment ;  and  do 
wonder :  they  have  been  too  lonff  trampled  on.  This  will  make  a 
sad  scene  for  your  exquisite  trayeller,  but  not  for  the  resident,  who 
naturally  wishes  a  people  to  redress  itself.  I  shall,  if  permitted  by 
the  natiyes,  remain  to  see  what  will  come  of  it,  and  perhaps  to  take  a 
turn  with  them,  like  Dugald  Dalgetty  and  his  horse,  in  case  of  busi- 
ness ;  ibr  I  shall  think  it  by  far  the  most  interesting  spectacle  and 
moment  in  existence,  to  see  the  Italians  send  the  barbarians  of  all 
nations  back  to  their  own  dens.  I  haye  liyed  long  enough  among 
them  to  feel  more  for  them  as  a  nation  than  for  any  other  people  in 
existence.  But  they  want  union,  and  they  want  principle;  and  I 
doubt  their  success.  Howeyer,  they  will  irr^  probably,  and  if  they 
do,  it  will  be  a  good  cause.  No  Italian  can  hate  an  Austrian  more 
thanldo:  unless  it  be  the  English,  the  Austrians  seem  to  me  the  most 
obnoxious  race  under  the  sky. 

**  But  I  doubt,  if  any  thing  be  done,  it  wonH  be  so  quietly  as  in 
Spain.  To  be  sure,  reyolutions  are  not  to  be-made  with  rose-water» 
wnere  there  are  foreigners  as  masters. 

**  Write  while  you  can ;  for  it  is  but  the  toss  op  of  a  paul  that  there 
will  not  be  a  row  that  wiU  somewhat  retard  the  mail  by-and-by. 

"^  Yours,  4c.** 
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LETTER  CCCLXIX. 

TO  MB.  BOrrffEB. 

"  Rsvenna,  April  13th,  1990. 

"I  have  caused  write  to  Siri  and  Willbalm  to  send  with  Vincenia, 
in  a  boat,  the  camp-beds  and  swurda  lert  in  their  care  when  I  quitted 
Venice.  There  are  also  several  pounds  of  Munton't  bat  p^vdtr  in  a 
japan  case;  but  taiUu  I  felt  sure  of  getting  ji  away  from  V.  without 
seizure,  I  won't  have  it  ventured.  1  con  get  it  tn  here,  by  means  of  aa 
acquaintance  in  the  cusloms,  who  has  offered  to  get  il  ashore  for  me ; 
but  should  like  (o  be  certiorated  of  its  safely  id  leaving  Venice.  1 
vould  not  lose  it  for  its  weight  in  gold — there  is  Done  such  in  Italy, 
aa  1  lake  it  to  be. 

"  1  wtole  to  you  3  week  or  so  a^,  and  hope  you  are  in  good  plight 
and  spirits.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  is  here,  and  was  last  iiighl  al  the 
Cardmal's.  As  I  had  been  there  last  Sunday,  and  yesterday  was 
warm,  I  did  doI  go,  which  I  should  have  done,  if  I  had  thought  of 
meeting  the  man  of  chemistry.  He  called  this  morning,  and  1  shall 
go  in  search  of  him  at  Corso  time.  I  believe  to-day,  being  Monday, 
there  is  no  great  conversazione,  and  only  the  family  one  at  the  Mar> 
chese  Cavalli's,  where  1  go  as  a  reUuitm  sometimes,  so  ibai,  unless  he 
stays  a  day  or  two,  we  should  hardly  meet  in  public. 

"The  theatre  is  lo  open  m  May  for  the  fair,  if  there  is  not  a  row 
in  all  Italy  by  iliat  time, — the  Spanish  business  has  set  them  all  a 
const] tutioning,  and  what  will  be  the  end  no  one  knows— it  is  also 
necessary  thereunto  to  have  a  beginning. 

"  Vou*i  ttn. 

"P.S.  Hj  betwdictioi]  to  Hn.  Hopphn-.  How  toyovr  little  boy  I 
AUsgn  il  growing,  and  hu  incresaed  ia  good  looks  and  obatiDBcy." 

LETTER  CCCLXZ. 

TO  Km.  MDBtAV. 

"  Ravenna,  April  33d,  1830. 
The  proofs  don't  contain  the  hut  stanzas  of  Cuiio  Second,  but 
end  abruptly  with  the  105th  stanza. 

"  i  lold  yiiu  long  ago  that  ihe  new  (Santos*  were  not  good,  and  I  also 
tMyovartaian-  Heroliect,l  do  not  oblige  you  to  publish  themj  you 
may  suppress  them,  if  you  like,  but  1  iran  alter  nothing.  I  have  erased 
ibe  six  stanzas  about  those  two  impostors,  ■  •  ■  ■  (which  I 
suppose  will  give  you  great  pleasure),  bui  1  can  do  no  more.  I  can 
neither  recast,  nor  replace ;  bul  1  give  you  leave  to  put  it  all  into  the 
fire,  if  you  like.ornut  to  publish,  and  1  ihink  that's  sufficient. 

"  1  told  you  that  1  wrote  on  with  no  good- will— that  I  had  been,  not 
frightened,  bul  Aurf  b^  the  outcry,  and,  besides,  that  when  I  wrote  last 
November,  1  was  ill  in  body,  and  m  very  great  distress  of  mind  about 
some  private  things  of  my  own ;  but  yon  vould  have  it :  so  I  se^t  ii 

'  OfDonJmn, 
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to  you,  and  to  make  it  liffhter,  cut  it  in  two— hut  I  eanU  piece  it  toge* 
tber  again.  I  can't  cobble:  I  must  'either makeaipoonor  spofl.a 
horn/ — and  there's  an  end;  for  there's  no  remeid:  bat  1  leave  you 
free  will  to  suppress  the  whole,  if  you  like  it. 

**  About  the  Marganie  Maggiort^  I  wmCt  hoot  a  Unt  omUud.  It  may 
circulate,  or  it  may  not ;  but  ul  the  criticism  on  earth  sha'  nH  touch  m 
line,  unless  it  be  because  it  is  badly  translated.  Now  you  say,  and  I 
say,  and  others  say,  that  the  translation  is  a  eood  one ;  and  so  it  shall 
go  to  press  as  it  is.    Pulci  must  answer  for  his  own  iirelifioQ:  I 

answer  for  the  translation  only. 

#  •  #  •  •  .  • 

**  Pray  let  Mr.  Hobhouse  look  to  the  haUan  next  time  in  the  jprwfi : 
this  time,  while  I  am  scribbling  to  you,  they  are  corrected  by  one  who 
passes  for  the  prettiest  woman  in  Romagna,  and  even  the  Marohes, 
as  far  as  Ancona,  be  the  other  who  she  may. 

*'  I  am  glad  you  like  my  answer  to  your  inquiries  about  Italian 
society.    It  is  lit  yon  should  like  iomMngf  and  be  d-rd  to  you. 

**  My  lore  to  Scott.  I  shall  think  higher  of  knighthood  CTer  after 
for  his  being  dubbed.  By-the-way,  he  is  the  first  poet  titled  for  hit 
talent  in  Britain :  it  has  hii|)pened  abroad  before  now ;  but  on  the  con- 
tinent titles  are  upiversal  and  worthless.  Why  do  nt  you  send  me 
Ivanhoe  and  the  Monasteiy  f  I  have  never  Written  to  Sir  Walter,  ton 
I  know  he  has  a  thousand  things,  and  I  a  thousand  nothings,  to  do ; 
but  I  hope  to  see  him  at  Abbotsford  before  very  long,  and  I  will  sweat 
his  claret  for  him,  though  Italian  abstemiousness  has  made  my  brain 
but  a  shilpit  concern  for  a  Scotch  sitting '  inter  pocula.'  I  love  Scott, 
and  Moore,  and  all  the  better  brethren;  but  I  hate  and  abhor  that 
puddle  of  water-worms  whom  you  have  taken  into  your  troop. 

^  Yours,  ^ 

*'  P.8.  You  say  that  cM-ha^ is  very  good:  jrou  are  wrmm;  for,  if 
it  were,  it  would  be  the  finest  poem  in  existence.  Whtm  is  tne  poetry 
of  which  im€4udf  is  good!  is  it  the  Mmdf  is  it  MiUm'tf  is  it 
Dryd^hf  is  it  any  one's  except  Fcpe*!  and  Goldsmith's,  of  which  M 
is  good?  and  jret  these  last  two  are  the  poets  your  pond  poets  would 
explode.  But  if  one4iaif  of  the  two  new  Cantos  oe  good  in  your 
opinion,  what  the  devil  would  you  have  morel  No— no;  no  poetry 
is  generally  good— only  by  fits  and  starte— and  you  are  lucky  to  get  a 
sparide  here  and  there.  You  might  as  well  want  a  midnight  all  Jtort 
as  rhvme  all  perfect. 

**  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  row  here.  Last  night  they  have  over- 
written all  the  city  walls  with  «Up  with  the  repumie  P  and  *  Death  to 
the  Poper  &c.  Ue.  This  would  be  nothing  in  London,  where  the 
walls  are  privileged.  But  here  it  is  a  different  thinf :  they  are  noC 
used  to  such  fierce  political  inscriptions,  and  the  pobce  is  all  on  the 
alert,  and  the  Cardinal  glares  pale  through  all  his  purple. 

''April  94th,  1890, 8  o*clock,  p.  ■. 
''The  police  have  been,  all  noon  and  after,  aearching  for  te 
inscribers,  but  have  cau^t  none  as  jti.  Hiey  must  have  been  dl 
night  about  it,  for  the  '  Live  repubiice— >Death  to  Popes  and  Priesca/ 
are  innumerable,  and  plastered  over  all  the  palaces :  ours  has  ptenty * 
Thare  is '  Down  with  tne  Nobility,'  too ;  they  are  down  enough  afawm, 
for  that  matter.  A  very  heavy  rain  and  wind  havingoome  on,  I  dm 
not  go  out  and  'skirr  the  country;*  but  i  shall  moonl  tO4B0ROir,  and 
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take  a  canter  among^  the  peasantry,  who  are  a  saTase,  resolute  race, 
always  riding  with  guns  in  their  hands.  I  wonder  they  do  n't  suspect 
the  serenaders,  for  they  play  on  the  guitar  here  all  night,  as  in  Spain, 
to  their  mistresses. 

**  Talking  of  politics,  as  Caleb  Quotem  says,  pray  look  at  the  eon- 
dunon  of  my  Oae  on  Waterloo^  written  in  the  year  1815,  and,  com- 
paring it  wiUi  the  Duke  de  Berries  catastrophe  in  1890,  tell  me  if  I 
nave  not  as  good  a  right  to  the  character  of  ^  FcUe$9  in  both  senses  of 
the  word,  as  Fitzgerald  and  Coleridge  t 

•  Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet—' 

and  have  not  they  1 

**  I  can*t  pretend  to  foresee  what  will  happen  among  von  finglishers 
at  this  distance,  but  I  vaticinate  a  row  in  Italy ;  in  whilk  case,  1  do  n*t 
know  that  I  won't  have  a  finger  in  it  I  dislike  the  Austrians,  and 
think  the  Italians  infamously  of^ressed ;  and  ^  they  begin,  why,  I 
will  recommend  'the  erection  of  a  sconce  upon  Drumsnab,'  Uke 
Dugald  Dalgetty.** 


LETTER  CCCLXXI. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

^  Ravenna,  May  8th,  1830. 

**From  your  not  having  written  again,  an  intention  which  your 
letter  of  the  7th  ultimo  incucated,  I  have  to  presume  that  the  '  Pro- 
phecy of  Dante'  has  not  been  found  more  worthy  than  its  predeces- 
sors in  the  eves  of  your  illustrious  synod.  In  that  case,  you  will  be 
in  some  perplexity ;  to  end  which,  I  repeat  to  you,  that  you  are  not  to 
consider  yourself  as  bound  or  pledged  to  publish  any  thing  because  it 
is  fmne^  but  dways  to  act  according  to  your  own  views,  or  opinions,  or 
those  of  your  friends ;  and  to  be  sure  that  you  will  in  no  degree  offend 
me  by  *  declining  the  article,'  to  use  a  technical  phrase.  The  pro9€ 
observations  on  John  Wilson's  attack,  I  do  not  intend  for  publicatioik 
at  this  time ;  and  I  send  a  copy  of  verses  to  Mr.  Kinnaird  (they  were 
written  last  year  on  crossing  the  Po),  which  must  not  be  published 
either.  I  mention  this,  because  it  is  probable  he  may  give  you  a  copy. 
Pray  recollect  this,  as  they  are  mere  verses  of  society,  and  written 
upon  private  feelings  and  (mssions.  And,  moreover,  I  can't  consent 
to  any  mutilations  or  omissions  of  Puld:  the  original  has  been  ever 
tree  mm  such  in  Italy,  the  capital  of  Christianity,  and  the  translatioii 
may  be  so  in  England;  though  you  will  think  it  strange  that  they 
should  have  allowed  suchyresaom  for  many  centuries  to  the  Morgante, 
while  the  other  day  they  confiscated  the  whole  translation  of  the 
Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and  have  persecuted  Leoni,  the  trans- 
latoi^Hso  he  writes  me,  and  so  I  could  have  told  him,  had  he  consulted 
me  before  his  publication.  This  shows  how  much  more  politics  inte- 
rest men  in  these  parts  than  religion.  Half  a  dozen  invectives  against 
tyranny  confiscate  Childe  Harold  in  a  month ;  and  eight-and-twenty 
cantos  of  quizzing  monks  and  knights,  and  church  government,  are 
let  loose  for  centuries.    I  copy  Leoni's  account. 

*' '  Non  ignorera  forse  che  la  mia  versions  del  4^  Canto  del  Childe 
Harold  fu  confiscate  in  ogni  parte :  ed  io  stesso  ho  dovuto  toffirir  ves- 
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sazioni  altrettanto  ridicole  quanto  illiberali,  ad  arte  che  alcuni  Teni 
fossero  esclusi  dalla  censura.  Ma  siccome  il  divieto  non  fa  d'ordi- 
nario  che  accrescere  la  curiositii  coai  quel  canne  sull*  Italia  e  ricer- 
cato  piu  che  mai,  e  penso  di  farlo  riatampare  in  Inghilterra  aenza  nulla 
escludere.  Sciag^rata  condiziene  di  questa  mia  patria !  ae  patria  ai 
pud  chiamare  una  terra  cosi  avvilita  dalla  fortunat  dagli  uomini,  da 
se  medesima.* 

**  Rose  will  translate  this  to  you.  Has  he  had  hia  letter  1  I  enclosed 
it  to  you. months  ago. 

'*This  intended  piece  of  publication  I  shall  dissuade  him  from, 
or  he  may  chance  to  see  the  inside  of  St.  Angelo*8.  The  last  sen- 
tence of  his  letter  is  the  common  and  pathetic  sentiment  of  all  his 
countrymen. 

^  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  here  last  fortnight,  and  I  was  in  hia  com- 
pany in  the  house  of  a  very  pretty  Italian  lady  of  rank*  who»  by  way 
of  displasrin^  her  learning  m  presence  of  the  great  chemist,  then 
describing  his  fourteenth  ascension  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  asked  *jf 
there  was  not  a  similar  volcano  in  Ireland?^  My  only  notion  of  an 
Irish  volcano  consisted  of  the  lake  of  Killamey,  which  I  naturaUy 
conceived  her  to  mean ;  but  on  second  thoughts  I  divined  that  atio 
alluded  to  /c«land  and  to  Hecla—and  so  it  proved,  thouf[h  she  sustained 
her  volcanic  topography  for  some  time  witn  all  the  amiable  pertisadty 
of  *  the  feminie.^  She  soon  after  turned  to  me,  and  asked  me  variooi 
questions  about  Sir  Humphry's  philosophy,  and  I  explained  as  well  aa 
an  oracle  hia  skill  in  gasen  safetjr  lamps,  and  ung^uing  the  Pompeian 
MSS.  *  But  what  do  you  call  him  V  said  she.  '  A  great  chemiat,* 
quoth  I.  '  What  can  he  do  V  repeated  the  lady.  *  Almost  any  thing,* 
said  I.  '  Oh,  then,  mio  caro,  do  pray  beg  him  to  give  me  something 
to  dye  my  eyebrows  black.  I  luive  tri^  a  thousand  things,  and  the 
colours  all  come  off;  and  besides,  they  do  n*t  grow :  can't  he  invent 
something  to  make  them  grow  V  All  this  with  the  greatest  earnest* 
ness ;  and  what  you  will  be  surprised  at,  she  is  neither  ignorant  nor  a 
fool,  but  really  well  educated  and  clever.  But  they  speak  Uke  chiU 
dren,  when  first  out  of  their  convents ;  and,  after  all,  thia  is  better 
than  an  English  blae-stockinff.  -i 

'^  I  did  not  tell  Sir  Humphry  of  this  last  piece  of  philoaopfay,  not 
knowing  how  he  might  take  it.  Davy  was  much  taken  wiUi  Ravrana» 
and  the  pauonvc  baliamtm  of  the  people,  who  are  unused  to  foreign- 
ers :  but  he  only  staid  a  day. 

**  Send  me  Sa>tt*s  novels  and  some  news. 

^  P.S.  I  have  begun  and  advanced  into  the  second  act  of  a  tragedy 
on  the  subject  of  the  Doge*s  conspiracy  (i.  e.  the  story  of  Marino  Fa> 
liero) ;  but  my  present  feeling  is  so  little  encoiuraging  on  such  mat- 
ters that  I  begin  to  think  I  have  mined  my  talent  out,  and  proceed  in 
no  great  phantasy  of  finding  a  new  vein. 

**  P.S.  1  sometimes  think  (if  the  Italians  don't  rise)  of  eominf  oiver 
to  England  in  the  autumn  after  the  coronation  (at  which  I  woiSd  not 
appear,  on  account  of  my  family  schism),  but  as  yet  I  can  decide 
nothing.  The  place  must  be  a  great  deal  changed  smce  1  left  it,  now 
more  than  four  years  ago.** 
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LETTER  CCCLXXU. 

TO  MR.  MUBRAT. 

^  Ravenna,  May  smh,  1890. 

'*  Murray,  my  dear,  make  my  respects  to  Thomas  Campbell,  and  tell 
him  from  me,  with  faith  and  fnendship,  three  things  that  he  must  right 
in  his  poets :  FirsUv,  he  says  Anstey's  Bath  Guide  characters  are  taken 
from  Smollett.  *T  is  impossible :— -the  Guide  was  published  in  176<i, 
and  Humphrey  Clinker  in  1771 — dunque,  H  is  Smollett  who  has  taken 
from  Anstey.  Secondly,  he  does  not  know  to  whom  Cowper  alludes, 
when  he  says  that  there  was  one  who  *  built  a  church  to  God,  and 
then  blasphemed  his  name :'  it  was  '  Deo  erexit  FoUairt*  to  whom 
that  maniacal  Calvinist  and  coddled  poet  alludes.  Thirdly,  he  mis- 
quotes and  spoils  a  passage  from  Shakspeare,  '  to  gild  refined  gold, 
to  paint  the  uly,*  &c. ;  for  lUy  he  puts  rose^  and  bedevils  in  more  warda 
tmn  one  the  whole  Quotation. 

*'  Now,  Tom  is  a  fine  fellow ;  but  he  should  be  correct :  for  the  first 
is  an  i^juitiee  (to  Anstey),  the  second  an  ienorance,  and  the  third  m 
blwMkr.  Tell  him  all  this,  and  let  him  taRe  it  in  good  part ;  for  I 
might  have  rammed  it  into  a  review  and  rowed  him— instead  of  which, 
I  act  like  a  Christian. 

••  Yours,  &c'» 

LETTER  CCCLXXIII. 

TO  mU  ICfTIlIUT. 

^  Ravenna,  May  SOth,  1880. 

'*  First  and  foremost,  you  must  forward  my  letter  to  Moore  dated 
2d  January f  which  1  said  you  might  open,  but  desired  you  tojorward* 
Now,  you  should  really  not  forget  these  Uttle  things,  because  they  do 
mischief  among  friends.  You  are  an  excellent  man,  a  great  man,  and 
live  among  great  men,  but  do  pray  recollect  your  absent  friends  and 
authors. 

**  In  the  first  place,  yomrpaduU ;  then  a  letter  ftom  Kinnaird,  on 
the  most  urgent  business ;  another  from  Moore,  about  a  communica- 
tion to  Lady  Byron  of  importance;  a  fourth  from  the  mother  of  AUe- 
gra ;  and  fifthly,  at  Ravenna,  the  Contessa  G.  is  on  the  eve  of  being 
oivorced. — But  the  Italian  public  are  on  our  side,  particularly  the 
women,— and  the  men  also,  because  they  say  that  he  had  no  business 
to  take  the  business  up  now  after  a  year  of  toleration.  All  her  rela- 
tions (who  are  numerous,  hiffh  in  rank,  and  powerful)  are  furious 
againtt  him  for  his  conduct.  1  am  warned  to  be  on  my  guard,  as  he  is 
very  capable  of  emplojring  iicam— this  is  Latin  as  welfas  Italian,  so 
you  can  understano  it ;  but  I  have  arms,  and  do  n*t  mind  them,  think- 
mg  that  I  could  pepper  his  ragamufilns,  if  they  do  n*t  come  unawares, 
and  that,  if  they  do,  one  may  as  well  end  that  way  as  another;  and  it 
would  besides  serve  you  as  an  advertisement. 

'  Man  may  escape  from  rope  or  gun,  &c. 

But  he  who  takes  woman,  woman,  woman,*  4(c. 

••Yours." 
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**  P.S.  I  have  looked  over  the  press,  but  heaven  knows  how.  Think 
what  I  have  on  hand  and,  the  pMt  going  out  to-morrow.  Do  you  re> 
member  the  epitaph  on  Voltaire  ? 

'  Ci-git  I'enfant  g&t^,'  l^c. 

^  Here  lies  the  spoilM  child 
Of  the  world  which  he  spoil*d.' 

The  original  is  in  Griram  and  Diderot,  &c.  &c.  &c.'' 


LETTER  CCCLXXIV. 

TO  MR.  MOORS. 

"  Ravenna,  May  24th,  1830. 

'*  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  dajrs  ago.  There  is  also  a  letter  of  January 
last  for  you  at  Murray's,  which  will  explain  to  you  why  I  am  here. 
Murray  ought  to  have  forwarded  it  long  ago.  I  enclose  you  an  epistle 
from  a  countrjrwoman  of  yours  at  Paris,  which  has  moved  my  entrails. 
You  will  have  the  goodness,  peihios,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  her 
story,  and  I  will  help  her  as  far  as  I  can, — though  not  in  the  useless 
way  she  proposes.  Her  letter  is  evidently  unstudied,  and  so  natural^ 
that  the  orthography  is  also  in  a  state  of  nature. 

^  Here  is  a  poor  creature,  ill  and  solitary,  who  thinks,  as  a  last  re- 
source, of  translating  you  or  me  into  French !  Was  there  ever  such 
a  notion  ?    It  seems  to  me  the  consummation  of  despair.    Pray  in- 

J|uire,  and  let  me  know,  and,  if  you  could  draw  a  bill  on  me  here  for  a 
ew  hundred  francs,  at  your  banker's,  I  will  duly  honour  it, — ^that  is, 
if  she  is  not  an  impostor.*  If  not,  let  me  know,  that  I  may  get  some- 
thing remitted  by  my  banker  Longhi,  of  Bologna,  for  I  have  no  cor- 
respondence, myself,  at  Paris ;  but  tell  her  she  must  not  translate ;— 
if  she  does,  it  will  be  the  height  of  ingratitude. 

**  I  had  a  letter  (not  of  the  same  kind,  but  in  French  and  flattery) 
from  a  Madame  Sophie  Gail,  of  Paris,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  spouse 
of  a  Gallo-Greek  of  that  name.  Who  is  she  1  and  what  is  she  !  and 
how  came  she  to  take  an  interest  in  my  poetJiie  or  its  author  1  If  yoa 
know  her,  telllier,  with  my  compliments,  that,  as  I  only  rwd  French, 
I  have  not  answered  her  letter ;  but  would  have  done  so  in  Italian,  if 
I  had  not  thought  it  would  look  like  an  affectation.  I  have  just  been 
scolding  my  monkey  for  tearing  the  seal  of  her  letter,  and  spoilinff  a 
mock  book,  in  which  I  put  rose  leaves.  I  had  a  civet-cat  the  other 
day,  too ;  but  it  ran  away  after  scratching  my  monkey^s  cheek,  and  I 
am  in  search  of  it  still.  It  was  the  fiercest  beast  I  ever  saw,  and  like 
*  *  in  Uie  face  and  manner. 

*  According  to  his  deiire,  I  waited  upon  this  young  lady,  having  provided 
myself  with  a  rouleau  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Napoleons  to  present  to  her  firom 
his  lordship  ;  but  with  a  very  creditable  spirit,  my  young  coontrywomaa  de- 
clined the  gift,  saying  that  Lord  Byron  had  mistdien  the  object  of  her  appli- 
cation to  him,  which  was  to  request  that,  by  allowing  her  to  baye  the  sheets 
of  some  of  his  works  before  publication,  he  would  eiwble  her  to  prepare  eariy 
translations  for  tbc  French  booksellers,  and  thus  afford  her  the  meaoi  of  ae- 
quiring  something  towards  a  hvelihood. 

Vol.  II.— P 
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"Ihaveaworldof  ihings  tosay;  but  as  they  are  not  come  MtiiU. 
nouemeni,  !  do  n't  care  to  begin  their  hiatory  till  it  is  wound  up.  After 
you  went  I  had  a  fever,  but  got  well  again  without  bark.  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  was  here  the  other  day.and  liked  Haveana  very  much.  He 
will  tell  you  any  thing  you  may  wish  to  know  about  the  place  and 
your  humble  serviior. 

"VourapprehensionB  (arising  from  Scott's)  were  unfounded.  There 
are  no  damaga  in  this  couutry,  but  there  will  probably  be  a  separatioa 
between  Ihera,  aa  her  family,  which  is  a  principal  one,  by  its  connexions, 
are  very  much  against  hitn,  for  the  whole  of  his  conduct ; — and  he  is  old 
and  obstinate,  and  she  is  young  and  a  woman,  determined  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  her  afTectiona.  1  have  given  her  the  best  advice,  viz. 
to  stay  with  him, — pointing  out  the  Btai«  of  a  separated  woman  (fat 
the  priests  won't  let  lovers  live  openly  together,  unless  the  huaband 
sanctions  it),  and  making  the  most  exquisite  moral  reflections, — but  to 
no  purpose.  She  says,  '  I  will  stay  with  him,  if  he  u'ill  let  you  remain 
with  me.  It  is  hard  that  I  should  be  the  only  woman  in  Romagna 
who  is  not  to  have  her  Amico ;  but,  if  not,  1  will  not  live  with  him ; 
and  as  for  the  consequences,  love,  &c.  &c.  &c,'— you  know  how 
females  reason  on  such  occasions. 

"  He  says  he  has  let  it  go  on,  till  he  can  do  so  no  longer.  But  hs 
wants  her  to  stay,  and  dismiss  me ;  for  he  does  n't  like  to  pay  back 
her  dowry  and  to  make  an  alimony.  Her  relations  are  rather  for  the 
separation,  as  they  detest  him, — indeed,  so  does  every  body.  The 
populace  and  the  women  are,  as  usual,  all  for  those  who  are  iu  the 
wrong,  viz.  the  lady  and  her  lover.  1  should  have  retreated,  but  bo< 
nour,  and  an  erysipelas  which  has  attacked  her,  prevent  me,— to  say 
nothing  of  love,  for  I  love  her  most  entirely,  though  not  enough  to 
persuade  her  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  a  ptiiensy.  '  1  see  how  it  will 
end ;  she  will  lie  the  siiteenth  Mrs.  Shuffleton.' 

"  My  paper  is  Gnished,  and  so  must  this  letter. 

"Yours  ever. 


"P.S.  I  regret  that  yon  have  not  completed  ibe  Italian  Pudges. 
Pray,  how  come  you  to  be  still  in  Paris !  Murray  lias  four  or  Rve 
things  of  mine  in.  hand— the  new  Don  Juan,  which  his  back-shop 
synod  do  n't  admire ; — a  translation  of  the  first  Caiilo  of  Pulci'a  Mor- 
gante  Maggiore, excellent;— a  short  ditto  from  Dante,  not  so  much 
approved; — the  Prophecy  of  Dante,  very  grand  and  worthy, 4(c.  &c. 
kc.  i — a  furious  prose  answer  to  Blackwood's  Observations  on  Don 
Juan,  with  a  savage  Defence  of  Pope — likely  to  make  a  row.  The 
opinions  above  I  quote  from  Murray  and  bis  Utican  senate; — you  will 
form  your  own,  wnen  you  see  the  things. 

"  You  will  have  no  great  chance  of  seeing  me,  for  I  begin  to  think  1 
must  finish  in  Italy.  But,  if  you  come  my  way,  you  shall  have  a 
tureen  of  macarani.    Pray  tell  me  about  yourself  and  your  intents. 

"My  trustees  are  going  to  lend  Earl  Blessington  sixty  thousand 

SDunds  (at  six  per  cent.)  on  a  Dublin  mortgage.  Only  think  of  my 
ecoming  an  Irish  absentee !" 
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LETTER  CCCLXXV. 

TO  MB.  BOPPNCR. 

**  Ravenna,  May  25, 1820. 

'*  A  German  named  Ruppsecht  has  sent  me,  heaven  knows  why, 
several  Deutsche  Gazettes,  of  all  which  I  miderstand  neither  word  nor 
letter.  I  have  sent  you  the  enclosed  to  beg  you  to  translate  to  me 
some  remarks,  which  appear  to  be  Chethe^s  upon  Manfred—and  if  I 
may  judge  by  two  notes  of  admiraiion  (generally  put  after  something 
ridiculous  by  us),  and  the  word  '  hypocmdriick^  are  any  thing  but  fa^ 
vourable.  I  shall  regret  this,  for  1  should  have  been  proud  of  Goethe's 
good  word ;  but  1  sha*  n*t  alter  my  opinion  of  him,  even  though  he 
should  b^  savage. 

'^  Will  you  excuse  this  trouble,  and  do  me  this  favour? — Never  mind 
— soften  nothing — I  am  literary  proof— having  had  good  and  evil  said 
in  most  modem  languages. 

••  Believe  me,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCLXXVI. 

TO  iOL   MOORS. 

*'  Ravenna,  June  1st,  1620. 

**  I  have  received  a  Parisian  letter  from  W.  W.,  which  I  prefer  an- 
swering through  you,  if  that  worthy  be  still  at  Paris,  and,  as  he  says, 
an  occasional  visiter  of  yours.  In  November  last  he  wrote  to  me  a 
well-meaning  letter,  statmg,  for  some  reasons  of  his  own,  his  belief 
that  a  reunion  might  be  effected  between  Lady  B.  and  myself.  To 
this  1  answered  as  usual ;  and  he  sent  me  a  second  letter,  repeating 
his  notions,  which  letter  I  have  never  answered,  having  had  a  thou- 
sand other  things  to  think  of.  He  now  writes  as  if  he  believed  that 
he  had  ofTended  me  by  touching  on  the  topic;  and  I  wish  you  to  as- 
sure him  that  I  am  not  at  all  so,— but,  on  the  contrary,  oblig[ed  by  his 
ffood-nature.  At  the  same  time  acquaint  him  the  tkmg  i$  impouihlt. 
You  know  thi$y  as  well  as  Ir—and  there  let  it  end. 

^  I  believe  that  I  showed  vou  his  epistle  in  autumn  last.  He  asks 
roe  if  1  have  heard  of  my  *  laureate'  at  Paris,*— somebody  who  has 
written  *  a  most  sanguinary  Epttre*  against  me ;  but  whether  in  Frencb, 
or  Dutch,  or  on  what  score,  1  know  not,  and  he  do  xCX  sav,— except 
that  (for  my  satisfaction)  he  says  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  fellow's 
volume.  If  there  is  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  ouglU  to  know,  yoa 
will  doubtless  tell  me.  I  suppose  it  to  be  something  of  the  usual  sort ; 
— he  says,  he  do  n't  remember  the  author's  name. 

^  I  wrote  to  you  some  ten  days  ago,  and  expect  an  answer  at  yoor 
leisure. 

**  The  separation  business  still  continues,  and  all  the  word  are  im- 
plicated, including  priests  and  cardinals.  The  public  opinion  is 
furious  against  Atfn,  because  he  ought  to  have  cut  the  matter  short  at 
jfirti^  and  not  waited  twelve  montbi  to  begin.    He  has  been  trying  at 

*  M,  Lamartine. 
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evidence,  but  can  get  none  swfflcierU;  for  what  would  make  fiftjr  di- 
vorces in  England  wonH  do  here — ^there  must  be  the  mott  decided 
proofs.        •        •        • 

*<  It  is  the  first  cause  of  the  kind  attempted  in  Ravenna  for  these  two 
hundred  years ;  for,  though  they  often  separate,  they  assign  a  different 
motive.  You  know  that  the  continental  incontinent  are  more  delicate 
than  the  English,  and  do  n't  like  proclaiming  their  coronation  in  a 
court,  even  when  nobody  doubts  it. 

**  All  her  relations  are  furious  against  him.  The  father  has  chal- 
lenged him — a  superfluous  valour,  for  he  do  n't  fight,  though  suspoctCMl 
of  two  assassinations — one  of  the  famous  Monzoni  of  Forli.  Warn- 
ing was  given  me  not  to  take  such  long  rides  in  the  Pine  Forest  with- 
out  being  on  my  guard ;  so  I  take  my  stiletto  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in 
my  pocket  durinfl[  my  daily  rides. 

**  I  won't  stir  from  this  place  till  the  matter  is  settled  one  way  or 
the  other.  She  is  as  femininely  firm  as  possible ;  and  the  opinioii  is 
so  much  against  him,  that  the  aavoctUee  decline  to  undertake  his  cause, 
because  they  say  that  he  is  either  a  fool  or  a  ro^rue-^oo^  if  he  did  not 
discover  the  liaison  till  now ;  and  rogue,  if  he  did  know  it,  and  waitad, 
for  some  bad  end,  to  divulge  it.  In  short,  there  has  been  nothing  like 
it  since  the  days  of  Guido  di  Polenta's  family,  in  these  parts. 

''  If  the  man  has  me  taken  off,  like  Polonius,  '  say  he  made  a  good 
end' — for  a  melodrame.  The  principal  security  is,  that  he  has  not  the 
courage  to  spend  twenty  scuoi — ^the  average  price  of  a  clean-handed 
bravo — otherwise  there  is  no  want  of  opportunity,  for  I  ride  about  the 
woods  every  evening,  with  one  servant,  and  sometimes  an  acquaint- 
ance, who  latterly  looks  a  little  queer  in  solitary  bits  of  bushes. 

••  Good-by. — ^Write  to  yours  ever,  &c.^ 


LETTER  CCCLXXVIT. 

TO    MR.   MURRAY. 

*'  Ravenna,  June  7th,  1830. 
'*  Enclosed  is  something  which  will  interest  you,  to  wit,  the  opinion 
of  the  greatest  man  of  Germany — perhaps  of  Europe — upon  one  of  the 
great  men  of  your  advertisements  (all '  famous  hands,'  as  Jacob  Ton« 
son  used  to  say  of  his  raraniif&ns)-4n  short,  a  critique  of  GfoedU's 
upon  Mmfrtd.  There  is  the  original,  an  English  translation,  and  an 
Italian  one ;  keep  them  all  in  your  archives,  for  the  opinions  of  such  m 
man  as  Goethe,  whether  favourable  or  not,  are  always  interesting^— 
and  this  is  more  so,  as  favourable.  His  Fanul  I  never  read,  for  1  do  nH 
know  German ;  but  Matthew  Monk  Lewis,  in  1816,  at  Coligny,  trans- 
lated most  of  it  to  me  vivA  voce,  and  I  was  naturally  much  struck  with 
it ;  but  it  was  the  SteMaih  and  the  Jungjrau^  and  something  elae» 
much  more  than  Faustus,  that  made  me  write  Manfred.  The  first 
scene,  however,  and  that  of  Faustus,  are  very  similar.  Acknowledge 
this  letter.  **  Yours  em:. 

*'  P.S.  I  have  received  hanboe  ;*'good.    Pray  send  me  some  toolk* 

Kwder  and  tincture  of  myrrh,  byTFotte,  &c.  Ricciardetto  should 
ve  been  tramkUed  Kterauyt  ortwiaiaU.  As  to  pufibig  f¥hi$deen^, 
it  wanU  do.  I  '11  tell  you  why  some  day  or  other.  Cornwall 's  a  poet, 
but  spoiled  by  the  detestable  schools  of  the  day.    Mn.  Hemans  is  a 
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Syei  also,  but  too  stiltified  and  apo8trophic--and  tfmie  ivrong.  Men 
ed  calmly  before  the  Christian  era,  and  since,  witnout  Christianity: 
witness  the  Romans,  and,  lately,  Thistlewood,  Sandt,  and  Lovel— inen 
wko  ongtu  to  have  been  weighed  dawnwith  their  crimei^  even  had  they  £e- 
lieved.  A  death-bed  is  a  matter  of  nerves  and  constitution,  and  not  of 
religion.  Voltaire  was  frig^htened,  Frederick  of  Brussia  not :  Chris- 
tians the  same,  according  to  their  strength  rather  than  their  creed. 
What  does  H  *  *  H  *  *  mean  by  his  stanza  t  which  is  octave  got 
drunk  or  cone  mad.  He  ought  to  have  his  ears  boxed  with  TIiot's 
hammer  for  rhyming  so  fimtastically.^ 

The  fdlowing  is  the  article  from  Goethe's  **  Kunst  und  Altertham,** 
enclosed  in  this  letter.  The  grave  confidence  with  which  the  venera^ 
ble  critic  traces  the  fancies  of  his  brother  poet  to  real  persons  and 
events,  making  no  difficulty  even  of  a  double  murder  at  Florence  to 
furnish  grounds  for  his  theory,  affords  an  amusing  instance  of  the  dis- 
position so  prevalent  throughout  Europe,  to  picture  Byron  as  a  man  of 
marvels  and  mysteries,  as  well  in  his  life  as  his  poetry.  To  these  ex- 
aggerated, or  wholly  false,  notions  of  him»  the  numerous  fictions 
palmed  upon  the  world  of  his  romantic  tours  and  wonderful  adven- 
tures, in  places  he  never  saw,  and  with  persons  that  never  existed,* 
have,  no  doubt,  considerably  contributed ;  and  the  consequence  is^  so 
utterly  out  of  truth  and  nature  are  the  representations  of  his  life  and 
character  long  current  upon  the  continent,  that  it  may  be  Questioned 
whether  the  real  '*  flesh  and  blood"  hero  of  these  pages,— the  social, 
practical-minded,  and,  with  all  his  faults  and  eccentricities,  Engtiek 
Lord  Byron, — ^may  not,  to  the  over-exalted  imaginations  of  most  of 
his  foreign  admirers,  appear  but  an  ordinary,  unromantic,  and  prosaic 
personage. 

'<  GOETHE  ON  MANFRED. 

[18S0.] 

'^  B3nron's  tragedy,  Manfred,  was  to  me  a  wonderful  phenomenon, 
and  one  that  closely  touched  me.  This  singular  intellectual  poet  has 
taken  my  Faustus  to  himself,  and  extracted  from  it  the  strongest  nou- 
rishment for  his  hypochondriac  humour.  He  has  made  use  of  the  im- 
pelling principles  m  his  own  way,  for  his  own  purposes,  so  that  no 
one  of  them  remains  the  same ;  and  it  is  particularly  on  this  account 
that  I  cannot  enough  admire  his  |;enius.  The  whole  is  in  this  way 
so  completely  formed  anew,  that  it  would  be  an  interesting  task  for 
the  critic  to  point  out  net  only  the  alterations  he  has  made,  but  their 
degree  of  resemblance  with,  or  dissimilarity  te,  the  original :  in  the 
course  of  which  I  cannot  deny  that  the  gloomy  heat  of  an  unbounded 
and  exuberant  despair  becomes  at  last  oppressive  to  us.  Yet  is  the 
dissatisfaction  we  feel  always  connected  with  esteem  and  admiration. 

*  Of  thii  kind  are  the  acconnti,  filled  with  aU  sorti  of  circumituitial  won- 
ders, of  hie  residence  in  the  island  of  M jtilene ; — his  voyages  to  Sicily, — to 
Jthaca,  with  the  Countess  Guicdoli,  iui,  &c.  Bat  the  most  absurd,  perbape, 
of  all  these  fabrications,  are  the  stories  told  by  Pouqaevilie,  of  the  poefb 
religious  conferences  in  the  cell  of  Father  Paul,  at  Athena;  and  the  still  more 
unconscionable  fiction  in  which  Rlxo  has  indulged,  in  giving  the  details  of  a 
pretended  theatrical  scene,  got  up  (according  to  this  poetical  historian^  be- 
tween Lord  Byron  and  the  Archbishop  of  Arte,  at  the  tomb  of  Botzaris,  in 
Misfolonghi. 
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*'  We  find  thus  fh  this  tmgedy  the  quintessence  of  the  most  asto- 
nishing talent  born  to  be  its  own  tormentor.  The  character  of  Lord 
Byron*s  life  and  poetry  hardly  permits  a  just  and  equitable  appreciation. 
He  has  often  enough  confessed  what  it  is  that  torments  him.  He  has  re- 
peatedly portrayed  it ;  and  scarcely  any  one  feels  compassion  for  this 
intolen&le  suffering,  over  which  he  is  ever  laboriously  ruminating. 
There  are,  properly  speaking,  two  females  whose  phantoms  for  ever 
haunt  him,  and  which,  in  this  piece  also,  perform  principal  parts— one 
under  the  name  of  Astarte,  the  other  without  form  or  actu^  pre- 
sence, and  merely  a  voice.  Of  the  horrid  occurrence  which  took 
place  with  the  former,  the  following  is  related.  When  a  boM  and  en- 
terprising young  man,  he  won  the  affections  of  a  Florentine  lady.  Her 
husband  discovered  the  amour,  and  murdered  his  wife ;  but  the  mur- 
derer was  the  same  night  found  dead  in  the  street,  and  there  was  no 
one  on  whom  any  suspicion  could  be  attached.  Lord  Bjrron  removed 
from  Florence,  and  these  spirits  haunted  him  all  his  life  alter. 

**  This  romantic  incident  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  innumerable 
allitoions  to  it  in  his  poems.  As,  for  instance,  when  turning  his  nd 
contemplations  inwards,  he  applies  to  himself  the  fatal  history  of  the 
king  of  Sparta.  It  is  as  follows : — Pausanias,  a  Lacedemonian  gene- 
ral, acquires  glory  by  the  important  victory  at  Platiea,  but  afterwud 
foifeits  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  through  his  arrogance,  ob> 
stinacy,  and  secret  intrigues  with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  This 
roan  draws  upon  himself  the  heavy  guilt  of  innocent  bloody  whieh  at- 
tends him  to  his  end ;  for,  while  commanding  the  fleet  of  the  allied 
Greeks,  in  the  Black  Sea,  he  is  inflamed  with  a  violent  paasi<m  for  a 
Byzantine  maiden.  After  long  resistance,  he  at  length  obtains  her 
from  her  parents,  and  she  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  at  night  She 
modestly  desires  the  servant  to  put  out  the  lamp,  and,  while  groping 
her  way  in  the  dark,  she  overturns  it.  Pausanias  is  awakenM  uom 
his  sleep,  apprehensive  of  an  attack  fh)m  murderers — he  seises  his 
sword,  and  destroys  his  mistress.  The  horrid  sight  never  leaves  him. 
Her  shade  pursues  him  unceasingly,  and  he  implores  for  aid  in  vain 
from  the  gods  and  the  exorcising  priests. 

^  That  poet  must  have  a  lacerated  heart  who  selects  such  a  scene 
from  antiquity,  appropriates  it  to  himself,  and  burthens  his  tragic 
image  witn  it.  Tne  following  soliloquy,  which  is  oveiladen  with 
gloom  and  a  weariness  of  life,  is,  by  this  remark,  rendered  intelligible. 
We  recommend  it  as  an  exercise  to  all  friends  of  decUunation.  Ham- 
let's soliloquy  appears  improved  upon  here.*'* 


LETTER  CCCLXXVIII. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

'*  Ravenna,  June  9th,  1890. 
'*  Galignani  has  just  sent  me  the  Paris  edition  of  your  works  (which 
I  wrote  to  order),  and  I  am  glad  to  see  my  old  friends  with  a  FVeneh 
face.  I  have  been  skimming  and  dipping,  in  and  over  them,  like  a 
swallew,  and  as  pleased  as  one.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  had  aeen 
the  Melodies  without  music ;  and,  I  do  n't  know  how,  but  I  can't  read 

'*'  The  critic  here  ■abjeini  the  loliloqay  from  Manfred,  beginning  *  Wa  are 
the  fooli  of  time  and  terror,"  in  whieh  the  allosion  to  Paoeanias  oofsorv. 
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in  a  music-book — the  crotchets  confound  the  words  in  my  head,  though 
I  recollect  them  perfectly  when  sung.  Music  assists  my  memory 
through  the  ear,  not  through  the  eye ;  T  mean,  that  her  quavers  perplex 
me  upon  paper,  but  they  are  a  help  when  heard.  And  thus  I  was  glad 
to  see  the  words  without  their  borrowed  robes ; — to  my  mind  mey 
look  none  the  worse  for  their  nudity. 

^  The  biographer  has  made  a  botch  of  your  life— calling  your  father 
'  a  venerable  om gentleman,*  and  prattling  of  '  Addison,*  and  'dowager 
countesses.'  If  that  danmed  fellow  was  to  tvrite  mj/ life,  I  would  cer- 
tainly take  his.  And  then,  at  the  Dublin  dinner,  you  have  'made  a 
speech'  (do  you  recollect,  at  Douglas  K.% '  Sir,  he  made  me  a  speech  V) 
too  complimentary  to  the  '  living  poets,*  and  somewhat  redctoift  of 

universal  praise.    /  am  but  too  weU  off  in  it,  but       *  *  * 

«       ■    •  •  •  • 

"  You  have  not  sent  me  any  poetical  or  personal  news  of  yourself. 
Why  do  n't  you  complete  an  Itcdian  Tour  of  the  Fudges  1  I  have  just 
been  turning  over  Little,  which  I  knew  by  heart  in  1803,  being  then  in 
my  fifteenth  summer.  Heigho !  I  believe  all  the  mischief  I  have  ever 
done,  or  sung,  has  been  owing  to  that  confounded  book  of  yours* 

"  In  my  last  1  told  you  of  a  cargo  of  '  Poeshie,*  which  I  had  sent  to 
M.  at  his  own  impatient  desire ; — and,  now  he  has  got  it,  he  don*t  like 
it,  and  demurs.  Perhaps  he  is  right.  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  any 
of  my  last  shipment,  except  a  translation  from  Pulci^ which  is  wora 
for  word,  and  verse  for  verse. 

"  I  am  in  the  Third  Act  of  a  Tragedy ;  but  whether  it  will  be  finished 
or  not,  1  know  not :  I  have,  at  this  present,  too  many  passions  of  my 
own  on  hand  to  do  justice  to  those  of  the  dead.  Besides  the  vexations 
mentioned  in  my  last,  I  have  incurred  a  (juarrel  with  the  Pope's  eara- 
biniers,  or  gens-d'armerie,  who  have  petitipned  the  Cardinal  against 
my  liveries,  as  resembling  too  nearly  tneir  own  lousy  uniform.  They 
particularly  object  to  the  epaulettes,  which  all  the  world  with  us  have 
upon  gala  days.  My  liveries  are  of  the  colours  conforming  to  my 
arms,  and  have  been  the  family  hue  since  the  year  1066. 

'*  I  have  sent  a  tranchant  reply,  as  you  may  suppose ;  and  have  given 
to  understand  that,  if  any  soldados  of  that  respectable  corps  insult  my 
servants,  I  will  do  likewise  by  their  gallant  commanders ;  and  I  have 
directed  my  ragamuffins,  six  in  number,  who  are  tolerably  savage,  to 
defend  themselves,  in  case  of  ag^pession ;  and,  on  holydays  and  |[audy 
days,  1  shall  arm  the  whole  set,  including  myself,  in  case  of  accidents 
or  treachery.  I  used  to  play  pretty  well  at  the  broadsword,  once 
upon  a  time,  at  Angelo's ;  but  1  should  like  the  pistol,  our  national 
buccaneer  weapon,  oetter,  though  1  am  out  of  practice  at  present. 
However,  I  can  *  wink  and  hold  out  mine  iron.*  It  makes  me  think 
(the  whole  thing  does)  of  Romeo  and  Juliet — *  now,  Gregory,  remem- 
ber thy  ttnashing  blow.' 

^  All  these  feuds,  however,  with  the  Cavalier  for  his  wife,  and  the 
troopers  for  my  liveries,  are  very  tiresome  to  a  quiet  man,  who  does 
his  best  to  please  all  the  world,  and  longs  for  fellowship  and  good-will. 
Prav  write. 

"  I  am  yours,  ftr." 
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LETTER  CCCLXXIX. 

TO  MR.  MOORS. 

><  RaTenna,  July  13th,  1880. 

"  To  remove  or  increase  vout  Irish  anxiety  about  my  being  *  in  a 
wisp,'*  I  answer  your  letter  forthwith ;  premismg  that,  as  I  am  a  *  WiU 
of  the  wisp,*  I  may  chance  to  flit  out  of  it.  But,  first,  a  word  on  tlie 
Memoir ; — I  have  no  objection,  nay,  I  would  rather  that  cne  •correot 
copy  was  taken  and  deposited  in  honourable  hands,  in  case  of  accidents 
happening  to  the  original ;  for  you  know  that  I  have  none,  and  have 
never  even  re-read,  nor,  indeed,  read  at  all  what  is  there  written;  I  only 
know  that  I  wrote  it  with  the  fullest  intention  to  be '  Duthful  and  true* 
in  my  narrative,  but  not  impartial— no,  by  the  Lord !  I  canH  pretend  to 
be  that,  while  I  feel.  But  I  wish  to  give  every  body  concerned  the 
opportunity  to  contradict  or  correct  me. 

«<  I  have  no  objection  to  any  proper  person  seeing  what  is  theie 
written, — seeing  it  was  written,  like  every  thing  else,  for  the  puipoee 
of  being  read,  however  much  many  writings  may  fail  in  amving  st 
that  object. 

*'  With  reffard  to '  the  wisp,*  the  Pope  has  pronounced  their  Mpara^ 
tion.  The  decree  came  yesterday  from  Babylon, — ^it  was  sAs  and  Asr 
firiends  who  demanded  it,  on  the  grounds  of  her  husband's  (the  noble 
Count  Cavalier's)  extraordinary  usage.  He  opposed  it  with  all  hie 
might,  because  or  the  alimony,  which  has  been  assigned,  with  all  her 
goods,  chattels,  carriage,  &c.  to  be  restored  by  him.  In  Italy  they 
can't  divorce.  He  insisted  on  her  giving  me  up,  and  he  would  foiu 
give  every  thing,— even  the  adultery  which  he  swears  that  he  can  prove 
by  *  famous  witnesses.'  But,  in  this  country,  the  very  courts  hold 
such  proofs  in  abhorrence,  the  Italians  being  as  much  more  delicate 
in  public  than  the  English,  as  they  are  more  passionate  in  private. 

^  The  friends  and  relatives,  who  are  numerous  and  powerful,  reply 
to  him—*  You  yourself  are  either  fool  or  knave, — fool,  if  you  did  no€ 
see  the  consequences  of  the  approximation  of  these  two  yoiuiff  per- 
sons,— knave,  if  you  connive  at  it.  Take  your  choice,— but  iso  n^t 
break  out  (after  twelve  months  pf  the  closest  intimacy,  under  your 
own  eyes  and  positive  sanction)  with  a  scandal*  which  can  only  make 
you  ridiculous  and  her  unhappy.' 

**  He  swore  that  he  thought  our  intercourse  Was  purely  amicable, 
and  that  /  was  more  partial  to  him  than  to  her,  till  melancholy  testi- 
mony proved  the  contrary.  To  this  they  answer,  that  *  Will  of  M$ 
wisp'  was  not  an  unknown  person,  and  that  ^clamosa  Fama'  had  not 
proclaimed  the  purity  of  my  morals ;— that  her  brother,  a  year  ago, 
wrote  from  Rome  to  warn  him,  that  his  wife  would  infallibly  be  led 
astray  by  this  ignis  fatuus,  unless  he  took  proper  measures,  all  of 
which  he  neglected  to  take,  ^c.  &c. 

**  Now,  he  says,  that  he  encouraged  my  return  to  Ravenna,  to  see 
*  in  ^luanti  piedi  di  acqua  siamoj  and  he  has  found  enough  to  drown 
him  ni.    In  short, 

*'  Ce  ne  fut  pas  le  tout ;  sa  femme  se  plaignit — 
^roces — La  parent^  se  joint  en  excuse  et  dit 

*  An  Iriih  phrase  for  bein^f  ia  a  scrape. 
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Que  du  Docieur  venoit  tout  le  mauvais  manage ; . 
Que  cet  homme  6toit  fou,  que  sa  femme  6toit  aage. 
On  fit  caster  le  manage.* 

It  is  but  to  let  the  women  alone,  in  the  way  of  conflict,  for  they  are 
sure  to  win  against  the  field.  She  returns  to  her  father's  house,  and  I 
can  only  see  her  under  great  restrictions— such  is  the  custom  of  the 
country.  The  relations  behaved  very  well  ^— I  offered  any  settlement, 
but  they  refused  to  accept  it,  and  swear  she  ito'  nU  live  with  6.  (as  he 
has  tried  to  prove  her  faithless),  but  that  he  shall  maintain  her;  and, 
in  fact,  a  judgment  to  this  effect  came  jresterday.  I  am,  of  course,  in 
an  awkward  situation  enough. 

*^  I  have  heard  no  more  of  the  carabiniers  who  protested  affainst 
my  liveries.  They  are  not  popular,  those  same  soldiers,  ancC  in  a 
small  row,  the  other  night,  one  was  slain,  another  wounded,  and  divers 
put  to  flight,  by  some  of  the  Romagnuole  youth,  who  are  dexterous, 
and  somewhat  liberal  of  the  knife.  The  perpetrators  are  not  dis* 
covered,  but  I  hope  and  believe  that  none  of  my  ragamuffins  were 
in  it,  though  they  are  somewhat  savage,  and  secretly  armed,  like  most 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  their  way,  uid  saves  sometimes  a  good  deal 
of  litiffation. 

^  There  is  a  revolution  at  Naples.  If  so,  it  will  probably  leave  a 
card  at  Ravenna  in  its  way  to  Lombardy. 

«« Your  publishers  seem  to  have  used  you  like  mine.  M.  has  shuf- 
fled, and  almost  insinuated  that  my  last  productions  are  dull.  Dull, 
sir !— damme,  dull !  I  believe  he  is  right.  He  be^  for  the  comple- 
tion of  my  tragedy  on  Marino  Faliero,  none  of  which  is  yet  gone  to 
England.  The  fifth  act  is  nearly  completed,  but  it  is  dreadfuuy  long 
—40  sheets  of  long  paper,  4  paees  each — about  150  when  printed ;  but 
'  so  full  of  pastime  ana  prodigsdity'  that  I  think  it  will  do. 

'*  Pray  send  and  publish  your  Pome  upon  me ;  and  do  nH  be  afraid 
of  praising  me  too  highly.    I  shall  pocket  my  blushes. 

"  *  Not  actionable !' — Chanirt  iTertfer  /•—by  ♦  ♦  that 's  *  a  speech,* 
and  I  wonH  put  up  with  it  A  pretty  title  to  give  a  man  for  doubting 
if  there  be  any  such  place ! 

**  So  my  Gail  is  gone — and  Miss  Mahony  wonH  take  money*  I  am 
very  glad  of  it — I  like  to  be  generous  free  of  expense.  But  beg  her 
not  to  translate  me.  •  ^ 

"  Oh,  pray  tell  Oalignani  that  I  shall  send  him  a  screed  of  doctrine 
if  he  do  nH  be  more  punctual.  Somebody  regulariy  detaint  two,  and 
sometimes  ybiir,  of  nis  messengers  by  the  way.  Do,  pray,  entreat 
him  to  be  more  precise.  News  are  worth  money  in  this  remote  king* 
dom  of  the  Ostrogoths. 

'*  Pray,  reply.  I  should  like  much  to  share  some  of  your  Cham- 
pagne and  La  Fitte,  but  I  am  too  Italian  for  Paris  in  generaL  Make 
Murray  send  my  letter  to  you-^t  is  full  of  epigranu. 

«  Yours,  Ac.** 

In  the  separation  that  had  now  taken  place  between  Count  Guiccioli 
and  his  wife,  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  that  the  lady  should,  in 
future,  reside  under  the  paternal  roof: — in  consequence  of  which, 
Madame  Guiccioli,  on  the  16th  of  July,  left  Ravenna  and  retired  to  a 
villa  belonging  to  Count  Gamba,  about  fifteen  miles  distant  from  thai 

**  The  title  given  him  by  M.  Ijamartine.  in  one  of'  his  Poeoif . 


pr 
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ciiy.    Here  Lord  Byron  occasionally  visited  her — about  once  or  twice, 

perhaps,  in  Itie  month— paEBine  the  resi  ot  hia  time  in  perfect  HOli- 

tude>    To  a  mind  like  his,  wnose  world  was  wilhLi  itself,  such  a 

mode  of  life  couid  have  been  neither  new  nor  unwelcome;  but  to  the 

woman,  young  and  admired,  whose  acquaintance  wilh  the  world  and 

its  pleasures  had  but  juai  bef^n,  this  change  was,  it  must  be  canfeseed, 

moat  sudden  and  tryui);.     Cqiuii  Guiccioii  was  rich,  and,  as  a  young 

'"*'■"-  she  had  gained  absolute'  power  over  him.    She  was  praxiA,  and 

nation  placed  her  ajnong  the  highest  in  Ravenna.    They  had 

)f  travelling  to  Nuptes,  Florence,  Paris, — and  every  luxury,  in 

hat  wealth  could  command  was  at  her  disposal. 

'  iiiis  she  DOW  voluntarily  and  determinedly  sacriliced  for  Byron. 

loeudid  hotne  abandoned — her  relations  aU  openly  at  war  with 

r  kind  father  but  tolerdilng,  from  fondness,  what  he  could  not 

— she  was  now,  upon  a  pittance  of  200/.  a  year,  living  apart 

.■  world,  her  sole  occupation  the  task  of  educating  herself  for 

Lrious  lover,  and  her  sole  reward  the  few  brief  glimpses  of 

h  their  now  restnried  iniercourse  allowed.     Of  ihe  man  who 

••jpire  and  keep  alive  so  devoted  a  feeling,  it  may  be  pro- 

]  with  confidence  that  he  could  not  have  been  such  as,  in  the 

^n  ot  his  own  wayward  humour,  he  represented  himself;  while, 

_  the  lady's  side,  the  whole  history  of  her  aitachmeni  goes  to  prove 

Dw  completely  an  Italian  woman,  whether  by  nature  or  from  her  social 

lion,  IS  led  to  invert  the  usual  course  of  such  frailties  among  our- 

es,  and,  weak  in  resistioK  Ihe  first  impulses  of  passion,  to  reserve 

whole  strength  of  her  cnaracter  for  a  display  of  constancy  and 

ucvotedness  afterward. 


LETTER  CCCLXXS. 

TO  MB.  intUUT. 


**  I  bare  TMeived  BonM  boolu,  tmd  QnaiteriiM,  and  B  , 

all  which  I  am  giatofol ;  they  contain  all  I  know  of  E^and.  except 
1^  Galignani'a  itewap^wr. 

"  The  Tngeiy  it  completed,  but  now  comes  the  task  of  cxipy  and 
correction.  It  is  very  long  (43  ihteti  of  longpaper,  of  four  pageseach), 
and  I  believe  musi  make  more  than  HO  or  150  pages,  besides  many 
historical  extracts  as  notes,  which  1  mean  to  append.  History  is  closely 
followed.  Dr.  Moore's  account  is  in  some  respects  false,  and  in  ail 
foolish  and  SippanL  None  of  the  chronicles  (and  1  have  consulted 
Sanuto,  Sandi,  Navagero,  and  an  anonymous  SiegeofZara,  besides  the 
histories  of  Laugier,  Daru,  Sismondi,&c.)  stale,  ur  even  hint,  ihat  he 
begged  bis  life ;  they  merely  say  that  he  did  not  deny  the  cnnspiracy. 
He  WHS  one  of  their  great  men, — commander  at  ihe  siege  of  Zara, — 
beat  80,(KI0  Hungarians,  killing  flOOO,  and  at  the  same  tune  kepi  the 
town  lie  was  besieging  in  order, — took  Capo  d'lsina,— was  ambassador 
at  Genoa,  Home,  and  finally  Doge,  where  he  fell  fortreason,  in  attempt- 
ing to  alter  Ihe  government,  by  what  Sanuto  calls  a  judgment  on  him 
for,  many  yeara  before  (when  Podesia  and  Captain  of  Treviso},  having 
knocked  down  s  bishop,  who  was  sluggish  in  carrying  the  host  at  a 
procession.    He  'saddles  him,'  as  Thwackiun  did  ?  '     *''  " 

ludgmeni "  — -■--■-'•-->---■■- 
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the  time  for  what  would  appear  very  strange,  even  now,  and  must 
have  been  still  more  so  in  an  age  of  papal  power  and  glory.  Sanuto 
says,  that  Heaven  took  away  his  senses  for  this  buffet,  and  induced 
him  to  conspire.  *  Perd  fu  permesso  che  il  Faliero  perdette  1*  intel- 
letto,'  &c. 

'*  I  do  not  know  what  your  parlour-boarders  will  think  of  the  Drama 
I  have  founded  upon  this  extraordinaiy  event.  The  only  similar  one 
in  history  is  the  story  of  Agis,  King  of  Sparta,  a  prince  with  the  com- 
mons against  the  aristocracy,  and  losing  his  life  therefor.  But  it  shall 
be  sent  when  copied. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  your  Quartering  Reviewers,  at  the 

close  of '  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,^  accuse  me  of  Manicheism  1  a  com- 

phment  to  which  the  sweetener  of  *  one  of  the  mightiest  spirits*  by  no 

means  reconciles  me.    The  Poem  they  review  is  very  noble ;  but 

could  they  not  do  justice  to  the  writer  without  converting  him  into 

ray  religious  antidote  1  I  am  not  a  Manichean,  nor  an  .^ny-chean.    I 

should  like  to  know  what  harm  my  *  poeshies*  have  done  1  I  can't  tell 

what  people  mean  by  making  me  a  hobgoblin.** 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

LETTER  CCCLXXXL 

TO  MB.  MURRAT. 

**  Ravenna,  August  Slot,  1830. 

*'  I  have  *p%U  my  totiT  into  the  tragedy  (as  you  t^it) ;  but  you  know 
that  there  are  d— d  souls  as  well  as  tragedies.  RecoUect  that  it  is  not 
a  political  play,  though  it  may  look  uke  it :  it  is  strictly  historicaL 
Read  the  history  and  judge. 

«« Ada*8  picture  is  her  mother's.  I  am  glad  of  it — the  mother  made 
a  good  daughter.  Send  me  Gifford*s  opinion,  and  never  mind  the 
Archbishop.  1  can  neither  send  you  away,  nor  give  you  a  hundred 
pistoles,  nor  a  better  taste :  I  send  you  a  tragedy,  and  you  asked  for 
'  facetious  epistles ;'  a  little  like  your  predecessor,  who  advised  Dr, 
Prideaux  to  *  put  some  more  humour  into  his  Life  of  Mahomet.' 

**  Bankes  is  a  wonderful  fellow.  There  is  hardly  one  of  my  school 
or  college  contemporaries  that  has  not  turned  out  more  or  less  cele- 
brated.   Peel,  Pahnerstone,  Bankes,  Hobhouse,  Tavistock,  Bob  Mills, 

Douglas  Kinnaird,  &c.  &c.  have  all  talked  and  been  Ulked  about. 

•  •  *  •  •  • 

'*  We  are  here  going  to  fight  a  little  next  month,  if  the  Huns  do  n't 
cross  the  Po,  and  protuibly  if  they  do.  I  can't  say  more  now.  If  any 
thing  happens,  you  have  matter  for  a  posthumous  work  in  MS. ;  so 
pray  be  civil.  Depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  savage  work,  if  once  they 
begin  here.  The  French  courage  proceeds  from  vanity,  the  German 
from  phlegm,  the  Turkish  from  fanaticism  and  opium,  the  Spanish 
from  pride,  the  English  from  coolness,  the  Dutch  from  obstinacy,  the 
Russian  from  insensibility,  but  the  hoHan  from  anger;  so  yon  11  see 
that  they  will  spare  nothing." 
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LETTER  COCLXXXn. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Ravenna,  August  3l8t,  1880. 
*'  D — ^n  your  *  mezzo  canunin'* — you  should  say  *  the  prime  of  life»* 
a  much  more  consolatory  phrase.  Besides,  it  is  not  correct.  I  was 
bom  in  1788,  and  consequently  am  but  thirty-two.  You  are  mistaken 
on  another  point.  The  '  Sequin  Box*  never  came  into  requisition,  nor 
is  it  likely  to  do  so.  It  were  better  that  it  had,  for  then  a  man  is  ool 
bounds  you  know.    As  to  reform,  I  did  reform— what  would  you  have  ? 

*  RebeUion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it.*  I  verily  believe  that  nor 
you,  nor  any  man  of  poetical  temperament,  can  avoid  a  strong  passion 
of  some  kind.  It  is  the  poetry  of  life.  What  should  I  have  known  or 
written,  had  I  been  a  qmet,  mercantile  politician,  or  a  lord  in  waiting! 
A  man  must  travel  and  turmoil,  or  there  is  no  existence.  Besides,  I 
only  meant  to  be  a  Cavalier  Serveyte,  and  had  no  idea  it  would  turn 
out  a  romance,  in  the  Anglo  fashion. 

*' However,  I  suspect  f  know  a  thing  or  two  of  Italy — ^more  than 
Lady  Morgan  has  picked  up  in  her  posting.  What  do  Englishmen 
know  of  Italians  beyond  their  museums  and  saloons — and  some  hack 

*  *,  en  pastatU  ?  Now,  I  have  lived  in  the  heart  of  their  houses,  in  parts 
of  Italv  freshest  and  least  influenced  by  strangers, — ^have  seen  and  be- 
come ^rt  magna  fid)  a  portion  of  their  hopes,  and  fears,  and  passions, 
and  am  almost  inocidated  into  a  family.  This  is  to  see  men  and 
things  as  they  are. 

^  You  say  that  I  called  you  *  quiet*! — ^1  do  n*t  recollect  anything  of 
the  sort.    On  the  contrary,  you  are  always  in  scrapes. 

^  What  think  you  of  the.  Queen  1  I  hear  Mr.  Hoby  toys,  ^  that  it 
makes  him  weep  to  see  her,  she  reminds  him  so  much  of  Jane  Shore.* 

'*  Mr.  Hoby  the  bootmaker's  heart  is  quite  sore, 
For  seeing  the  Queen  makes  him  tmnk  of  Jane  Shore ; 
And,  in  fact,  •  •  •  •  • 

Pray  excuse  this  ribaldry.  What  is  your  Poem  about  Y  Write  and 
tell  me  all  about  it  and  you. 

«*  Yours,  &c. 

^  P.S.  Did  you  wnte  the  lively  quiz  on  Peter  Bell  f  It  has  wit 
enough  to  be  yours,  and  almost  too  much  to  be  any  body  else's  now 
going.    It  was  in  Gaiignani  the  other  day  or  week.^ 

*  I  had  congratulated  him  apon  arriving  at  what  Dante  ealli  the  '*  meao 
cammin'*  of  life,  the  age  of  thirty-three. 
^  I  had  mistaken  the  concluding  words  of  his  letter  of  the  0th  of  June. 
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LETTER  CCCLXXXm. 

TO  MB.  BfURBAT. 

**  Ravenna^  September  7th,  1820. 

''  In  correcting  the  proofs  you  must  refer  to  the  manuicrivU  because 
there  are  in  it  variotu  readings*  Pray  attend  to  this,  and  choose  what 
Gifford  thinks  best.     Let  me  hear  what  he  thinks  of  the  whole. 

'*  You  speak  of  Lady  *  *'s  illness :  she  is  not  of  those  who  die : — 
the  amiable  only  do;  and  those  whose  death  would  do  good  live. 
Whenever  she  is  pleased  to  return,  it  may  be  presumed  she  will  take 
her  *  divining  rod'  along  with  her :  it  may  be  of  use  to  her  at  home,  as 
wen  as  to  the  *  rich  man'  of  the  Evangelists. 

**  Pray  do  not  let  the  papers  paragraph  me  back  to  Enfiffand.  They 
may  say  what  they  please,  any  loathsome  abuse  but  that.  Contra- 
dict it. 

**  My  last  letters  will  have  taught  you  to  expect  an  explosion  here ; 
it  was  primed  and  loaded,  but  they  hesitated  to  fire  the  train. '  One  of 
the  cities  shirked  from  the  league.  I  cannot  write  more  at  large  for  a 
thousand  reasons.  Our  '  puir  hill  folk'  offered  to  strike,  and  raise  ihe 
first  banner,  but  Bologna  paused ;  and  now 't  is  autumn,  and  the  season 
half  over.  '0  Jerusalem!  Jerusalem!'  The  Huns  are  on  the  Po; 
but  if  once  they  pass  it  on  their  way  to  Naples,  all  Italy  will  be  behind 
them.  The  dogs — the  wolves — may  they  perish  like  the  host  of  Sen- 
nacherib !  If  you  want  to  publish  the  Prophecy  of  Dante,  you  never 
will  have  a  better  time." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXIV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

''Ravenna,  Sept.  Uth,  18d0. 

'*  Here  is  another  historical  noU  for  you.  I  want  to  be  as  near  truth 
as  the  drama  can  be. 

**  Last  post  I  sent  you  a  note  fierce  as  Faliero  himself,*  in  answer 
to  a  trashy  tourist,  who  pretends  that  he  could  have  been  introduced 
to  me.  Let  me  have  a  proof  of  it,  that  I  may  cut  its  lava  into  some 
shape. 

^  What  Gifford  says  is  very  consolatory  (of  the  First  Act).  English^ 
sterling  genuine  EnglUk^  is  a  desideratum  among  you,  and  I  am  glad 
that  I  nave  got  so  much  left ;  though  Heaven  knows  how  I  retain  it : 
I  hear  none  but  from  my  valet,  and  his  is  AtoUinghamMre ;  and  I 
see  none  but  in  your  new  publications,  and  theirs  is  no  language  at  aO^ 
but  jargon.  Even  your  *  *  *  *  is  terribly  stilted  and  affected^  whh 
*  very^  very*  so  soft  and  pamby. 

'*  Oh !  if  ever  I  do  come  among  you  again,  I  will  give  you  such  a 
'  Baviad  and  Msviad !'  not  as  gocKl  as  the  old,  but  even  heiur  meriUd. 
There  never  was  such  a  «et  as  your  ragamiiffins  (I  mean  not  yours 

*  The  angry  note  againat  English  travellers  appended  to  this  tragedy,  in 
conaeqaence  of  an  assertion  made  by  some  recent  tourist  that  he  (or,  as  it 
afterwards  turned  oat,  the)  ^  had  repeatedly  declined  an  introdoction  to  Lord 
Byron  while  in  Italy." 
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^*  Hhouftht  ^nastasius  exceUerU :  did  1  not  say  so  1  Matthews's  Diary 
most  excellent ;  it,  and  Forsyth,  and  parts  of  Hobhouse,  are  all  we 
have  of  truth  or  sense  upon  Italy.    The  letter  to  Julia  very  good  in- 
deed.   I  do  not  despise  ••••••;  but  if  she  knit  blue-stockingrg 

instead  of  wearing  them,  it  would  be  better.  You  are  taken  in  by  that 
false,  stilted,  trashy  style,  which  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  styles  of  the  day, 
which  are  all  bomboitie  (I  do  n't  except  my  vam — ^no  one  has  done  more 
through  negligence  to  coirupt  the  language) ;  but  it  is  neither  Eni^h 
nor  poetry.    Time  will  show. 

**  I  am  sorry  Gifford  has  made  no  farther  remarks  beyond  the  first 
Act :  does  he  think  all  the  English  equally  sterling  as  he  thought  the 
first  I  You  did  risht  to  send  the  proofs :  I  was  a  fool ;  but  I  do  really 
detest  the  sight  of  proofs :  it  is  an  absurdity ;  but  comes  from  laziness. 

*'  You  can  steal  the  two  Jnans  into  the  world  quietly,  tagged  to  the 
others.  The  play  as  you  will— the  Dante  too;  but  the  Pulcil  am 
/  proud  of:  it  is  superb ;  you  have  no  such  translation.  It  is  the  best 
'  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I  wrote  the  play  from  beginning  to  end* 
and  not  a  iingle  $cene  TtdUumt  nUerrwrUoni  and  being  obliged  to  break 
off  in  the  middle  ;  for  I  had  my  hands  full,  and  my  head,  too,  just  then; 
so  it  can  be  no  great  shakes — I  mean  the  play ;  and  the  head  too,  if 
you  like. 

^  P.S.  Politips  here  still  savage  and  uncertain.      However,  we  are 

\      all  in  our '  bandallers'  to  join  the  *  Highlanders  if  they  cross  the  Forth/ 

t.  e.  to  crush  the  Austrians  if  they  pass  the  Po.    The  rascals !— and 

that  dog  L    ■  ■        1,  to  say  their  subjects  are  happy!  If  ever  1  come 

back,  1 11  work  some  of  these  ministers. 

'*  Sept.  89th. 

**  I  open  my  letter  to  say  that  on  reading  more  of  the  four  volumes 
on  Italy,  where  the  author  says  '  declined  an  introduction,'  I  perceive 
{horresco  rtferens)  it  is  written  by  a  WOMAN ! ! !  In  that  case  you 
must  supprei^  my  note  and  answer,  and  all  I  have  said  about  the  book 
and  the  writer.  I  never  dreamed  of  it  until  now,  in  my  extreme  wrath 
at  that  precious  note.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  a  lady 
should  say  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Wliat  I  would  have  said  to  one  of 
the  other  sex  you  know  already.  Her  book  too  {naaihe  book)  is  not 
a  bad  one ;  but  she  evidently  do  n't  know  the  Italians,  or  rather  do  nH 
like  them,  and  forgets  the  causes  of  their  misery  and  profligacy  (AfcU- 
thews  and  Forsyth  are  your  men  for  the  truth  and  tact),  and  has  gone 
over  Italy  in  corruHmy^^-always  a  Utd  plan :  you  must  be  alone  with 
ppople  to  know  them  well.  Ask  her,  who  was  the  *  descendant  of  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague!  and  by  whom  1  by  Algaroiti  f 

^  1  suspect  that  in  Marino  Faliero,  you  and  yours  won't  like  the  po^ 
liUcs  which  are  perilous  to  you  in  these  times :  but  recollect  that  it  is 
not  a  political  play,  and  that  I  was  obliged  to  put  into  the  mouths  of 
the  characters  the  sentiments  upon  which  they  acted.  I  hate  all  thinn 
written  like  Pizarro,  to  represent  France,  England,  and  so  forth.  Mi 
I  h^ve  done  is  meant  to  be  purely  Venetian,  even  to  the  very  prophecy 
of  its  present  state. 

'*  Your  Angles  in  general  know  little  of  the  ttaUam^  who  detest 
them  for  their  numbers  and  their  Genoa  treachery.  Besides,  the 
English  traveUers  have  not  been  composed  of  the  best  company. 
How  could  they  1 — out  of  100,(XX),  how  many  gentlemen  were  there, 
or  honest  men  ? 

''  Mitchell's  Aristophanes  is  excellent.    Send  me  the  rest  of  it. 
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"TheM  fools  will  force  me  to  write  a  book  about  Italy  myself,  to 
give  them  '  the  loud  lie.*  They  prate  about  aeUMinatioii ;  what  is  it 
^ultheoriginofdoelling— aiid'awiiUjiiiA«e,'u  Lord  Baron  caili  itl 
It  is  the  fonDtoftheibMeni  point  of  ttODOuriovhatllie  laws  can't  or 
won't  reach.  Everjr  nan  is  liable  to  it  more  or  less^  according  to  clr- 
cumstanceB  or  place.  For  instance,  I  am  living;  here  exixised  to  it 
daily,  for  1  hare  ha{^ned  to  make  apojrerful  and  uiiprincipted  man 
my  enemy ;— and  I  never  sleep  the  worse  for  it,  or  ride  in  less  soli- 
tary places,  because  precaution  is  uselesst  and  one  thinks  of  it  as  of  a 
disease  which  ttay  or  miV  not  strike.  It  is  true  that  there  are  those 
here,  who,  if  he  did,  would  '  live  to  think  on  H  ;*  biit  thai  would  not 
awake  my  bones :  1  should  be  sony  if  it  wonldt  were  they  once  at 
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"  Ravenuu,  SbK  «V,  \8il\>. 

••  You  will  have  now  re«ei»ecl  all  the  Acts,  corrected,  of  the  Manno 
Faliero.  What  you  say  of  the  *  bet  of  100  guineas*  mnde  by  some  one 
who  says  that  he  saw  me  laat  week  remiiida  me  of  what  happened  in 
ISiO;  you  can  easily  ascertain  I  he  fact,  and  it  is  an  odd  one. 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  Ifllt,  I  mei  one  evening  at  the  Alfred  my  old 
school  and  form-fellow  (for  we  were  within  two  of  each  other,  he  the 
higher,  though  both  very  near  the  io[)  of  out  remove)  Petl,  the  Irish 
secretary.  He  told  me  that,  in  li^io,  he  met  me,  as  he  thought,  Ln  St. 
James-street,  but  we  passed  without  speaking.  He  meulioned  this. 
and  it  was  denied  as  impossible ;  I  being  then  in  Turkey.  A  day  or 
two  afterward,  be  pointed  out  to  his  brother  u  person  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way :— '  There,'  said  he, '  is  the  man  whom  1  took  for  By- 
ron.' Hia  brother  instantly,  answered  '  Why,  it  u  Byron,  and  no  one 
else.'  Bnt  this  is  not  all :— I  was  tun  by  somebody  to  tunfe  rtotm  my 
Mune  aoMHW  the  inquima  after  the  king's  health,  then  attacked  t^ 
insanity.  Now,  at  uiiB  very  period,  as  neatly  as  I  eould  make  out,  1 
wasillofai<r»iyJip«ratP«lfas.  caught  in  the  marshes  neat  Olympis, 
from  the  malarta.    If  I  bad  died  there,  this  would  have  been  n  new 

CI  stoiT  lot  yon.  Yon  can  easily  make  out  the  accuracy  of  this 
Peel  nimseu,  who  told  it  in  detail.  1  suppose  you  will  be  of  the 
opinion  of  Laereiins,  who  (denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but) 
asserts  that  tma  (he  'flying  olT  of  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  these  sur- 
faces or  cases,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  are  sometimes  seen  ent''- 
when  they  are  separated  frum  il,  so  that  the  shapes  and  shadows 
both  the  dead  and  living  are  frenueutiy  l>elieIU.' 

"But  if  theyare,  are  their  coats  and  waistcoats  alio  semi    1  dt 
disbelieve  thai  we  may  be  two  by  some  unconscioas  procsw, 
'certain  sign,  bnt  which  of  these  two  I  happen  at  present  to  be,  I  lea— 
you  to  decide.    I  only  hope  that  f  olker  m«  behaves  like  a  gsmman- 

"I  wishyouwoold  gel  Pee)  asked  bow  br  I  am  acemrate  in  m~ 
coUectiiMi  of  what  he  told  me ;  for  I  do  nt  like  to  aay  such  tf 
without  authority.  • 

"  i  am  not  sure  that  I  was  Ml  ipJu»  with ;  but  this  also  71 
ascertain.    1  have  written  to  y«a  sDeb  letters  that  1  stso. 

Vol.  n,-Q 
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'*P.S.  Last  year  (in  June,  1819)  I  met  at  Count  Mosti^s,  at  Fer- 
rara,  an  Italian,  who  asked  me  Mf  I  knew  Lord  Byron  V  I  told  him 
no  (no  one  knows  himself,  you  know).  *  Then,'  says  he,  '  I  do ;  I 
met  him  at  Naples  the  other  day.'  I  pulled  out  my  card  and  asked 
him  if  that  was  the  way  he  spelled  his  name :  he  answered,  yes.  I 
suspect  that  it  was  a  blackgruard  navy  surgeon,  who  attended  a  young 
traveUing  madam  about,  and  passed  himself  for  a  lord  at  the  post- 
houses.  He  was  a  vulgar  dog— quite  of  the  cock-pit  order — and  a 
precious  representative  I  must  have  had  of  him,  if  it  was  even  so ; 
but  I  do  n't  Know.  He  passed  himself  off  as  a  gentleman,  and  squired 
about  a  Countess  *  *  (of  this  place),  then  at  Venice,  an  ugly,  battered 
woman,  of  bad  morals  even  for  Italy." 


LETTER  CCCXC. 

TO   MR.   HURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  8bre  8^  18^. 
«<  Foscolo's  letter  is  exactly  the  thing  wanted ;  firstly,  because  he  im 
a  man  of  genius ;  and,  next,  because  he  is  an  Italian,  and  therefore 
the  best  judge  of  Italics.    Besides, 

*'  He 's  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane  ;* 

that  is,  he  is  more  of  the  ancient  Greek  than  of  the  modem  Italiau. 
Though  '  somewhat,'  as  Dugald  Dalgetty  says,  *  too  wild  and  sa/vage* 
(like  *  Ronald  of  the  Mist'),  't  is  a  wonderful  man,  and  my  friends 
Hobhouse  and  Rose  both  swear  by  him ;  and  they  are  good  judges  of 
men  and  of  Italian  humanity. 

*  Here  are  in  all  two  worthy  voices  gain'd :' 

Gtfford  says  it  is  good  'sterling  genuine  English,'  and  Foscolo  says 
that  the  characters  are  right  Venetian.  Sha^speare  and  Otway  had 
a  million  of  advantages  over  roe,  besides  the  incalculable  one  of  bein^ 
dead  from  one  to  two  centuries,  and  having  been  both  bom  black- 
guards (which  ARE  such  attractions  to  the  gentle  hvin?  reader) ;  let 
me  then  preserve  the  only  one  which  1  could  possibly  have — that  of 
having  been  at  Venice,  and  entered  more  into  the  local  spirit  of  it.  I 
claim  no  more. 

**  1  know  what  Foscolo  means  about  Calendaro's  igniting  at  Ber* 
tram;  that^s  national — the  objection,  I  mean.  The  Italians  and 
French,  with  those  '  flags  of  abomination,'  their  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
spit  there,  and  here,  and  every  where  else — in  your  fare  almost,  and 
therefore  ol^ect  to  it  on  the  stage  as  too  famUiar.  But  we  who  tpU 
nowhere — ^but  in  a  man's  face  when  we  grow  savage— are  not  likely 
to  feel  this.    Remember  Maisi$iger,  and  Kean's  Sir  Giles  Overreac^i— 

'  Lord !  thus  I  spit  at  thee  and  at  thy  counsel !' 

Besides,  Calendaro  does  not  spit  in  Bertram^s  face ;  he  spits  at  him, 
as  I  have  seen  the  Mussulmans  do  upon  the  ground  when  they  are  in 
a  rage.  Again,  he  does  not  in  fact  despise  Bertram,  though  he  affects 
it,— as  we  all  do,  when  angry  with  one  wc*  think  our  inferior.    He  is 
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angry  at  not  being  allowed  to  die  in  his  own  way  (alUiough  not  afraid 
of  death) ;  and  recollect  that  he  suspected  and  hatred  Bertram  from 
the  first.  Israel  Bertuccio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  cooler  and  more 
concentrated  fellow :  he  acts  upon  principle  and  impulte ;  Calendaro 
upon  impulse  and  example. 

"  So  there 's  argument  for  you. 

**  The  Doge  repeats ; — true^  but  it  is  from  engrossing  passion,  and 
because  he  sees  dyferent  persons,  and  is  always  obliged  to  recur  to 
the  cause  uppermost  in  his  mind.  His  speeches  are  long ; — ^true,  but 
I  wrote  for  the  closet,  and  on  the  French  and  Italian  model  rather  than 
yours,  which  I  think  not  very  highly  of,  for  all  your  old  dramatists, 
who  are  long  enough,  too,  God  knows : — look  into  any  of  them. 

*'  I  return  you  Foscolo^s  letter,  because  it  alludes  also  to  his  private 
affairs.  I  am  sorry  to  see  such  a  man  in  straits,  because  I  know  what 
they  are,  or  what  they  were.  I  never  met  but  three  men  who  would 
have  held  out  a  finger  to  me :  one  was  yourself,  the  other  William 
Bankes,  and  the  other  a  nobleman  long  ago  dead :  but  of  these  the 
first  was  the  only  one  who  offered  it  while  I  reaUy  wanted  it ;  the 
second  from  good-will — ^but  I  was  not  in  need  of  Bankes*s  aid,  and 
would  not  have  accepted  it  if  I  had  (though  I  love  and  esteem  him) ; 
— and  the  third       —        —        —        —        —        —        — .• 

*'  So  you  see  that  1  have  seen  some  strange  things  in  my  time.  As 
for  your  own  offer,  it  was  in  1815,  when  I  was  in  actual  uncertainty 
of  nve  pounds.  I  rejected  it ;  but  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  althougn 
you  probably  have. 

"  P.S.  Foscolo^s  Ricclardo  was  lent,  with  the  leaves  uncut,  to  some 
Italians,  now  in  villeggiatura,  so  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
hearing  their  decision,  or  of  reading  it.  They  seized  on  it  as  Fos- 
colo's,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  ^per  and  printing,  directly. 
If  I  find  it  takes,  I  will  reprint  it  here.  The  Italians  think  as  high^ 
of  Foscolo  as  they  can  of  any  man,  divided  and  miserable  as  they  are, 
and  with  neither  leisure  at  present  to  read,  nor  head  nor  heart  to 
judge  of  any  thing  but  extracts  from  French  newspapers  and  Uie  Lu- 
gano Gazette. 

*'  We  are  all  looking  at  one  another,  like  wolves  on  their  prey  in 
pursuit,  only  waiting  tor  the  first  falling  on  to  do  unutterable  things. 
They  are  a  great  world  in  chaos,  or  an? els  in  hell,  which  you  please ; 
but  out  of  chaos  came  paradise,  and  out  of  hell — I  do  nH  know 
what;  but  the  Devil  went  in  there,  and  he  was  a  fine  fellow  once,  you 
know. 

"  You  need  never  favour  me  with  any  periodical  publication,  except 
the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  and  an  occasional  Blackwood ;  or  now  and 
then  a  Monthly  Review :  for  the  rest  I  do  not  feel  curiosity  enough  to 
look  beyond  their  covers. 

^*  To  be  sure  I  took  in  the  Editor  of  the  British  finely.  He  fell 
precisely  into  the  glaring  trap  laid  for  him.  It  was  inconceivable  how 
ne  could  be  so  absurd  as  to  imagine  us  serious  with  him. 

**  Recollect,  that  if  you  put  my  name  to  '  Don  Juan'  in  these  canting 
days,  any  lawyer  might  oppose  my  guardian  right  of  my  daughter  in 
chancery,  on  the  plea  of  its  containing  the  parody; — such  are  the 
perils  of  a  foolish  jest.  I  was  not  aware  of  tnis  at  the  time,  but  you 
will  find  it  correct,  I  believe ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Noels 

*  The  paragraph  is  left  thus  imperftet  io  the  original. 
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would  not  let  it  slip.  Now  I  prefer  my  child  to  a  pomn  at  any  time, 
and  so  should  you,  as  having  half  a  dozen. 

**  Let  me  know  your  notions. 

'*  If  you  turn  over  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Huntingdon  peerage 
story,  you  will  see  how  common  a  name  Ada  was  in  the  early  Planta- 
genet  days.  I  found  it  in  my  own  pedigree  in  the  reign  of  John  and 
Henry,  and  gave  it  to  my  daughter.  It  was  also  the  name  of  Ohar- 
lemagne^s  sister.  It  is  in  an  early  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  the  name  of 
the  wife  of  Lamech ;  and  1  suppose  Ada  is  the  feminine  of  Mam. 
It  is  short,  ancient,  vocalic,  and  had  been  in  my  family  for  which 
reason  I  gave  it  to  my  daughter.** 


LETTER  CCCXCl. 

TO   MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenn^  S^  1*>,  IBStO. 
'*  By  land  and  sea  caniage  a  considerable  quantity  of  books  hare 
arrived ;  and  I  am  obUged  and  grateful :  but  *  medio  ae  fonte  leporom* 
surgit  amari  aliquid/  £c.  &c. ;  which,  being  interpreted,  means, 

'  I  *m  thankful  for  your  books,  dear  Murray ; 
But  why  not  send  Scott's  Monastery? 

the  oidy  book  in  four  living  volumes  I  would  give  a  baioccolo  to  sec 
— 'bating  the  rest  of  the  same  author,  and  an  occasional  E^bor^h 
and  Quarterly,  as  brief  chroniclers  of  the  times.  Instead  of  this,  here 
are  Johnny  Keats's  *  *  poetry,  and  three  novels,  by  God  knows 
whom,  except  that  there  is  Peg  *  *  ^'s  name  to  one  of  them — a 
spinst^  whom  I  thought  we  had  sent  back  to  her  spinning.  Crayon 
is  very  ffood ;  Hogg's  Tales  rough,  but  raot,  and  welcome. 

'*  Books  of  travels  are  expensive,  and  I  do  n't  want  them,  having 
travelled  already ;  besides,  they  lie.  Thank  the  author  of  *  the  Pro- 
fligate' for  his  (or  her)  present.  Pray  send  me  no  more  poetry  but 
what  is  rare  and  decidedly  good.  There  is  such  a  trash  of  Keata 
and  the  like  upon  my  tables  that  I  am  ashamed  to  look  at  them.  I 
say  nothing  against  your  parsons,  your  S  *  *  s,  and  your  C  *  *  •— 
it  IS  all  very  fine — but  pray  dispense  me  from  the  pleasure.  Instead 
of  poetry,  if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  few  soda-powders,  I  shall  be 
debghted :  but  all  prose  ('bating  travdi  and  novels  if  or  by  Scott)  i» 
welcome,  especially  Scott's  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  and  so  on. 

'*  In  the  notes  to  Marino  Faliero,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that. 
*  BentrUencte'  was  not  really  of  the  T«fi,  but  merely  Chrand  Q^afice2for» 
a  separate  office  (although  important) ;  it  was  an  arbitrary  altera* 
tion  of  mine.  The  Doses  too  were  aU  buried  in  &.  Marki  b^tmT 
Faliero.  It  is  singular  that  when  his  predecessor,  Andrea  Danooki» 
died,  the  Ten  made  a  law  that  all  the  JiUure  Doges  should  be  hmried 
with  their  Jamiliesj  in  their  own  churchest — one  Tvtmd  think  by  a  kind  of 
prtseniiment.  So  that  all  that  is  said  of  his  ancestral  Dogee^  as  buried 
at  St.  John's  and  Paul's,  is  altered  from  the  fact,  they  beinf  m  Sim 
Mark^s,    Make  a  note  of  this,  and  put  Editor  as  the  subscription  to  it. 

**  As  I  make  such  pretensions  to  accuracy,  I  should  not  like  to  be 
tmtted  even  with  such  trifles  on  that  score.    Of  the  play  they  mav 
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say  what  they  idease.  but  not  10  of  my  costnnw  noA  dram-pen^thtj 
iMTing  been  real  existences. 

"  I  omitted  Foscolo  in  my  list  at  linng  FisMtuM  vortkiu,  m  the 
noCef,  considering  bim  aa  an  Baliam  in  general,  and  not  a  mere  pro- 
vincial like  the  rest ;  and  as  an  Italian  I  haTe  spoken  of  him  in  ttie 
preface  to  canto  4tli  of  ChiMe  Harold. 

"  The  French  transition  of  as!!!  oimil  oimi! — and  the  Germany 
but  I  do  n't  understand  ibt  latter,  and  his  hmg  diuertation  at  the  end 
about  the  Fausts.  Excuse  haste.  Of  poUtics  It  is  not  safe  to  apnk, 
but  nothing  ia  decided  as  yet. 

"  1  am  in  a  rery  fierce  humour  at  not  having  Scolt's  Monastery. — 
Yon  are  Ico  JdeiW  in  qiiaRlity,  and  somewhat  rareless  of  the  quality, 
of  yOBT  mlssires.  All  ihe  Quar(er/iei  (four  in  number)  I  had  had 
before  firom  you,  and  tti-o  of  Ihe  Kdinburgh  ;  but  no  matter,  we  shall 
have  new  ones  by-and<by.  No  more  Keals,  I  entreat : — flay  him 
alive-,  if  some  of  you  dn  n't,  I  must  skin  him  myaelf.  There  is  no 
bearing  the  driveUing  idtoiisin  of  the  manikin. 

"  I  do  n't  feel  inclute<l  lo  care  farther  about  '  Don  Juan.'    What  do 

C  think  a  very  pretty  llklian  lady  said  to  me  the  other  day  ?  She 
read  it  in  tia  French,  and  paid  me  some  compliinents,  with  due 
nRAWBACKi,  npon  it.  I  answered  that  what  sbe  said  was  true,  but  that 
I  suspected  it  would  Ihc  loneer  than  Cbildc  Harold. — -Ji/i,  bvf  (said 
she)  ^Ivouldralhtrliavelhejame  qfCtiilde  Harold/or  Ihrte  ytari  Ikon 
a»  ufMOBTAUTT  ^  Don  Juon  I'  The  truth  is  that  tl  it  toi>  true,  and 
the  women  hate  many  ihjiigs  whii^h  strip  off  the  tinsel  of  lenlimmt; 
and  Ibey  are  right,  as  it  would  rob  ihem  of  their  weapons.  I  never 
knew  a  woman  who  did  not  hale  De  GrammonCi  Jwmoin  for  the 
same  reason ;  even  Uuly  •  •  used  to  abuse  them. 

"  Rose's  work  1  never  received,  tt  was  seized  at  Venice.  Sndi  is 
the  liberality  of  the  Hrnis,  with  their  two  hundred  thousand  men,  that 
they  dare  not  let  such  a  volume  as  his  circulate." 

LETTER  CCCXCn. 


«  Ahbol  will  have  a  more  than  ordmary  inieresl  for  me,  for  an 
ancestor  of  nine  bv  the  mother's  side.  .Kir  J.  Gordon  of  Gight,  the 
handsomest  of  his  luy,  died  on  a  scafluld  ai  Aberdeen  for  his  loyalty 
to  Mary,  of  whom  he  was  an  imputed  paramour  as  well  as  her  relation. 
'  His  fate  was  much  commented  on  in  Ihn  ('hr(<nH:les  of  the  limes.  If 
1  mistake  not,  he  bad  something  to  do  wtih  hf-r  escape  from  Loch 
Leven,  or  with  her  captivity  there.  But  this  you  will  know  better 
than  I. 

"  I  recollect  Loch  Leven  as  it  were  but  yesterday.     1  saw  it  in  mv 
way  lo  England,  in  1796,  being  then  ten  years  of  a^.     My  moi 
who  was  as  haughty  as  Ijicifer  with  ber  descent  from  the  Stu 
and  her  right  line  from  tbeMOorAmi,noi  ihe  Seyton  Gordtmi,  t" 
disdainfully  termed  die  ducal  branch,  told  me   the   story-  = 
reminding  me  how  miperior  AcrG^ndtmsweretolbesontlwii 
— notwitbtandinc  gor  Nnrnao,  and  always  maaenliiw  deiei 


■V  Tie  welcome. 


!»*- 
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has  never  lapsed  into  a  femiie,  as  my  mother^s  Gordons  had  done  in 
her  own  person. 
**  I  have  written  to  you  so  often  lately  that  the  brevity  of  this  will 


"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXCIII. 

TO  MR.  MURRAV. 

•'  Ravenna,  S^  IT©,  1820. 
''  Enclosed  is  the  Dedication  of  Marino  Faliero  to  Chethe,    Quer^* 
—is  his  title  Baron  or  not  ?    I  think  yes.    Let  me  know  your  opi- 
nion* and  so  forth. 

**  P.S.  Let  me  know  what  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  you  have  decided 
about  the  two  prose  letters  and  their  publication. 

**  I  enclose  you  an  Italian  abstract  of  the  German  translator  of 
Manfred^s  Appendix,  in  which  you  will  perceive  quoted  what  Goethe 
says  of  the  wnoU  body  of  English  poetiy  (and  no^  of  me  in  particular). 
On  this  the  Dedication  is  founded,  as  you  will  perceive,  though  I  had 
thought  of  it  before,  for  I  look  upon  him  as  a  great  mim.*^ 

The  very  singular  Dedication  transmitted  with  this  letter  has  never 
before  been  pubhshed,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  ever  reached  the 
hands  of  the  illustrious  Gennan.  It  is  written  in  the  poet's  most 
whimsical  and  mocking  mood ;  and  the  unmeasured  severity  poured 
out  in  it  upon  the  two  favourite  objects  of  his  wrath  and  ridicule  com- 
pels me  to  deprive  the  reader  of  some  of  its  most  amusing  passages. 


''  DEDICATION  TO  BARON  GOETHE,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  SIR, 

**  In  the  Appendix  to  an  English  work  lately  translated  into  Ger- 
man and  published  at  Leipsic,  a  judgment  of  yours  upon  English 
poetry  is  quoted  as  follows ;  '  That  in  English  poetry,  gfreat  genius, 
universal  power,  a  feeling  of  profundity,  with  sufficient  tenderness 
and  force,  are  to  be  found ;  but  that  altogether  these  do  not  constitute 
poets*  &c.  &c. 

^  I  regret  to  see  a  great  man  fallii^  into  a  great  mistake.  This 
opinion  of  yours  only  proves  that-the  '  Dictionary  often  thousand  Uinng 
English  awiors*  has  not  been  translated  into  German.  You  will  have 
read,  in  your  friend  Schlegefs  version,  the  dialogue  in  Macbeth — 

'  There  are  ten  thousand ! 
Macbeth.    Geese,  villain  ? 
Answer.  Authors^  sir.' 

Now,  of  these  '  ten  thousand  authors,*  there  are  actually  nineteea 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  poets,  all  alive  at  this  moment,  whatever 
their  works  may  be,  as  their  booksellers  well  know ;  and  amoii|r 
these  there  are  several  who  possess  a  far  greater  reputation  thaa 
mine,  although  considerably  less  than  yours.    It  is  owing  to  this 
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"  There  is  ftlso  anottaeTt  named 


Q  these  poets  bj  way  of  sample  to  enlighten  yon.  They 
foim  but  two  bricks  of  our  Babel  (Wunwoa  biicki,  by-lhe-way),  bgt 
jmy  serve  for  >  specimen  uf  the  building. 

"  It  is,  moreover,  asMrted  that  'the  predominant  character  or  Ou 
whole  body  of  the  present  English  poetry  is  a  di^iut  and  eonitmpi  tot 
life.'  But  I  rather  suspect  that,  by  one  single  work  of  proie,  you 
yourself  have  excited  a  greater  contempl  for  life  than  all  the  Enguah 
volumes  of  po«sy  that  ever  were  written.  Madame  de  Stael  t^a, 
thtit '  Weriher  has  occasioned  more  suicides  than  the  most  beanlunl 
woman  ;*  and  I  really  believe  that  he  has  put  more  individuals  out  of 
this  world  than  Napoleon  himself, — except  in  the  vay  of  his  profes- 
sion. Perhaps,  illusirious  sir,  the  acrimoniuus  Judgment  passed  by  a 
celebrated  northern  journal  upon  you  in  particular,  and  itie  Germans 
in  general,  has  rather  indisposed  you  towards  Kiiglish  po<'try  as  well 
as  criticism.  But  you  must  not  regard  our  crjtics,  who  are  at  bottom 
good-natured  fellows,  considering  their  ti^o  professions, — taking  up 
the  law  in  court,  and  laying  it  down  out  of  it.  No  one  iran  more 
lament  their  hasty  and  unfair  judgment,  in  your  particular,  than  1  do; 
and  I  so  expressed  myself  to  your  friend  Sctilescl,  in  1816,  at  Copet. 

"  In  beh^f  of  my  '  ten  thousand'  living  hrcthrea,  and  of  myself, 
I  have  thus  far  taken  notice  of  an  opinion  expressed  wiili  regard  to 
'  English  poetry*  in  general,  and  whicn  mehied  notice,  because  il  was 

"  My  principal  object  in  addressing  yon  was  to  testify  my  sinecni 
respect  and  admiration  of  a  man,  who,  for  half  a  centiur,  has  led  tha 
literature  of  a  great  nation,  and  will  go  down  to  poaterity  as  the  first 
literary  character  of  his  age. 

"  You  have  been  fortunate,  sir,  not  tmly  in  the  writiogrs  which  have 
illustrated  your  name,  but  in  the  name  itself,  as  being  sufficiently 


musical  for  the  articulation  of  posteritv.    In  thi)  yon  have  the  advan- 
tage of  some  of  vour  cotmtrymen,  wnose  names  wr~' 
immortal  also — if  any  body  could  pronoimce  them. 


nay,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  by  this  ^tparent  tfrne  of  levity,  that 
I  am  wanting  in  intentional  respect  towards  jroa ;  but  this  will  be  a 
mistake :  I  am  always  Dippant  in  prose.  Considering  you,  as  I  really 
and  warmly  do,  in  common  with  all  your  own,  and  with  most  other 
nations,  to  be  by  far  the  first  literary  character  which  h:is  existed  in 
Europe  since  the  death  of  Voltaire,  1  felt,  and  feel,  desiriius  lo  inscribe 
to  you  the  following  work, — not  as  being  either  a  tragedy  or  a  poem 
(for  I  cannot  pronounce  upon  its  pretensions  to  be  either  one  or  the 
other,  or  both,  or  neither),  but  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  admimlion 
from  a  foreigner  to  the  man  who  has  been  bailed  in  Germany  'thb 

OMBAT  GOEtBI.' 

"  I  have  the  honour  lo  be. 
"  with  the  traest  i«nwct, 
"your  moat  obedient 

"  and  veiy  hmaNe  servant, 
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**  Ravenna,  8»»»  US  1880. 
**  P.S.  I  perceive  that  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  there  is  a 
great  struggle  about  what  they  call  *  QatncaP  and  '  Romantic! — terras 
which  were  not  subjects  of  classification  in  England,  at  least  when  I 
left  it  four  or  five  years  ago.  Some  of  the  English  scribblers,  it  is 
true,  abused  Pope  and  Swift,  but  the  reason  was  that  thev  themselves 
did  not  know  how  to  write  either  prose  or  verse ;  but  nobody  thought 
them  worth  making  a  sect  of.  Perhaps  there  may  be  something  of 
the  kind  sprun?  up  lately,  but  I  have  not  heard  much  about  it,  aid  it 
would  be  such  bad  taste  that  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  believe  it.** 


LETTER  CCCXCIV. 

TO  MB.  MOORE. 

^  Ravenna,  October  17th,  1890. 

'*  You  owe  me  two  letters— pay  them.  I  want  to  know  what  you 
are  about.  The  summer  is  over,  and  you  will  be  back  to  Paris.  Anro- 
pos  of  Paris,  it  was  not  Sophia  Gat/,  but  Sophia  Gov— the  English 
word  Gay — who  was  my  correspondent.*  Can  you  tell  who  lAe  is,  ai 
you  did  of  the  defunct  *  *? 

^  Have  you  gone  on  with  your  Poem  ?  I  have^  received  the  French 
of  mine.  Only  think  of  being  traduced  into  a  foreign  language  in 
such  an  abominable  travesty!  It  is  useless  to  rai^but  one  can*t 
help  it 

**  Have  you  got  my  Memoir  copied  ?  I  have  begun  a  continuation. 
Shall  I  send  it  you,  as  far  as  it  is  gone  1 

^  I  can*t  say  any  thing  to  you  about  Italy,  for  the  Government  here 
look  upon  me  with  a  suspicious  eye,  as  I  am  well  informed.  Pretty 
fellows ! — as  if  I,  a  solitary  stran^r,  could  do  any-mischief.  It  is 
because  I  am  fond  of  rifle  and  pistol  shooting,  I  oelieve ;  for  they 
took  the  alarm  at  the  quantity  of  cartridges  I  consumed,— the  wiseacres ! 

**  You  do  n*t  deserve  a  long  letter— nor  a  letter  at  all-'for  your 
silence.  You  have  got  a  new  Bourbon,  it  seems,  whom  they  have 
christened  '  Dieu-donn^  ;* — perhaps  the  honour  of  the  present  may  be 
disputed.    Did  you  write  the  good  lines  on  — -,  the  Laker?      *      * 

^  The  queen  has  made  a  pretty  theme  for  the  journals.  Was  there 
ever  such  evidence  published  ?  Why  it  is  worse  than  *  Little's  Poems^ 
or '  Don  Juan.'    If  you  do  n't  write  soon,  1  will  *  make  you  a  speech.* 

"Yours,  &C.'' 


LETTER  CCCXCV. 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

•*  Ravenna,  8*««  85, 1830. 
*"  Pray  forward  the  enclosed  to  Lady  Byron.    It  is  on  business. 
"  In  thanking  you  for  the  Abbot,  I  made  four  grand  mistakes.    Sir 

*  I  had  mistaken  the  name  of  the  lady  he  inquired  after,  and  reported  h«r 
to  him  aa  dead.  But,  on  the  receipt  of  the  above  letter,  I  diacoTered  that  his 
correepondent  waa  Madame  Sophie  Gay,  mother  of  the  celebrated  poetew 
and  beauty,  Mademoiselle  Delphine  Oay. 
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John  Gordon  was  not  of  Gigfat,  but  of  Bogagieht»  and  a  ton  of  Hnnt- 
liy*s.  He  suffered  tud  for  nia  lojral^,  but  in  an  tnamrrection.  He 
had  fuMtig  to  do  with  Loch  Le^en*  ns? ing  been  dead  some  time  al 
the  period  of  the  Queen's  oonilnesieni:  and,  fourthly^  I  am  not  rare 
that  ne  was  the  Queen's  paramour  or  no,  for  Robertson  does  not  allude 
to  this,  thoushFTato-iSeott  does,  in  the  list  he  gives  of  her  admirerB(aa 
unfortunate)  at  the  elose  of  'the  Abbot.* 

^  I  must  have  made  all  these  mistakes  in  recollecting  mv  motherVi 
account  of  the  matter,  alUiough  she  was  mote  accurate  than  1  am,  being 
precise  upon  points  of  gen^ogy,  like  all  the  aristocratical  Socrtdi. 
She  had  a  long  list  of  ancestors,  like  Sir  Lucius  OTriggei's,  most 
of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  Scotch  Chronicles,  Spuding,  &c. 
in  arms  and  doing  mischief.  I  remember  well  passing  Loch  CeTen, 
as  weU  as  the  Queen's  Ferry :  we  were  on  our  way  to  England  in  1796. 

•*  Yours. 

^  You  had  better  not  publish  Blackwood  and  the  Roberts'  prose, 
except  what  regards  Pope ;— you  have  let  the  time  slip  by." 

The  Pamphlet  in  answer  to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  here  mentioned, 
was  occasioned  by  an  article  in  that  work  entitled  **  Remarks  on  Don 
Juan,"  and,  Uiougn  put  to  press  by  Mr.  Murray,  was  never  published. 
The  writer  in  the  Magaxine  having,  in  reference  to  certain  passafes 
in  Don  Juan,  taken  occasion  to  pass  some  severe  strictures  on  Om 
author's  matrimonial  conduct,  Lord  Bjnron,  in  his  reply,  enters  at  some 
length  into  that  painful  subject ;  and  the  following  extracts  (hmi  his 
defence — if  defence  it  can  be  called,  where  there  nas  never  yet  been 
any  definite  charge, — ^wiU  be  perused  with  strong  interest. 

**  My  learned  brother  proceeds  to  observe,  that  *  it  is  in  vain  for  Lord 
B.  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  justify  his  own  behaviour  in  that  aflkir? 
and  now  that  he  has  so  opemy  and  audadoudy  invited  inquiry  and 
reproach,  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  plainly 
told  so  by  the  voice  of  his  countrymen.*  Hism  far  the  *  openness'  of 
an  anonymous  poem,  and  the  *  audacity'  of  an  imaginary  character, 
which  tKe  writer  supposes  to  be  meant  n>r  Lady  B.,  may  be  deemed  to 
merit  this  formidable  denunciation  from  their  *  most  sweet  voices,*  I 
neither  know  nor  care ;  but  when  he  tells  me  that  I  cannot  *  in  any 
way  jyutify  my  own  behaviour  in  that  aflhir,'  I  aconiesce,  because  no 
man  can  ^juthfif  himself  until  he  knows  of  what  he  is  accused ;  and 
I  have  never  nad — and,  €k>d  knows,  my  whole  desire  has  ever  beoi 
to  obtain  it— any  specific  charge,  in  a  tangible  shsipe,  submitted  to  me 
by  the  adversary,  nor  by  others,  unless  the  atrocities  of  public  rumour 
and  the  mysterious  silence  of  the  lady's  legal  advisen  may  be  deemed 
such.*  But  is  not  the  writer  content  with  what  has  been  already  said 
and  done  ?  Has  not  *  the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen'  long  ago 
pronounced  upon  the  subject— sentence  without  trial,  and  condonna- 
tion  without  a  chsuve  ?  Have  1  not  been  exiled  by  ostracism,  except 
that  the  shells  which  proscribed  me  were  anonymous  ?  Is  the  writer 
ignorant  of  the  public  opinion  and  the  public  conduct  upon  that  occa* 
sioni  If  he  is,  I  am  not:  the  public  will  forget  both  long  before  I 
shall  cease  to  remember  either. 

*  While  these  iheets  we  pueiog  throfuh  the  press,  a  prioted  statSMMnt 
has  been  tnaemittad  to  me  by  Leoy  Noel  Byroiu  wWeh  the  reader  will  find 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Tnlame. 
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*'  The  man  who  is  pxlled  "by  a  raction  has  the  ccnsolation  of  think- 
ing Ihat  he  is  a  martyr  j  he  is  upheM  by  hope  and  the  dignity  of  hi> 
cause,  real  or  imaginary:  he  who  withdraws  from  the  pressure  of 
debt  mny  indulge  in  the  thought  that  time  and  prudence  will  reirieve 
his  cin-'umsiatices ;  he  wlio  is  condemned  by  the  law  has  a  term  lo 
his  banishment,  or  a  dream  of  its  abbreviation ;  or,  it  may  bei  the 
knowledge  or  the  belief  of  some  injuslice  of  the  law,  or  of  its  admi- 
nistration in  his  own  particular;  but  he  who  is  outJawcil  by  general 
opinion,  without  the  intervention  of  hostile  polities,  illegal  judgraeDt, 
or  embarrasEed  cirTumstsneeB,  whether  be  be  innocent  or  guiliy,  muat 
undergo  all  llie  biilerness  of  exile,  without  hope,  without  pride,  witboot 
nlleviaiion.  This  case  was  mine.  I'pon  what  grounds  the  public 
founded  their  opinion,  1  am  not  aware  ;  bui  it  was  general,  and  it  wm 
deeisive.  Of  me  or  of  mine  they  knew  little,  except  that  I  bad 
written  what  is  called  poetry,  was  a  nnbleman,  had  married,  betranw 
a  father,  and  was  involved  in  differences  with  my  wife  and  her  rela- 
fives,  no  one  knew  why,  because  the  persons  complaining  refused  to 
state  their  grievances.  The  faahionable  world  was  divided  Into  par- 
ties, mine  consisting  of  a  ver^-  small  miriorily  :  the  reasonable  vrorid 
was  naturally  on  the  stronenr  side,  which  happened  to  be  the  lady's, 
as  was  moat  proper  and  polite.  The  press  was  active  and  scurrilouB ; 
and  such  was  the  nge  of  ihe  day,  ihai  the  unfortunate  publication  of 
two  copies  iif  verses,  rather  complimentary  than  otherwise  to  (he 
subjects  of  both,  was  tortured  into  a  species  of  crime,  or  constructive 
petty  treason.  1  was  accused  of  every  monstrous  vice,  by  public 
rumour  and  private  rancour:  my  name,  which  bad  been  a  knightly  or 
3  noble  one  since  my  fathers  helped  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for 
William  ibe  Norman,  was  tainted.  I  felt  thai. if  what  was  whispered, 
and  muttered,  and  murmured  was  true,  1  was  unlit  for  Kiigland;  if 
false,  England  was  unfit  for  me.  I  withdrew:  but  this  was  not 
enough.  In  other  countries,  in  Switzerland,  in  Ihe  shadow  of  the 
Alps,  and  by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes,  I  was  pursued  and  breathed 
upon  by  the  same  blight.  I  crossed  the  mouulains,  but  it  wns  the 
same ;  so  I  went  s  little  farther,  and  settled  myself  by  the  waves  of 
the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at  bay,  who  betakes  him  to  the  waters. 

"  If  1  may  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  few  friends  who  gathered 
round  me,  the  outcry  of  the  period  to  which  I  allude  was  beyond  all 
precedent,  all  parallel,  even  in  those  cases  where  political  motives 
have  sharpened  slander  and  doubled  enmity.  I  was  advised  not  to  go 
to  Ihe  theatres,  lest  I  should  be  hissed,  nor  to  my  duty  in  parliament, 
iesl  I  should  be  insulted  by  the  way ;  even  on  the  day  of  my  departure, 
my  most  intimate  friend  told  me  afterward  that  he  was  under  appre- 
hensions of  violence  from  the  people  who  might  be  assembled  at  ih'! 
door  of  the  carriage.  However,  I  was  not  deterred  by  these  counsels 
Ironi  seeing  Keati  in  his  best  characters,  nor  from  voting  according  lo 
my  principles  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  third  and  last  apprehensions 
of  my  friends,  I  could  not  share  in  them,  not  being  made  acquainted 
whh  Iheir  extent  till  some  time  after  1  had  crossed  the  ehannel.  Kven 
if  I  had  been  so,  I  am  not  of  a  nature  lo  be  mu<h  affected  by  men's 
anger,  though  I  may  feel  hurt  hy  their  aversion.  Against  all  individual 
outrage,  I  could  protect  or  redress  myself;  and  against  thai  of  a  crowd, 
I  should  probably  have  been  enabled  to  defend  myself,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  others,  as  has  been  done  on  similar  occasions. 

"  1  retired  from  the  country,  perceiviiii.'  that  I  was  the  object  of 
^eiieml  obloquy;  I  did  not  indeed  imagine,  like  Jean  Jacques  Rmin«eait 
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that'all  mankind  vaa  in  a  conspiracy  against  me,  thougli  I  had  per- 
haps u  good  grounds  for  such  a  chimera  as  DTer  he  bad :  bul  1  per- 
oeired  thai  I  had  to  a  great  extent  become  personaUy  obnoxious  in 
England,  perhaps  ihrougli  niy  own  fault,  but  the  fad  was  indisputable; 
the  public  in  gerjera)  would  hardly  liuve  been  ed  much  exeiitd  against 
a  more  popular  character,  wiihoui  at  least  an  seeusation  or  a  cnaree 
of  tome  kind  actually  expressed  ur  substaniialed,  for  i  can  huriuy 
conceive  Ihat  the  common  and  every-day  occurrence  of  a  separalioa 
between  man  and  wife  could  in  Itself  produce  so  great  s  ferment.  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  tlie  usual  complaints  of  *  being  prejudged,' '  con- 
demned unheard,*  'unfairness,'  'partiality,'  and  so  forth,  the  usual 
cbaogea  rung  by  parties  who  have  had,  or  are  to  have,  a  trial;  but  I 
was  a  little  suiphsed  to  find  myself  condemned  without  being  favoured 
with  the  act  of  accusation,  and  to  perceive  in  the  absence  of  this  por- 
tentous chaqre  or  charges,  whatever  it  or  they  were  to  be,  that  every 
possible  or  impossible  crime  was  rumoured  to  supply  its  place,  and 
taken  for  granied.  This  could  only  occur  in  the  case  of  a  perauu 
ver^  mtkch  disliked,  and  1  knew  no  remedy,  having  already  used  to 
their  extent  whatever  little  powers  I  might  possuss  of  pleasing  in 
society.  I  had  no  party  in  fashion,  though  I  was  afterward  told  that 
there  was  one — but  it  was  not  of  my  formation,  nor  did  I  then  know 
of  its  existence — none  in  literature ;  and  in  politics  I  had  voted  with 
the  Whigs,  with  precisely  thai  importance  wnleh  a  Whig  vote  pos- 
sesses in  these  Tory  days,  and  with  such  personal  aequaiiitanee  \riih 
the  tead«TB  in  both  houses  as  tlie  society  iu  which  1  lived  sanctioned, 
bul  without  claim  or  expectation  of  apy  thing  like  friendship  from  any 
one,  except  a  few  young  men  of  my  own  age  and  standing,  and  a  few 
others  more  advanced  in  hfe,  which  last  it  had  been  my  forlmie  to 
serve  in  •ircunisiaiices  of  difficulty.  This  was,  in  fact,  to  staud  alone: 
and  I  recullK'l,  some  time  after,  Madame  de  Slael  aaid  to  me  in 
Switzerl.iii'1,  '  You  ahuuld  not  have  warred  with  tlie  world — it  will 
not  do — it  IS  loo  strong  always  for  any  individual:  I  myself  once 
tried  it  in  early  life'  bul  Ji  will  not  do.'  I  perfectly  acquiesce  in  the 
tntth  of  thj^  Tfinaik ;  but  the  world  had  doue  me  the  honour  lo  b 
the  war;  and,  aMuredly,  if  peace  la  only  to  be  obtained  by  com 
and  paying  tribate  Iq  it,  I  am  not  qualified  to  obtain  its  conntenai 
I  thouf^t,  in  the  words  of  Campbell, 

'  Then  wed  thee  to  an  exiled  lot, 
.\nd  if  the  woiid  hath  loved  thee  not. 
Its  absence  may  be  bome.* 

"1  recollect,  however,  that  having  been  much  hurt  by  Ronully*f 
conduct  (he,  having  a  geiteral  retainer  for  me,  had  acted  as  adviser  •<> 
the  adversary,  alleging,  on  being  reminded  of  bis  retainer,  that  h« 
forgotten  it,  as  his  clerii  had  so  many),  I  observed  that  some  of  tt 
who  were  now  eagerly  laying  the  axe  to  my  roof-tree,  might  aee  A, 
own  shaken,  and  feel  a  portion  or  what  tbey  had  inflict^.— His  I 
and  crushed  him. 


to  avoid  taking  vengeancels  to  get  out  <rf  the  way  at  tcmptat* 
hope  that  I  may  never  have  the  opportunity,  for  I  am  not  an 
that  I  could  rtsiat  it,  having  derived  from  my  mother  •omethi 
'pttfirvidum  imgtmrnm  Scotontm.'    I  have  liot  Boo^it,  and 
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seek  it,  and  peiliaps  it  may  never  come  in  my  path.  I  do  not  in  this 
allude  to  the  party,  who  might  be  right  or  wrong ;  but  to  many  who 
nude  her  cause  the  pretext  of  their  own  bitterness.  She,  indeed, 
roust  have  long  avenged  me  in  her  own  feelinffs,  for  whatever  her 
reasons  may  have  been  (and  she  never  adduced  them  to  me  at  least)* 
she  probably  neither  contemplated  nor  conceived  to  what  she  became 
the  means  of  conducting  the  father  of  her  child,  and  the  husband  of 
her  choice. 

**  So  much  for  *  the  general  voice  of  his  conntr]rmen :'  I  will  now 
speak  of  some  in  particular. 

''In  the  beginning  of  the  year  I8I7,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  written,  1  believe,  by  Walter  Scott,  doing  great 
honour  to  him,  and  no  disgrace  to  me,  though  both  poetically  imd  per- 
sonally more  than  sufficiently  favourable  to  the  work  and  the  author 
of  whom  it  treated.    It  was  written  at  a  time  when  a  selfish  man 
would  not,  and  a  timid  one  dared  not,  have  said  a  word  in  favom*  of 
either;  it  was  written  by  one  to  whom  temporary  public  <^inion  had 
elevated  me  to  the  rank  of  a  rival — a  proud  distinction,  and  unmerited ; 
but  which  has  not  prevented  me  from  feeling  as  a  jfriend,  nor  him  from 
more  than  corresponding  to  that  sentiment.    The  article  in  question 
was  written  upon  the  Third  Canto  o(  Childe  Harold,  and  after  many 
observations,  which  it  would  as  ill  become  me  to  repeat  as  to  forget, 
concluded  with  *  a  hope  that  I  might  yet  return  to  England.*  How  Uiis 
expression  was  received  in  England  itself  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  it 
gave  great  offence  at  Rome  to  the  respectable  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
cnglish  travellers  Uien  and  ther%  assembled.    I  did  not  visit  Rome  till 
some  time  after,  so  thai  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fact ; 
but  I  was  informed,  long  afterward,  that  the  greatest  indignation  had 
been  manifested  in  the  enlightened  Anglo-circle  of  that  year,  which 
ha|H)ened  to  comprise  within  it — amid  a  considerable  leaven  of  Wei- 
beck-street  and  Devonshire-place,  broken  loose  upon  their  travels- 
several  really  well-bom  and  well-bred  families^  who  did  not  the  less 
participate  in  the  feeling  of  the  hour.   *  fVky  should  be  return  to  Eng- 
land V  was  the  general  exclamation — I  answer  wky^ '  It  is  a  question 
I  have  occasionally  asked  myself,  and  1  never  yet  could  (five  it  a  satis« 
factory  reply.    1  had  then  no  thoughts  of  returning,  and  if  1  have  any 
now,  they  are  of  business,  and  not  of  {Measure.    Amid  the  ties  that 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  there  are  links  yet  entire,  though  the 
chain  itself  be  broken.    There  are  duties  and  connexions  which  may 
one  day  require  my  presence — and  I  am  a  father.    I  have  still  some 
friends  whom  I  wisli  to  meet  again,  and,  it  may  be,  an  enemy.    These 
things,  and  those  minuter  details  of  business,  which  time  accumulates 
during  absence,  in  every  man's  aflbirs  and  property,  may,  and  prob^y 
will,  recall  me  to  England;  but  I  shall  return  with  the  same  feelmga 
with  which  I  left  it,  m  respect  to  itself,  though  altered  with  regard  to 
individuals,  as  I  have  been  more  or  less  informed  of  their  conduct 
since  my  departure ;  for  it  was  only  a  considerable  time  after  it  that  I 
was  made  ae<juainted  with  the  real  facts  and  full  extent  of  some  of 
their  proceedings  and  language.    My  friends,  like  other  friends,  from 
conciliatory  motives,  withheld  from  me  much  that  they  could,  and 
some  things  which  they  should  have  unfolded ;  however,  that  which  ia 
deferred  is  not  lost— but  it  has  been  no  fault  of  mine  that  it  has  been 
deferred  at  all. 

"  1  have  alluded  to  what  is  said  to  have  passed  at  Rome  merely  to 
show  that  the  sentiment  which  1  have  described  was  not  confined  le  the 
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English  in  England,  and  as  foiming  part  of  my  answer  to  the  re- 
proach cast  upon  what  has  been  called  my  '  selfish  exile,'  and  my  *  to- 
fimtary  exile.'  *  Voluntary'  it  has  been  ?  for  who  would  dweU  amofg 
a  people  entertaining  strong  hostility  against  him  t  How  far  it  luis 
b^en  *  selfish'  has  been  alr^y  explained." 

The  following  passages  from  the  same  unpublished  pamphlet  will 
be  found,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  not  less  curious. 

**  And  here  I  wish  to  say  a  few  woods  on  the  present  state  of  Ensliah 
poetry.  That  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of  English  poetrv  wul  be 
doubted  by  few  who  have  calmly  considered  the  subject.  Tnat  theie 
are  men  of  genius  among  the  present  poets  makes  little  against  the 
fact,  because  it  has  been  well  said,  that  '  next  to  him  who  forms  the 
taste  of  his  country,  the  greatest  ^nius  is  he  who  corrupts  it.'  No 
one  has  ever  denied  genius  to  Manno,  who  corrupted  not  merely  the 
taste  of  Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe  for  nearly  a  century.  The  great 
cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of  English  poetry  is  to  be  attri- 
buted  to  that  absurd  and  systematic  depreciation  of  Pope,  in  which* 
for  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  kind  of  epidemical  concurrence. 
Men  of  the  most  of^site  opinions  have  united  upon  this  topic. 
Warton  and  Churchill  began  it,  having  borrowed  the  hint  probably 
from  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  their  own  internal  conviction  that 
their  proper  reputation  can  be  as  nothing  till  the  most  perfect  and 
harmonious  of  poets — ^he  who,  havina  no  fault,  has  had  reason  made 
his  reproach — was  reduced  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  his  level; 
but  even  th^  dared  not  degrade  him  below  Drvden.  Goldsmith,  and 
Rogers,  and  Campbell,  his  most  successful  disciples ;  and  Hayley, 
who,  however  feeble,  has  left  one  poem  *  that  will  not  be  willingly  let 
die'  (the  Triumphs  of  Temper),  kept  up  the  reputation  of  that  pure 
and  perfect  style :  and  Crabbe,  the  first  of  living  poeta,  has  almost 
equalled  the  master.  Then  came  Darwin,  who  was  put  down  by  a  ' 
single  poem  in  the  Antijacobin :  and  the  Cruscans,  from  Merry  to 
Jemiiignam,  who  were  annihilated  ^if  J^oifdng^  ran  be  said  to  be  anni- 
hilated) by  Giflbrd,  the  last  of  the  wholesome  English  satirists.  .-«:,  i  A « / 

"  These  three  personage^,  S  •  •,  W  •  •,  and  C  •  •,  had  all  of  them  a  <ttVI*^*^'  ''* 
very  natural  antipathy  to  Pope,  and  I  respect  them  for  it,  as  the  only  jx/  ^  .^^. 
original  feeling  or  principle  which  they  have  contrived  to  preserve.  vT^"''^  •  ■, 
But  they  have  been  joined  in  it  by  those  who  have  joined  them  in  no- 
thing else :  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  by  the  whole  heterogeneous 
mass  of  living  English  poets,  excepting  Crabbe,  Rogers,  Giflord,  and 
Campbell,  who,  both  by  precept  ana  practice,  have  proved  their  adhe- 
rence ;  and  by  me,  who  have  snamefmly  deviated  in  practice,  but  have 
ever  loved  and  honoured  Pope's  poetry  with  my  whole  soul,  and  hope 
to  do  so  till  my  dying  day.  I  would  rather  see  all  I  have  ever  written 
lining  the  same  trunk  in  which  I  actually  read  the  eleventh  book  of  a 
modem  Epic  poem  at  Malta  in  1811  (I  opened  it  to  take  out  a  change 
after  the  paroxysm  of  a  tertian,  in  the  absence  of  my  servant,  and 
found  it  Imed  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  Eyre,  Cockspur-street,  and 
with  the  Epic  poetry  aUuded  to),  than  sacrifice  what  I  firmly  believe 
in  as  the  Christianity  of  English  poetry,  the  poetry  of  Pope. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  *  *  in  his  postscript,  who  pre- 
tends  that  no  great  poet  ever  had  immediate  fame ;  which,  being  inter- 
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preted,  means  that  *  *  is  not  quite  so  much  read  by  his  contemporaries 
as  might  be  desirable.  This  assertion  is  as  ftilse  as  it  is  foolish.  Ho- 
mer's glory  depended  upon  his  present  popularity :  he  recited,— and 
without  the  strongest  impression  of  the  moment,  who  would  have 
gotten  the  Iliad  by  heart,  and  given  it  to  tradition  t  Ennius,  Terence, 
Plautus,  Lucretius,  Horace,  Virgil,  i£schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Sappho,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  ail  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  were 
the  delight  of  their  contemporaries.*  The  very  existence  of  a  poet, 
previous  to  the  invention  of  printing,  depended  upon  his  present  popu- 
larity ;  and  how  often  has  it  impaired  his  future  fame  ?  Hardly  ever. 
History  informs  us,  that  the  best  have  come  down  to  us.  The  reason 
is  evident ;  the  most  popular  found  the  greatest  number  of  transcribers 
for  their  MSS.,  and  that  the  taste  of  their  contemporaries  was  corrupt 
can  hardly  be  avouched  by  the  modems,  the  mightiest  of  whom  have 
but  rarely  approached  them.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso 
were  all  the  darlings  of  the  contemporary  reader.  Dante's  Poem  was 
celebrated  long  before  his  death ;  ai  d,  not  long  after  it,  states  nego- 
tiated for  his  ashes,  and  disputed  for  the  sites  of  the  composition  of 
the  Divina  Commedia.  Petrarch  was  crowned  in  the  Capitol.  Ari- 
osto was  permitted  to  pass  free  by  the  public  robber  who  had  read  the 
Orlando  Furioso.  I  would  not  recommend  Mr.  *  *  to  try  the  same 
experiment  with  his  Smugglers.  Tasso,  notwithstanding  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  Cniscanti,  woidd  have  been  crowned  in  the  Capitol,  but 
for  his  death. 

*'  It  is  easy  to  prove  the  immediate  popularity  of  the  chief  poets  of 
the  only  modern  nation  in  Europe  that  has  a  poetical  language,  the 
Italian.  In  our  own,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Jonson,  Waller,  Dryden, 
Congreve,  Pope,  Young,  Shenstone,  Thomson,  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Gray,  were  all  as  popular  in  their  lives  as  since.  Gray^s  Elegy 
pleased  instantly,  and  eternally.  His  Odes  did  not,  nor  yet  do  they 
cdease  like  his  Elegy.  Milton's  politics  kept  him  down;  but  the 
jSpigranf  of  Dryden,  and  the  very  sade  of  his  work,  in  proportion  to  the 
less  reading  time  of  its  publication,  prove  him  to  have  been  honoured 
by  his  contemporanes.  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  sale  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost  was  greater  in  the  first  four  years  after  its  publication  than 
that  of  '  the  Excursion*  in  the  same  number,  with  the  difference  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  between  them  of  time,  and  of  thousands 
in  point  of  general  readers. 

"  It  may  be  asked,  why,  having  this  opinion  of  the  present  state  of 
poetry  in  England,  and  having  had  it  long,  as  my  friends  and  others 
well  know — possessing,  or  having  possessed  too,  as  a  writer,  the 

*  As  far  as  regards  the  poets  of  ancient  tini«s,  this  assertion  is,  perhaps, 
right ;  though,  if  there  bo  any  truth  in  what  £iian  and  Seneca  have  left  on 
record,  of  the  obscurity,  during  their  lifetime,  of  such  men  as  Socrates  and 
Epicurus,  it  would  seem  to  prove  that,  among  the  ancioritH,  contemporary 
fame  was  a  far  more  rare  reward  of  Uterary  or  philosophical  eminence  than 
among  us  moderns.  When  the  *'  Clouds'*  of  Aristophanes  was  exhibited 
before  the  assembled  deputies  of  the  towns  of  Attica,  these  personages,  aa 
£lian  tells  us,  were  unanimously  of  opimon,  that  the  character  of  an  un- 
known person,  called  SocratM,  was  uninteresting  upon  the  sta^ ;  and 
Senoea  has  giyon  the  substance  of  an  authentic  letter  of  Epicurus,  in  which 
that  philosopher  declares  that  nothing  hurt  him  so  much,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  happiness,  as  to  think  that  Greece,—**  ilia  nobilis  Grecia,**— so  far  from 
knowing  him.  bad  scarcely  «Ten  heard  of  hij  existence. — Epist.  79. 
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ear  of  the  public  for  the  time  being — I  have  not  adopted  a  different 
plan  in  my  own  compositions,  and  endeavoured  to  correct  rather  than 
encourage  the  taste  of  the  day.  To  this  I  would  answer,  that  it  is 
easier  to  perceive  the  wrong  than  to  pursue  the  rights  and  that  I  have 
never  contemplated  the  prospect  *  of  filLng  (with  Peter  Bell,  see  its 
Preface)  permanently  a  station  in  the  literature  of  the  country.*  Those 
who  know  me  best,  know  this,  and  that  1  have  been  considerably 
astonished  at  the  temporary  success  of  my  works,  having  flattered  no 
person  and  no  party,  and  expressed  opinions  which  are  not  those  of  the 
general  reader.  Could  I  have  anticipated  the  degree  of  attention  which 
has  been  accorded,  assuredly  I  would  have  studied  more  to  deserve  it. 
But  1  have  lived  in  far  countries  abroad,  or  in  the  agitating  world  at 
home,  which  was  not  favourable  to  study  or  reflection ;  so  that  almost 
all  I  have  written  has  been  mere  passion,— passion,  it  is  true,  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  but  always  passion ;  for  in  me  (if  it  be  not  an  Irishism  to 
say  to)  my  indifference  was  a  kind  of  passion,  the  result  of  expeheace, 
and  not  the  pliuusophy  of  nature.  Writing  grows  a  habit,  like  a  wo* 
man's  gallantry :  there  are  women  who  have  tiad  no  intrigue,  but  few 
who  have  had  but  one  only ;  so  there  are  millions  of  men  who  have 
never  written  a  book,  but  few  who  have  written  only  one.  And  thus, 
having  written  once,  I  wrote  on  ;  encouraged  no  doubt  by  the  success 
of  the  moment,  yet  by  no  means  anticipating  its  duration,  and,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  scarcely  even  wishing  it.  But  then  I  did  other  things 
besides  write,  which  by  no  means  contributed  either  to  improve  my 
writings  or  my  prosperity. 

'*  I  have  thus  expressed  publicly  upon  the  poetry  of  the  day  the 
opinion  i  have  long  entertained  and  expressed  of  it  to  all  who  have 
asked  it,  and  to  some  who  would  rather  not  have  heard  it ;  as  1  told 
Moore  not  very  lon^  ago,  *  we  are  all  wrong  except  Rogers,  Crabbe, 
and  Campbell.'*  Without  being  old  in  years,  1  am  old  m  days,  and 
do  not  feel  the  adequate  spirit  within  me  to  attempt  a  work  which 
should  show  what  1  think  right  in  poetry,  and  must  content  myself 
with  having  denomiced  what  is  wrong.  There  are,  1  trust,  younger 
spirits  rising  up  in  England,  who,  escaping  the  contagion  which  has 
swept  away  poetry  from  our  literature,  will  recall  it  to  their  country, 
such  as  it  once  was  and  may  still  be. 

**  in  the  mean  time,  the  best  sign  of  amendment  will  be  repentance, 
and  new  and  frequent  editions  of  Pope  and  Dryden. 

'*  There  will  be  fomid  as  comfortable  metaphysics,  and  ten  times 
more  poetry  in  the  *  Essay  on  Man,'  than  in  the  *  Excursion.*    If  you 

*  1  certainly  ventured  to  differ  from  the  judgment  of  my  noble  friend,  no  leM 
in  his  attempts  to  depreciate  that  peculiar  walk  of  the  art  in  which  he  himMlf 
so  grandly  trod,  than  in  the  inconsistency  of  which  1  thought  him  guilty,  in 
condemning  ail  those  who  stood  up  for  particular  ^  schools^'  of  poetry,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  maintamiog  so  exclusive  a  theory  of  the  art  himself. 
How  Uttle,  however,  he  attended  to  either  the  grounds  or  degrees  of  my  dis- 
sent from  him,  will  appear  by  the  following  wholesale  report  of  my  opimou, 
in  his  ^  Detached  ThuughU  :'* 

**  One  of  my  notions  different  from  those  of  my  contemporaries  is,  that  the 
present  is  not  a  high  age  of  English  poetry.  There  are  more  poets  (soi-disant) 
than  ever  there  were,  and  proportionally  less  poetry. 

**  This  thesis  1  have  maintained  for  some  years,  but,  strange  to  say,  it 
meeteth  not  with  favour  from  my  brethren  of  the  shell.  Even  Moore  shakes 
his  head,  and  firmly  believes  that  it  is  the  grand  age  of  British  poeey.*' 
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H^nA  for  passion,  where  U  It  to  be  found  slrongor  than  in  the  epistle 
ttota  EloisH  to  A-bel&rH,  or  in  Palainon  and  Arcitel  Do  you  nisa  for 
inveniion,  imagioaiion,  Hiibtiiiiitv<  characlerl  seek  them  in  the  Rape 
of  tbe  Loirk,  the  Fables  of  Diyden,  the  Ode  on  Saint  Cecilia's  Day, 
and  Absalom  nnd  Achitophel ;  you  will  discover  in  these  two  poets 
only,  ail  for  which  you  muBt  ransack  innumerable  metres,  and  God 
only  knows  how  many  viritert  of  the  day,  without  finding  a  tittle  of 
the  same  qualities,— with  the  addition,  too,  of  wii,  of  which  the  latter 
have  none.  1  have  not.  however,  forgotten  Thomas  Brown  the 
younger,  nor  the  Fudge  Family,  nor  Whistlecraft ;  but  that  is  not  wit 
— it  IB  humour.  I  will  ny  nothing  of  the  harmony  of  Pope  and  Dry- 
den  in  eompariHon,  for  there  is  not  a  living  poet  (except  Rogers, 
Gifford,  Campbell,  and  Crabbe)  who  can  write  an  heroic  couplet.  The 
fact  Is,  that  the  exquisite  beauty  of  their  versification  has  withdrawn 
the  public  attention  from  their  otherexcellenccs,  as  the  vnljrareye  will 
rest  more  upon  the  splendour  of  the  luiiform  than  the  quality  of  the 
troops.  It  is  Ibis  very  harmony,  particularly  in  Pope,  which  has 
'nised  the  vulvar  and  atrocious  csnt  against  him  : — because  his  versi- 
Acatlon  is  perfect,  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  his  only  perfection ;  because 
his  truths  are  so  clear,  it  is  asserted  that  he  has  no  invention ;  and 
because  he  it  always  intelligible,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  has  no 
genius.  We  are  sneeringly  told  that  he  Is  the  '  Poet  of  Reason,'  as  if 
this  was  a  reason  for  his  being  no  poet.  Taking  passage  for  passage. 
I  wilt  undertake  to  cite  more  lines  teeming  with  tmagtruuion  from  Pope 
than  from  any  two  living  poets,  be  they  who  they  may.  To  take  an 
instance  at  random  from  a  species  of  composition  not  very  favourable 
to  imagination — Satire;  set  down  the  charaeterofSporus,  with  all  the 
wonderful  play  of  fancy  which  is  scattered  over  it,  and  place  by  its 
side  an  equal  number  of  verges,  from  any  two  existing  poets,  ot  the 
same  power  and  the  same  variety — where  will  you  find  them  t 

"  1  merely  mention  one  instance  of  many  in  reply  to  the  injustice 
done  to  the  memoir  of  him  who  harmonized  our  poetical  language. 
The  attorneys'  clerks,  and  other  self-educated  genii,  found  it  easier  to 
distort  themselves  to  the  new  models  than  lo  toil  after  the  symmeir>- 
Of  him  who  bad  enchanted  their  fathers.  They  were  besides  smtitcii 
by  being  told  that  the  new  school  were  to  revive  the  language  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  true  Enctish ;  as  every  body  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  ivrote  no  belter  than  French,  by  a  species  of  litemrv 

"Blank  verse,  which,  unless  in  the  drama,  no  one  except  Mdtou 
ever  wrote  who  could  rhyme,  became  the  order  of  the  day, — or  else 
such  rhyme  as  looked  still  blanker  than  the  verse  without  it.  1  am 
aware  that  Johnson  has  said,  after  some  hesitation,  that  he  couhl 
not  '  prevail  upon  himself  to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a  rhymer." 
Theopiniunsof  that  truly  great  man,  whom  it  is  also  the  present  lashioii 
to  decry,  will  ever  be  received  by  me  with  that  deference  which  time 
will  restore  to  him  from  all ;  but,  with  all  humility,  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  the  Paradise  Lost  would  not  have  been  more  nobly  conveyed  1<.> 
posterity,  not  perhaps  in  heroic  couplets,  although  even  thty  could  sus- 
tain the  subject  if  well  balanced,  but  in  the  stania  of  Spenser,  or  of 
Tasso,  or  m  the  Terza  rima  of  Dante,  which  the  powers  of  Milton 
could  easily  have  grafted  on  our  language.  The  seasons  of  'Thomson 
would  have  been  better  in  rhyme,  although  still  inferior  to  his  Castle 
of  Indolence ;  and  Mr.  Southey's  Joan  of  Arc  no  worse,  although  r. 
might  have  taken  up  six  months  instead  of  weeks  in  the  compositi"!' 
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I  recommend  also  to  the  lorera  of  lyrics  the  perusal  of  tlie  present 
laureate's  odes  by  the  side  of  Dryden's  on  Saint  Cecilia,  but  let  him 
be  sure  to  read  firti  those  of  Mr.  Southey. 

**  To  the  heaven  bom  ^nii  and  inspired  Voung  scriveners  of  the 
day  much  of  this  will  appear  paradox ;  it  wiU  appear  so  even  to  the 
higher  order  of  our  critics :  but  it  was  a  truism  twenty  years  ago,  and 
it  will  be  a  re-acknowledged  truth  in  ten  more.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  will  conclude  with  two  quotations,  both  intended  for  some  of  my  old 
classical  friends  who  have  still  enough  of  Cambridge  about  them  to 
think  themselves  honoured  by  having  had  John  Dryden  as  a  prede- 
cessor in  their  college,  and  to  recollect  that  their  earliest  En|fli8h  poet- 
ical pleasures  were  drawn  from  the  Mittle  nightingale'  of  Twickennam. 

"  The  first  is  from  the  notes  to  the  Poem  of  the  *  Friends,'*  pages 
181,  182. 

*'  It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  that  those  notable 
discoveries  m  criticism  have  been  made  which  have  taught  our  recent 
versifiers  to  undervalue  this  energetic,  melodious,  and  moral  poet.  The 
consequences  of  this  want  of  due  esteem  for  a  writer  whom  the  ffood 
sense  of  our  predecessors  had  raised  to  his  proper  station  have  been 
NUMKRous  AND  DcoRADiNo  mouoB.  This  IS  uot  the  place  to  enteir  into 
the  subject,  even  as  far  as  it  afftcU  our  poetical  numbers  alone,  and  there 
is  matter  of  more  importance  that  requires  present  reflection.' 

"  The  second  is  from  the  volume  of  a  young  person  learning  to  write 
poetry,  and  beginning  by  teaching  the  art*    Hear  him  :t 

*  But  ye  were  dead  .      » 

To  things  ye  knew  not  of— were  closely  wed  1  -  *  (i'i* 

To  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule  I  ^'^ 

And  compass  vile ;  so  that  ye  taught  a  school^ 
Of  dolU  to  nnootkt  inlay,  and  cfttp,  and  JU, 
Till,  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit. 
Their  verses  tallied.    Easy  was  the  task : 
A  thousand  handicraftsmen  wore  the  mask 
Of  poesy.    Ill-fated,  impious  race. 
That  blasphemed  the  bright  lyrist  to  his  face, 
And  did  not  know  it ;  no,  they  went  about 
Holding  a  poor  decrepit  standard  out 

• 

*  Written  by  Lord  Byron's  early  friend,  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson. 

t  The  strange  verses  that  follow  ore  from  a  poem  by  Keats. — £i  a  manu- 
script note  on  this  passag^e  of  the  pamphlet,  dated  Nov.  12, 1831,  Lord  By- 
ron says,  ^  Mr.  Keats  died  at  Rome  about  a  year  after  this  was  written,  of  a 
dechne  produced  by  his  having  burst  a  blood-vessel  on  reading  the  artid*  on 
his  '  Endymion'  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  I  have  read  the  article  before  and 
sinee  ;  and  although  it  is  bitter,  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  should  permit  him- 
self to  be  killed  by  it.  But  a  young  man  little  dreams  what  he  must  inevi- 
tably encounter  in  the  course  of  a  life  ambitious  of  public  notice.  My  indig- 
nation at  Mr.  Keats*s  depreciation  of  Pope  haa  hardly  permitted  me  to  do 
justice  to  his  own  genius,  which,  malgrd  all  the  fantastic  fopperies  of  his 
style,  was  undoubtedly  of  great  promise.  His  fragment  of  ^  Hyperion'  seems 
actually  inspired  by  the  Titans,  and  is  as  sublime  as  ^schylus.  He  is  a  loss 
to  our  literature ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  himself,  before  his  death,  is  said  to 
have  been  persuaded  that  he  had  not  taken  the  right  line,  and  was  reform- 
ing his  style  upon  the  more  classical  models  of  the  language.*' 

*^  "  It  was  at  least  a  grtxmnwr  *  schoo'.'  '* 
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"A  little  before  ihe  manneTor  Pope  is  lenned 


"  1  tltought    'foppery^  was    a  consequence  of  r^nemtnt ;    but 

"The  alwve  will  suffice  to  show  the  notions  enterlained  by  the  new 
performere  on  the  English  Ivre  of  him  «  ho  made  it  moat  tunable,  ami 
the  greai  improvements  of  tneir  own  -Daricaiom. 

"The  writer  of  this  is  a  tadpole  of  Ihe  Lakes,  a  young  disciple  of 
the  six  or  seven  new  schools,  in  which  be  has  learned  to  write  such 
lines  and  sueh  eeniiments  as  the  above.  He  says,  *  easy  was  tlie  task' 
of  imitating  Pope,  or  it  may  be  of  equalling  liim,  I  presume.  1  recom- 
mend him  to  try  before  he  is  so  positive  on  the  suli|ect,  and  then  com- 
pare what  he  wili  have  (fcen  written  and  what  he  has  naa>  written  with 
the  humblest  and  earliest  cumpoaitions  o(  Pope,  produced  in  years 
still  more  youthful  than  those  of  Mr.  K.  wlien  he  invented  his  new 
'Essay  on  Criticism,'  entitled  'Sleep  and  Poetry' (an  oroinoua  title), 
from  whence  the  above  canons  are  taken.  Pope's  was  written  at 
nineteen,  and  published  at  Iwenty-lwo. 

"  Such  are  the  triumphs  of  the  new  schools,  and  such  their  scholars. 
The  disciples  of  Pope  were  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Rogers,  Campbell. 
Crabbe,  Gilford,  Matthias,  Hayley.  and  the  author  of  the  Paradise  of 
Coquettes ;  to  whom  may  be  added  Richards,  Heber,  Wrangham, 
Bland,  Hodgson,  Merivale,  and  others  who  have  not  had  their  full 
fame,  because  '  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong,'  and  because  there  is  a  fortune  in  fame  as  in  all  other 
ihings.  Now  of  all  the  new  ai^hools — I  say  all,  for,  '  like  Legion,  they 
are  many' — has  there  appeared  a  single  scholar  who  has  not  made  his 
master  ashamed  of  him!  unless  it  be  •  •,  who  has  imitated  ever>" 
body,  and  occasionally  surpassed  his  models.  Scott  found  peculiar 
favour  and  imitation  among  the  fail  Bex:  there  was  Uiss  Holford,  and 
Hiss  Hilford,  and  Miss  Francis;  but  with  the  greatest  respect  be  it 
spoken,  none  of  his  imitators  did  much  honour  to  the  original  except 
Hogg,  the  EiirLck  shepherd,  until  the  appearance  of  'The  Bridal  of 
Tnermain,^  and  -  Harold  the  Dauntless,'  which  in  the  opinion  of  sonic 
equalled  if  iiul  surpassed  him ;  and  lo !  after  three  or  four  years  lliey 
turned  out  to  be  the  master's  own  compositions.  Have  Southey,  or 
Coleridge,  or  Wordsworth  made  a  follower  of  renown?  Wilson 
never  did  well  till  be  set  up  for  himself  in  the  'City  of  the  Plague' 
Has  Moore,  or  any  other  living  writer  of  reputation,  had  a  tolerable 
imitator,  or  rather  disciple !  Now  it  is  remarkable  thai  almost  all  the 
followers  of  Pope,  whom  I  have  named,  have  produced  beautiful  and 
standard  works,  and  it  was  not  the  number  of  his  imitators  \\ho 
IiDBlly  hurt  his  fame,  but  the  despair  of  imitation,  and  the  tase  of  not 
imiialin;r  him  auBicienily.  This  and  the  tame  reason  which  induced 
the  Athenian  burgher  lo  vol*  for  the  banishment  of  Arisiidcs,  '  Iw- 
i-ausc  he  was  tired  of  always  hearing  him  called  the  Jtui.'  have  pro- 

'  "  So  ipelled  by  the  siithor  '■ 
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duced  the  temporaxy  exile  of  Pope  from  the  state  of  literature.  But 
the  term  of  his  ostracism  ¥rill  eomire,  and  the  sooner  the  better^  not 
for  him,  but  for  those  who  banished  him,  and  for  the  coming  gene- 
ration, who  ^ 

*  Will  blush  to  find  their  fathers  were  his  foes.'  '* 


LETTER  CCCXCVr. 

TO  MB.  MUBEAT. 


"^  Ravenna,  9bre  4, 18S0. 

^  I  have  recetf ed  from  Mr.  Galignaiii  the  enclosed  letters,  dupli- 
cates, and  receipts,  which  will  ex^ain  themselves.*  As  the  noems 
are  your  property  by  purchase,  ri^t,  and  justice,  ail  maiUrs  <fpMi^ 
catiiny  &c.  &c  art  for  you  to  dende  upon.  I  know  not  how  far  my 
compliance  with  Mr.  Galignani'a  request  might  be  legal,  and  I  doubt 
that  it  would  not  be  honest.  In  cas«  you  choose  to  arrange  ¥nth 
him,  I  enclose  the  permits  to  you,  irtid  in  so  doing  I  wash  my  hands 
of  the  business  altogether.  1  sign  them  merely  to  enable  jrou  to 
exert  the  power  you  justly  possess  more  properly.  I  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it  farther,  except,  in  my  answer  to  BIr.  Galignani,  to 
state  that  the  letters,  Uc.  &c«  are  sent  to  you,  and  the  causes  thereof. 

*'If  you  can  check  these  foreign  pirctes,  do;  if  not,  put  the  pei^ 
missive  papers  in  the  fire.  I  cannave  no  view  nor  object  whatever, 
but  to  secure  to  you  your  property* 

**  Yours,  &c. 

*'  P.S.  I  have  read  part  of  the  Quartariy  just  arrived ;  Mr.  Bowles 
shall  be  answered  >--he  is  not  quite  correet  in  his  statement  about 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  They  support  Pope,  I  see,  in 
the  Quarterly ;  let  them  continue  to  do  so :  it  is  a  sin,  and  a  shame, 
and  a  damnation  to  think  that  Pope  !  !  should  require  it— but  he  does. 
Those  miserable  mountebanks  or  the  day,  the  poets,  disgrace  them« 
selves  and  deny  God  in  running  down  Pope,  the  most  JaMeu  of 
poets,  and  almost  of  men. 


LETTER  CCCXCVII. 

TO  MB.  MOOaSb 


'« Ravenna*  November  5th,  1820. 
^  Thanks  for  your  letter,  which  hath  come  somewhat  eostively«^- 
but  better  late  than  never.  Of  it  anon.  Mr.  Galignani,  of  the  Pmr, 
hath,  it  seems,  been  supplanted  and  sub-pirated  ^  another  Parteiaa 
publisher,  who  has  audaciously  printed  an  edition  of  L.  B.'s  WoriUy 
at  the  ultra-liberal  price  of  10  francs,  and  (as  Galignani  piteonsly  ob- 

*  Mr.  Galignani  bad  applied  to  Lord  Byroo  with  theSiaw  of  proeariiiig 
fi'om  him  such  legal  right  over  thoee  worke  of  hie  lordship  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  the  sole  publisher  in  France,  as  would  enable  him  to  prevent 
others,  in  future,  from  usurping  the  same  privilege. 
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serves)  8  francs  only  for  booksellers !  *  horresco  referent.*    Think  of 
a  man's  whole  works  producing  so  little ! 

'*  GaUgnani  sends  me,  post  haste,  a  permission  /or  kimfjrom  me^  to 
publish,  &c.  &c.,  whichpermit  I  have  signed  and  sent  to  Mr.  Murray, 
of  Albemarle-street.  Will  you  explain  to  G.  that  I  have  no  right  to 
dispose  of  Murray's  works  without  his  leave  1  and  therefore  I  must 
refer  him  to  M.  to  get  the  permit  out  of  his  claws — no  easy  matter,  I 
suspect.  I  have  written  to  G.  to  say  as  much ;  but  a  word  of  mouth 
from  a  *  ereat  brother  author'  would  convince  him  that  I  could  not 
honestly  have  complied  with  his  wish,  though  I  miffht  leg^ally.  What 
I  could  do  I  have  done,  viz.  signed  the  warrant  and  sent  it  to  Murray. 
Let  the  dogs  divide  the  carcass,  if  it  is  kiUed  to  their  liking. 
-  **  I  am  glad  of  your  epigram.  It  is  odd  that  we  should  both  let  onr 
wits  run  away  with  our  sentiments ;  for  I  am  sure  that  we  are  both 
Queen's  men  at  bottom.  But  there  is  no  resisting  a  clincli — it  is  so 
clever !  Apropos  of  that-:— we  have  '  a  diphthong*  also  in  this  part  of 
the  world---not  a  Greek,  but  a  &NimiA  one-— do  you  understand  me  9— 
which  is  about  to  blow  up  tne  whole  alphabet.  It  waa  first  pro- 
nounced at  Naples,  and  is  spreading;— but  we  are  nearer  the  Barba- 
rians ;  who  are  in  gre^  force  on  the  Poland  will  pass  it,  with  the  lirat 
legitimate  pretext. 

"  There  will  be  the  devil  to  pay,  and  there  is  no  saying  who  will  or 
who  will  not  be  set  down  in  nis  bill.  If  *  honour  should  ceme  on- 
looked  for'  to  any  of  your  acquaintance,  make  a  Melody  of  it,  that 
his  ghost,  like  poor  Yorick's,  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  beincr 
plaintively  pitied— or  still  more  nobly  commemorated,  like  'Oh 
breathe  not  his  name.'  In  case  you  should  not  think  him  worth  it, 
here  is  a  Chant  for  you  instead — 

<'  When  a  man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight  for  at  home, 
Let  him  cpmbat  for  that  of  his  neighbours ; 
Let  him  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 
And  get  knock'd  on  the  head  for  his  labours. 

^  To  do  good  to  mankind  is  the  chivalrous  plan. 
And  is  always  as  nobly  requited; 
Then  battle  for  freedom  wherever  vou  can, 
And,  if  not  shot  or  hang'd,  you'U  get  knighted. 

**So  you  have  gotten  the  letter  of  'Epigrams' — I  am  glad  of  it. 
You  will  not  be  so,  for  I  shall  send  you  more.  Here  is  one  1  wrote 
for  the  endorsement  of  'the  Pe^d  of  Separation'  in  1816;  but  the 
lawyers  objected  <o  it,  as  superfluous.  It  was  written  as  we  were 
getting  up  the  signing  and  sealing.    *  M^as  the  original. 

'^  Endorsement  to  the  Deed  of  Sqwraiiorh  in  the  Jipril  of  1816. 

'*  A  year  ago  you  swore,  fond  she ! 
'  To  love,  to  honour,'  and  so  forth : 
Such  was  the  vow  you  pledged  to  me. 
And  here's  exactly  what 't  is  worth. 

*'  For  the  aimiversary  of  January  9, 1821,  I  have  a  small  grateful 
tinticipation,  which,  in  oasc  of  a<;cident,  I  odd — 


'  '» 
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""  To  Penelope,  January  2d,  188L 

^*  Hiis  day,  of  all  our  days,  haa  done 
The  wont  for  me  and  you : — 
'T  is  just  itx  years  since  we  were  one, 
AaAJhe  since  we  were  hvo. 

'^  Pray,  excuse  all  this  nonsense ;  for  I  must  talk  nonsense  just  now, 
ifor  fear  of  wandering  to  more  serious  topics,  which,  in  the  present 
■  state  of  things,  is  not  safe  bv  a  foreign  post. 

"  I  told  you,  in  my  last,  that  I  had  been  going  on  with  the  '  Me- 
imoirs,*  ana  have  got  as  far  as  twelve  more  shwts.  But  I  suspect 
Whey  will  be  interrupted.  In  that  case  I  will  send  them  on  by  post, 
f  though  1  feel  remorse  at  making  a  friend  pay  so  much  for  postage,  for 
^we  canH  frank  heie  beyond  the  frontier. 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  event  of  the  Queen's  concern.  As 
to  the  ultimate  effect,  the  most  inevitable  one  to  you  and  me  (if  they 
and  we  live  so  lon^r^  will  be  that  the  Miss  Moores  and  Miss  ottous 
will  present  us  witn  a  great  variety  of  gr^dchildren  by  dirorent 
fathers. 

**  Pray,  where  did  you  get  hold  of  Goethe's  Florentine  husband- 
killing  story  f  upon  such  matters,  in  general,  I  may  say,  wiUi  Beau 
Clincher,  in  reply  to  Errand's  wife — 
**  *  Oh  the  villain,  he  hath  murdered  my  poor  Timothy ! 
" '  Qineher.    Damn  your  Timothy ! — I  tell  you,  woman,  your  hus- 
band has  murdered  me— he  has  earned  away  my  fine  jubilee  clothes.' 
^  80  Bowles  has  been  telling  a  story,  too  ft  is  in  the  Quarteriy), 
about  the  woods  of  *  Madeira,'  and  so  forth.    I  shall  be  at  Bowles 
again,  if  he  is  not  quiet.    Ho  misstates,  or  mistakes,  in  a  point  or 
two.    The  paper  is  finished,  and  so  is  the  letten 

"  Yours,  Ae." 


LETTER  CCCXCVin. 

TO  MR.  MinUUT. 

*"  Ravenna,  9^  9«,  I88a 
'*  The  talent  you  approve  of  is  an  amiable  one,  and  might  prove  a 
'  national  service,'  but  unfortunately  I  must  be  angry  with  a  man  before 
1  draw  his  real  portrait ;  and  I  cant  deal  in  ygeneraUf  so  that  I  trust 
never  to  have  provocation  enough  to  make  a  Galimry,  If  *  the  parson' 
had  not  by  many  little  dirty  Jn<»kin^  traits  provoked  it,  I  should  have 
been  silent,  though  I  had  oheeroed  bun.    Here  follows  an  alteration: 

put — 

•■ 

*'  Devil,  with  9i»A  delight  in  damning, 
That  if  at  the  resurrection 
Unto  him  the  free  election 
Of  his  future  could  be  giveny 
'T  would  be  rather  Hell  thao  Heaven; 


that  is  to  say,  if  these  two  new  lines  do  not  too  much  lengt&en  out 
and  weaken  the  amiability  of  the  original  thought  and  eaywiiion. 
Yon  hftve  a  discretionary  power  about  showing.    1  should  think  that 
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Croker  would  not  disrelish  a  sight  of  these  light  little  humorous 
things,  and  may  be  indulged  now  and  then. 

'*  Why,  I  do  like  one  or  two  vices,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  can  back  a  horse 
and  fire  a  pistol  '  without  thinking  or  blinking*  like  Major  Sturgeon ; 
I  have  fed  at  times  for  two  months  together  on  sheer  biscuit  and 
water  (without  metaphor) ;  I  can  get  over  seventy  or  eighty  miles  a 
day  riding  post,  and  swimjhe  at  a  stretch,  as  at  Venice,  m  1818,  or  at 
least  I  could  do,  and  have  done  it  once. 

**  I  know  Henry  Matthews ;  he  is  the  ima?e,  to  the  very  voice,  of 
his  brother  Charles,  only  darker— his  cough  his  in  particular.  The 
first  time  I  ever  met  him  was  in  Scrope  Davies's  rooms  after  his  bro- 
ther's death,  and  I  nearly  dropped,  thinking  that  it  was  his  ffhosi.  I 
have  also  dined  with  him  in  his  rooms  at  King's  College.  Hobhouae 
once  purposed  a  similar  Memoir ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  letters  of  Charleses 
correspondence  with  me  (which  are  at  Whitton  with  my  other  papers) 
would  hardly  do  for  the  public ;  for  our  lives  were  not  over  8tnct»  and 

our  letters  somewhat  lax  upon  most  subjects.* 

•  •       *       *  •  • 

'*  Last  week  I  sent  you  a  correspondence  with  Galignani,  and  some 
documents  on  your  property.  You  have  now,  I  think,  an  opportunity 
of  checking,  or  at  least  limUing,  those  French  rtpubUaUUm$*  You  may 
•  let  all  your  authors  publish  vmat  they  please  againd  me  and  mme.  Il 
publisher  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  responsible  for  all  the  works  that  issue 
from  his  printer's. 

'^  The  *  White  Lady  of  Avenel,'  is  not  quite  so  good  as  a  real  well 
authenticated  ('Donna  Bianca')  White  Lady  of  Colalto,  or  spMectre  ia 
the  Marca  Trivigiana,  who  has  been  repeatedly  seen.  There  is  a  man. 
(a  huntsman)  now  alive  who  saw  her  also.  Hoppner  could  tell  you 
all  about  her,  and  so  can  Rose,  perhaps.  I  myself  have  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  historical  and  spootral.f  She  always  appeared  on  particular 
occasions,  before  the  deaths  of  the  family,  &c.  &c.  I  heard  Madame 
Benzoni  say,  that  she  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  her  cross  his 
room  at  Colalto  Castle.  Hoppner  saw  and  spoke  with  the  huntsman, 
who  met  her  at  the  chase,  ana  never  hunted  afterward.  She  was  a 
girl  attendant,  who,  one  day  dressing  the  lialr  of  a  Countess  Colalto, 
was  seen  by  her  mistress  to  smile  upon  her  husband  in  the  g-lass. 
The  Countess  had  her  shut  up  in  the  waUof  the  castle,  like  Constance 
de  Beverly.  Ever  after,  she  haunted  them  and  all  the  Colaltos.  Sho 
is  described  as  very  beautiful  and  fair.    It  is  well  authenticated.'* 


LETTER  CCCXCIX. 

TO   MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  9bre  18^,  1820. 
"  The  death  of  Waite  is  a  shock  to  the — ^teeth,  as  well  as  to  the 
feelings  of  all  who  knew  him.    Good  God,  he  and  Blakel  both  gone ! 

*"  Here  follow  some  details  respecting  his  friend  Charles  S.  Matthews, 
which  have  already  been  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

t  The  ghost-story,  in  which  he  hero  professes  such  serious  beUef,  forms 
the  subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Rogers'i'beautifiil  Italian  sketches. — See  **  Itslr*'** 
p.  43,  edit.  1830. 

^  A  celebrated  hair-dresser. 
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I  left  them  both  in  the  most  robust  health,  and  little  thought  of  the 
national  loss  in  so  short  a  time  as  five  years.  They  were  both  as 
much  superior  to  Wellington  in  rational  greatness,  as  he  who  preserves 
the  hair  and  the  teeth  is  preferable  to  ^  the  bloody  blustering  warrior^ 
who  gains  a  name  by  breaking  heads  and  knocking  out  grinders. 
Who  succeeds  him  ?  Where  is  tooth-powder,  mt/d,  and  yet  eflSca- 
eious — where  is  fifidiire— where  are  cle^nnf-roots  and  brtme$  now  to 
be  obtained?  Pray  obtain  what  information  you  can  upon  these 
'  TWrulan  questions.'  My  jaws  ache  to  think  on 't.  Poor  fellows  I  I 
anticipated  seeing  both  again ;  and  yet  they  are  frone  to  that  place 
where  both  teeth  and  hair  last  longer  than  they  do  m  this  life.  I  have 
seen  a  thousand  graves  opened,  and  always  perceived,  that  whatever 
was  gone,  the  teetA  and  hair  remain  with  those  who  had  died  wiUi 
them.  Is  not  this  odd!  They  go  the  very  first  things  in  youth, 
and  yet  last  the  longest  in  the  dust,  if  people  will  but  die  to  preserve 
them !    It  is  ir  queer  life,  and  a  queer  death,  that  of  mortals. 

'*  I  knew  that  Waite  had  married,  but  little  thought  that  the  other 
decease  was  so  soon  to  overtake  him.  Then  he  was  such  a  delight, 
such  a  coxcomb,  such  a  jewel  of  a  man !  There  is  a  tailor  at  Bologna 
so  like  him !  and  also  at  the  top  of  his  profession.  Do  not  neglect 
this  commission.  Who  or  7»hat  can  replace  him?  What  says  the 
public  ? 

**  I  remand  you  the  Preface.  Do  rCt  forget  that  the  Italian  extract 
from  the  chronicle  must  he  iranslaUd.  With  regard  to  what  you  say 
of  retouching  the  Juans  and  the  Hints,  it  is  all  very  well ;  but  I  can't 
furbish,  I  am  like  the  tiger  (in  poesy),  if  I  miss  the  first  spring  I  go 
growling  back  to  my  jungle.  There  is  no  second :  I  can't  correct ;  f 
can't,  and  I  won't.  Nobody  ever  succeeds  in  it,  great  or  small'.  Tasso 
remade  the  whole  of  his  Jerusalem ;  but  who  ever  reads  that  version  ? 
all  the  world  goes  to  the  first.  Pope  added  to  *  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,'  but  did  not  reduce  it.  You  must  take  my  things  as  they  happen 
to  be.  If  they  are  not  likely  to  suit,  reduce  their  eiiimate  accordingly. 
I  would  rather  give  them  away  than  hack  and  hew  them.  I  do  n't 
say  that  you  are  not  right ;  1  merely  repeat  that  I  cannot  better  them. 
I  must  '  either  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn ;'  and  there 's  an  end. 

"  Yours. 

^  P.S.  Of  the  praises  of  that  little  *  *  *  Keats,  I  shall  observe*  as 
Johnson  did  when  Sheridan  the  actor  got  a  pension^  '  What !  has  he 
got  a  pension  ?  Then  it  is  time  that  I  should  give  up  tmne  P  Nobody 
could  be  prouder  of  the  praise  of  the  Edinburgh  than  I  was,  or  more 
alive  to  their  censure,  as  I  showed  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers. At  present,  aU  the  men  they  have  ever  praised  are  degraded 
by  that  insane  article.  Why  do  n't  they  review  and  praise  *  Solo- 
mon's Guide  to  Health  V  it  is  better  sense  and  as  much  poetry  as 
Johnny  Keats. 

^*  Bowles  must  be  bowled  down.  'T  is  a  sad  match  at  cricket  if  he 
can  get  any  notches  at  Pope's  expense.  If  he  once  get  into  '  Lord's 
ground'  (^to  continue  the  pun,  because  it  is  foolish),  I  think  I  could 
beat  him  m  one  innings.  You  did  not  know,  perhaps,  that  I  was  once 
{not  metaphoricailyj  but  really)  a  good  cncketer^articularly  in  hatting^ 
and  I  played  in  the  Harrow  match  against  the  Etonians  in  1805,  gain- 
ing more  notches  (as  one  of  our  chosen  eleven)  than  any,  except  I^ord 
Ipswich  and  Brookroan,  on  onr  side." 
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LETTER  CCCC. 

TO  MB.  miRRAr. 

^  Ravenna,  Obie  tSS  1890. 

'^  The  '  Hints,*  Hobhouse  says,  will  require  a  good  deal  of  flnahiiig 
to  suit  the  times,  which  will  be  a  work  oftime,  for  I  do  n*t  feel  at  afi 
laborious  just  now.  Whatever  effect  they  are  to  have  would  peihaps 
be  greater  in  a  separate  form,  and  they  also  must  have  my  name  to 
them.  Now,  if  you  publish  them  in  the  same  volume  with  uon  Juan,  - 
they  identify  Don  Juan  as  mine,  which  I  do  nU  thii^  worth  a  chancery  ^ 
suit  about  my  daughter's  guardianship,  as  in  your  present  code  a  face- 
tjous  poem  is  sufficient  to  take  away  a  man's  right  over  his  family. 

^  Of  the  state  of  things  here  it  nifould  be  difficult  and  not  very  pru- 
dent to  spjeak  at  large,  the  Huns  openinff  all  letters.  I  wonder  if  Uiey 
can  read  them  when  they  have  opened  them ;  if  so,  they  may  see,  in 

my   MOST  LEGIBLE  HABD,  THAT   I   THIBE  THEM  DAMNED    SCOVNDRSLB 

AND  BARBARIANS,  and  THEIR  EMPEROR  a  FOOL,  and  thcmsdves  more 
fools  than  he ;  all  which  they  may  send  to  Vienna  for  any  things  I 
care.  They  have  got  themselves  masters  of  the  Papal  police,  and  are 
bullying  away :  but  some  day  or  other  they  will  pay  for  all :  it  may 
.  .    not  be  very  soon,  because  these  unhappy  Italians  have  no  consistency 

^L^ual     \  among  themselves ;  but  I  suppose  that  Providence  will  get  tired  of 
'       1  ^hematlast,*    *    •    ♦    •    • 

"  Yours,  *«.•' 


LETTER  CCCCI. 

TO  MB.  MOOai. 

**  Ravenna,  Dec.  9tb,  l^a 
'*  Besides  this  letter,  you  will  receive  three  packets,  containing,  in 
all,  18  more  sheets  of  Memoranda,  which,  I  fear,  will  cost  you  more 
in  postage  than  they  will  ever  produce  by  being  printed  in  the  next 
century.  Instead  of  waiting  so  long,  if  you  codld  make  any  thing  of 
them  now  in  the  way  of  reversion  (that  is,  after  my  death),  I  should  be 
very  glad, — as,  with  all  due  regard  to  your  progeny,  I  prefer  you  to 
your  grandchildren.  Would  not  Longman  or  Murrav  advance  vou 
e  certain  sum  aoa^,  pledging  themselves  not  to  have  them  published 
till  after  my  decease,  think  you  1 — and  what  say  you  1 

"  Over  these  latter  sheets  I  would  leave  you  a  discretionary  power ; 
because  they  contain,  perhaps,  a  thing  or  two  which  is  too  sincere  for 
the  public.  If  I  consent  to  your  disposing  of  the  reversion  now^ 
where  would  be  the  harm  ?  Tastes  may  change.  I  would,  in  your 
case,  make  my  essay  to  dispose  of  them,  not  publish,  now ;  and  it  you 
(as  is  most  likely)  survive  me,  add  what  you  please  from  your  own 
knowledge,  and,  above  aU^  contradict  any  thing,  if  I  have  mtj-stated ; 
for  my  first  object  is  the  truth,  even  at  my  own  expense. 

'*  I  have  some  knowledge  of  your  countryman,  Muley  Moloch,  the 
lecturer.  He  wrote  to  me  several  letters  upon  Christianity,  to  convert 
me ;  and,  if  I  had  not  been  a  Christian  already,  I  should  probably 
have  been  now,  in  consequence.    I  thought  there  was  something  oi* 
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wild  talent  in  him,  mixed  with  a  due  leaven  of  abturdity,--as  there 
mutt  be  in  all  talent  let  loose  upon  the  world  without  a  martingale. 

"  The  ministers  seem  still  to  persecute  the  Queen  •  •  •  •  • 
*  *  *  but  they  ivafi'l  go  out,  tlie  sons  of  b— es.  Damn  reform— 4 
want  a  place^what  say  you  ?  You  must  applaud  the  honesty  of  the 
declaration,  whatever  you  may  think  of  the  intention. 

''  1  have  quantities  of  paper  in  England,  original  and  translated— 
tragedy,  &c.  &c.,  and  am  now  copying  out  a  Fifth  Canto  of  Don  Juan, 
149  stanzas.  So  that  there  will  be  near  three  thin  Albemarle,  or  two 
thick  volumes  of  all  sorts  of  mv  Muses.  1  mean  to  plunge  thick,  too, 
into  the  contest  upon  Pope,  and  to  lay  about  me  like  a  Oregon  till  ^ 
make  manure  of  *  *  *  for  the  top  of  Parnassus. 

"  Those  rogues  are  right — voe  do  laugh  at  V  othert—eh  t — do  n*t  we  1* 
You  shall  see— -you  shall  see  what  things  I  '11  say,  'an  it  pleases  Pro^ 
vidence  to  leave  us  leisure.  But  in  these  parts  they  are  all  gome  to 
war ;  and  there  is  to  be  liberty,  and  a  row,  and  a  constitution — when 
they  can  get  them.  But  I  won't  talk  politics^t  is  low.  Let  us  talk 
of  the  Queen,  and  her  bath,  and  her  bottle— that 's  the  only  modey 
now-a-days. 

^  If  there  are  any  acquaintances  of  mine,  salute  them.  The  priests 
here  are  trying  to  persecute  me, — but  no  matter. 

"  Yours,  ice." 


LETTER  CCCCa. 

TO   MR.  MOORE. 

**  Ravenna,  Dec.  9th,  1830. 

"  I  open  my  letter  to  tell  you  a  fact,  which  will  show  the  state  of 
this  countrv  better  than  I  can.  The  commandant  of  the  troops  is  now 
lying  dead  in  my  house.  He  was  shot  at  a  little  past  eight  o'clock, 
about  two  hundred  paces  from  my  door.  I  was  putting  on  my  great- 
coat to  visit  Madame  la  Contessa  G.,  when  I  heard  the  shot.  On 
coming  into  the  hall,  I  found  all  my  servants  on  the  balcony,  exclaim- 
ing that  a  man  was  murdered.  I  immediately  ran  dovm,  calling  on 
Tita  (the  bravest  of  them)  to  follow  me.  The  rest  wanted  to  hinder 
us  from  going,  as  it  is  the  custom  for  every  body  here,  it  seems,  to  run 
uwav  from  *  the  stricken  deer.' 

**  However,  down  we  ran,  and  found  him  lyin?  on  his  back,  almost, 
if  not  quite,  dead,  with  five  wounds,  one  in  we  heart,  two  in  the 
stomach,  one  in  the  finger,  and  the  other  in  the  arm.  Some  soldiers 
cocked  their  guns,  and  wanted  to  hinder  me  frpm  passing.  However, 
we  passed,  and  I  found  Diego,  the  adjutant,  crying  over  him  like  a 
ohiio — a  surgeon,  who  said  nothing  of  his  profession — a  priest,  sobbing 
a  frightened  prayer — and  the  commandant,  all  this  time,  on  his  bads, 
on  the  hard,  colcf  pavement,  without  light  or  assistance,  or  any  thing 
around  him  but  confusion  and  dismay. 

**  As  nobody  could,  or  would,  do  any  thing  but  howl  and  pray,  and 
as  no  one  would  stir  a  finger  to  move  mm,  for  fear  of  consequences,  I 


*  He  here  allodee  to  a  faomorouf  article,  of  which  I  h&d  fold  him,  fta 
Bleckwrood^a  Magazine,  where  the  poete  of  the  day  were  all  groupod  tofs- 
ther  in  a  varietj  of  fantastic  phapee,  with  ^  Lord  Byron  and  little  Bfoore 
laughini^  behind,  aa  if  they  would  aptit."  at  the  rent  of  the  firatoraity. 
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losi  my  patience — made  my  servanl  and  a  couple  of  the  mob  take  up 
the  body — eeiit  off  two  soldiers  to  the  guard — despatched  Dle^  (o  the 
Cardinal  with  the  news,  and  had  the  commandant  carried  up  stairs 
into  my  own  quarter.  But  it  was  too  late,  he  was  gone— not  at  all 
disfigured — bled  inwardly — not  above  an  ounee  or  two  came  out. 

"  I  had  him  partly  stripped — made  the  surgeon  examnie  him,  and 
examined  turn  myself.  He  had  been  shot  by  cut  balls,  or  slugs.  I 
felt  one  of  the  slugs,  which  had  gone  through  him,  all  but  the  skin. 
Every  body  conjectures  why  he  was  killed,  but  iii>  one  knows  how. 
The  gun  was  fouud  close  by  him — an  old  gun,  half  filed  down. 

"  He  only  said,  '  O  Dio  1'  and  '  Gesu  ['  two  or  three  times,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  suffered  little.  Poor  fellow !  he  was  a  brave  officer, 
but  had  made  himself  much  disliked  by  the  pieople.  I  knew  him  per- 
sonally;, and  had  met  him  often  at  conversazioni  and  elsewhere.  My 
house  is  full  uf  soldiers,  dragoons,  doctors,  priests,  and  all  kinds  of 
persons, — though  1  have  now  cleared  it,  and  clapped  sentinels  at  the 
doors.  To-morrow  the  body  is  to  be  moved.  The  town  is  in  the 
gKHtest  confusion,  as  you  may  siippose- 

"You  are  to  know  that,  if  J  had  not  had  the  body  moved,  they 
would  have  left  him  there  till  morning  in  the  street,  for  fear  of  con- 
sequences. I  would  not  choose  to  let  even  a  dog  die  in  such  a  manner, 
without  succour ; — and,  as  for  conseouences,  I  care  for  none  in  a  duly. 

"  P.S.  The  lieutenant  on  duly  by  the  body  is  smoking  liis  pipe  with 
great  composure. — A  queer  people  this." 

I^TTER  CCCCUI. 


"Ravenna,  December  SSth,  18S0. 

"  Vou  will  or  ought  to  have  received  the  packet  and  letters  which  I 
remitted  to  your  addreas  a  fortnight  ago  (or  it  may  be  more  days),  and 
I  shall  be  glad  of  an  answer,  as,  in  these  times  and  places,  packets 
per  post  are  in  some  risk  of  not  reaching  their  destination. 

"  1  have  been  thinking  of  a  project  for  you  and  me,  in  case  we  both 
get  to  London  again,  which  (if  a  .Neapolitan  war  don't  auscilate)  may 
be  calculated  as  possible  for  one  of  us  about  the  spring  of  1921.  I 
presume  that  you,  too,  will  be  back  by  that  time,  or  never;  but  on 
that  you  will  give  me  some  index.  The  project,  then,  is  for  you  and 
me  to  set  up  jointly  a  n^ni^Miper^  nothing  more  nor  leas — weekly,  or 
so,  with  some  improvement  or  modifications  upon  the  plan  of  the 
preset"  scoundrels,  who  degrade  that  department,— but  a  newspaper, 
which  we  will  edit  in  due  form,  and,  nevertheless,  with  some 
attention. 

"There  must  always  be  in  it  a  piece  of  poesy  from  one  or  other  of 
us  two,  leaving  room,  however,  for  such  dilettanti  rhymers  as  niav  be 
deemed  worthy  of  appearing  in  the  same  column ;  but  this  must  be  a 
sint  qud  non ;  and  also  as  much  prose  as  we  can  compass.  Vic  will 
lake  an  n^e— our  names  not  announced,  but  suspected— and,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  give  ihe  age  some  new  lights  upon  policy. 
poesy,  biography, criticism,  moralitv.thcolopv.  and  nil  oihenwi.c'ifv 
■jnd  oi<^v  whatinevcr. 
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'^  Why,  man,  if  we  were  to  take  to  this  in  good  earnest,  your  debts 
would  be  paid  off  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  by  dint  of  a  little  diligence 
and  practice,  I  doubt  not  that  we  could  distance  the  commonplace 
blackguards,  who  have  so  long  disgraced  common  sense  ana  the 
common  reader.  They  have  no  merit  but  practice  and  impudence, 
both  of  which  we  may  acquire,  and,  as  for  talent  and  culture,  the 
devil  *s  in  't  if  such  proofs  as  we  have  given  of  both  can't  furnish  out 
something  better  than  the  *  funeral  baked  meats'  which  have  coldly  set 
forth  the  breukfast  table  of  all  Great  Britain  for  so  many  years..  Now, 
what  think  you  1  Let  me  know ;  and  recollect  that,  if  we  take  to  such 
an  enterprise,  we  must  do  so  in  good  earnest.  Here  is  a  hint, — do  you 
make  it  a  plan%  We  will  modify  it  into  as  literary  and  classical  a 
concern  as  you  please,  only  let  us  put  out  our  powers  upon  it,  and  it 
will  most  likely  succeed.  But  you  must  live  in  London,  and  I  also, 
to  bring  it  to  bear,  and  we  must  keep  it  a  secret. 

'*  As  for  the  living  in  London,  1  would  make  that  not  difficult  to  you 
(if  you  would  allow  me),  until  we  could  see  whether  one  means  or 
other  (the  success  of  the  plan,  for  instance)  would  not  make  it  quite 
easy  for  you,  as  well  as  your  family ;  and,  in  any  case,  we  should  have 
some  fun,  composing,  correcting,  supposing,  inspecting,  and  supping 
together  over  our  lucubrations.  If  you  think  this  /Worth  a  thought, 
let  me  know,  and  I  will  begin  to  lay  in  a  small  literary  capital  of  com- 
position for  the  occasion. 

"  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

♦*B. 

*'  P.S.  If  you  thought  of  a  middle  plan  between  a  Spectator  and  a 
newspaper,  why  not  ?^K)nly  not  on  a  Sunday.  Not  tnat  Sunday  is 
not  an  excellent  day,  but  it  is  engaged  already.  We  will  call  it  the 
'  Tenda  Rosss^'  ihe  name  Tassoni  gave  an  stnswer  of  his  in  a  contro- 
versy, in  allusion  to  the  delicate  hint  of  Timour  the  Lame,  to  his  ene- 
mies, by  a  *  Tenda'  of  that  colour,  before  he  gave  battle.  Or  we  will 
call  it  •  Gli,'  or  ♦  I  Carbonari,'  if  it  so  please  you— or  any  other  name 
full  of  •  pastime  and  prodigality,'  which  you  may  prefer.  •  •  •  • 
**  *  Let  me  have  an  answer.  I  conclude  poetically,  with  the  bell- 
man, *  A  merry  Christmas  to  you  !*  " 

The  year  1830  was  an  era  signalized,  as  will  be  remembered,  by 
tie  many  efforts  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  which,  at  that  time,  broke 
forth,  like  ill-suppressed  Are,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  South 
of  Europe.  In  Italy,  Naples  had  already  raised  the  constitutional 
standard,  and  her  example  was  fast  operating  through  the  whole  of 
that  country.  Throughout  Romagna,  secret  societies,  under  the 
name  of  Carbonari,  had  been  organized,  which  waited  but  the  word 
of  their  chiefs  to  break  out  into  open  insurrection.  We  have  seen 
from  Lord  Byron's  Jou^ial  in  1814,  what  intense  interest  he  took  in 
the  last  struggles  of  revolutionary  France  under  Napoleon;  and 
his  exclamations,  **  Oh  for  a  Republic ! — *  Brutus,  thou  sleepest !' " 
show  the  lengths  to  which,  in  theory  at  least,  his  political  zeal  ex- 
tended. Since  then,  he  had  but  rarely  turned  his  thoughts  to  politics ; 
the  tame,  ordinary  vicissitude  of  public  affairs  having  but  little  in  it 
to  stimulate  a  mind  like  bis,  whose  sympathies  nothing  short  of  a 
crisis  seemed  worthy  to  interest.  This  the  present  state  of  Italy 
gave  every  promise  of  affording  him;  and,  in  addition  to  the  great 
national  cause  itself,  in  which  there  was  everv  thing  that  a  lover  of 
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liberty,  wann  from  the  pages  of  Petrarch  and  Dante,  ooald  desire,  he 
had  also  private  ties  and  re^^ards  to  enlist  him  socially  in  the  contest. 
The  brother  of  Madame  Gmccioli,  Count  Pietro  Gamba,  who  had  been 
passing  some  time  at  Rome  and  Naples,  was  now  returned  from  his 
tour;  and  the  friendly  sentiments  with  which,  notwithstanding  a 
natural  bias  previously  in  the  contrary  direction,  he  at  lengdi  learned 
to  regard  the  noble  lover  of  his  sister,  cannot  better  be  descrfiied  than 
in  the  words  of  his  fair  relative  herself. 

**  At  this  time,^  says  Madame  Guiccioli,  **  my  beloved  brother,  Pie- 
tro, returned  to  Ravenna  from  Rome  and  Naples.  He  had  been  pre- 
judiced by  some  enemies  of  Lord  Byron  against  his  character,  and 
my  intimacy  with  him  afflicted  him  greatly ;  nor  had  my  letters  ene- 
ceeded  in  entirely  destroying  the  evil  impression  which  Lord  B]rroa*s 
detractors  had  produced.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  seen  and  known 
him,  than  he  became  inspired  with  an  interest  in  his  favour,  such  as 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  mere  exterior  qualities,  but  was  the 
result  only  of  that  union  he  saw  in  him  of  all  that  is  most  great  and 
beauJtiful,  as'  well  in  the  heart  as  mind  of  man.  From  that  moment 
every  former  prejudice  vanished,  and  the  conformity  of  their  opiipons 
and  studies  contributed  to  unite  them  in  a  friendship,  whicn  onlj 
ended  with  their  Uves.*** 

The  young  Gamba,  who  was,  at  this  time,  but  twenty  years  of . 
age,  with  a  heart  full  of  all  those  dreams  of  the  regeneration  at  Italy, 
which  not  onlv  the  example  of  Naples,  but  the  spirit  working  beneath 
the  surface  all  around  him,  inspired,  had,  together  with  his  father, 
who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  become  enrolled  in  the  secret  bands 
now  organizing  throughout  Romagna,  and  Lord  Byron  was,  br  ^eir 
intervention,  admitted  also  among  the  brotherhood.  The  f<mowing> 
heroic  Address  to  the  Neapolitan  ^vemment  (written  by  the  noble 
poet  in  Italiau,t  and  forwarded,  it  is  thought,  by  himself  to  Naf^s, 
out  intercepted  on  the  way)  will  show  how  deep,  how  earnest,  and 
expansive  was  his  zeal  in  that  great,  general  cause  of  political  free* 
dom,  for  which  he  soon  after  laid  down  his  life  among  the  marshes  of 
Missolonghi. 

**  An  Englishman,  a  friend  to  liberty,  having  understood  that  the 
Neapolitans  permit  even  foreigners  to  contribute  to  the  good  cause,  is 

*  ^  Id  quett'  epoca  venne  a  Ravenna  di  litomo  da  Roma  •  Napoli  il  mlo 
diletto  fratello  Pietro.  Egli  era  stato  prevenuto  da  dei  nemici  di  Lord  By* 
ron  contro  il  di  lui  carattere  \  niolto  lo  affligoTa  la  mia  intimity  con  lui,  el* 
mie  lettere  non  avevano  riuscito  a  bene  dutniggere  la  eattiva  impreaaioiie 
riceTuta  dei  detrattori  di  Lord  Bjrron.  Ma  appena  lo  fidde  e  lo  conobbo  egli 
pure  riceveaee  quella  impreesione  che  non  puo  eeeore  prodoita  da  dei  pnp 
esteriori,  ma  eolamente  dall  unione  di  iuttocio  che  vi  d  di  pid  bello  e  di  ptA 
grande  nel  euore  e  nella  meiite  dell*  uomo.  Svanl  ogni  aua  anterioro  pie- 
Tenzione  contro  di  Lord  Byron,  e  la  conformity  della  loro  idee  e  dei  aliidfi 
lore  contfibnl  a  f tringerli  in  quella  amioizia  che  non  doveva  a?ere  fine  ehs 
colla  loro  vita.^' 

t  A  draft  of  this  Addreu,  in  his  own  handwriting,  was  found  among  hit 
papere.  He  is  auppoeed  to  have  intrusted  it  to  a  profeased  agent  of  tha  ooa- 
atitntional  government  of  Naples,  who  had  waited  upon  him  secretly  al  Ra- 
venna,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  havimj;  been  waylaid  and  robbed,  iadoosd 
his  lordship  to  supply  him  with  money  for  his  return.  This  man  t«fMd  out 
afterward  to  have  been  a  spy,  and  the  above  paper,  if  confided  to  him,  fell 
most  probably  into  the  hands  of  the  pontifical  government. 
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desirous  that  they  should  do  him  the  honour  of  accepting  a  thousand 
louis,  which  he  takes  the  liberty  of  offering.  Havmg  already,  not 
lone  since,  been  an  ocular  witness  of  the  despotism  of  the  Barbarians 
in  the  States  occupied  by  them  in  Italy,  he  sees,  with  the  enthusiasm 
natural  to,  a  cultivated  man,  the  generous  determination  of  the  Nea- 

S>litans  to  assert  their  well-won  independence.    As  a  member  of  the 
nglish  House  of  Peers,  he  would  be  a  traitor  to  the  principles  which 
placed  the  reigning  family  of  England  on  the  throne,  if  he  were  not 

frateful  for  the  noble  lesson  so  lately  ffiven  both  to  people  and  to 
ings.  The  offer  which  he  desires  to  make  is  small  in  itself,  as  must 
always  be  that  presented  from  an  individual  to  a  nation ;  but  he  trusts 
that  it  will  not  be  the  last  they  will  receive  from  his  countrymen. 
His  distance  from  the  frontier,  and  the  feeling  of  his  personal  incapa- 
city to  contribute  efficaciously  to  the  service  of  the  nation,  prevents 
him  from  proposing  himself  as  worthv  of  the  lowest  commission,  for 
which  experience  and  talent  might  be  requisite.  But  ii^  as  a  mere 
volunteer,  his  presence  were  not  a  burden  to  whomsoever  he  might 
serve  under,  he  would  repair  to  whatever  place  the  Neapolitan  go- 
vernment might  point  out,  there  to  obey  the  orders  and  participate  in 
the  dangers  of  his  commanding  officer,  without  any  other  motive  than 
that  of  sharing  the  destiny  of  a  brave  nation,  defending  itself  aeainst 
the  self-called  Holy  Alliance,  which  but  combines  the  vice  of  hypo* 
crisy  with  despotism."* 

It  was  during  the  agitation  of  this  crisis,  while  surrounded  by 
rumours  and  alarms,  and  expecting,  every  moment,  to  be  summoned 
into  the  field,  that  Lord  Byron  conunenced  the  Journal  which  1  am 
now  about  to  spve ;  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  peruse,  with  the 
recollection  of  his  former  Diary  of  1814  in  our  minds,  without  reflect- 
ing how  wholly  different,  in  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
them,  were  the  two  periods  at  which  these  records  of  his  passing 
thoughts  were  traced.  The  first  he  wrote  at  a  time  which  may  be 
considered,  to  use  his  own  words,  as  **  the  most  poetical  part  of  his 
whole  hfe," — not,  certainly,  in  what  regarded  the  powers  of  his  genius, 

*  ^  Un  Ingleae  amico  della  libertA  avendo  wntito  ehe  i  NapoUtani  permet- 
tono  anche  agli  stranieri  di  contribaire  alia  boona  cauia,  bramerebbe  I'onors 
di  vedere  accettata  la  sua  offerta  di  mille  luigi,  la  quale  egli  auarda  di  &re. 
Gia  tMtimonio  oculare  non  molto  fa  della  tirannia  dei  Baibari  negli  atati  da 
loro  occupati  nelP  Italia,  egli  vede  tan  tutto  rentutiaamo  di  un  uomo  ben 
nato  la  generota  detenDinazione  dei  Napolitani  per  confermare  la  loro  beoe 
acquistata  indipendenza.  Membro  della  Camera  dei  Pah  della  nazione 
Inglese  egli  sarebbe  un  traditore  ai  principii  che  hanno  poato  aul  trono  la  &- 
miglia  regnante  d*  Inghilterra  se  non  riconoecease  la  bella  lexione  di  bel  nuovo 
data  ai  popoli  ed  ai  Re.  L^offerta  che  egli  brama  di  pretentare  ^  poca 
in  M  stesBa,  come  bisogna  che  sia  sempre  quella  di  un  individuo  ad  ana 
nazione,  ma  egli  spera  che  non  sari  I'ultima  dalla  parte  dei  suoi  compatri- 
otti.  La  sua  lontananza  dalle  frontiere,  e  il  sentimento  della  sua  poca  capa- 
cita  personale  di  contribuire  efficacimente  a  senrire  la  nazione  gl  impeditce 
di  proporsi  come  degno  della  pii^  piccola  commiaaione  che  domanda  dell'  es- 
perienza  e  del  talento.  Ma,  se  come  semplice  volontario  la  sua  presenzanon 
fosse  un  incomodo  a  quelle  che  raocetame  ecli  riparebbe  a  qualunque  loogo 
indicate  dal  govemo  Napolitano,  per  ubbidire  agh  ordini  e  participaro  ai 
perieoli  del  suo  superiore,  senza  avere  altri  motivi  che  quelle  di  dividers  il 
destino  di  una  brava  nazione  resistendo  alia  se  dicente  Santa  Allianza  la  quale 
ag^ingo  V  ippocrisia  al  despotismo." 
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Co  which  every  succeeding  year  added  new  force  and  range,  but  in  all 
that  may  be  said  to  conslitute  ihe  poelry  of  character,— those  freah 
unworldly  feelings,  of  which,  in  epile  of  hia  early  plunge  ioio  expe- 
rience, he  Btill  relauied  Ihc  gloss,  snd  that  ennobling  light  of  imagina- 
tion, which,  with  all  his  professed  scorn  of  mankind,  still  fallowed  in 
the  track  of  hia  affections,  giving  a  lustre  to  every  object  on  whicli 
theyi«stcd.  Therewas,iu(reecI,inhisnii8iUitliropy,a6  in  his  sorrows, 
Bl  that  period,  to  the  full  as  much  of  fancy  as  of  reahiy;  and  even 
those  galUntries  and  loves  in  which  he  at  the  same  time  eniangkd 
himself,  partook  equally,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  of  the  same 
imaginative  character.  Though  brought  early  under  Ihe  dominion  of 
the  senses,  he  had  been  also  early  rescued  from  this  ihmldom  by,  in 
Ihe  first  placf,  the  satiety  such  excesses  never  fail  to  produce,  and,  at 
no  long  interval  after,  by  this  series  of  half- fanciful  attachments, 
which,  tliough  in  their  moral  consequences  lo  society,  perbapSr^till 
more  mischievous,  had  the  varnish  at  least  of  refinement  on  the  sur- 
face, and  by  the  novelty  and  apparent  difficulty  that  invested  them, 
served  to  keep  alive  that  illusion  of  imagination  from  which  such  pui^ 
soils  derive  tneu:  sole  redeeming  charm. 

With  such  a  mixture,  or  rather  predominance,  of  the  ideal  in  hia 
loves,  his  hates,  and  hia  sorrows,  the  state  of  his  existence  at  that  pe- 
riod, animated  as  it  was,  and  kept  buoyant,  by  such  a  flow  of  success^ 
mnat  be  acknowledged,  eveu  with  every  deduction  for  tlie  unpic- 
tnresque  associations  uf  a  London  life,  to  nave  been,  in  a  high  degree, 
poetical,  and  to  have  worn  round  it  altogether  a  sort  of  lialo  of  ro- 
mance, which  the  events  that  followed  were  but  too  much  calculated 
to  dissipate.  By  his  marriage,  and  its  results,  he  was  again  brought 
back  to  some  of  those  bitter  realities  of  which  his  youth  had  had  a 
foretaste.  Pecuniary  embarrAssment,— that  ordeal,  of  all  others,  the 
most  trying  to  deliraey  and  high-miudedness — now  beset  him  with 
bU  the  indignities  that  usually  follow  in  its  train  ;  and  he  was  thus 
rudely  schooled  into  (he  advaatages  ofpoitaiiag  money,  when  he  had 
hitherto  thought  but  of  the  generous  pleasure  of  diipauiag  it.  No 
Btronger  proof,  indeed,  is  wanting  of  the  efTei-t  of  such  difficulties  in 
tempering  down  even  the  most  chivalrous  pride,  than  the  necessity  to 
which  he  found  himself  reduced  in  1816.  not  only  of  departing  from 
hiB  resolution  never  to  profit  by  thesaleof  his  works,  but  of  accepting 
a  sun)  of  money,  for  copyright,  from  his  publisher,  which  he  hud  for 
some  time  persisted  in  refusing  for  himself,  and,  in  the  full  sincerity 
uf  his  generDUH  heart,  had  destined  fur  oiIiltis. 

The  injustice  and  malice  to  which  he  soon  after  became  a  victim 
had  an  equally  fatal  elfeci  in  disencliaiiting  the  dream  of  his  existence. 
Those  imaginary,  ur,  at  least,  retrospective  sorrows,  in  which  he  liad 
once  loved  to  indulge,  and  whose  tendency  it  was,  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  fancy,  to  soften  and  refine  his  heart,  wero  now  exchanged 
for  a  host  of  actual,  ignoble  vexations,  which  it  was  even  more  humi- 
liating than  painful  to  encounter.  His  misanthropy,  instead  of  being, 
as  heretofore,  a  vague  and  abstract  feeling,  without  any  objeel  to  light 
upon,  and  loosing  therefore  its  acrimony  tti  diffusion,  was  now,  by  the 
hostility  he  came  in  contact  with,  condensed  into  individual  enmities, 
and  narrowed  mto  personal  resentments ;  and  from  the  lofty,  and,  as  n 
appeared  to  himself,  philosophical  luxury  of  hatinjf  mankind  in  ilic 

fross,  he  was  now  brought  down  to  the  sclf-hunibling  necessity  of 
espising  them  in  detail. 
By  all  these  influence",  so  fatal  to  cnlhllsia^m  oi'  character,  aiiil 
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forming,  most  of  them,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  ordinary  process  by  which 
hearts  become  chilled  and  hardened  in  the  world,  it  was  impossible  but 
that  some  material  change  must  have  been  effected  in  a  disposition  at 
once  so  susceptible  and  tenacious  of  impressions.  By  compelling 
him  to  concentre  himself  in  his  own  resources  and  energies,  as 
the  only  stand  now  left  against  the  world's  injustice,  his  enemies  but 
succeeded  in  giving  to  the  principle  of  self-dependence  within  him  a 
new  force  and  spring,  which,  however  it  added  to  the  vigour  of  his 
character,  could  not  fail,  by  bringing  Self  into  such  activity,  to 
impair  a  little  its  amiableness.  Among  the  changes  in  his  disposition, 
attributable  mainly  to  this  source,  may  be  mentioned  that  diminished 
deference  to  the  opinions  and  feeling  of  others  which,  after  this  com- 
pulsory rally  of  all  his  powers  of  resistance,  he  exhibited.  Some  por- 
tion, no  doubt,  of  this  refractoriness  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  ab- 
sence from  ail  those  whose  slightest  word  or  look  would  have  done 
more  with  him  than  whole  volumes  of  correspondence ;  but  by  no 
cause  less  powerful  and  revulsive  than  the  struggle  in  which  he  had 
been  committed  could  a  disposition  naturally  diffident  as  his  was, 
and  diffident  even  through  all  this  excitement,  have  been  driven  into  the 
assumption  of  a  tone  so  universally  defying,  and  so  full,  if  not  of  pride 
in  his  own  pre-eminent  powers,  of  such  a  contempt  for  some  of  the 
ablest  among  his  contemporaries,  as  almost  imphed  it.  It  was,  in  fact, 
as  has  been  more  than  once  remarked  in  these  pages,  a  similar  stirring 
up  of  all  the  best  and  worst  elements  of  his  nature,  to  that  which  a  like 
rebound  against  injustice  had  produced  in  his  youth ; — though  with  a 
difference,  in  point  of  force  ana  grandeur,  between  the  two  explosions, 
almost  as  great  as  between  the  out-breaks  of  a  firework  and  a  volcano. 
Another  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  defiance  now  roused  in  him,  and 
one  that  tended,  perhaps,  even  more  fatally  than  any  yet  mentioned,  to 
sully  and,  for  a  time,  bring  down  to  earth  the  romance  of  his  character, 
was  the  course  of  life  to  which,  outrunning  even  the  license  of  his 
youth,  he  abandoned  himself  at  Venice.  From  this,  as  from  his  ear- 
lier excesses,  the  timely  warning  of  disgust  soon  rescued  him ;  and 
the  connexion  with  Madame  GuiccioU  which  followed,  and  which, 
however  much  to  be  reprehended,  had  in  it  all  of  marriage  that  his 
real  marriage  wanted,  seemed  to  place,  at  length,  within  reach  of  his 
affectionate  spirit  that  union  and  sympathy  for  which,  through  life,  it 
had  thirsted.  But  the  treasure  came  too  late ;— the  pure  poetry  of  the 
feeling  had  vanished,  and  those  tears  he  shed  so  passionately  in  the 
garden  at  Bologna  flowed  less,  perhaps,  from  the  love  which  he  felt  at 
that  moment,  than  from  the  ssiddening  consciousness,  how  differently 
he  could  have  felt  formerly.  It  was,  indeed,  wholly  beyond  the  power, 
even  of  an  imagination  hke  his,  to  to  on  investing  with  its  owf  ideal 
glories  a  sentiment  which, — more,  from  daring  and  vanity  than  from- 
any  other  impulse,— he  had  taken  such  pains  to  tarnish  and  debase  in 
his  own  eyes.  Accordingly,  instead  of  being  able,  as  once,  to  elevate 
and  embellish  all  that  interested  him,  to  make  an  idolof  every  passing 
creature  of  his  fancy,  and  mistake  the  form  of  love,  which  he  so  often 
conjured  up,  for  its  substance,  he  now  degenerated  into  the  wholly 
opposite  and  perverse  error  of  depreciating  and  making  light  of  wha^ 
intrinsically,  he  valued,  and,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  throwing  slight 
and  mockery  upon  a  tie  in  which  it  was  evident  some  of  the  best  feel- 
ings of  his  nature  were  wrapped  upw  That  (be  to  all  enthusiasm  and 
romance,  the  habit  of  ridicule,  had,  in  proportion  as  he  exchanged  the- 
illusions  for  the  realities  of  life,  gainea  farther  empire  over  him  s  Wid 
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how  far  it  had,  at  this  time,  encroached  upon  the  loftier  and  fairei- 
regions  of  his  mind  may  be  seen  in  the  pages  of  Don  Jvany---that 
diversified  arena,  on  which  the  two  genii,  go(^  and  eril,  thai  governed 
his  thoughts,  hold,  with  alternate  triumph,  their  ever  powerful  combat. 
Even  this,  too,  this  vein  of  mockery, — in  the  excess  to  which,  at 
last,  he  carried  it, — was  but  another  result  of  the  shock  his  proud  mind 
had  received  from  those  events  that  had  cast  him  off,  brandea  and  heart- 
stricken,  from  country  and  from  home.  As  he  hunself  tonchiugly 
says, 

<<  And  if  1  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 
'T  is  that  1  may  not  weep.*' 

This  laughter, — which,  in  such  temperaments,  is  the  near  neighbour  of 
tears, — served  as  a  diversion  to  him  from  more  painful  vents  of  bitter- 
ness ;  and  the  same  philosophical  calculation  which  made  the  poet  of 
melancholy.  Young,  declare,  that  ^  he  preferred  laughing  at  the  woiid 
to  being  angry  with  it,**  led  Lord  Byron  also  to  settle  upon  the  sue 
conclusion ;  and  to  feel,  in  the  misanthropic  views  he  was  inelined  to 
tak6  of  mankind,  that  mirth  often  saved  him  the  pain  of  hate. 

That,  with  so  many  drawbacks  upon  all  generous  effusions  of  sen- 
timent, he  should  still  have  preserved  so  much  of  his  native  tendcnrneas 
and  ardour  as  is  conspicuous,  through  all  disguises,  in  his  unquestion- 
able love  for  Madame  Guiccioli,  and  in  the  still  more  undoubted  seal 
with  which  he  now  entered,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  great  cause  of 
human  frcedum,  wheresoever,  or  by  whomsoever,  asserted,*— only 
shows  how  rich  must  have  been  the  original  stores  of  sensibility  and 
enthusiasm  which  even  a  career  such  as  his  could  so  little  chill  or 
exhaust.  Most  consoling,  too,  is  it  to  reflect  that  the  few  latter  years 
of  his  life  should  have  been  thus  visited  with  a  return  of  that  poetic 
lustre,  which,  though  it  never  had  ceased  to  surround  the  bard,  had  bat 
too  much  faded  away  from  the  character  of  the  man ;  and  that  while 
Love, — reprehensible  as  it  was,  but  still  Love,— had  the  credit  of  res- 
cuing him  from  the  only  errors  that  disgraced  his  maturar  years,  for 
Liberty  was  reserved  the  proud,  but  mournful,  triumph  of  calling'  the 
last  staffe  of  his  glorious  course  her  own,  and  lighting  him,  amid  the 
sympathies  of  the  world,  to  his  grave. 

Having  endeavoured,  in  this  comparison  between  his  present  and 
former  self,  to  account,  by  what  I  consider  to  be  their  true  causes,  for 
the  new  phenomena  which  his  character,  at  this  period,  exhibited*  I 

*  Among  his  ^  Detached  Thoughts*'  I  find  this  genenl  puiioii  for  hherty 
thai  atrikingly  expressed.  Ailor  saying,  in  reference  to  his  own  choiee  of 
Venice  as  a  place  of  residence,  ^^  I  remembered  (General  Ludlow's  domal  in- 
scription, ^  Omne  solum  forti  patria,*  and  sat  down  free  in  a  countrv  which 
had  been  one  of  slavery  for  centuries,"  he  adds,  *'  But  there  is  ne  freodom, 
even  for  mcutert,  in  the  midst  of  slaves  It  makes  my  blood  boil  to-aa«  the 
thing.  1  sometimes  wish  that  I  was  the  owner  of  Africa,  to  do  at  oneo  what 
Wilberforce  will  do  in  time,  viz.,  sweep  slavery  from  her  deserts,  and  look  on 
upon  the  first  dance  of  thoir  freedom. 

**  As  to  political  slavery,  so  general,  it  is  men's  own  fiialt :  if  they  wtD  he 
slaves,  let  them !  Yet  it  is  but  *•  a  word  and  a  blow.'  See  how  Eagfand  Ibr- 
merly,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  America,  Switzerland,  freed  themeelvs  t 
There  is  no  one  instance  of  a  long  contest  in  which  men  did  not  triumph  over 
systems.  If  Tyranny  miss'»s  her  fket  pprinjr,  sh"  ?s  cowardly  as  the  tiger,  mod 
TQtirra  to  bf»  hunte'?  " 
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shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  the  Journal  by  which  these  remarks 
were  more  immediately  suggested,  and  I'rom  which  I  fear  they  will  be 
thought  to  have  too  long  detained  him« 
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^  Ravenna,  January  4th,  1831. 
**  *  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me.'  Let  me  begin  a  Journal  once  more. 
The  last  I  kept  was  in  Switzerland,  in  record  of  a  tour  made  in  the 
Bernese  Alps,  which  I  made  to  send  to  my  sister  in  1816,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  sne  has  it  still,  for  she  wrote  to  me  that  she  was  pleased  with 
It.  Another,  and  longer,  I  kept  in  1813-1814,  which  I  gave  to  Thomas 
Moore  in  the  same  year. 

**  This  morning  1  gat  me  up  late,  as  usual — weather  bad—bad  as 
England— *worse.  The  snow  of  last  week  melting  to  the  sirocco  of 
to-day,  so  that  there  were  two  d— d  things  at  once.  €k)uld  not  even 
ffet  to  ride  on  horseback  in  the  forest.  Stayed  at  home  all  the  mom- 
ing— looked  at  the  fire — wondered  when  the  post  would  come.  Pott 
came  at  the  Ave  Maria,  instead  of  half-past  one  o'clock,  as  it  ought. 
Galignani*s  Messengers,  six  in  number — a  letter  from  Faenza,  but  none 
from  England.  Very  sulky  in  consequence  (for  there  ought  to  have 
been  letters),  and  ate  in  consequence  a  copious  dinner;  for  when  I  am 
Vexed,  it  makes  me  swallow  quicker — but  drank  very  little. 

*'  I  was  out  of  spirits — read  the  papers — thought  what^me  was,  on 
reading,  in  a  case  of  murder,  that  '  Mr.  Wych,  grocer,  at  Tunbridge, 
sold  some  bacon,  fiour,  cheese,  and,  it  is  believed,  some  plums,  to  some 
gipsy  woman  accused.  He  had  on  his  counter  (I  quote  faithfully)  a 
Sooib,  the  Life  of  Pamela^  which  he  was  tearing  for  wcuU  paper,  &c.  &c. 
In  the  cheese  was  found,  &c.,and  a  leafoi  Pamela  wrapped  round  the 
bacon.*  What  would  Richardson,  the  vainest  and  luckiest  of  iiving^ 
authors  (i.  e.  while  alive) — he  who,  with  Aaron  Hill,  used  to  prophesy 
and  chuckle  over  the  presumed  fall  of  Fielding  (the  prote  Homer  of 
human  nature)  and  or  Pope  (the  most  beautiful  or  poets) — what  would 
he  have  said  could  he  have  traced  his  pages  from  their  place  on  the 
French  prince's  toilets  (see  BoswelPs  Johnson)  to  the  grocer's  counter 
and  the  gipsy-murderess's  bacon ! ! ! 

**  What  would  he  have  said  1  what  can  any  body  say,  save  what 
Solomon  said  long  before  us  t  After  all,  it  is  but  passing  from  one 
counter  to  another,  from  the  bookseller's  to  the  other  tradesman's-* 
grocer  or  pastry-cook.  For  my  part,  I  have  met  with  most  poetry  upon 
trunks ;  so  that  I  am  apt  to  consider  the  trunk-maker  as  the  sexton  of 
authorship. 

**  Wrote  five  letters  in  about  half  an  hour,  short  and  savage,  to  all  my 
rascally  correspondents.  Carriage  came.  Heard  the  news  of  three 
murders  at  Faenza  and  Forli — a  carabinier,  a  smuggler,  and  an  attorney 
— all  last  night.    The  first  two  in  a  quarrel,  the  latter  by  premeditation. 

•*  Three  weeks  ago — almost  a  month — the  7th  it  was— 1  picked  up 
the  Commandant,  mortally  wounded,  out  of  the  street ;  he  died  in  my 
house ;  assassins  unknown,  but  presumed  political.  His  brethren  wrote 
from  Rome  last  nieht  to  thank  me  for  having  assisted  him  in  his  last 
moments.  Poor  fellow !  it  was  a  pity ;  he  was  a  good  soldier,  but 
imprudent.  It  was  eight  in  the  evening  when  they  Killed  him.  We 
heard  the  shot ;  my  servants  and  I  ran  out,  and  found  him  expiriiif» 
with  five  wounds,  two  whereof  mortal — by  slugs  they  seemed.  I  exc 
tmlned  him,  but  did  not  go  to  the  dissection  next  nuNming* 
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**  Carriage  at  8  or  so— went  to  visit  La  Contessa  G. — foond  her 
playing  on  the  piano-forte — ^talked  till  ten,  when  the  Count,  her  father, 
and  the  no  less  Count,  her  brother,  came  in  from  the  theatre.  Play, 
they  said,  Alfieri's  Filippo— well  received. 

**  Two  days  ago  the  king  of  Naples  passed  through  Bologna  on  his 
way  to  congress.  My  servant  Luigi  brought  the  news.  I  had  sent 
him  to  Bologna  for  a  lamp.    How  will  it  end  ?    Time  will  show. 

^*  Came  home  at  eleven,  or  rather  before.  If  the  road  and  weather 
are  conformable,  mean  to  ride  to-morrow.  High  time — almost  a  week 
at  this  work — snow,  sirocco,  one  day — frost  and  snow  the  other — sad 
climate  for  Italy.  But  the  two  seasons,  last  and  present,  are  extn- 
ordinarv.  Read  a  Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  by  Rossi — ^ramipated— 
wrote  this  much,  and  will  go  to  bed. 

**  January  5th,  1821. 

**  Rose  late— dull  and  drooping — the  weather  dripping  and  dense 
Snow  on  the  ground,  and  sirocco  above  in  the  sky,  like  vesterda^* 
Roads  up  to  the  horse's  belly,  so  that  riding  (at  least  for  pleasure)  le 
not  very  feasible.  Added  a  postcript  to  my  letter  to  Murray.  Head 
the  conclusion,  for  the  fiftieth  time  ^I  have  read  all  W.  Scott's  novels 
at  least  fifty  times)  of  the  third  series  of  '  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'— 
grand  work — Scotch  Fieldiu?,  as  well  as  great  English  poet — wonder* 
ml  man !    I  long  to  get  drunk  with  him. 

**  Dined  versus  six  o'  the  clock.  Forgot  that  there  was  a  plum-pud- 
ding (I  have  added,  lately,  eating  to  my  '  family  of  vices'),  and  had 
dined  before  I  knew  it.  Drank  half  a  bottle  of  some  sort  of  spirits — 
probably  spirits  of  wine ;  for,  what  they  call  brandy,  rum,  &c.  &c.  here 
IS  nothing  but  spirits  of  wine,  coloured  accordingly.  Did  not  eat  two 
apples,  which  were  placed,  by  way  of  dessert.  Fed  the  two  cats,  the 
hawk,  and  the  tame  (but  not  tamed)  crow.  Read  Mitford's  History  of 
Greece — Xenophon^s  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  Up  to  this  pre* 
sent  moment  writing,  6  minutes  before  8  o*  the  clock — French  hours, 
not  Italian. 

^  Hear  the  carriage — order  pistols  and  great  coat,  as  usual — ^neces- 
sary articles.  Weather  cold — carriage  open,  and  inhabitants  somewhat 
savage — rather  treacherous  and  highly  inflamed  by  oolitics.  Fine  fel* 
lows,  though — good  materials  for  a  nation.  Out  oi  chaos  God  made 
a  world,  and  out  of  high  passions  comes  a  people. 

^  Clock  strikes — going  out  to  make  love.  Somewhat  perilous,  hoi 
not  disagreeable.  Memuraiidum — ^a  new  screen  put  up  to-day.  It  is 
rather  antique,  but  will  do  with  a  little  repair. 

'*  Thaw  continues — hopeful  that  riding  may  be  practicable  to-mor. 
row.    Sent  the  papers  to  AH' — grand  events  coming. 

**  11  o*  the  clock  and  nine  minutes.  Visited  La  Contessa  G.  Nata 
G.  G.  Found  lier  beginning  my  letter  of  answer  to  the  thanks  of 
Alessio  del  Pinto  of  Rome  for  assisting  his  brother  the  late  Command- 
ant in  his  last  moments,  as  1  had  begged  her  to  pen  my  reply  for  Ihe 
purer  Italian,  I  being  an  ultra-montane,  little  skilled  in  the  set  phrase 
of  Tuscany.  Cut  short  the  letter— finish  it  another  day.  Talked  of 
Italy,  patriotism,  Alfieri,  Madame  Albany,  and  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing. Also  Sallust's  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  the  war  of  Jugurtha. 
At  9  came  in  her  brotlier,  II  Conte  Pietro — at  10,  her  father,  Coute 
Ruggiero. 

^  Talked  of  various  modes  of  warfare — of  the  Hungarian  and  High* 
land  modes  of  broadsword  exercise,  in  both  whereof  I  was  once  a 
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moderate  '  master  of  fence.*  Settled  that  the  R.  will  break  out  on  the 
7th  or  8th  of  March,  in  which  appointment  I  should  trust,  had  it  not 
been  settled  that  it  was  to  have  broken  out  in  October,  1830.  But  those 
Bologrnese  shirked  the  Romagnuoles. 

**  *  It  is  all  one  to  Ranger.'  One  must  not  be  particular,  but  take  re- 
bellion when  it  lies  in  the  way.  Came  home — read  the  *  Ten  Thou- 
sand* again,  and  will  go  to  bed. 

"Mem. — Ordered  Fletcher  (at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon)  to  copy 
out  7  or  8  apophthegms  of  Bacon,  in  which  1  have  detected  such  blun- 
ders as  a  schoolboy  might  detect,  raUier  than  commit.  Such  are  the 
sages !  What  must  they  be,  when  such  as  I  can  stumble  on  their  mis- 
takes or  mistatemenis  1    I  will  go  to  bed«  for  I  find  that  I  grow  cynicaL 

"  January  6th,  1821. 

"Mist— thaw — slop— rain.  No  stirring  out  on  horseback.  Read 
Spence's  Anecdotes.  Pope  a  fine  fellow — always  thought  him  so. 
Corrected  blunders  inmne  apophthegms  of  Bacon — all  historical — and 
read  Mitford's  Greece.  Wrote  an  epigram.  Turned  to  a  passage  in 
Guinguen6— ditto,  in  Lord  Holland's  Lope  de  Vega.  Wrote  a  note  on 
Don  Juan. 

"At  eight  went  out  to  visit.  Heard  a  little  music — ^like  music. 
Talked  with  Coimt  Pietro  G.  of  the  Italian  comedian  Vestris,  who  if 
now  at  Rome — ^have  seen  him  oAen  act  in  Venice — a  good  actor — very. 
Somewhat  of  a  mannerist ;  but  excellent  in  broad  comedy,  as  well  as 
in  the  sentimental  pathetic.  He  has  made  me  frequently  laugh  and 
cry,  neither  of  which  is  now  a  very  easy  matter — at  least,  for  a  player 
to  produce  in  me. 

"  Thought  of  the  state  of  women  under  the  ancient  Greeks— con- 
venient enouffh.  Present  state,  a  remnant  of  the  barbarism  of  the 
chivalry  and  feudal  ages — artificial  and  unnatural.  Tixey  ought  to 
mind  home— and  be  well  fed  and  clothed — but  not  mixed  in  society. 
Well  educated,  too,  in  religiou — ^but  to  read  neither  poetry  nor  politics 
— nothing  but  books  of  piety  and  cookery.  Music— -drawmg — dancing 
— also  a  little  fardening  and  ploughing  now  and  then.  I  have  seen 
them  mending  Uie  roads  in  Epirus  with  good  success.  Why  not,  av 
well  as  hav-making  and  milking  1 

"  Came  home,  and  read  Mitford  again,  and  played  with  my  mastUf 
— gave  him  his  supper.  Made  another  reading  to  the  epigram,  but  Uie 
turn  the  same.  To-night  at  the  theatre,  there  being  a  prince  on  his 
throne  in  the  last  scene  of  the  comedy, — the  audience  laughed,  and 
asked  him  for  a  QmtUtuiian.  This  shows  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
here,  as  well  as  the  assassinations.  It  won't  do.  There  must  be  a  uni^ 
versal  republic, — and  there  ought  to  be. 

"  The  crow  is  lame  of  a  leg — wonder  how  it  happened— some  (bol 
trod  upon  his  toe,  I  suppose.  The  falcon  pretty  brisk — the  cats  largt 
and  noisy — the  monkeys  I  have  not  looked  to  smce  the  cold  weathert 
as  they  suffer  by  being  brought  up.  Horses  must  be  gay — get  a  ride 
as  soon  as  weather  serves.  Deused  muggy  still— an  Italian  winter  is 
a  sad  thin^,  but  all  the  other  seasons  are  charming. 

"  What  IS  the  reason  that  I  have  been,  all  my  lifetime,  more  or  tose 
tnnuyif  and  that,  if  any  thing,  I  am  rather  less  so  now  than  I  was  at 
twenty,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  t  I  do  not  know  how  to  an- 
swer this,  but  presume  that  it  is  constitutional,^as  well  as  the  waking 
in  low  spiritSfWhich  I  have  invariably  done  for  many  years.    Tempeiw 
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ance  and  exercise,  which  I  have  practised  at  time8«  and  for  a  long 
time  together  vi<rorously  and  violently,  made  little  or  no  difference. 
Violent  passions  did ; — when  under  their  immediate  iufluence — ^it  is 
odd,  but — 1  was  in  agitated,  but  not  in  depressed  spirits. 

**  A  dose  of  salts  has  the  effect  of  a  temporary  inebriation, like  light 
champaij^n,  upon  me.  But  wine  and  spirits  make  me  sullen  and  sa- 
vage to  ferocity — ^silent,  however,  and  retiring,  and  not  quarrelsome, 
if  nut  spoken  to.  Swimming  also  raises  my  spirits,—- but  in  general 
they  are  low,  and  get  daily  lower.  That  is  MjpeUn ;  for  I  do  not  think 
I  am  so  much  enmtyi  as  1  was  at  nineteen.  The  proof  is,  that  then  I 
must  game,  or  drink,  or  be  in  motion  of  some  kind,  or  I  was  misera- 
ble. At  present,  I  can  mope  in  quietness ;  and  like  being  alone  bet- 
ter than  any  company— except  the  lady's  whom  1  serve.  But  I  feel 
a  something,  which  makes  me  think  that,  if  1  ever  reach  near  to  old 
age,  like  Swift,  *  I  shall  die  at  top'  first.  Only  I  do  not  dread  idiotism 
or  madness  so  much  as  he  did.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  some  quieter 
stages  of  both  must  be  preferable  to  much  of  what  men  think  the  pos* 
session  of  their  senses. 

*' January  7th,  1831,  Sunday. 

**  Still  rain — mist — snow— drizzle — and  all  the  incalciilable  coni« 
binations  of  a  climate,  where  heat  and  cold  struggle  for  masteiy. 
Read  Spence,  and  turned  over  Roscoe,  to  find  a  passage  I  have  not 
found.  Read  the  4th  vol.  of  W.  Scott's  second  series  of*  Tales  of  my 
Landlord.'  Dined.  Read  the  Lugano  Gazette.  Read— I  forget 
what.  At  8  went  to  conversazione.  Found  there  the  Countess  Gel- 
trude,  Betti  V.  and  her  husband,  and  others.  Pretty  black-eyed  wo- 
man that — ofdy  twenty-two — same  age  as  Teresa,  who  is  prettier, 
though. 

**  The  Count  Pietro  G.  took  me  aside  to  say  that  the  Patriots  have 
had  notice  from  Forli  (twenty  miles  off)  that  to-night  the  government 
and  its  party  mean  to  strike  a  stroke — that  the  Cardinal  here  has  had 
orders  to  make  several  arrests  immediately,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  Liberals  are  arming,  and  have  posted  patroles  in  the  streets,  to 
sound  the  alarm  and  give  notice  to^fight  for  it. 

**  He  asked  me  *  what  should  be*  done!' — I  answered,  •  fight  for  it, 
rather  than  be  taken  in  detail ;'  and  offered,  if  any  of  them  are  in  imme- 
diate apprehension  of  arrest,  to  receive  them  in  my  house  (which  \m 
defensible),  and  to  defend  them,  with  my  servants  and  themselves  (we 
have  arms  and  ammunition),  as  long  as  we  can,— or  to  try  to  get  them 
away  under  cloud  of  night.  On  going  home,  I  offered  him  the  pistols 
which  I  had  about  me — but  he  refused,  but  said  he  would  come  off  to 
me  in  case  of  accidents. 

"  It  wants  half  an  hour  of  midnight,  and  rains ; — as  Gibbet  says,  *  m 
fine  night  for  their  enterprise— dark  as  hell,  and  blows  like  the  devil.* 
If  the  row  do  n*t  happen  noTu,  it  must  soon.  1  thought  that  their  system 
of  shooting  people  would  soon  produce  a  reaction — and  now  it  seems 
coming.  1  will  do  what  I  can  in  the  way  of  combat,  though  a  little  out 
of  exercise.    The  cause  is  a  good  one. 

*"  Turned  over  and  over  half  a  score  of  books  for  the  passage  in 
question,  and  can*t  find  it.  Expect  to  hear  the  drum  ann  the  mus- 
ketry momently  (for  they  swear  to  resist,  and  are  right)— but  I  hear 
nothing,  ts  yet,  save  the  plash  of  the  rain  and  the  gusts  of  the  wind  at 
intervals.  Do  n't  like  to  go  to  bed,  because  1  hate  to  be  waked,  and 
would  rather  sit  up  for  the  row,  if  there  is  to  be  one. 
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**  Mended  the  fire — have  got  the  arms — and  a  book  or  two,  which  I 
•hall  tnrn  over.  I  know  little  of  their  numbers,  but  think  the  Carbo- 
nari strong  enough  to  beat  the  troops,  even  here.  With  twenty  men 
this  house  might  be  defended  for  twenty-four  hours  against  any  force 
to  be  brought  against  it,  n(yw  in  this  place,  for  the  same  time;  and,  in 
such  a  time,  the  country  would  have  notice,  and  would  rise, — if  ever 
Ihey  will  rise,  of  which  tliere  is  some  doubt.  In  the  mean  time,  I  may 
as  well  read  as  do  any  thing  else,  being  alone. 

**  January  8th,  1821,  Monday. 

^  Rose,  and  found  Count  P.  G.  in  my  apartments.  Sent  away  the 
•ervant.  Told  me  that,  according  to  the  best  information,  the  Go- 
vernment had  not  issued  orders  for  the  arrests  apprehended ;  that  the 
attack  in  Forli  had  not  taken  place  (as  expected)  by  the  Sanfcdisti — 
the  opponents  of  the  Carbonari  or  Liberals — and  thai,  as  yet,  they  are 
still  in  apprehension  only.  Asked  mc  for  some  arms  of  a  better  sort, 
which  I  gave  him.  Settled  that,  in  case  of  a  row,  the  Liberals  were  to 
assemble  here  (with  me^,  and  that  he  had  given  the  word  to  Vincenzo 
G.  and  others  of  the  Chteft  for  that  purpose.  He  himself  and  father 
are  going  to  the  chase  in  the  forest;  but  V.  G.  is  to  come  to  mc,  and 
an  express  to  be  sentoflf  to  him,  P.  G.,  if  any  thing  occurs.  Con- 
certeci  operations.    They  are  to  seize — but  no  matter. 

^  1  advised  them  to  attack  in  detail,  and  in  different  parties,  in  dif- 
ferent places  (though  at  the  tatne  time),  so  as  to  divide  the  attention 
of  the  tri>ops,  who,  though  few,  yet  being  disciplined,  would  beat  any 
body  of  people  (not  tniined)  in  a  regular  fight — unless  dispersed  in 
small  parties,  and  distracted  with  different  assaults.  Offered  to  let 
them  assemble  here,  if  they  choose.  It  is  a  strongish  post — narrow 
atreet,  commanded  from  within — and  tenable  walls.        •        •        • 

•*  Dined.  Tried  on  a  new  coat.  Letter  to  Murray,  with  corrections 
of  Bacon*8  Apophthegms  and  an  epigram — the  latter  not  for  publica- 
tion. At  eight  went  to  Teresa,  Countess  G.  •  •  •  • 
At  nine  and  a  half  came  in  II  Conte  P.  and  Count  P.  G.  Talked  of 
a  certain  proclamation  lately  issued.  Count  R.  G.  had  been  with  *  * 
(the  *  *),  to  sound  him  about  the  arrests.  He,  *  *,  is  a  trimmer^  and 
deals,  at  present,  his  cards  with  both  hands.  If  he  do  nU  mind,  they  *11 
be  full.  •  •  pretends  (/  doubt  him — they  do  n't, — we  shall  see) 
that  there  is  no  such  order  and  seems  staggered  by  the  immense  ex- 
ertions of  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  fierce  spirit  of'^the  Liberals  here. 
The  truth  is,  that  *  *  cares  for  little  but  his  place  (which  is  a  good 
one)  and  wisiies  to  play  pretty  with  both  parties.  He  has  chajiged  his 
mind  thirty  times  these  last  three  moons,  to  my  knowledge,  for  he 
corresf)onds  with  me.  But  he  is  not  a  bloody  fellow — only  an  avari- 
cious one. 

**  ll  seems  that,  just  at  this  moment  (as  Lydia  Languish  says)  there 
will  be  no  elopement  after  all.  I  wish  that  I  had  known  as  much  last 
night— -or,  rather,  this  morning — I  should  have  gone  to  bed  two  hours 
earlier.  And  yet  1  ought  not  to  complain ;  for,  though  it  is  a  sirocco, 
end  heavy  rain,  1  have  not  yawned  for  these  two  days. 

"Came  home — read  Histoir  of  Greece — ^before  dinner  had  read 
Walter  Scott's  Rob  Roy.  Wrote  address  to  the  letter  in  answer  to 
Alessio  del  Pinto,  who  has  thanked  me  for  helping  his  brother  (the  late 
Commandant,  murdered  here  last  month)  in  his  last  moments.  Have 
|o|d  him  1  only  did  a  duty  of  kumauity — as  is  true.  The  brother  lives 
at  Rome. 
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^  Mended  the  fire  with  lome  '  sgobole'  (a  Romagnoole  word),  and 
^ve  the  falcon  aome  water.  Drank  lome  Seltzer-water.  Mem.— 
received  to-day  a  print,  or  etching,  of  the  story  of  Ugplino,  by  an  Ita- 
lian painter—difierent,  of  course,  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  and  I 
think  (as  far  as  recollection  goes)  no  Tsoortef  for  Reynolds  is  not  good 
in  history.    Tore  a  button  in  my  new  coat. 

'*  1  wonder  what  figure  these  Italians  will  make  in  a  regnlar  row.  I 
sometimes  think  that,  like  the  Irishman's  gun  ([somebody  nad  told  him 
a  crooked  one),  they  will  only  do  for  *  shooting  round  a  comer  ;*  at 
least  tibis  sort  of  shooting  has  been  the  late  tenor  of  their  exploits. 
And  yet,  there  are  materials  in  this  peonle,  and  a  noble  energy,  if  fi^ell 
directed.  But  who  is  to  direct  them  t  No  matter.  Out  of  tuen  times 
heroes  spring.  Difficulties  are  the  hot-beds  of  high  spirits,  and  Free- 
dom the  mower  of  the  few  virtues  incident  to  human  nature. 

'*  Tuesday,  January  9th,  1891. 
^  Rose — ^the  day  fine.  Ordered  the  horses,  but  Lega  (my  tsercfory, 
an  Italianism  for  steward  or  chief  servant)  coming  to  tell  me  that  tte 
painter  had  finished  the  work  in  fresco,  for  the  room  he  has  been 
employed  on  lately,  I  went  to  see  it  before  I  set  out.  The  painter  hss 
not  copied  badly  the  prints  from  Titian,  &c.,  considering  all  things.  * 

^  Dined.  Read  Johnson's  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,*— all  the 
examples  and  mode  of  giving  them  sublime,  as  well  as  the  latter  jpmrU 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  couplet.  I  do  not  so  much 
admire  the  openine.  I  remember  an  observation  of  Sharpe's  (the 
Convertationist^  as  he  was  called  in  London,  and  a  very  clever  man), 
that  the  first  line  of  this  poem  was  superfluous,  and  that  Pope  (tbte 
very  best  of  poets  /  think)  would  have  begun  at  onceyOnly  changing 
the  punctuation^ 

'  Survey  mankind  from  China  to  PemT 

The  former  line,  *  Let  observation,'  &c.,  is  certainly  heavy  and  useless* 
But 't  is  a  grand  poem — and  so  true ! — true  as  the  lOth  of  Juvenile  him* 
self.  The  lapse  of  ages  chanea  all  things— time-4anguage — the 
earth — the  bounds  of  the  sea — the  stars  of  the  sky,  and  every  thing 
'  about,  around,  and  underneath'  man,  except  man  himtdft  who  has 
always  been,  and  always  will  be,  an  unlucky  rascal.  The  infinite 
variety  of  lives  conducts  but  to  death,  and  the  infinity  of  wishes  leads 
but  to  disappointment.  All  the  discoveries  which  have  yet  been 
made  have  multiplied  little  but  existence.  An  extirpated  msease  is 
succeeded  by  some  new  pestilence;  and  a  discovered  worid  has 
brought  little  to  the  old  one,  except  the  p—  first  and  freedom  after* 
ward — the  taUer  a  fine  thing,  particularly  as  they  gave  it  to  Europe  in 
exchange  for  slavery.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  *  the  Sovereigns^ 
would  not  think  the  first  the  best  present  of  the  two  to  their  subjects. 
*'  At  eight  went  out— heard  some  news.  They  say  the  king  of 
Naples  has  declared,  by  couriers  from  Florence,  to  the  Powers  (as  thef 
caluiow  those  wretches  with  crowns)  that  his  Constitution  was  eom- 
pulnve,  &c.  &c.,  and  that  the  Austrian  barbarians  are  placed  again  on 
war  pa^,  and  will  march.  Let  them—'  they  come  lixe  sacrifices  in 
their  trim,'  the  hounds  of  hell !    Let  it  still  be  a  hope  to  see  their  bones 

Eiled  like  those  of  the  human  dogs  at  Morat,  in  Switseilandt  which  I 
aveseen. 
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*  Heard  some  music.  At  nine  the  usual  visiters— news,  war^  or 
rumours  of  war.  Consulted  with  P.  G.  &c.  &c.  They  mean  to  m* 
mrred  here,  and  are  to  honour  me  with  a  call  thereupon.  I  shall  not 
fall  hack ;  thoug^h  I  do  n't  think  them  in  force  or  heart  sufficient  to 
make  much  of  it.  But  onward  i — it  is  now  the  time  to  act,  and  what 
signifies  selft  if  a  single  spark  of  that  which  would  be  worthy  of  the 
past  can  be  bequeathed  unquenchedly  to  the  future  1  It  is  not  one  man^ 
nor  a  million,  but  the  ipirit  of  liberty  which  must  be  spread.  The 
waves  which  dash  upon  the  shore  are,  one  by  one,  broken,  but  yet  the 
ocean  conquers,  nevertheless.  It  overwhelms  the  Armada,  it  wears 
the  rock,  and,  if  the  JVep^tmtaiu  are  to  be  believed  it  has  not  only  de- 
stroyed, but  made  a  world.  In  like  manner,  whatever  the  sacrifice  of 
individuals,  the  great  cause  will  eather  strength,  sweep  down  what  is 
rugged,  and  fertilize  (for  tea-rvfea  is  tnanure)  what  is  cultivable.  And 
so,  the  mere  selfish  calculation  ought  never  to  be  made  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  and,  at  present,  it  shall  not  be  computed  by  me.  I  was  never 
a  good  arithmetician  of  chances,  and  shall  not  commence  now. 

**  January  10th,  1881. 

%Day  fine — ^rained  only  in  the  mominff.  Looked  over  accounts. 
Read  Campbell's  Poets — marked  errors  of  Tom  (the  author)  for  cor- 
rection. Dined— went  out — music — ^Tryolese  air,  with  variations* 
Sustained  the  cause  of  the  original  simple  air  against  the  vanations 
of  the  Italian  school.     •••••••• 

**  Politics  somewhat  tempestuous,  and  cloudier  daily.  To-morrow 
being  foreign  post-day,  probably  something  more  will  be  known. 

**  Came  home — read.  Corrected  Tom  Campbell's  slips  of  the  pen. 
A  good  work,  though — style  afiected — ^but  his  defence  of  Pope  is 
glorious.  To  be  sure,  it  is  his  own  cause  too^ — but  no  matter  it  is 
very  good,  and  does  him  great  credit. 

'*  Midnight. 
**  I  have  been  turning  over  different  Ldvet  of  the  Poets.  I  rarely 
read  their  works,  unless  an  occasional  flight  over  the  classical  ones^ 
Pope,  Drvden,  Johnson,  Gray,  and  those  who  approach  them  nearest 
(I  leave  the  rant  of  the  rest  to  the  cant  of  the  day),  and — I  had  made 
several  reflections,  but  I  feel  sleepy,  and  may  as  well  go  to  bed. 

■ 

«'  January  11th,  1891. 

**  Read  the  letters.  Corrected  the  tragedy  and  the  *  Hints  from 
Horace.'  Dined,  and  got  into  better  spirits.  Went  out— returned— 
finished  letters,  five  in  number.  Read  Poets,  and  an  anecdote  in 
Spence. 

*'  All*,  writes  to  me  that  the  Pope,  and  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  King 
of  Sardinia  have  also  been  called  to  Congress;  but  the  Pope  will  only 
deal  there  by  proxy.  So  the  interests  of  millions  are  in  the  hands  of 
about  twenty  coxcombs,  at  a  place  called  'jeibach! 

**  1  should  almost  regret  that  my  own  affairs  went  well,  when  those 
of  nations  are  in  peril.  If  the  interests  of  mankind  could  be  essen- 
tially bettered  (particularly  of  these  oppressed  Italians),  I  should  not 
8()  nuich  mind  my  own  'sma'  peculiar.  God  grant  us  all  better  iimesy 
or  more  pliilosophy. 

**  In  r(>adinsr,  I  have  just  chanced  upon  an  expression  of  Tom  CsmP' 
hrlTs ; — 9p<»HkiMg  (if  Collins,  he  says  that  *  no  reader  cares  any  more 
about  the  characteristic  manners  of  his  Eclogues  than  about  the  autlMl 
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licily  of  ihe  lale  of  Troy.'  'Tis  false — we  tfo  care  about 'the  aulhcn- 
ticLly  of  the  tale  of  Troy.'  1  have  stood  upon  that  plain  daily,  far 
more  than  a  mouth,  in  1810;  and,  if  aay  thing  dimiiuslied  my  plea- 
•are,  it  was  that  the  hlackguard  Bryant  had  impugntd  its  veracity. 
Il  i*  true  I  read  '  Homer  Trdvesiied'  (the  first  twelve  books),  because 
Hobhouse  and  others  horedme  with  their  learned  local  it  ies,  and  I  love 
quizzing.  But  1  still  venerated  the  grand  original  as  the  truth  ofAitfory 
(in  the  material  faeti)  iind  of  plate.  Oilierwise,  it  would  have  ^iven 
me  no  delight.  Who  will  persuade  me,  when  I  reclined  upon  a  miglity 
tomb,  that  it  did  not  contain  a  hero  ! — iti  very  magnitude  proved  ibis. 
Men  do  not  labour  ov^f  the  ignoble  and  petty  dead — and  why  should 
not  the  dead  be  Homer'$  dead  1  The  secret  of  Tom  Campbell's  de* 
fence  of  t'naccumry  in  costume  and  des<-ripiion  is,  that  his  Gertrude,  lie. 
baa  no  more  locality  in  common  with  Pennsylvania  than  with  Pen- 
manmaur.  It  is  notoriously  full  of  grossly  false  scenery,  ai  i^ 
Americans  declare,  though  they  praise  parts  of  the  Poem,  li  is  tho* 
thai  selMove  for  ever  creeps  out,  hke  a  snake,  to  stmg  any  thing' 
which  happens,  even  accideiualiy,  to  siumble  upon  il. 

"  January  13th,  ISSIt 

"  The  weather  still  so  humid  and  impracticable,  that  London,  in  its 
inoBi  oppressive  fogs,  were  a  summer-bower  lo  this  mist  and  sirocco, 
which  has  now  tasted  (hut  with  one  day's  interval],  checkered  wiih 
■now  or  hfHvy  rain  only,  since  Ilie  30th  of  December,  1830.  It  is  so 
ftr  lucky  that  [  have  a  literary  turn  r— but  it  is  very  liresunie  not  to  be 
able  lo  stir  out,  in  comrort,  on  any  horse  but  Pegasus,  foi  so  many 
days.  The  runds  are  eveu  worse  than  the  weather,  by  the  lung 
■plsshing,  and  the  heavy  soil,  and  the  growth  of  the  waters 

"Read  the  Poeta— English,  that  is  lo  say— out  of  Campbell's  edition. 
There  is  a  good  de^l  of  lafleta  in  some  of  Tom's  prefatory  phrases, 
but  his  work  is  good  as  a  whole.  I  like  him  best,  though,  in  Ins  own 
poetry. 

"  Murray  writes  that  they  want  to  act  the  Tragedy  of  Marino  Fa- 
IJero !  more  fools  they— it  was  wnlien  for  the  closet.  I  have  pmiested 
■gainst  this  piece  of  usurpation  (which,  it  seeins.  Is  legal  fur  mana- 
gers over  any  printed  work,  igainsl  the  author's  will),  and  I  hope  they 
will  not  attempt  it.  Why  do  ii't  they  tving  out  tome  of  the  uumbei^ 
lesB  aspirants  for  theatrical  celebrity,  now  encumbering  their  ahelves, 
instead  of  lugging  me  out  of  the  library  T  I  have  written  a  fierce  pro- 
test against  any  such  attempt,  but  I  still  would  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary,  and  that  they  will  see,  at  once,  that  it  is  not  intended 
for  the  stage.  It  is  too  regular— the  time,  twenty-four  hours— the 
change  of  phice  not  frequent — iiolhing  tnr/o-dramatic— no  surprises, 
no  siartB,  uor  trap- doors,  nor  opportunities  'for  tossing  their  heads 
and  kicking  their  heels'— and  no  love—i^e  grand  iugredieat  of  a 
modern  play. 

"  1  have  round  out  the  seal  rut  on  Murray's  letter.  It  is  meant  for 
Waller  Scoti— orSir  Waller— he  is  the  first  po^-t  knighled  since  Sir 
Ilichard  HIackmore.  But  il  docs  not  do  him  justice.  Scon's— parti- 
ciilariy  when  he  recites- is  a  very  intelligent  countenairce,  and  this 
seal  sayH  nothing. 

■' Scoit  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful  writer  of  the  day.  His 
novels  are  a  new  literature  in  themselves,  and  his  poetry  as  good  as 
any — if  not  better  (only  on  an  erroneous  system) — and  only  ceased 
Ui  be  so  popular,  because  the  vulgar  learned  were  iired  of  heating 
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*  Aristides  called  the  Just*  and  Walter  Scott  the  Beat,  and  oatraciaed 
him. 

**  I  like'  him,  too,  for  hia  manlineaa  of  character,  for  the  extreme 
pleasantneaa  of  his  conversation,  and  his  good-nature  towards  myself, 
personally.  May  he  prosper ! — for  he  desen'cs  it.  I  know  no  read- 
ing to  which  1  fall  with  such  alacrity  as  a  work  of  W.  Scott^s.  I  shall 
give  the  seal,  with  his  bust  on  it,  to  Madame  la  Contesse  G.  this  eve- 
ning, who  will  be  curious  to  have  the  effigies  of  a  man  ao  celebrated. 

**  How  strange  are  our  thoughts,  &c.  &c.  &c.* 

"  Midnight. 

**  Read  the  Italian  translation  by  Guido  Sorelli  of  the  German  Gnll- 
parzer — a  devil  of  a  name,  to  be  aure,  for  posterity;  but  they  mmt 
learn  to  pronounce  it.  With  all  the  allowance  for  a  translation,  and, 
above  all,  an  Italian  translation  (they  are  the  very  worst  of  translators, 
except  Croin  the  Classics— Annioale  Caro,  for  instance — and  there  the 
bastardy  of  their  language  helps  them,  as,  by  way  of  looking  legiti- 
mate^ they  ape  their  father's  tongue')^)ut  with  every  allowance  for 
such  a  disaavantage,  the  tragedy  or  Sappho  is  superb  and  sublime! 
There  is  no  denying  it.  The  man  has  done  a  great  thin^  in  writing 
that  play.  And  who  iehtf  1  know  him  not ;  but  age$  tnll.  'T  is  a 
high  intellect. 

**  I  must  premise,  however,  that  1  have  read  nothing  of  Adolph 
Milliner's  (the  author  of  *  Gnilt*),  and  much  less  of  Goethe,  and  Schiller, 
ijid  Wieland  than  I  could  wish.  I  only  know  them  through  the  roe- 
diuin  of  English,  French,  and  Italian  translations.  Of  the  real  lan- 
guage I  know  absolutely  nothing, — except  oaths  learned  from  postillions 
and  officers  in  a  squabble.  I  can  ntear  in  German  potently,  when  1 
like — *  Sacrament — Verflutcher— Hundsfott' — and  so  forth;  but  I  have 
little  of  their  less  energetic  conversation. 

**  I  like,  however,  thcMr  women  (1  was  once  to  daperaidy  in  love 
with  a  German  woman,  Constance),  and  all  that  1  have  read,  translated 
of  their  writings,  and  all  that  I  have  seen  on  the  Rhine  of  their  coun- 
try and  people — all,  except  the  Austrians,  whom  I  abhor,  loatht*,  and 
—I  cannot  nnd  words  for  my  hate  of  them,  and  should  be  sorry  to  find 
deeds  correspondent  to  my  hate ;  for  1  abhor  cruelty  more  than  I 
abhor  the  Austrians— except  on  au  impulse,  and  then  I  am  savage- 
but  not  deliher^ely  so. 

*'  Grillparzer  is  grand— antique — not  to  simple  as  the  ancients,  but 
very  simple  for  a  modem — too  Madame  de  Siael-uA,  now  and  then— 
but  altogether  a  grreat  and  goodly  writer. 

"January  13th,  1891,  Saturday. 

**  Sketched  the  outline  and  Drams.  Pers.  of  an  intended  tragedy  of 
Sardanapalus,  which  I  have  for  some  time  meditated.  Took  th« 
names  from  Diodorus  Siculus  (I  know  the  history  of  SardanapaluSy 
and  have  known  it  since  I  was  twelve  years  old),  and  read  over  a 
passHi2:e  in  the  ninth  vol.  octavo  of  Mitford's  Greece,  where  he  rather 
viiidirates  the  memory  of  this  last  of  the  Assyrians. 

**  Dined — news  come— the  Powers  mean  to  war  with  the  peoples. 
The  intelligence  seems  positive — let  it  be  so— they  will  be  beaten  in 
the  end.    The  king-times  are  i|tst  finishing.    There  will  be  blood 

^  Hero  follows  a  long  ptsaaga,  alrtadj  «ztjractad«  raUtivo  to  bifs  stify 
ftiaad,  Edward  Noal  Long. 
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shed  like  water,  and  tears  like  mist ;  but  the  peoples  will  conquer  in 
the  end.    I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  I  foresee  it. 

'*  I  carried  Teresa  the  Italian  translation  of  Grillparzei's  Ssmpho, 
which  she  promises  to  read.  She  quarrelled  with  me,  because  I  said 
that  love  was  not  the  loftiest  theme  for  true  tragedy ;  and,  having  the 
advantage  of  her  native  language,  and  natural  female  eloquence,  she 
overcame  my  fewer  arguments.  I  believe  she  was  right.  I  must  pat 
more  love  into  '  Sardanapalus*  than  I  intended.  I  speak,  of  course,  \f 
the  times  will  allow  me  leisure.    That  if  will  hardly  be  a  peacemaker. 

"  January  14th,  1831. 
**  Turned  over  Seneca's  tragedies.    Wrote  the  opemng  lines  of  the 
intended  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus.    Rode  out  some  miles  into  the 
forest.     Misty  and  rainy.    Returned — dined — ^wrote  some  more  of 
my  tragedy. 

"Read  Diodorus  Siculus — ^tumed  over  Seneca,  and  some  other 
books.  Wrote  some  more  of  the  tragedy.  Took  a  glass  of  grog. 
After  having  ridden  hard  in  rain;^  weather,  and  scribbled,  and  acrib* 
bled  again,  the  spirits  (at  least  mine)  need  a  little  exhilaration,  and  I 
do  nH  like  laudanum  now  as  I  used  to  do.  So  I  have  mixed  a  glass 
of  strong  waters  and  single  waters,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
empty.    Therefore  and  thereunto  I  conclude  this  day's  diaty. 

"  The  effect  of  all  wines  and  spirits  upon  me  is,  however,  strange. 
It  settles,  but  it  makes  me  gloomy — gloomy  at  the  very  moment  of 
their  effect,  and  not  g^ay  hardly  ever.  But  it  composes  for  a  time, 
though  sullenly. 

<<  January  15th,  1831. 
**  Weather  fine.  Received  visit.  Rode  out  into  the  forest^^red 
pistols.  Returned  home— dined — dipped  into  a  volume  of  Mitford's 
Greece — wrote  part  of  a  scene  of  •  Sardanapalu8«*  Went  out— heard 
some  music — heard  some  politics.  More  ministers  from  the  other 
Italian  powers  gone  to  Congress.  War  seems  certain — in  that  case, 
it  will  be  a  savage  one.  T:3ked  over  various  important  matters  with 
one  of  the  initiated.    At  ten  and  half  returned  home. 

**  I  have  Just  thought  of  something  odd.  In  the  year  1814,  Moore 
('  the  poet,'  par  excellence,  and  he  deserves  it)  and  I  were  going  to- 
gether, in  the  same  carnage,  to  dine  with  Earl  Grey,  the  Capo  Politico 
of  the  remaining  Whigs.  Murray,  the  magnificent  (the  illustrious 
publisher  of  that  name),  had  just  sent  me  a  Java  gazette — I  know  not 
why  or  wherefore.  Pulling  it  out,  by  way  of  curiosity,  we  found  it 
to  contain  a  dispute  (the  said  Java  gazette)  on  Moore's  merits  and 
mine.  I  think,  if  I  had  been  there,  that  I  could  have  saved  them  the 
trouble  of  disputing  on  the  subject.  But,  there  is  fame  for  you  at 
six-and-twenty !  Alexander  had  conquered  India  at  the  same  age ; 
but  I  doubt  if  he  was  disputed  about,  or  his  conquests  compared  with 
those  of  Indian  Bacchus,  at  Java. 

'*  It  was  great  fame  to  be  named  with  Moore ;  greater  to  be  com- 
pared with  him;  greatest — pleasure,  at  least—to  be  wiih  him;  and, 
surely,  an  odd  coincidence,  that  we  should  be  dining  together  while 
they  were  quarrelling  about  us  beyond  the  equinocti^  line. 

•*  Well,  the  same  evening,  I  met  Lawrence,  the  painter,  and  heard 
one  of  Lord  Grey's  daughters  (a  fine,  tali,  spirit-looking  girl,  with 
much  of  the  patrician,  thortmeh-hred  lock  of  her  father,  which  I  dole 
up}on)  play  on  the  harp,  so  modestly  and  ingenuously,  that  she  locked 
music.    Well,  I  would  rath(T  have  hud  my  talk  with  Lawrence  (wlao 
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talked  delightfully)  and  heard  the  girl,  than  have  had  all  the  fame  of 
Moore  and  me  put  together. 

"  The  only  pleasure  of  fame  is  that  it  paves  the  way  to  pleasure ; 
and  the  more  mtellectual  our  pleasure,  the  better  for  the  pleasure  and 
for  us  too.  It  was,  however,  agreeable  to  have  heard  our  fame  before 
dinner,  and  a  girFs  harp  after. 

'*  January  16th,  1831. 

"  Read— rode-^  fired  pistols — returned — dined — wrote — visited — 
heard  music — talked  nonsense — and  went  home. 

'*  Wrote  part  of  a  Tragedy— advance  in  Act  1st  with  '  all  deliberate 
speed.*  Bought  a  blanket.  The  weather  is  still  muggy  as  a  London 
May — ^mist,  mizzle,  the  air  replete  with  Scotticisms,  which,  though 
fine  in  the  descriptions  of  Ossian,  are  somewhat  tiresome,  in  real, 
prosaic  perspective.    Politics  still  mysterious. 

**  January  17th,  1831. 

'^Rode  i*  the  forest — fired  pistols— dined.  Arrived  a  packet  of 
books  from  England  and  Lombardy — ^English,  Italian,  French,  and 
Latin.    Read  till  eight — went  out. 

"^  January  18th,  1831. 

**  To-day,  the  post  arriving  late,  did  not  ride.  Read  letters-^only 
two  gazettes,  instead  of  twelve  now  due.  Made  Lega  write  to  tluit 
negligent  Gallgnani,  and  added  a  postscript.    Dined. 

^  At  ei^t  proposed  to  go  out.  Lega  came  in  with  a  letter  about  a 
bill  unpaid  at  Venice,  which  I  thought  paid  months  ago.  I  flew  into 
a  paroxysm  of  rage,  which  almost  made  me  faint.  I  have  not  been 
well  ever  since.  I  deserve  it  for  being  such  a  fool — but  it  w<u  pro- 
voking— a  set  of  scoundrels!  It  is,  however,  but  five-and-twenty 
pounds. 

"*  January  19th,  1881. 

"Rode.  Winter^s  wind  somewhat  more  unkind  than  ingratitude 
itself,  though  Shakspeare  says  otherwise.  At  least,  I  am  so  much  more 
accustomed  to  meet  with  ingratitude  than  the  north  wind,  that  1  thought 
the  latter  the  sharper  of  the  two.  I  had  met  with  both  in  the  course 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  so  could  judge. 

**  Thought  of  a  plan  of  education  for  my  daughter  Allegra,  who 
ought  to  begin  soon  with  her  studies.  Wrote  a  letter — afterward  a 
postscript.  Rather  in  low  spirits — certainly  hippish— liver  touched^ 
will  take  a  dose  of  salts. 

'*  I  have  been  reading  the  Life,  by  himself  and  daughter,  of  Mr.  R. 
L.  Edgeworth,  the  father  of  the  Miss  Edgeworth.  It  is  altogether  a 
great  name.  In  1813, 1  recollect  to  have  met  them  in  the  fashionable 
world  of  London  {p(  which  I  then  formed  an  item,  a  fraction,  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  tne  unit  of  a  million,  the  nothing  of  something)  m 
the  assemblies  of  the  hour,  and  at  a  breakfast  of  Sir  Humphry  and 
Lady  Davy's,  to  which  I  whs  invited  for  the  nonce.  I  had  been  the 
lion  of  1812;  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Madame  de  Stael,  with  'the  Cossack,' 
towards  the  end  of  1813,  were  the  exhibitions  of  the  succeeding  year. 

**  I  thought  Edgeworth  a  fine  old  fellow,  of  a  clarety,  elderly,  red 
complexion,  but  active,  brisk,  and  endless.  He  Was  seventy,  but  did 
not  look  fifty — no,  nor  forty-eight  even.  I  had  seen  poor  Fitzpatrick 
not  very  long  before— a  man  of  pleasure,  wit,  eloquence,  all  thingi. 
He  tottered — hut  still  talked  like  a  gentleman,  though  feebly.  Edge- 
worth  bounced  about,  and  talked  loud  and  long;  buthe  aeemed  neitSer 
weakly  nor  decrepit,  and  hardly  old. 
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**  He  begran  by  telling  *  that  he  had  giyen  Dr.  Parr  a  dressing,  who 
had  taken  him  for  an  Irish  bog-trotter,'  &c.  &c.  Now  I,  who  know 
Dr.  Parr,  and  who  know  (not  by  experience — for  I  never  shonld  have 
presumed  so  far  as  to  contend  with  him — but  by  hearing  him  m^  others, 
and  qf  others)  that  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  '  dress  him,*  thought 
Mr.  Kdgeworth  an  assertor  of  whnt  was  not  true.  He  could  not  have 
stood  before  Parr  an  instant.  For  t^ie  rest,  he  seemed  intelliKeot,  ve- 
hement, vivacious,  and  full  of  life.    He  bids  fair  for  a  hundred  years. 

*'  He  was  not  much  admired  in  London,  and  1  remember  a  '  ryghte 
merrie*  and  conceited  jest  which  was  rife  among  the  gallants  of  the 
day, — viz.  a  paper  had  been  presented  for  the  recoil  of  Mr$.  Siddons  to 
the  stage  (she  having  lately  taken  leave,  to  the  loss  of  ages, — for  nothing 
ever  was,  or  can  be,  like  tier),  to  which  all  men  had  been  called  to  sub- 
scribe. Whereupon,  Thomas  Moore,  of  pn»fane  and  poetical  memory, 
did  propose  that  a  similar  paper  should  be  ni6scnbed  and  drctimscribed 
•  for  the  recall  of  Mr.  Ed^eworth  to  Ireland.'* 

"  The  fact  was— every  oody  cared  more  about  her.  She  was  a  nice 
little  iniassuming '  Jeannie  Deans'-looking  bodie,'  as  we  Scotch  say— 
and,  if  not  handsome,  certainly  not  ill-looking.  Her  conversation  was 
as  qui(!t  as  herself.  One  would  never  have  guessed  she  could  write 
hrr  name;  whereas  her  father  talked,  not  as  if  he  could  write  uothiug 
else,  but  as  if  nothing  else  was  wortti  writing. 

**  As  for  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  1  forget— except  that  I  thiuk  she  was  the 
youngest  of  the  party.  Altogether,  they  were  an  excellent  cage  ot 
the  kind  (  and  succeeded  for  two  months^  till  the  landiug  of  Madame 
de  Stael. 

^  To  turn  from  them  to  their  works,  I  admire  them ;  bat  they  excite 
no  feeling,  and  they  leave  no  love — except  for  some  Irish  steward  or 
postillion.  However,  the  impression  of  mtellect  and  prudence  is  pro- 
round — and  may  be  useful. 

'*  January  20th,  1821. 
^  Rode — fired  pistols.  Read  from  Grimm's  (Correspondence.  DincKl 
— ^went  out— heard  music — relumed— wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  request  liim  to  prevent  the  ttieatres  from  representing 
the  Doge,  which  the  Italian  papers  say  that  they  are  goin£  to  acL 
This  is  pretty  work — what !  without  asking  my  consent,  aoJevea  in 
opposition  to  it  I 

•'January  21st,  1821. 
**  Fine,  clear,  frosty  day — that  is  to  say,  an  Italian  frost,  for  their 
winters  hardly  get  beyond  snow ;  for  which  reason  nobody  knows  how- 
to  skate  (or  skaii)— a  Dutch  and  English  accomplishment.  Rode 
out,  as  usual,  and  fired  pistols.  Good  shooting — broke  four  common, 
and  rather  small,  bottles,  in  four  shots,  at  fourteen  paces  witli  a  com- 
mon pair  of  pistols  and  indifferent  powder.  Almost  as  good  wafering 
or  shooting — considering  the  diflercnr.c  of  powder  and  pistols — as 
when,  in  1809,  1810,  1811,  1812,  1813,  1814,  it  was  my  luck  Ui  split 
walking-sticks,  wafers,  half-crowns,  shillings,  .ind  even  the  eye  of  ^ 
walking-stick,  at  twelve  paces,  with  a  single  bnllet — iuid  all  by  eye 
and  calculation  ;  for  my  hand  is  not  steady,  and  apt  to  change  with 
the  very  weather.    To  the  prowess  which  1  hrre  note,  Joe  Maiiton  and 

*  Jn  lhi«,  1  rather  Uiink  he  was  miniufurmed  ; — *vhaiever  merit  theie  may 
be  io  the  jeet,  1  have  not,  as  far  at  1  cao  recollect,  the  ali^liteft  claim  Xq  lU 
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others  can  bear  testimony ;— for  the  former  taught*  and  the  latter  has 
•eeii  me  do,  these  feats. 

**  Dined— visited — came  home — read.  Remarked  on  an  anecdote 
\n  Gnmiii*8  Correspondence,  which  says  that  ^Regiiard  et  la  plOpart 
des  pi'eies  -        '-  '     -  '^'^  -^.-       .• 


comiques  6taient  gens  bilieuxet  m^lancoliques ;  etque 
de  Voltiiire,  qui  est  tres  gai,  n'a  jamais  fait  que  des  tragedies — et  < 


M. 

que 


la  comedie  gaie  est  le  seul  genre  uu  il  n*ait  point  r^ussi.  C'est  que 
celui  qui  rii  et  celui  qui  fait  rire  sont  deux  hommes  fort  differens. — 
Vol.  vi. 

^  At  this  moment  I  feel  as  bilious  as  the  best  comic  writer  of  them 
all  (even  as  R«*gnard  himself,  the  next  to  Moliere,  who  has  written 
some  uf  the  best  comedies  in  any  lan^age,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  committed  suicide),  and  am  not  in  spirits  to  continue  my  pro- 
posed tragedy  of  Sardaiiapalus,  which  1  have,  for  some  days,  ceased 
to  compose. 

**  To-morrow  is  my  birthday— that  is  to  say,  at  twelve  o*  the  clock, 
midnight,  i.  e.  in  twelve  minutet*,  I  shall  have  completed  thirty  and 
three  years  of  age ! ! ! — md  1  go  to  my  bed  with  a  heaviness  of  heart 
at  having  lived  so  long,  and  to  so  little  purpose. 

''It  is  three  minutes  past  twelve.— **T  is  the  middle  of  night  by 
the  castle  clock,*  and  I  am  now  thirty-three ! 

'  Eheu,  fugaces,  Posthume,  Posthume, 
Labuntur  aiini ; — * 

but  1  do  n't  regret  them  so  much  for  what  I  have  done,  as  for  what  I 
might  have  done. 

**  Through  life's  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 
1  have  dragged  to  three-and-thirty. 
"What  have  these  years  lef^  to  me  t 
Nothing— except  thirty-three. 

«•  January  S9d,  1891. 


1821. 

Here  lies, 

interred  in  the  Eternity 

of  the  Past, 

from  whence  there  is  no 

Resurrection 

for  the  Days— whatever  there  may  be 

for  the  Dust — 

the  Thirty-third  Year 

of  an  ill-spent  Life, 

Which,  after 

a  lingering  disease  of  many  months, 

sunk  into  a  lethargy, 

and  expired, 

January  29d,  1831,  ▲.  d. 

Leaving  a  successor 

inconsolable 

for  the  very  loss  which 

occasioned  its 

Existence. 


« 
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«  Januaiy  93d,  1881. 

"Fine  day.  Read — rode — ^fired  pistols,  and  returned.  Dined-*- 
read.  Went  out  at  eight— made  the  ususd  visit.  Heard  of  nothing 
but  war, — *  the  cry  is  stUl,  They  come.'  The  Car*,  seem  to  hare  no 
plan — nothing  fixed  among  themselves,  how,  when,  or  what  to  do. 
In  that  case,  they  will  make  nothing  of  this  project,  so  often  postponed^ 
and  never  put  in  action. 

"  Came  home,  and  gave  some  necessary  orders,  in  case  of  drenni- 
stances  requiring  a  change  of  place.  I  shall  act  according  to  what 
may  seem  proper,  when  I  hear  decidedly  what  the  Barbarians  mean 
to  do.  At  present,  they  are  building  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Po^ 
which  looks  very  warlike.  A  few  days  will  probably  show.  I  think 
of  retiring  towards  Ancona,  nearer  the  northern  frontier ;  that  is  to  aay, 
if  Teresa  and  her  father  are  obliged  to  retire,  which  is  most  lyraly,  as 
all  the  family  are  Liberals.  If  not,  I  shall  stay.  But  my  movementi 
will  depend  upon  the  lady's  wishes,  for  myself,  it  is  much  the  same. 

**  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  what  to  do  with  my  little  daughter,  and 
my  effects,  which  are  of  some  quantity  and  value, — and  neither  of 
them  do  in  the  seat  of  war  where  1  thmk  of  gomg.  But  there  is  an 
elderly  lady  who  will  take  charge  of  Act,  and  T.  savs  thai  the 
Marchese  C.  will  undertake  to  hold  the  chattela  in  safe  keeping. 
Half  the  citv  are  getting  their  affairs  in  marching  trim.  A  pretty 
Carnival !  The  blackguards  might  as  well  have  waited  till  LenL 

"January  34th,  1891. 

"  Returned — met  some  masques  in  the  Corso— ^  Vive  la  bagatelle  P 
— the  Germans  are  on  the  Po,  the  Barbarians  at  the  gate,  and  their 
masters  in  council  at  Leybach  (or  whatever  the  eructation  of  the  sound 
may  syllable  into  a  human  pronunciation),  and  lo !  theydance  and 
sing,  and  make  merry,  *  for  to  morrow  they  may  die.'  Who  can  aay 
that  the  Arlequins  are  not  right  ?  Like  the  Lady  Baussierey  and  my 
old  friend  Burton — I  *  rode  on.' 

'*  Dined — (damn  this  pen !)— beef  tough— there  is  no  beef  in  Italy 
worth  a  curse ;  unless  a  man  could  eat  an  old  ox  with  the  hide  on, 
singed  in  the  sun. 

''  The  principal  persons  in  the  events  which  may  occnr  in  a  few  day* 
are  gone  out  on  a  shooting  party.  If  it  were  like  a '  highlaiul  hunting/ 
a  pretext  of  the  chase  for  a  grand  reunion  of  counsefiors  and  chieia^ 
it  would  be  all  very  well.  But  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  real 
snivelling,  popping,  small-shot,  water-hen  waste  of  powder,  ammuni- 
tion, and  snot,  for  their  own  special  amusement : — a  rare  set  of  fel- 
lows for  *  a  man  to  risk  his  neck  with,'  as  *  Marishal  Wells'  says  ui  the 
Black  Dwarf. 

"  If  they  gather,—*  whilk  is  to  be  doubted,'— they  will  not  muster  a 
thousand  men.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  populace  are  not  inte- 
rested,—only  the  higher  and  middle  orders.  I  wish  that  the  peasantiy 
were :  they  are  a  fine  savage  race  of  two-legged  leopards.  But  thie 
Bologiiese  wonU — ^the  Romagnuoles  can't  without  them.  Or,  if  they 
try— what  then  1  They  will  try,  and  man  can  do  no  more— and,  if  he 
would  but  try  his  utmost,  much  might  be  done.  The  Dutdi,  for 
instance,  agamst  the  Spaniards— ^^en,  the  tyrants  of  Europe — Binee» 
the  slaves — and,  lately,  the  freedmen. 

**The  year  1820  was  not  a  fortunate  one  for  the  individual  me* 
whatever  it  may  be  for  the  nations.  I  lost  a  lawsuit,  after  two  deci- 
sions in  my  favour.    The  project  of  lending  money  on  an  Irish  moit* 
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gage  was  finally  rejected  by  my  wife's  trustee  after  a  year's  hope  and 
trouble.  The  Rochdale  lawsuit  had  endured  fifteen  years,  and  always 
prospered  tiU  I  married ;  since  which,  every  thing  has  gone  wrong — 
with  roe,  at  least. 

**  In  the  same  year,  1820,  the  Countess  T.  G.  nata  G^  G^.,  in  despite 
of  all  1  said  and  did  to  prevent  it,  woidd  separate  from  her  husband,  U 
Cavalier  Commendatore  G^.,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  all  on  the  account  of 
*  P.  P.  clerk  of  this  parish.'  The  other  little  petty  vexations  of  the 
year — overturns  in  carriages — the  murder  of  people  before  one's  door, 
and  dying  in  one's  beds — the  cramp  in  swimming^olics — indigestions 
and  bilious  attacks,  &c.  &c.  &c. — 

'  Manv  small  articles  make  up  a  sum, 
And  hey  ho  for  Caleb  Quotem,  oh !' 

"  January  S5th,  1831. 

•*  Received  a  letter  from  Lord  S.  O.  state  secretary  of  the  Seven 
Islands — a  fine  fellow — clever— dished  in  England  five  years  ago,  and 
came  abroad  to  retrench  and  to  renew.  He  wrote  from  Ancona,  in  his 
way  back  to  Corfu,  on  some  matters  of  our  own.  He  is  son  of  the  late 
Duke  of  L.  by  a  second  marriage.  He  wants  me  to  go  to  Corfu. 
Why  not  T — ^perhaps  I  may,  next  spring. 

**  Answered  Murray's  letter — read — ^lounged.  Scrawled  this  addi- 
tional page  of  life's  log-book.  One  day  more  is  over,  of  it  and  of  me ; 
--but  *which  is  best,  life  or  death,  the  gods  only  know,'  as  Socrates 
said  to  his  judges,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribunal.  Two  thousand 
years  since  that  sage's  declaration  of  ignorance  have  not  enlightened 
us  more  upon  this  important  point ;  for,  according  to  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, no  one  can  know  whether  he  is  ture  of  salvation— even  the 
most  righteous — since  a  single  slip  of  faith  may  throw  him  on  his 
back,  like  a  skaiter,  while  gliding  smoothly  to  his  paradise.  Now, 
therefore,  whatever  the  certainty  of  faith  in  the  facts  may  be,  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  individual  as  to  his  happiness  or  misery  is  no  greater 
than  it  was  under  Jupiter. 

*'  It  has  been  said  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  *  grand  peut- 
Itre' — but  still  it  is  a  grand  one.  Every  body  clings  to  it — the  stu- 
pidest, and  dullest,  and  wickedest  of  human  bipeds  is  still  persuaded 
that  he  is  immortal. 

<'  January  36th,  1831. 

**  Fine  day — a  few  mares'  tails  portending  change,  but  the  sky  clear, 
upon  the  whole.  Rode — fired  pistols — good  shooting.  Coming  back, 
met  an  old  man.  Charity — ^purchased  a  shilling's  worth  of  salvation. 
If  that  was  to  be  bought,  1  have  given  more  to  my  fellow-creatures  in 
this  life — sometimes  for  vice,  but,  if  not  more  q/ten,  at  least  more  con- 
nderablyt  for  virtue — than  I  now  possess.  I  never  in  my  life  gave  a 
mistress  so  much  as  I  have  sometimes  given  a  poor  man  in  honest  dis- 
tress ;— but,  no  matter.  The  scoundrels  who  have  all  along  perse- 
cuted me  (with  the  help  of  *  *  who  has  crowned  their  efforts)  will 
triumph ; — and,  when  justice  is  done  to  me,  it  will  be  when  this  hand 
that  writes  is  as  cold  as  the  hearts  which  have  stung  me. 

^  Returning,  on  the  bridge  near  the  mill,  met  an  old  woman.  I 
asked  her  age — she  said,  *  Tre  croct.'  I  asked  my  groom  (though  my- 
self a  decent  Italian)  what  the  devil  her  three  crosses  meant.  He 
•aid»  ninety  years,  and  that  she  had  five  years  more  to  boot ! !    I 
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repeated  the  same  three  times, not  to  mistake— ninetv-lhFe yean! ! 
aiid  she  was  yet  rather  active— ^^rcf  my  question,  for  she  answered 
it — saw  me*  for  she  advanced  towards  me ;  and  did  not  appear  at  all 
deci-epit,  though  certainly  touched  wiih  years.  Told  her  to  eome  to- 
morrow, and  will  examine  her  myself.  1  love  phenomeoa.  If  she  is 
ninety-five  years  old,  she  must  recollect  the  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who 
was  legate  here. 

**  On  dismounting,  found  Lieutenant  E.  Just  arrived  from  Faensa. 
Invited  him  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow.  Did  not  invite  him  for  to^aT* 
because  there  was  a  small  turbot  (Friday,  fast  regularly  and  leu- 
giously),  which  I  wanted  to  eat  all  myself.    Ate  it.  • 

*'  Went  out — found  T.  as  usual — music.  The  gentlemen,  who  make 
revolutions,  and  are  gone  on  a  shooting,  are  not  yet  returned.  They 
do  n't  return  till  Sunday — that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  out  for  five  dayv, 
buffooning,  while  the  interests  of  a  whole  coimtry  are  at  stake,  and 
even  they  themselves  compromised. 

*'  It  is  a  difficult  part  to  play  among  such  a  set  of  assaMuis  and 
blockheads — but,  when  the  scum  is  skimmed  off,  or  has  boiled  over« 

good  may  come  of  it.  If  this  country  could  but  be  freed,  what  woald 
e  too  great  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  desire  1  for  the  extindaon 
of  that  Sigli  of  Ages  ?  Let  us  hope.  They  have  hoped  these  thoo- 
sand  years.  The  very  revolvement  of  the  chances  may  bring  il— it  ii 
upon  the  dice. 

*Mf  the  Neapolitans  have  but  a  single  Massaniello  aroonff  them, 
they  will  beat  the  bloody  butchers  of  the  crown  and  sabre.  Holland, 
in  worse  circumstances,  beat  the  Spains  and  Philips;  America  beat 
the  Bntrlish;  Greece  beat  Xerxes;  and  France  beat  Europe,  till  ahe 
took  a  tyrant;  South  America  beats  her  old  vultures  out  of  their  neat; 
and,  if  these  men  are  but  firm  in  themselves,  there  is  nothing  to  shake 
them  from  without. 

**  January  98th,  1891. 

'*  Lugano  Gazette  did  not  come.  Letters  from  Venice.  It  appeara 
that  the  Austrian  brutes  have  seized  my  three  of  four  pounds  or  £nf« 
lish  powder.  The  scoundrels ! — 1  hope  to  pay  them  in  bail  for  that 
powder.     Rode  out  till  twilight. 

**  Pondered  the  subjects  of  four  tragedies  to  be  written  (li^^B  nnd 
circumstances  permitting),  to  wit,  Sardauapalus,  already  begun ;  Caui» 
a  metaphysical  subject,  i  omething  in  the  style  of  Manfred,  but  in  fire 
acit,  perhaps,  with  the  chorus ;  Francesca  of  Rimini,  in  five  acts ;  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  not  try  Tiberius.  I  think  that  I  could  ex- 
tract a  something,  of  my  tragi(!,  at  least,  out  of  the  gloomy  sequee- 
tration  and  old  age  of  the  tyrant — and  even  out  or  his  sojourn  at 
Caprea— by  softening  the  details^  and  exhibiting  the  despair  which 
must  have  led  to  those  very  vicious  pleasures.  I^r  none  but  a  power* 
ful  and  gloomy  mind  overthrown  would  have  had  recourse  to  ndi 
solitary  horrors,— being  also,  at  the  same  time,  oldf  and  the  maater  of 
the  world. 

**  Memoranda, 
^  What  is  Poetry  ?— The  feeling  of  a  Former  worid  and  Futoie. 

*»  Tlioughi  Second. 
^  Why,  at  the  very  height  of  desire  and  human  pleasunv-woildly, 
•ocial,  amorous,  ambitious,  or  even  avaricious,— does  thece  mia^  m 
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ecrtaia  sense  of  doul>t  and  sorrow — a  fear  of  what  is  to  romc — a  doubt 
of  wlLit  IS — a  rctro8|)cct  to  the  {last,  leading  to  a  prognostication  of  the 
future.  (The  best  of  Pn>phet8  of  the  Future  is  the  Past.)  Why  is 
this  I  or  Uiesc  T — I  know  not,  except  that  on  a  pinnacle  we  are  most 
susceptible  of  giddiness,  and  that  we  never  fear  falling  except  from  a 
precipice — the  higher,  the  more  awful,  and  the  more  sublime ;  and^ 
therefore,  I  am  not  sure  that  fear  is  not  a  pleasurable  sensation ;  at 
least,  Hope  is ;  and  wfuii  Hope  is  there  without  a  deep  leaven  of  Fear  ? 
and  what  sensation  is  so  delightful  as  Hope  t  and,  it  it  were  not  for 
Hope,  where  would  the  Future  be  ? — ^in  hell'  It  is  useless  to  say  when 
the  Present  is,  for  most  of  us  know ;  and  as  for  the  Past,  ithat  pre- 
dominates in  memory  1 — Hope  baffled.  Ergo,  in  all  human  affairs,  it  is 
Hope^Hope — Hope.  1  allow  sixteen  minutes,  though  I  never  counted 
tliem,  to  any  given  or  8up(K)sed  possession.  From  whatever  place  we 
commence,  we  know  where  it  all  must  end.  And  yet,  what  good  is 
there  in  knowing  it !  It  does  not  make  men  better  or  wiser.  During 
the  greatest  horrors  of  the  greatest  (ilagues  (Athens  and  Florence^  for 
example — see  Thucydides  and  Machiavelli),  men  wero  more  cruel 
and  profligate  than  ever.  It  is  all  a  mystery.  I  feel  most  things,  but 
I  know  nothing,  except  —  —  —  — 


**  Jliouf^^ht  for  a  Sficech  (tfljucifer,  in  the  tragedy  qfCiUn  ;- 

Were  Dtuth  jui  tviU  would  /  lot  thee  live  ? 
Fool !  livo  as  I  live — an  thy  father  lives. 
And  thy  son>  hous  shall  live  for  evermore. 


»t 


**  I^ast  midnight.    One  o*  the  ciock. 

^  I  have  l>cen  reading  W.  F.  8  *  *  (brother  to  the  other  of  the  name) 
till  now,  and  I  can  make  out  nothing.  Ho  evidently  shows  a  great 
iMiwer  of  words,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  taken  hold  of.  He  is  like 
llazlitt,  in  Englisli,  who  talks  pwtples — a  red  and  white  corruptioa 
rising  up  (in  little  imitation  (»f  mountains  upon  maps),  but  contaming 
nothing,  and  discharging  nothing,  except  their  own  humours. 

^  I  dislike  him  the  worse  (that  is,  S  *  *),  because  he  always  seems 
u[K)u  the  verge  of  me;mmiyr ;  and,  lo,  he  goes  down  like  sunset,  or 
melts  like  a  rainlniw,  leaving  a  nither  rich  confusion, — to  which, 
however,  the  atKjve  comparisons  do  too  much  honour. 

**  Continuing  to  read  Mr.  F.  S  *  *.  He  is  not  such  a  fool  as  I  took 
him  for,  that  is  to  Hay,  when  ho  s|K>akH  of  the  North,  liut  still  ho 
ri{K.'aks  of  thin^^d  all  over  the  w^trld  with  a  kind  of  authority  that  a  phi- 
losopher would  disdam,  and  a  man  of  common  sense,  fueling,  and 
knowhrdoe  of  !iis  own  ignorance,  would  be  ashamed  of.  Tlie  man  is 
evirh'iitly  wanting  U»  make  an  impression,  like  his  brother,-<-or  like 
George  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  found  out  that  all  the  good 
thmgs  had  lN!en  said  already  on  the  right  side,  and  therefore  'dreised 
up  some  paradoxes'  uinmi  the  wrong  sido— ingenious,  but  false,  as  he 

*  ThuK  marked,  witli  ini|i«tient  Hirokoii  of  the  pon,  by  hiffiMlfiti  the  orifinsl. 
Vol.  11  — T 
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hiiDBclf  says — to  wliich  *thc  learned  world  snid  nothing,  nothing  at 
all,  sir.'  llie  *  learned  world,'  however,  has  said  something  to  the 
brothers  S  •  *. 

**  It  is  high  time  to  think  of  something  else.  What  tbey  tay  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  North  is  best. 

''  January  29thv  1B31. 

"  Yesterday  the  woman  of  ninety-five  years  of  age  wag  with  m«. 
She  said  her  eldest  son  (if  now  alive)  would  have  been  seventy.  She 
is  thin—- short,  but  active — hears,  and  sees,  and  talks  incessantly. 
Several  teeth  left — all  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  single  front  teeth.  She 
is  very  deeply  wrinkled,  and  has  a  sort  of  scattered  gray  beard  orer 
her  chin,  at  least  as  long  as  my  mustachios.  Her  head,  in  fact,  re- 
sembles the  drawing  in  crayons  of  Pope  the  poet's  mother,  which  is 
in  some  editions  of  his  works. 

**  I  forgot  to  ask  her  if  she  remembered  Alberoni  (legate  here),  but 
will  ask  ner  next  time.  Gave  her  a  louis — ordered  her  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  and  put  her  upon  a  weekly  pension.  Till  now,  she  had 
worked  at  gathering  wood  and  pine-nuts  in  the  forest, — pretty  woric 
at  ninety-five  years  old !  She  had  a  dozen  children,  of  whom  some 
are  alive.    Her  name  is  Maria  Montanari. 

**  Met  a  company  of  the  sect  (a  kind  of  Liberal  Club)  called  the 
*  Americani'  in  the  forest,  all  armed,  and  singing,  with  all  their  miffht» 
in  Romagnuole — '  Sctn  tutti  soldat'  per  la  lib^rta'  (^  we  are  all  soldiers 
for  liberty').  They  cheered  me  as  I  passed — I  returned  their  salute, 
and  rode  on.    This  may  show  the  spirit  of  Italy  at  present. 

•*  My  to-day's  journal  consists  of  what  I  omitted  yesterday.  To- 
day was  much  as  usual.  Have  rather  a  better  opinion  of  the  writinn 
of  the  Schlegels  than  I  had  four>and-twenty  hours  ago;  and  will 
amend  it  still  farther,  if  possible. 

"They  say  that  the  Piedmontcse  have  at  length  risen — ca  ira! 

"  Read  S  •  •.  Of  Dante  he  says  that  *  at  no  time  has  tne  greatest 
and  most  national  of  all  Italian  poets  ever  been  much  the  favourite 
of  his  countrymen.'  'T  is  false !  There  have  been  more  editors  and  com- 
mentators (and  imitators,  ultimately)  of  Dante  than  of  all  their  poets 
put  together.  JSTot  a  favourite !  Why,  they  talk  Dante — write  Dante 
—and  think  and  dream  Dante  at  this  moment  (1631)  to  an  excess, 
which  would  be  ridiculous,  but  that  he  deserves  it. 

'*  In  the  same  style  this  German  talks  of  gondolas  on  the  Amo-— q 
precious  fellow  to  dare  to  speak  of  Italy! 

"He  says  also  that  Dante's  chief  dfefect  is  a  want,  in  aword,  ol 
gentle  feelings.  Of  jrentlc  feelings !— and  Francesca  of  Rimini-^ 
and  the  father's  feelings  in  Uffolino—and  Beatrice — ^and  *La  Pia! 
Why,  there  is  a  gentleness  in  Dan  to  beyond  all  gentleness,  when  he 
is  tender.  It  is  true  that,  trcatinir  of  the  Christian  Hades,  or  HeU, 
there  is  not  mu(;h  scope  or  site  for  gentleness — l)ut  who  but  Dante 
could  have  introduced  any  *  gentltjness'  at  all  into  Hell?  Is  there  any 
in  Milton's  1  No— and  Dante's  Heaven  is  all  love,  and  glory,  and 
majesty. 

"  1  o'clock. 

"  I  have  found  out,  however,  vvhcie  iho  German  is  right — it  is  about 

the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.    ♦  Of  all  romances  in  mmiature  (and,  perhaps, 

this  is  the  best  shape  in  which  romance  can  appear),  the  Viear  of 

Wakefield  is,  I  think,  the  most  exquisite.'    He  thinks !— he  mig|U  be 
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sure.    But  it  is  v(»ry  well  for  a  S  •  •.    I  feel  sleepy,  and  may  a8  well 
get  mc  to  bed.    To-morrow  there  \^ill  be  fine  weather. 

*  Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay.' 

•*  January  30th,  1831. 

"  The  Comit  P.  G.  thia  evening  (by  commisaion  from  the  C.)  trans* 
milted  to  me  the  new  words  for  the  next  six  months.  •  •  •  and  •  •  •• 
The  new  sacred  word  is  •  •  •  — the  reply  •  •  • — the  rejoinder  •  •  •• 
The  former  word  (now  changed)  was  •  •  • — there  is  also  •  •  •— •  •  \\ 
Things  seem  fast  coming  to  a  crisis — ^  ira  ! 

*'  We  talked  over  various  matters  of  moment  and  movement.  These 
I  omit ; — if  they  come  to  any  thing,  they  will  speak  for  themselves. 
After  these,  we  spoke  of  Kosciusko.  Count  R.  6.  told  me  that  he 
has  seen  the  Polish  officers  in  the  Italian  war  burst  into  tears  on 
hearing  his  name. 

'*  Something  must  be  up  in  Piedmont — all  the  letters  and  papers  are 
slopped.  Nobody  knows  any  thing,  and  the  Germans  are  ccMicen- 
tratiug  near  Mantua.  Of  the  decision  of  Leybach,  nothing  is  known. 
This  state  of  things  cannot  last  long.  The  ferment  in  meii*0  niindi 
at  present  cannot  be  conceived  without  seeing  it 

^January  Slst^  18SL 
"  For  several  days  I  have  not  written  any  thing  except  a  few  an- 
swers to  letters.  In  momentary  expectation  of  an  explosion  of  some 
kind,  it  is  not  easy  to  settle  down  to  the  desk  for  the  nigher  kinde  of 
composition.  I  cotild  do  it,  to  be  sure,  for,  last  summer,  I  wrote  my 
drama  in  the  very  bustle  of  Madame  la  Contesso  G.'s  divorcCf  and  aU 
its  process  of  HccompHnimcnts.  At  the  same  time,  1  also  had  the 
news  of  the  loss  of  an  important  lawsuit  in  England.  But  these 
wore  only  private  and  personal  business ;  the  present  is  of  a  different 
naturo. 

**  I  suppose  it  is  this,  but  have  some  suspicion  that  it  may  be  lazi- 
ness, which  prevents  mc  fn)m  writing ;  especially  as  Rochefoucaoli 
Fays  that  '  laziness  often  masters  them  all* — speaking  of  the /Mimbfu. 
If  this  were  true,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  '  idleness  is  the  root  of 
all  evil/  since  this  is  supposed  to  spring  from  the  passions  only :  ei^, 
tliat  whicii  masters  all  the  passions  (lazinesB,  to  wit)  vroold  in  so 
much  l>e  a  good.    Who  knows  1 

*"  Midnight. 

**  I  have  been  reading  Grimm's  Correspondenoe.  He  repeats  fre- 
quently, in  speaking  of  a  poet,  or  of  a  man  of  genius  in  any  depsrt- 
meiit,  even  in  music  (Gretr>',  for  instance),  that  he  must  have  '006 
amc  qui  se  tounnente,  un  esprit  violent.*  How  far  this  may  be  tme, 
1  know  not;  but  if  it  were,  I  should  l)e  a  poet  *per  eccellenza^*  for  I 
have  always  had  *  une  ame,'  wliich  not  only  tormented  itself  but  erery 
body  (.Ise  in  contact  with  it ;  and  an  *  espnt  violent,*  which  has  almost 
left  mc  without  any  '  esprit*  at  all.  As  to  defining  what  a  poet,i4oiiU 
\h\  it  IS  not  worth  while,  for  what  are  ihty  worm  t  what  have  they 
done  1 

"Grimm,  however,  is  an  excellent  critic  and  literary  Idatoriaii* 

t  In  the  orijj[ina]  MS.  thoso  wateh-word<  are  blotted  orer  lo  ss  to  ba 
iilegiblo. 

T9 
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His  CorrcBpondcuce  fornm  the  annul6  uf  i\\v.  bieiary  part  of  that  age 
of  France,  with  much  of  her  [H)Utics,  aiid  still  more  of  het  •  way  of 
life.'  He  is  as  v^uable,  aiul  far  more  entertaining  than  Muratori  or 
Tiraboschi'I  had  almost  said,  than  (iuingcn6*-but  there  we  should 
pause.  However,  *t  is  a  great  man  in  its  line. 
^  Monsieur  St.  Lambert  has 

'  Et  lorsqu'a  ses  regards  la  lumiere  est  ravie, 
11  n'a  plus,  en  mourant,  a  perdre  que  la  vie.* 

This  is,  word  for  word,  Thomson's 

'And  dying,  all  we  can  resign  is  breath,' 

without  the  smallest  acknowledgment  from  the  Lorrainer  of  a  poet* 
M.  St.  Lambert  is  dead  as  a  man,  and  (for  any  thins  I  know  to  tlie 
contrary)  damned  as  a  poet,  by  this  time.  However,  his  SeaBOiiB  have 
good  things,  and,  it  may  bo,  some  of  his  own. 

**  February  Sd,  1831. 

**  I  have  been  considering  what  can  be  the  reason  why  I  alwajfs 
wake  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning,  and  always  in  very  bad 
spirits — I  may  8ay>  in  actual  despair  and  despondencVf  in  all  TespecU 
— even  of  that  which  pleased  me  over  night.  In  about  an  hour  or 
two,  this  goes  off,  and  I  compose  either  to  sleep  agaiUt  or*  at  leasl^  to 
quiet.  In  England,  five  years  ago,  I  had  the  same  kind  of  hypocmm- 
aria,  but  aocompanied  with  so  violent  a  thirst  that  I  have  onmk  aa 
many  as  fifteen  bottles  of  soda-water  in  one  night,  after  going  to  bed, 
and  been  still  thirsty — calculating,  however,  some  lost&om  the 
bursting  out  and  effervescence  and  overflowing  of  the  soda-water*  ia 
drawing  the  corks,  or  striking  off  (he  necks  of  the  bottles  from  mere 
thirsty  impatience.  At  present,  1  have  not  the  thirst;  but  the  depiea* 
sion  of  spirits  is  no  less  violent. 

**  I  read  in  Edgcworth's  Memoirs  of  something  similar  (except  that 
his  thirst  expended  itself  on  small  beer)  in  the  case  of  Sir  F.  B.  Delaval  $ 
— ^but  then  he  was,  at  least,  twenty  years  older.  What  ia  itY-rliver  I 
In  England,  I^e  Man  (the  apothecary)  cured  me  of  the  thirst  in  three 
days,  and  it  had  lasted  as  many  years.  I  snppoie  that  it  is  aU  hypo- 
chondria. 

*'  What  I  feel  most  growing  upon  me  are  laziaess  and  a  disrelish 
more  powerful  than  indifference,  if  I  rouse,  it  is  into  fury.  I  pre* 
sume  that  1  shall  end  (if  not  earlier  by  accident,  or  some  such  termi- 
nation) like  Swift'*  dying  at  top.'  I  confess  I  do  not  contemplate 
this  with  so  much  horror  as  ho  apparently  did  for  some  years  before 
it  happened.  Dut  Swift  had  hardly  beeun  lift  at  the  very  period  (thirty* 
three)  when  I  feel  quite  an  old  sort  of  feel. 

'*  Oh !  there  is  an  organ  playing  ui  the  street— a  waltz,  too !  I  must 
leave  off  to  listen.  They  arc  playing  a  waltz,  which  I  have  lieard  lea 
thousand  times  at  the  balls  m  London,  between  1H12  and  1815.  Muaie 
is  a  strange  thing.* 


*  In  thii  little  iiicidunt  uf  ihu  niUuic  in  tiio  ^trootn  Uiu*  toudiing  ao 

denly  upon  tho  nerve  of  inoniory,  and  calling  away  hiv  mind  from  its  dttk 
bodings  to  a  rooolloction  of  years  and  sccnos  tho  tiappioBt,  perhapsi  gf  Ub 
wholo  liib,  there  if  ■omething  that  appears  to  mo  pociuiArly  ofieotiBg; 
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"February  6th,  1821. 

**  At  last, '  tlie  kiln 's  in  a  low.  The  Gennans  are  ordered  to  march, 
and  Italy  is,  for  the  ten  thousandth  time,  to  become  a  field  of  battle. 
Last  night  the  news  came. 

^  This  afternoon.  Count  P.  G.  came  to  me  to  consult  upon  divers 
matters.  We  rode  out  together.  They  have  sent  off  to  the  C.  for 
orders.  To-morrow  the  decision  ought  to  arrive,  and  then  something 
will  be  done.  Returned— dined— rca<E— went  out^— talked  over  matters. 
Made  a  purchase  of  some  arms  for  the  new  enrolled  Americani,  who 
are  all  on  tiptoe  to  march.  Gave  orders  for  some  kames$  and  port- 
manteaus necessary  for  the  horses. 

*'  Read  some  of  Bowles's  dispute  about  Pope,  with  all  the  replies 
and  rejoinders.  Perceive  that  my  name  has  been  lugged  into  the  con- 
troversy, but  have  not  time  to  state  what  I  know  of  Uie  subject.  On 
some  *  piping  day  of  peace'  it  is  probable  that  1  may  resume  it. 

"  February  9th,  1821. 

**  Before  dinner  wrote  a  little ;  also,  before  I  rode  out,  Count  P.  G. 
called  upon  me,  to  let  me  know  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  O.  at 
F.  and  at  B.  *  *  returned  late  last  night.  Every  thing  was  com- 
bined under  the  idea  that  the  Barbarians  would  pass  the  Po  on  the 
15th  inst.  Instead  of  this,  from  some  previous  information  or  other- 
wise, they  have  hastened  their  march  and  actually  passed  two  days 
ago ;  so  that  all  that  can  be  done  at  present  in  Romagna  is,  to  stand 
on  the  alert  and  wait  for  the  advance  of  the  Neapolitans.  Every 
tiling  was  ready,  and  the  Neapolitans  had  sent  on  their  own  instruc- 
tions and  intentions,  all  calculated  for  the  tenth  and  eUvetUk,  on  which 
days  a  ^neral  rising  was  to  take  place,  under  the  supposition  that  the 
Barbanans  could  not  advance  before  the  15th. 

"  As  it  is,  they  have  but  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  troops,  a  number 
with  which  they  might  as  well  attempt  to  conauer  the  world  as  secure 
Italy  in  its  present  state.  The  artillery  marches  liut,  and  alone,  and 
there  is  an  idea  of  an  attempt  to  cut  part  of  them  oflf.  All  this  will 
much  depend  upon  the  first  steps  of  the  Neapolitans.  Here,  the  pub- 
lic spirit  is  excellent,  provided  it  be  kept  up.  This  wiU  be  seen  by 
the  event. 

"  It  is  probable  that  Italy  will  be  delivered  from  the  Barbarians  if 
the  Neapolitans  will  but  stand  firm,  and  are  united  among  themselves. 
Here  they  appear  so 

*•  February  10th,  1821. 

"  Day  passed  as  usual — ^nothing  new.  Barbarians  still  in  march — 
not  well  equipped,  and,  of  course,  not  well  received  on  their  route. 
There  is  some  talk  of  a  commotion  at  Paris. 

"  Kodc  out  between  four  and  six — finished  mv  letter  to  Murray  on 
Bowles's  pamphlets — added  postscript.  Passed  the  evening  as  usual 
— out  till  cleven-*and  subsequently  at  home. 

"February  11th,  1821. 
"  Wrote — had  a  copy  taken  of  an  extract  from  Petrarch's  Letters, 
with  reference  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Doge,  M.  Faliero,  containing 
the  poct'rt  opinon  of  the  matter.  Heard  a  heavy  firing  of  cannon  to- 
wards Comacc'liio — the  Barbarians  rejoicing  for  their  principal  pig's 
birthday,  whirh  is  to-morrow— or  Saint  day— I  forget  which.  I&- 
rcivod  a  ticket  for  thf>  first  ball  to-morrow.  Shall  not  go  to  the  first* 
but  intend  going  to  the  second,  as  also  to  the  Veglioui. 


««■.' 
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•*  Febrnary  13th,  1821.   ' 

«*  To-day  read  a  littlo  in  liOuls  D.'s  Hollande,  but  have  written 

nothing  eincc  the  completion  of  the  letter  on  the  Pope  controversy. 

Politics  are  quite  misty  for  the  present.    The  Barbarians  still  upon 

their  march.    It  is  not  easy  to  divine  what  the  Italians  will  now  do. 

**  Was  elected  yesterday  •  Socio'  of  tlie  Carnival  ball  society.  This 
is  the  fifth  carnival  that  I  have  passed.  In  the  four  former,  I  racketed 
a  good  deal.   In  itie  present,  I  have  been  as  sober  as  Lady  Grace  herself. 

••  February  14th,  1831. 

"  Much  as  usual.  Wrote,  before  rid  in?  out,  part  of  a  scene  of 
•Sardanapalus.'  The  first  act  nearly  fiuisnetL  The  rest  of  the  day 
and  cven'mjj  as  iKifore — ^partly  without,  in  conversazione— partly  at 
hom(». 

•*  Honrd  tho  particulars  of  the  lato  fray  at  Russi,  a  town  not  far 
from  this.  It  jp  f'xactly  tlip  fact  of  Hom^o  and  (iiulietta — not  Rom^o, 
as  tho  IJ:ir])arian  writes  it.  Two  fiunilies  of  Coufachui  (peasants)  are 
at  feud.  At  a  ball,  th(^  yonnc^er  part  of  the  families  forpjet  their 
quarr(>lR,  and  dam-c  to^tlior.  An  old  man  of  one  of  thorn  enters,  and 
niproves  the  younp  mim  f(»r  dancMup  with  the  females  of  the  opposite 
family.  The  male  relalivos  of  tlio  lattt;r  resent  this.  Both  partita 
rush  home,  and  arm  themselves.  They  meet  dircM-.tly,  by  moonlif^hl, 
in  the  public  way,  and  fight  it  out.  Three  are  killed  on  the  spot,  aud 
six  wounded,  most  of  them  dauijerously, — pretty  well  for  two  fami- 
lies, mcthinks — and  all  Jacty  of  tlu;  last  week.  Another  assassination 
has  taken  place  at  Cesenna, — in  all  about  forty  in  Romagna  within 
these  last  three  months.   These  (icople  retain  much  of  the  middle  ages. 

"February  Idth,  1821. 
"  Last  nieht  finished  the  first  act  of  Sardanapalus.    To-night  or 
to-morrow,  I  ought  to  answer  letters. 

•*  February  MJth,  1821. 

**  Last  night  II  Conte  P.  G.  sent  a  man  with  a  bag  full  of  bayonets, 
some  muskets,  and  some  hundreds  of  cartridges  to  ray  house,  without 
apprizing  me,  tliough  I  had  seen  him  not  half  an  hour  before.  About 
ten  days  ago,  when  there  was  to  be  a  rising  here,  the  Liberals  and 
my  hrethron  O*.  usked  mo  to  purchase  some  arms  for  a  certain  few  of 
our  ragamuffins.  I  did  so  hnmediately,  and  ordered  anununition,  ^c. 
and  they  were  armed  acconlingly.  Well — the  rising  is  prevented  by 
the  Barbarians  man'hing  a  week  sooner  than  appointed;  and  an  order 
is  issued,  and  in  force,  by  the  Government,  *  that  «11  persons  having 
arms  concealed,  &c,  &c.  shall  be  liable  to,*  &c.  &c. — ^and  what  do  mv 
friends,  the  patriots,  do  two  days  afterward  1  Why,  they  throw  back 
upon  my  hands,  and  into  my  house,  these  very  arms  (without  a  word 
of  warning  previously)  with  which  I  had  furnished  them  at  their  own 
request,  and  at  my  own  peril  and  cxi^ense. 

" It  was  lueky  that  I^^ga  was  at  home  to  receive  them.  If  any  of 
the  servants  had  (except  Tita  and  F.  and  Loga)  they  would  have  be- 
tray(Ml  it  immediately.  In  the  nioan  time,  if  they  are  denounced,  or 
dis(!Overod,  I  shjill  bo  in  a  scrape. 

•*  At  nine  went  out — nt  eleven  returned.  Beat  the  crow  for  stealing 
tho  fiilcon*s  victuals.  Head  *  T;iles  of  my  Landlord* — wn»te  a  letter — 
and  mixed  a  moderate  b<Miker  of  wat(T  with  other  ingn^dients. 
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"February  18th,  1821. 

"  Th6  news  are  that  the  Neapolitans  have  broken  a  bridge,  and 
slain  four  pontifical  carabinicrs,  whilk  carabinicrs  wished  to  oppose. 
Besides  the  disrespect  to  neutrality,  it  is  a  pity  that  Uie  first  blood 
shed  in  this  German  quarrel  should  be  Italian.  However,  the  war 
seems  begun  in  good  earnest ;  for,  if  the  Neapolitans  kill  the  Pope^s 
carabiniers,  they  will  not  be  more  delicate  towards  the  Barbarians. 
If  it  be  even  so,  in  a  short  time,  *  there  will  be  news  o^  thae  craws/ 
as  Mrs.  Alison  Wilson  says  of  Jenny  Blane*s  '  unco  cockernony'  in 
the  Tales  of  my  Landlord. 

"  In  turning  over  Grimm^s  Correspondence  to-day,  I  found  a  thought 
of  Tom  Moore^s  in  a  song  of  Maupertuis  to  a  female  Laplander. 

'  Et  tons  les  lieux, 
Ou  sont  ses  ycux, 
Font  la  Zone  brdlantc.* 

This  is  Moore's — 

*  And  those  eyes  make  my  climate,  wherever  I  roam.* 

lUit  I  am  sure  that  Moore  never  saw  it;  for  this  song  was  published 
in  (irimm's  Correspondence  in  1813,  and  I  knew  Moore's  by  heart  in 
\6VZ,    There  is  also  another,  but  an  antithetical  coincidenco^ 

'  Lc  solcil  luit, 
Des  jours  sans  nuit 
Bientut  il  nous  destine  ; 
Mais  ces  longs  jours 
Seront  trop  courts. 
Passes  pres  des  Christine.' 

This  is  the  thought^  reversed^  of  th£  last  stanza  of  the  ballad  on 
Charlotte  Lyncs,  given  in  Miss  Sewara's  Memoirs  of  Darwin,  which 
is  pretty — I  quote  from  memory  of  these  last  fifteen  years. 

*  For  my  first  night  1 11  go 

To  those  regions  of  snow, 
Where  the  sun  for  six  months  never  shines ; 

And  think,  even  then. 

He  too  soon  came  again. 
To  disturb  me  with  fair  Charlotte  Lynes.' 

"  To-day  I  have  had  no  communication  with  mv  Carbonari  cronies ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  my  lower  apartments  are  full  of  their  bayonets, 
fusils,  cartridges,  and  what  not.  I  suppose  that  they  cx)nsider  me  as 
a  dciM)t,  to  be  sacrificed,  in  case  of  accidents.  It  is  no  great  matter, 
supposing  that  Italy  could  be  liberated,  who  or  what  is  sacrificed.  It 
is  a  grand  object — the  very  podrv  of  politics.  Only  think — a  free 
Italy ! ! !  Why,  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of  Au- 
gustus. I  reckon  the  times  of  Cssar  (Julius)  free ;  because  the  com- 
motions left  every  body  a  side  to  take,  and  the  parties  were  pretty  equal 
at  the  set  out.  But,  afterward,  it  was  all  Prstorian  and  legionary 
buainesR — we  shaU  see,  or  at  least,  some  will  see,  what  card  will  turn 
up.  It  is  best  to  hope,  even  of  the  hopeless.  The  Dutch  did  more 
than  those  fellows  have  to  do.  in  the  Seventy  Years'  War.         . 
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"  Fehniary  Idtli,  1821. 

"  Camp  home  sohw-^vrry  liigh  wind— lightnings — moonshine— soli - 
tary  slraj^glcrs  muffled  in  cloaks — women  in  mask — white  houses — 
clouds  hurrying  over  the  sky,  like  spilt  milk  blown  out  of  the  pail — 
altogether  Tcry  poetical.  It  is  still  blowing  hard — the  tiles  fljii^T*  ^^^ 
the  house  rocking — rain  splashing — ^lightning  flashing — quite  a  fine 
Swiss  Alpine  evening,  and  the  sea  roaring  in  the  distance. 

'*  Visited — conversazione.  All  the  women  frightened  by  the  squall : 
they  wonH  go  to  the  masquerade  because  it  lightens — the  pious  reason  * 

*'  Still  blowing  away.  A.  has  sent  me  some  news  to-<lay.  The  war 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer.  Oh  those  scoundrel  sovereigns !  Let 
us  but  see  them  beaten — ^let  the  Neapolitans  but  have  the  pluck  of  the 
Dutch  of  old,  or  of  the  Spaniards  of  now,  or  of  the  German  Protestants, 
the  Scotch  prcsbyterians,  the  Swiss  under  Tell,  or  the  Greeks  under 
Themistocles — all  small  and  solitary  nations  (except  the  Spaniards 
and  German  Lutherans),  nnd  thrr'^  is  vel  a  resurrection  for  Italy,  and 
a  hope  for  the  world. 

"  February  20th,  1821. 

•*  The  news  of  the  day  arc,  that  the  Neapolitans  are  full  of  energy. 
The  public  spirit  here  is  certainly  well  kept  up.    The  •  Amcricani*  (a 
patriotic  society  horo, an  undcr-branch  of  the  'Carbonari') give  a  dinner, 
m  the  Forest  in  a  few  days,  and  have  invited  m(S  as  one  of  the  C'.     It 
is  to  be  in  the  Forest  of  Doccano's  and  Drydeu's  *  Huntsman's  Ghost  ;* 
and,  even  if  I  had  not  the  same  political  feelings  (to  say  nothinfi^  of 
my  old  convivial  turn,  which  every  now  and  then  revives),  I  would 
go  as  a  poet,  or,  at  least,  as  a  lover  of  poetry.    I  shall  expect  to  sec 
the  spectre  of  *  Ostasio*  degli  Onesti'  (Drydcn  has  turned  him  into 
Guido  Cavalcanti — an  essentially  diflferent  person,  as  may  be  found  in 
Dante)  come  '  thundering  for  his  prey'  in  the  midst  of  the  festival. 
At  any  rate,  whether  he  does  or  no,  I  will  get  as  tipsy  and  patriotic  as 
possible. 

^  Within  these  (bw  days  I  have  read,  but  not  written. 

••  February  31st,  1881. 

**  As  usual,  rode — visited,  &e.  Business  begins  to  thicken.  Th«* 
Pope  has  printed  a  declaration  against  the  patnots,  who,  he  says,  me- 
ditate a  rising.  The  consequents;  of  all  this  will  be,  that,  in  a  fortnijrht, 
the  whole  country  will  be  up.  The  proclamation  is  not  yet  published, 
but  printed,  ready  for  distnbution.  •  •  sent  me  a  copy  pnvately—a 
sign  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  think.  When  he  wants  to  be  well 
with  the  patriots,  he  sends  to  me  some  (Mvil  message  or  other. 

•*  For  my  own  part,  it  seems  to  me,  that  nothing  but  the  most  de- 
cided success  of  the  Barbarians  can  prevent  a  general  and  immediate 
rise  of  the  whole  nation. 

"  February  83d,  1821. 

••  Almost  ditto  with  yesterday — rode,  &c. — visited — wrote  nothing 
—read  Roman  History. 

**  Had  a  curious  letter  from  n  fellow,  who  informs  me  that  the  Bar- 
barians arc  ill-disj)Osed  towards  me.  He  is  probably  a  spy,  or  an  im-^ 
postor.    But  be  it  so,  even  as  \\v  says.    Tnoy  cannot  iK^Ktow  their 

*  In  Doociiciu,  the  iiaiiu;  iti,  I  think,  N&8tagio. 
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hostility  on  one  who  loathes  and  execrates  them  more  than  I  do,  or  who 
will  oppose  their  views  with  more  zeal,  when  the  opportunity  oficra. 

• 

**  February  84th,  1821. 

'*  Rode,  &c.  as  usual.  The  secret  intelligence  arrived  this  morning 
from  the  frontier  to  the  C^  is  as  bad  as  possible.  The  plan  has  missed 
— the  chiefs  are  betrayed,  military  as  well  as  civil — and  the  Neapoli- 
tans not  only  have  7Wt  moved,  but  nave  declared  to  the  F.  government, 
and  to  the  Barbarians,  tliat  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter ! ! ! 

'*  Thus  the  world  goes ;  and  thus  the  Italians  are  always  lost  for 
lack  of  union  among  themselves.  What  is  to  be  done  here,  between 
the  two  fires,  and  cut  off  from  the  N".  frontier,  is  not  decided.  My 
opinion  was, — better  to  rise  than  be  taken  in  detail ;  but  how  it  will  be~ 
settled  now,  I  cannot  tell.  Messengers  are  despatched  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  other  cities  to  learn  their  resolutions. 

**  1  always  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  bungled ;  but  was  willing  to 
hope,  and  am  so  still.  Whatever  I  can  do  by  money,  means,  or  per- 
son, 1  will  venture  freely  for  their  freedom ;  and  have  so  repeated  to 
them  (sonic  of  the  Chiefs  here)  half  an  hour  a^.  I  have  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  scudi,  better  tlian  five  hundred  pounds,  in  Uic  house, 
which  I  offered  to  begin  with. 

"  February  25th,  1821. 
"  Came  home — my  heat  aches — plenty  of  news,  but  too  tiresome  to 
set  down.  I  have  neither  read,  nor  written,  nor  thought,  but  led  a 
purely  animal  life  all  day.  I  mean  to  try  to  write  a  page  or  two  before 
i  go  to  bed.  But,  as  Squire  Sullen  says,  *  My  head  aches  consumedly : 
Scrub,  bring  me  a  dram  !*    Drank  some  Imola  wine,  and  some  punch. 

L/fg'book  continued.* 

February  87th,  1821. 

^  I  have  been  a  day  without  continuing  the  log,  because  I  could  not 
find  a  blank  book.    At  length  I  recollected  this. 

^*  Uo<le,  &c.— <lined— ;wrote  down  an  additional  stanza  for  the  5th 
canto  of  D.  J.,  which  I  had  composed  in  bed  this  morning.  Visited 
VAiidca,  We  are  invited  on  the  night  of  the  Veglione  (next  Domc- 
nica),  with  the  Marchesa  Clelia  Cavadli  and  the  Countess  Spinelli  Rus- 
poni.  1  [)romised  to  go.  Last  night  there  was  a  row  at  the  ball,  of 
which  I  am  a  *  socio/  The  vice-legate  had  the  impudent  insolence 
to  introduce  three  of  his  servants  in  mask — without  tickets^  too !  and 
in  spito  of  remonstrances.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  young 
men  of  the  I)all  took  it  up,  and  were  near  throwing  the  vice-legate  out 
of  the  window.  Hi8  servants,  seeing  the  scene,  withdrew,  and  he 
after  them.  His  reverence  Monsignore  ought  to  know,  that  these  are 
not  times  for  the  i>redoniinance  of  priests  over  decorum.  Two  mi- 
nutes more,  two  8te{>8  farther,  and  the  whole  city  would  have  been  in 
arms,  and  the  government  driven  out  of  it. 

"  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  tliese  fellows  appear  not  to  per- 
ceive it.  As  far  as  the  simple  fact  went,  the  young  men  were  right, 
servants  being  prohibited  always  at  these  festivals. 

**  Yesterday  wrote  two  notes  on  the  •  Bowles  and  Pope'  contrOTcrsy, 
and  sent  them  olT  to  Murray  by  the  post.    The  old  woman  whooi  I 

*  In  anoUier  paper-book. 
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relieved  in  the  forest  (she  is  ninety-four  years  of  age)  brongfat  me  two 
bunches  of  violets.  *  Nam  vita  gaudct  mortua  floribus/  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  present.  An  Englishwoman  would  have  presented  a 
pair  of  worsted  stockings,  at  least,  in  the  month  of  February.  Both 
excellent  things ;  but  the  former  are  more  elegant.  The  present,  at 
Ibis  season,  reminds  one  of  Gray's  stanza,  omitted  from  his  elegy. 

*  Here  scatterM  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 

By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found; 
The  red-breast  loves  to  build  and  vraible  here. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground.' 

As  fine  a  stanza  as  any  in  his  elegy.  I  wonder  that  he  could  hare  the 
heart  to  omit  it. 

"  Last  night  I  suffered  horribly — from  an*  indigestion,  I  believe.  I 
never  sup— that  is,  never  at  home.  But,  last  night,  I  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Countess  Gamba's  persuasion,  and  the  strenuous  example 
of  her  brother,  to  swallow,  at  supper,  a  quantity  of  boiled  cockles,  and 
to  dilute  them,  fwt  reluctantly,  with  some  Imola  wine.  When  I  came 
home,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  I  swallowed  three  or  four 
glasses  of  spirits,  which  men  (the  venders)  call  brandy,  rum,  or  Hol- 
lands, but  which  gods  would  entitle  spirits  of  wine,  coloured  or  su* 
gared.  All  was  pretty  well  till  I  got  to  bed,  when  I  became  somewhat 
swollen,  and  considerably  vertiginous.  I  ^t  out,  and  mixing  some 
soda-powders,  drank  them  off.  This  brought  on  temporaiy  relief.  I 
returned  to  bed ;  but  grew  sick  and  sorry  once  and  again.  Took  more 
soda-water.  At  last  I  fell  into  a  dreary  sleep.  Woke,  and  was  ill  all 
day,  till  I  had  galloped  a  few  miles.  Query— was  it  the  cockles,  or 
what  I  took  to  correct  them,  that  caused  the  commotion  1  I  think  both. 
I  remarked  in  my  illness  the  complete  inertion,  inaetioii,  and  destruc- 
tion of  my  chief  mental  faculties.  1  tried  to  rouse  them,  and  yet 
could  not — and  this  is  the  Soul ! ! !  I  should  believe  that  it  was  mar- 
ried to  the  body,  if  they  did  not  sympathize  so  much  with  each  Other. 
If  the  one  rose,  when  the  other  fell,  it  would  be  a  sign  that  they  longed 
for  the  natursd  state  of  divorce.  But,  as  it  is,  they  seem  to  draw  to- 
gether like  post-horses. 

"  Let  us  hope  the  best — it  is  the  grand  possession." 

During  the  two  months  comprised  in  this  Journal,  some  of  the 
letters  of  the  following  series  were  writtel:i.  The  reader  must,  there- 
fore, be  prepared  to  find  them  occasional  notices  of  the  same  train  of 


LETTER  CCCCIV. 

TO   MR.   MOORB. 

**  Ravenna,  January  2d,  1B31. 
"  Your  entering  into  my  project  for  the  Memoir  is  pleasant  to  me. 
But  I  doubt  (contrary  to  my  dear  Mad*  MacF  •  •,  whom  I  always 
loved,  and  alwavs  shall — not  only  because  I  really  did  feel  attached  to 
her  personaliyt  but  because  she  and  about  a  dozen  others  of  that  sex 
were  all  who  stuck  by  me  in  the  grand  conflict  of  1815)— but  I  doubt, 
I  say,  whether  the  Memoir  could  appear  in  my  lifetime  j— and*  indeed. 
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I  had  rather  it  did  not;  for  a  man  always  locks  dead  after  his  Life  has 
appeared,  and  I  shoidd  certes  not  survive  the  appearance  of  mine.  The 
first  part  I  cannot  consent  to  alter,  even  although  Mad«.  de  S/s  op>* 
nion  of  B.  C,  and  my  remarks  upon  Lady  C.*8  beauty  (which  is  surely 
great,  and  I  suppose  that  1  have  said  so — at  least,  I  ought)  should  go 
down  to  our  grandchildren  in  unsophisticated  nakedness. 
.  *'  Ajs  to  Ms^ame  de  S  *  *,  I  am  by  no  means  bound  to  be  her  beads-' 
man — she  was  always  more  civil  to  me  in  person  than  during  my  ab- 
sence. Our  dear  defunct  friend,  M  •  •  Lf,*  •  who  was  too  great  a  bore 
ever  to  lie,  assured  me,  upon  his  tiresome  word  of  honour,  that,  at 
Florence,  the  said  Madame  de  S  *  *  was  open-moti/A^c^  against  me ; 
iiiid,  when  asked,  in  Switzeriandf  why  she  had  changed  her  opinion, 
replied,  with  laudable  sincerity,  that  1  had  named  her  in  a  sonnet  with 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  &c.  &c.,  and  that  she  could  not  help  it,  through 
decency.  Now,  I  have  not  forgotten  this,  but  I  have  been  generous, 
— as  mine  acquaintance,  the  late  Captain  Whitby,  of  the  navy,  used  to 
say  to  his  seamen  (wh«i  '  married  to  the  gunner's  daughter*) — *  two 
duzcn,  and  let  you  off  easy.'  The  'two  dozen' were  with  the  cat-o'- 
nine-tails ;— the  *  let  you  off  easy'  was  rather  his  own  opinion  than 
that  of  the  patient. 

**  My  acquaintance  with  these  terms  and  practices  arises  from  my 
having  been  much  conversan^-with  ships  of  war  and  naval  heroes  in 
the  years  of  my  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean.  Whitby  was  in  the 
gallant  action  off  Lissa  in  181 1.  He  was  brave,  but  a  diseiplinarian. 
When  he  left  his  frigate,  he  left  a  parroi^  which  was  taugnt  by  the 
crew  the  following  sounds — (It  must  oe  remarked  that  Captain  iVhitby 
was  the  unage  of  Faw«ett  the  actor,  hi  voice,  face,  and  figure,  and  that 
he  squinted). 

t  Of  this  gentleman,  the  following  notice  oocors  in  the  **  Detached 
Thoughts,*' — ^  L  *  *  wu  a  good  man,  a  clever  man,  but  a  bore.  My  only 
revenge  or  conaolation  need  to  be,  eetting  him  by  the  ean  with  eome  viva- 
cious pfTflon  who  hated  bores  especially, — ^Madame  de  8 —  or  H — ,  for  ex- 
ample.  But  I  Uked  L  *  * ;  he  was  a  jewel  of  a  man,  had  he  been  better  set ; 
— I  do  n't  mean  penonaUy^  bat  less  Hnmnne^  for  he  was  tedioos,  as  well  as 
contradictory  to  erery  thing  and  every  body.  Being  short-sighted,  when  wo 
ujicd  to  rido  out  togotner  near  the  Bronta  in  the  twiUght  in  summer,  be  made 
mu  go  before^  to  pilot  him  :  I  am  absent  at  times,  especially  towards  evening ; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  pilotage  was  some  narrow  escapes  to  the  M  *  * 
on  horMback.  Once  I  led  bun  inio  a  ditch  over  which  I  had  passed  as  usoal, 
forgetting  to  warn  m^  eonvoy ;  once  I  led  him  nearly  into  the  river,  ineCead 
of  on  the  moveable  bndse  which  tncommodes  passengers ;  and  twice  did  wo 
both  run  against  the  Diligence,  which,  beinc  heavy  and  slow,  did  oomnua- 
nicate  less  damage  than  it  received  in  its  leaders,  who  were  torrafied  by  the 
charge ;  thrice  did  1  lose  him  in  the  gray  of  the  gloamings  and  was  obliged  to 
bring-to  to  his  dintant  signals  of  distance  and  distress ; — all  the  time  be  went 
on  talking  without  intermission,  for  ho  was  a  man  of  many  words.  Poor 
fellow  !  ho  died  a  martyr  to  his  now  riches — of  a  second  visit  to  Jamaica. 

*  I  *d  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine 
Dark  Musgrave  w^re  alive  again ! 

that  is— 

•*  I  would  grivc  many  a  sngar  cane 
M  ♦  ♦  L  •  ♦  were  alive  a^iair  "* 
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"  The  Parrot  loquitur. 

*** Whitby !  Whitby!  funny  eye !  funny  eye!  two  dmcQ,  and  let 
you  off  easy.    Oh  you  — !' 

**  Now,  if  Madame  de  B.  has  a  parrot,  it  had  better  be  taught  a  French 
parody  of  the  same  sounds. 

«*  With  regard  to  our  purposed  Journal,  I  will  call  it  what  you 
please,  but  it  should  be  a  newspaper,  to  make  it  pay.  We  can  cul  it 
*  The  Harp,'  if  you  like— or  any  thing. 

**  I  feel  exactly  as  you  do  about  our  *  art,'*  but  it  comes  over  me  in 
a  kind  of  rage  every  now  and  then,  like  •  •  •  •  ^jj^ 
then,  if  1  do  n't  write  to  empty  my  mind,  I  go  mad.  As  to  that  reffolary 
uninterrupted  love  of  writing,  which  you  describe  in  yoxa  friend  I  do 
not  understand  it.  I  feci  it  as  a  torture,  which  I  must  get  rid  o(  Init 
never  as  a  pleasure.   On  the  contrary,  I  think  composition  a  great  pain. 

'*  I  wish  you  to  think  seriously  of  the  Journal  scheme — m  I  am  aa 
serious  as  one  can  be,  in  this  world,  about  any  thing.  As  to  mattera 
here,  they  are  high  and  mighty — ^but  not  for  paper.  It  is  much  about 
the  state  of  things  between  Cam  and  Abel.  There  is,  in  fact,  no^w  or 
government  at  Si\;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  well  thin^  go  on  witiboat 
them.  Excepting  a  few  occasional  murders  (every  body  killing  whom- 
soever he  pleases,  and  being  killed,  in  turn,  by  a  friend,  or  relative,  of 
the  defunct),  there  is  as  quiet  a  society  and  as  merry  a  Carnival  as  cnn 
be  met  with  in  a  tour  through  Europe.  There  is  nothing  like  habit 
in  these  things. 

**  I  shall  remain  here  till  May  or  June,  and,  unlesa  'honour  comes 
unlooked-for,'  we  may  perhaps  meet,  in  France  or  England,  within  the 
year. 

<«Youia,&c. 

^  Of  course,  I  cannot  explain  to  you  existing  circmnstaacea,  aa  they 
open  all  letters, 

^  Will  you  set  me  right  about  your  cursed  *  Champa  E!tp6eB  V — are 
they  *  6s*  or  *  ^s'  for  the  adjective  1  I  know  nothii^  of  French,  being* 
all  Italian.  Though  I  can  read  and  understand  Frenehy  I  never 
attempt  to  speak  it;  for  I  hate  it.  From  the  second  part  of  the  Memoin 
cut  what  you  please." 


*  Tho  following  pasaagc  from  the  letter  of  mine,  to  which  the  tbovo 
in  answor,  will  iMit  explain  what  folIowB  : — '*  With  respect  to  the  nowapa- 
per,  it  ifl  odd  enough  that  f^ord  *  •  *  •  &nd  myself  liad  been  (about  a  week 
or  two  before  I  received  your  letter)  speculating  upon  your  iBwistanco  in  a 
plan  somewhat  similar,  but  more  literary  and  loss  regularly  periodical  ha  ita 
appearance.  Lord  *  *,  as  jou  will  sec  by  his  volume  of  Enays,  if  it  reachce 
you,  has  a  very  sly,  dry,  and  pithy  way  of  putting  sound  truths,  upon  po- 
litics and  manners,  und  whatever  schunio  wo  ado])t,  ho  will  be  a  very  ueefal 
and  active  ally  in  it,  as  he  has  a  pleasure  in  writing  t|uite  inconneivablo  to  a 
poor  hack  scribe  liko  mc%  who  always  foci,  about  my  art,  as  tlie  Fronch  hua* 
band  did  when  ho  found  a  man  makinfr  love  to  hit*  (the  Frcnchmaa^a)  wife : 
— *  Comment,  MonHiour,— sans  y  ^tro  ohlif;^  .'*  Wiion  1  say  tliis,  howoTor,  I 
mean  it  only  of  tho  rxocutivc  part  of  writing ;  for  tho  imaginini;,  the  shadow- 
ing out  of  tlio  future  work  is,  1  own,  a  diOicioiis  foortt-paradiso.** 
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LKTTKR  CCOiJV 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  January  4th,  1B21. 

''  1  juut  6L-C,  by  the  papers  of  Galignani,  that  tlicre  is  a  new  tragedy 
oi  great  expectation  by  Barry  Cornwall.  Of  what  1  have  read  o?  his 
works,  I  liked  the  Dranutiic  Sketches,  but  thought  his  Sicilian  story 
and  Marcian  Colonna,  in  rhyme,  quite  spoiled,  by  I  know  not  what 
aflectation  of  Wordsworth,  and  Moore,  and  myself, — all  mixed  up  into 
a  kind  of  chaos.  I  think  him  very  likely  to  produce  a  good  tragedy, 
if  he  keep  to  a  natural  styU*,  and  not  play  tricks  to  form  narlcquinades 
for  an  audience.  As  he  (Barry  Cornwall  is  not  his  true  name)  was  a 
schoolfellow  of  mine,  1  take  more  than  common  interest  in  his  suc- 
cess, and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it  speedily.  If  I  had  been  aware 
that  he  was  in  that  line,  I  should  have  spoken  of  him  in  the  preface  to 
Marino  Falioro.  He  will  do  a  world*s  wonder  if  he  produce  a  great 
tragedy.  I  am,  however,  persuaded,  that  Uiis  is  not  to  be  done  by 
following  the  old  dramatists, — who  are  full  of  gross  faults,  pardoned 
only  for  the  beauty  of  their  language, — but  by  writing  naturally  and 
reguUtrliff  and  producing  regular  tragedies,  like  the  Greeh ;  but  not 
in  tmt^ion,— merely  the  outline  of  their  conduct,  adapted  to  our  own 
times  and  circumstances,  and  of  course  no  chorus. 

"  You  will  laugh,  and  say,  •  Why  do  n't  you  do  so  V  I  have,  you 
see,  tried  a  sketch  in  Marino  Faliero ;  but  many  people  think  my 
talent  *  eueniiaUy  undramatic*  and  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  they  arc 
not  right.  If  Nfahno  Faliero  don't  fall — in  the  perusal — I  shall,  per- 
haps, try  again  (but  not  for  the  stage) ;  and  as  I  think  that  lave  is  not 
tlic  principal  passion  for  tragedy  (and  yet  most  of  ours  turn  upon  it), 
you  will  not  nnd  me  a  popular  writer.  Unless  it  is  love,  /tinoiM,  en- 
minal,  and  hapless^  it  ought  not  to  make  a  tragic  sul^ect.  When  it  is 
melting  and  maudlin,  it  docs,  but  it  ought  not  to  do ;  it  is  then  for  the 
gallery  and  second-price  boxes. 

**  If  you  want  to  have  a  notion  of  what  I  am  trying,  take  i^>  a  trant' 
laiion  of  any  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  If  I  said  the  original,  it  would 
be  an  impudent  presumption  of  mine;  but  the  translations  are  so  infe- 
rior to  the  originals  that  I  think  1  may  risk  it.  Then  judge  of  the 
'simplicity  of  plot,'  &c.,  and  do  not  judge  me  by  your  old  mad  dra« 
matists,  which  is  like  drinking  usquebaugli  and  then  proving  a  foun- 
tain. Yet,  after  all,  I  suppose  tliat  you  do  not  mean  that  spirits  is  a 
nobler  element  than  a  clear  spring  bubbling  in  the  sun  1  and  this  I 
take  to  bo  the  diflference  between  the  Greeks  and  those  turbid  mounte- 
banks— always  excepting  Ben  Jonsun,  wha  was  a  scholar  and  a  clas- 
sic. Or,  take  \ip  a  translation  of  Aliieri,  and  try  the  interest,  &c.  of 
these  my  new  ^attempts  in  the  old  line,  by  him  in  English ;  and  then 
tell  me  fairly  your  opinion.  But  do  n't  measure  me  by  tour  uwn  old 
or  new  tailors' yards.  Nothing  so  easy  as  intricate  confusion  of  blot 
and  rant.  Mrs.  Centlivre,  in  comedy,  lias  ten  tismes  the  InutU  qfVot^ 
greve ;  but  are  they  to  be  compared  T  and  yet  she  drove  Congrere 
from  the  theatre.'* 
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LETTER  CCCCVI. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  January  19lh,  1821. 

"  Yours  of  the  29lh  ultimo  hath  arrived.  I  must  really  and  seri- 
ously request  that  you  will  beg  of  Messrs.  Harris  or  EUiston  to  let 
the  Doge  alone :  it  is  not  an  acting  play  j  it  will  not  serve  their  pur- 
pose ;  it  will  destroy  yours  (the  sale^ ;  and  it  will  distress  me.  It  is 
not  courteous,  it  is  hardly  even  gentlemanly,  to  persist  in  this  appro- 
priation of  a  man^s  writings  to  their  mountebanks. 

'*  I  have  already  sent  you  by  last  post  a  short  protest*  to  the  piiblic 
(against  this  proceeding^ ;  in  case  that  thev  persist,  which  I  trust  that 
they  will  not,  you  must  tnen  publish  it  in  the  newspapers.  I  shall  not 
let  them  off  with  that  only,  ii  they  go  on ;  but  make  a  longer  aj^al 
on  that  subject^  and  state  what  I  think  the  injustice  of  their  mode  of 
behaviour.  It  is  hard  that  I  should  have  all  the'buffoons  in  Britain  to 
deal  with— ^tratei  who  rmll  publish,  and  players  who  will  act — ^wheii 
there  are  thousands  of  worthy  men  who  can  neither  get  bookseller  nor 
manager  for  love  nor  money. 

'*  You  never  answered  me  a  word  about  Galignam.  If  yon  mean  to 
use  the  two  documents,  do ;  if  not,  bum  tliem.  I  do  not  choose  to  leave 
them  in  any  one^s  possession ;  suppose  some  one  found  tbem  without 
the  letters,  what  would  they  ihink  ?  why,  that  /  had  been  doing  the 
opposite  of  what  I  have  done,  to  wit,  referred  the  whole  thing  to  you— 
an  act  of  civility,  at  least,  which  remiired  saying,  *  1  have  receiyed  your 
letter.'  I  thought  that  you  might  have  some  hold  upon  those  publica- 
tions by  this  means ;  to  me  it  can  be  no  interest  one  way  or  the  other«t 

**  The  tfiird  canto  of  Don  Juan  is  *  dull,'  but  you  must  really  put  up 
with  it:  if  the  first  two  and  the  two  following  are  tolerable,  wnat  do 
you  expect  1  particularly  as  I  neither  dispute  with  you  on  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  criticism  or  as  a  matter  of  business. 

*'  Besides,  what  am  I  to  understand  1  you,  and  Douglas  Kinnaird, 
and  othcrf^,  write  to  me,  that  the  first  two  published  cantos  are  among- 
the  best  ihatl  ever  wrote,  and  are  reckoned  so;  Augusta  writes  that 
they  are  thought  ^  execrable"^  (bitter  word  that  for  an  author — eh, 
Murray?)  ns  a  cowpositinn  even,  and  that  she  had  heard  so  much 
against  them  that  she  would  never  read  them,  and  never  has.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  can't  alter;  that  is  not  my  forte.  If  you  publish  tlis  three 
new  ones  without  ostentation,  they  may  pprhn])?  succeed. 

"Pray  publish  the  Dante  and  the  Puici  {ihe  Prophecy  of  DcuUt^  I 

*  To  the  letter  which  cncluded  this  protest,  and  which  has  been  omitted  to 
avoid  rciictitioiiB,  he  had  Kubjuinud  a  pabsa;;^  from  S|)oi^ce*a  Adecdotea  (p.  197 
of  Singer^s  edition),  where  l''opc  t>uys,  speaking  of  liiinself,  **I  had  taken  sadl 
fctrong  rcsoliitionH  against  any  thin;:  of  that  kind,  from  seeing  how  much 
every  body  tliat  did  write  for  the  stu«{e  was  obli;:^>d  to  subject  thcmsclvos  lo 
the  players  and  the  town." — Sjicnct\  ^hitcdotts^  p.  22. 

In  the  same  paragraph,  Pope  is  made  to  say,  **  Aflcr  I  had  got  acquainted 
with  the  town,  I  renolvcd  never  to  write  any  thin^  for  tho  stage,  thoogh 
solicited  by  many  of  my  IriondHto  do  ko,  and  particularly  licttorton.'* 

t  No  fartlier  step  wad  ever  taken  in  this  ail'air  ;  and  the  docomonU,  which 
were  of  no  use  whatever,  are,  1  believe,  still  in  Mr.  Murray's 
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mean).    I  look  upon  the  Pulci  as  my  grand  performance.*     The      I 
remainder  of  the  '  Hints,*  where  be  they  1    Now,  bring  ihem  all  out 
About  the  same  time,  otlierwisc  *  tlic  vittidy*  you  wot  of  will  be  less 
ibvious. 

**  I  am  in  bad  humour : — some  obstructions  in  business  with  those 
plaguy  trustees,  who  object  to  an  advantageous  loan  which  1  was  to 
funiish  to  a  nobleman  on  mortgage,  because  his  proix;rty  is  in  Ireland^ 
have  shown  me  how  a  man  is  treated  in  his  absence.  Oil,  if  I  do  come 
back,  I  will  make  some  of  those  who  little  dream  of  it  j^ui,—- or  tliey 
or  I  shall  go  down."       •••••• 

LETTER  CCCCVII. 

ft 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«*  January  SOth,  1831. 

"  I  did  not  think  to  have  troubled  you  with  the  plague  and  postage 
of  a  double  Utter  this  time,  but  i  have  just  read  in  an  Jiaiian  paper^ 
*  Tliat  Lord  Byron  has  a  tragedy  coming  out,*  &;c.  &c.  &c„  and  that 
the  Courier  and  Morning  Chromcle,  &c.  &c.  are  pulling  one  another 
to  pieces  about  him,  &c. 

"  Now  I  do  reiterate  and  desire,  that  every  tiling  may  be  done  to 
prevent  it  from  coming  out  on  any  ifieatre,  for  wliich  it  never  watf 
designed,  and  on  which  (in  the  present  state  of  the  stage  of  London) 
it  could  never  succeed.  I  have  sent  you  my  appeal  by  last  post,  which 
you  must  publish  in  case  of  need ;  'lad  1  require  you  even  in  your  otnt 
nanie  (if  my  honour  is  dear  to  you)  to  declare  that  such  representation 
would  be  contrary  to  my  wisk  and  to  my  judgiiunt.  If  you  do  not 
wish '  to  drive  me  mad  altogetlier,  you  wdl  nit  upon  some  way  to 
prevent  this. 

•*  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.S.  I  cannot  conceive  how  Harris  or  EUiston  should  be  so  insane 
as  to  think  of  acting  Marino  b\dicro ;  they  might  as  well  act  the  Pro- 
metheus uf  il^schylus.  I  si)cak  of  course  humbly,  and  witlithe  great- 
est sense  of  the  distance  of  time  and  merit  between  the  two  perform- 
ances ;  but  merely  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  attempt. 

**  The  Italian  \Kx\xir  speaks  of  a  ^  party  against  it  :*  to  be  sure  thcrt 
would  be  a  party.  Can  you  imaguie,  that  after  having  never  flattered 
man,  nor  beast,  nor  opinion,  nor  |N)litics,  there  would  not  hen,  |)arty 
against  a  man,  who  is  also  a  popular  writer — at  least  a  successful  f 
Why,  all  parties  would  be  a  party  agaiiutt.** 


*  Tho  solf-will  of  Lord  Byrun  wus  in  no  |»oint  moro  conspicuoiui  than  in 
tho  dotorniination  willi  which  ho  thu^  porsiiitctl  in  giviui;  Uio  proloruiica  to 
one  or  two  works  of  hiu  own  wJiiclt,  in  tho  aycu  oC  ail  otJior  poniuui,  were 
most  decided  failures.  Of  tliis  cIom  was  the  traiulation  ironi  Fulci,  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  him,  which  appeared  afterward  iji  tiic  Liberali  and 
which,  though  thus  rescued  from  the  fate  of  remaining  unpuhlished,  most 
for  ovBT,  I  fear,  submit  to  the  doom  of  being  unroad. 


ff 
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LETTER  CCCCVII1 


"  Ravenna,  January  30O1, 1631. 

"  If  IlarrtB  or  KUinlOD  persiut,  ufUr  llie  Kiuonatroncc  which  1 
desired  you  and  Mr.  Kinnoird  to  make  uu  my  bclmir,  ajid  which  1  ht^ 
will  be  sufficient — but  if,  I  say,  they  do  jicriist,  tlicu  1  pray  you  10 
prtanil  in  jieriunlhc  eurlUBCd  ItlttT  ti)  the  Lurd  (Jhaaibc-rlnin :  I  have 
said  iaperton,  bccautc  uthcrwiae  1  shall  have  neither  answer  nor  know- 
ledge that  it  hai  reached  ila  address,  owin),'lo'lhc  insolence  of  office.* 

"  I  wish  you  would  B[)eak  to  Lord  Holland,  and  to  uU  my  friends  and 
yours,  to  intcrcEl  themselves  in  prcventiii|>  tliia  cursed  attem^l  at 
representation. 

"  God  help  mc '.  at  lliia  distance,  1  am  treated  like  a  corpse  or  a  fool 
by  the  few  people  that  I  thought  I  could  rely  upon ;  and  1  wu  a  fool 
to  think  any  belter  of  them  ibaii  of  ihc  rest  of  munkjnd. 

"  Pray  write. 

"  Yours,  itc. 

"P.S.  1  have  nothing  more  at  heart  (tliat  tit,  in  literature)  thnn  to 
jiievent  this  drama  from  going  iipun  ihe  stage:  in  short,  rather  ituui 
permit  it,  It  must  be  tigipreiud  allogelher,  and  oolyjorti/  cepia  itruck 
off"  privately  tor  presents  tt>  my  friends.  What  cursed  foold  thoso 
speculating  buflboos  must  be  nul  to  aix:  that  it  is  unfit  [or  their  (ait-^n 
their  booth !" 


LETTER  CCCUIX. 


"  Raverma,  January  aad.  I>j21. 
"  Pray  get  well.     I  do  not  like  your  complaint.     So,  let  mc  have  a 
line  lo  say  you  are  up  and  doing  again-    To-day  I  am  33  years  of  age. 

'  Through  life's  road,'  &c.  &c.* 

"lliivu  yuu  heard  Ihat  llii!  '  llraziL-rs'  Company'  have,  or  meim  to 
prcseul  an  aditruiis  at  ItraudenbuTgh-house.  '  m  nnnour.'  and  with  all 
possible  vaiieiy  and  splendour  of  br^izun  appareP 


"  The  lira 


>■  p1ep.11 


All  ^iddruBi;,  and  presi'iit  il  lliun^elve.-'  idl  inbiasa— 

A  BUiierlliunis  iiiiiieanl— loi.by  the  Lnrd  Harry, 

Thoy  "11  find  whcie liny 'ii'  150111!: murb  iiiuil  than  (luyc. 
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The  perusal  of  whom  (as  I  told  t/ou  at  Mestri) 
I  owe,  in  great  part,  to  ray  passion  for  pastry. 

"  Mestri  and  Fusina  are  the  *  trajects,  or  common  ferries,'  to  Venice  ( 
but  it  was  from  Fusina  that  you  and  1  embarked,  though  '  the  wicked 
necessity  of  rhyming*  has  made  me  press  Mestri  into  the  voyage. 

**  So,  you  have  had  a  book  dedicated  to  you  1  I  am  glad  of  it,  and 
shall  be  very  happy  to  see  the  volume. 

"  I  am  in  a  peck  of  troubles  about  a  tragedy  of  mine,  which  is  fit 
only  for  the  (•  •  •  •  •)  closet,  and  which  it  seems  that  the  managera, 
assuming  a  right  over  published  poetry,  are  determined  to  enact, 
whether  I  will  or  no,  witn  their  own  alterations  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  I  pre- 
sume. I  have  written  to  Murray,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  to 
others,  to  interfere  and  preserve  me  from  such  an  exhibition.  I  want 
neither  the  impertinence  of  their  hisses  nor  the  insolence  of  their  ap- 
plause. I  write  only  for  the  reader,  and  care  for  nothing  but  the  silmi 
approbation  of  those  who  close  one's  book  with  good-humour  and 
quiet  contentment. 

**  Now  if  you  would  also  write  to  our  friend  Perry,  to  beg  of  him 
to  mediate  with  Harris  and  Elliston  to  forbear  this  intent,  you  will 
greatly  oblige  me.  The  play  is  quite  unfit  for  the  stage,  as  a  sinsle 
glance  will  show  them,  and,  I  hope,  has  shown  them ;  and,  if  it 
were  ever  so  fit,  I  will  never  have  any  thing  to  do  willingly  with  th9 
theatres. 

"  Yours  ever,  in  haste,  &C* 


LETTER  CCCCX. 

TO   MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  January  S7th,  1891. 

'*  I  differ  from  you  about  the  Dante,  which  I  think  should  be  pub* 
lished  with  the  tragedy.  But  do  as  you  please :  you  must  be  the  nest 
judge  of  your  own  craft.  I  agree  with  vou  about  the  title.  The  play 
may  be  good  or  bad,  but  I  flatter  mysen  that  it  is  original  as  a  pic- 
ture  of  t^  kind  of  passion,  which  to  my  mind  is  so  natural,  that  I 
am  convinced  that  I  should  have  done  precisely  what  the  Doge  did  on 
those  provocations. 

**  I  am  glad  of  Foscolo's  approbation. 

**  Excuse  haste.     I  believe  I  mentioned  to  you  that 1  forget 

what  it  was ;  but  no  matter. 

"  Thanks  for  your  compliments  of  the  year.  I  hope  that  it  will  ba 
pleasanter  than  the  last.  I  speak  with  reference  to  England  only,  aa 
far  as  regards  myself,  where  I  had  every  kind  of  disappointment— lost 
an  important  lawsuit — and  the  trustees  of  Lady  Byron  refusing  to 
allow  of  an  advantageous  loan  to  be  made  from  my  property  to  lA>rd 
Dlcssington,  &c.  &c.,  by  way  of  closing  the  four  seasons.  These, 
and  a  hundred  other  such  things,  made  a  year  of  bitter  business  forme 
in  England.  Luckily,  things  were  a  little  pleasanter  for  me  ^ere,  else 
I  should  have  taken  the  liberty  of  Hannibal's  rin?. 

*'  Pray  thank  Gifford  for  all  his  goodnesses.  The  winter  is  as  cdd 
here  as  Parry^s  polarities.  I  must  now  take  a  canter  in  the  forest; 
my  horses  are  waiting. 

'*  YounKtmr  and  truly." 

Vol.  IL— U 
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LETTER  CCCCXI. 

TO   MR.   MURRAT. 

^  Ravenna,  February  Sd,  1831. 

**  Your  letter  of  excuses  has  arrived.  I  receive  the  letter,  but  do 
not  admit  the  excuses,  except  in  courtesy;  as  when  a  man  treads  on 
your  toes  and  begs  your  pardon  the  pardon  is  granted,  but  the  joint 
aches,  especially  if  there  be  a  corn  upon  it.  However,  I  shall  scold 
you  presently. 

*'  In  the  last  speech  of  the  Doge,  there  occurs  (I  think,  from  me* 
mory)  the  phrase — 

*  And  Thou  who  makest  and  unmakest  suns  :* 

change  this  to — 

^  And  Thou  who  kindlest  and  who  quenchest  suns  ;* 

that  is  to  say,  if  the  verse  runs  equally  well,  and  Mr.  Gifford  thinks  the 
expression  improved.  Pray  have  the  bounty  to  attend  to  this.  Yon 
are  grown  quite  a  minister  of  state.  Mind  if  some  of  these  days  yon 
are  not  thrown  out.  *  *  will  not  be  always  a  Tory,  though  Johnson 
says  the  first  Whig  was  the  Devil. 

**  You  have  leanied  one  secret  from  Mr.  Galignani's  (somewhat  tardily 
acknowledged)  correspondence :  this  is,  that  an  E^Hsh  author  may 
dispose  of  his  exclusive  copyright  in  France^ — a  fact  of  some  conse- 
quence (in  time  qfpeace)  in  the  case  of  a  popular  writer.  Now  1  will 
tell  you  what  you  shall  do,  and  take  no  advantage  of  you,  though  yon 
were  scurvy  enough  never  to  acknowledge  my  letter  for  three  months. 
Offer  Galignani  the  refusal  of  the  copyright  in  France;  if  he  refuseSt 
appoint  any  bookseller  in  France  you  please,  and  I  wiU  sign  any  as- 
signment you  please,  and  it  shall  never  cost  you  a  sou  on  my  acconnL 

"  Recollect  that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  as  far  as  it 
may  secure  the  copyright  to  yourself.  I  will  have  no  bai^in  but  wiUi 
the  English  booksellers,  and  I  desire  no  interest  out  of  that  country. 

**Now,  that's  fair  and  open,  and  a  little  handsomer  than  your 
dodging  silence,  to  see  what  would  come  of  it.  You  are  an  excellent 
fellow,  mio  caro  Moray,  but  there  is  still  a  little  leaven  of  Fleet-street 
about  you  now  and  tlien — a  crum  of  the  old  loaf.  You  have  no  right 
to  act  suspiciously  with  me,  for  I  have  given  you  no  reason.  I  shall 
always  be  frank  with  you ;  as,  for  instance,  whenever  you  talk  with 
the  votaries  of  Apollo  arithmetically,  it  should  be  in  guineas,  nol 
pounds — to  poets,  as  well  as  physicians,  and  bidders  at  auctions. 

'*  I  shall  say  no  more  at  this  present,  save  tliat  I  am 

"  Yours,  &C. 

"  P.S.  If  you  venture,  as  you  say,  to  Ravenna  this  year,  I  will 
exercise  the  rites  of  hospitality  while  you  live,  and  bury  you  hand- 
somely (though  not  in  holy  ground),  if  you  get  '  shot  or  slashed  in  a 
creagh  or  splorc,'  which  are  rather  frequent  here  of  late  among  the 
native  parties.  But  perhaps  your  visit  may  be  anticipated;  I  mw 
probably  come  to  your  country ;  in  whi(rh  case  write  to  her  ladyvhm 
the  duplicate  of  the  episUe  the  king  of  France  wrote  to  Prince  John.^ 
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LETTER  CCCCXn. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  February  16th,  1821. 
^*  III  the  month  of  March  will  arrive  from  Barcelona  Signor  Curioni^ 
engaged  for  the  Opera.  He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  a  gentle- 
manly young  man,  high  in  his  profession.  I  must  request  your  per- 
sonal kindness  and  patronage  in  his  favour.  Pray  introduce  him  to 
such  of  the  theatrical  people,  editors  of  papers,  and  others,  as  may  be 
useful  to  him  in  his  profession,  publicly  and  privately. 

**  The  fifth  is  so  far  from  being  the  last  of  Don  Juaa,  that  it  is  hardly 
the  beginning.    I  meant  to  take  him  the  tour  of  Europe,  with  a  proper 
mixture  of  siege,  battle,  and  adventure,  and  to  make  him  finish  as 
JhuLcharsis  Cloots,  in  the  French  Revolution.    To  how  many  cantos 
this  may  extend,  I  know  not,  nor  whether  (even  if  I  live)  I  shall  com- 
plete it ;  but  this  was  my  notion.    I  meant  to  have  made  him  a  cava- 
lier servente  in  Italy,  and  a  cause  for  a  divorce  in  England,  and  a 
sentimental  *  Werther-faced  man'  in  Germany,  so  as  to  show  the  dif-  j 
ferent  ridicules  of  the  society  in  each  of  those  countries,  and  to  have  / 
displayed  him  gradually  edUi  and  blas^  as  he  grew  older,  as  is  natural.  , 
But  I  had  not  quite  fixed  whether  to  make  him  end  in  hell,  or  in  an  ■ 
unhappy  marriage, not  knowing  which  would  be  the  severest:  the 
Spanish  tradition  says  hell ;  but  it  is  probably  only  an  allegory  of  j 
the  other  state.    You  arc  now  in  possession  of  my  notions  ml  the 
subject. 

"  You  say  the  Doge  will  not  be  popular :  did  I  ever  write  for  pojn^-^ 
iarity  ?  I  defy  you  to  show  a  work  of  mine  (except  a  tale  or  two)  of 
a  popular  style  or  complexion.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  room 
for  a  ditferent  style  of  the  drama;  neither  a  servile  following  of  the 
old  drama,  which  is  a  grossly  erroneous  one,  nor  yet  too  Frtnch,  like 
those  who  succeeded  the  older  writers.  It  appears  to  me  that  good 
English,  and  a  severer  approach  to  the  rules,  might  combine  some- 
thing not  dishonourable  to  our  literature.  I  have  also  attempted  to 
make  a  play  without  love ;  and  there  are  neither  rings,  nor  mistakes, 
nor  starts,  nor  outrageous  ranting  villains,  nor  melodrame  in  it.  AH 
this  will  prevent  its  popularity,  but  does  not  persuade  mc  that  it  is 
therefore  laulty.  Whatever  faults  it  has  will  arise  from  deficiency  in 
the  (ronduct,  rather  than  in  the  conception,  which  is  simple  and  severe. 

**  JSo  you  epierammaiize  upon  my  epigram  F  I  will  pay  you  for 
ihatf  mind  if  I  do  n't,  some  day.  I  never  let  any  one  off  in  the  long 
run  (who  first  begins).  Remember  •  *  *,  and  see  if  I  do  n't  do  you  as 
good  a  turn.  Vou  unnatural  publisher!  what!  quiz  your  <)W* 
authors  1  you  are  a  paper  cannibal ! 

**  In  the  letter  on  Bowles  (which  I  sent  by  Tuesday's  post),  after 
the  words  *  attempts  had  been  made*  (alluding  to  the  republication  of 
•  English  Bards'),  add  the  words,  *m  Ireland;^  for  I  believe  that  En^ 
lish  pirates  did  not  begin  their  attempts  till  after  I  had  left  England  the 
second  time,  i'niy  attend  to  this.  '  I^t  me  know  what  you  and  yoqr 
synod  think  on  Bowie?. 

^'  I  did  not  think  the  second  $eal  so  bad ;  surely  k  is  far  better  tfaaa 
the  Saracen's  head  with  which  you  have  sealed  your  iatt  Ifttmr^  ttaf 
iargci^  in  profile,  was  surely  much  better  than  that 
•^  U  J 
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"  So  Foscolo  says  he  will  get  you  a  seal  cut  better  in  Italy  1  he 
means  a  f/rroar— that  is  the  only  tiling  they  do  dexterously.  The  Arts 
— all  but  Canova's,  and  Morghen's,  and  Ovidis  (I  do  n't  mean  poetry) 
— are  as  low  as  need  be :  look  at  the  seal  which  I  gave  to  William 
Bankes,  and  own  it.  How  came  George  Bankes  to  quote  *  Englisih 
Bards'  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  All  the  world  keep  flinging  that 
poem  in  my  face. 

"Belzoni  is  a  grand  traveller,  and  his  English  is  veiy  prettily 
broken. 

"  As  for  news,  the  Barbarians  are  marching  on  Naples,  and  if  thcjr 
lose  a  single  battle,  all  Italy  will  be  up.  It  will  be  like  the  Spanish 
row,  if  they  have  any  bottom. 

"  *  Letters  opened  T— to  be  sure  they  are,  and  that 's  the  reason  wh^ 
I  always  put  in  my  opinion  of  the  German  Austrian  scoundrels. 
There  is  not  an  Italian  who  loathes  them  more  than  I  do;  and  what- 
ever I  could  do  to  scour  Italy  and  the  earth  of  their  infamous  oppres- 
sion would  be  done  con  atnore, 

••  Yours,  &c* 


LETTER  CCCCXHL 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  FebraaiT  SIst,  1891. 

•*  In  the  forty-fourth  page,  volume  first,  of  Turner's  Travels  (which 
you  lately  sent  me),  it  is  stated  that  •  Lord  Byron,  when  he  expressed 
such  confidence  of  its  practicability,  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
Leander  swam  both  ways,  with  and  against  the  tide;  whereas  ht 
(Lord  Byron)  only  performed  the  easiest  part  of  the  task  by  swim- 
ming with  it  from  Europe  to  Asia.*  I  certainly  could  not  have  for- 
gotten, what  is  known  to  every  schoolboy,  that  Leander  crossed  in 
the  night,  and  returned  towards  the  morning.  My  object  was,  to  ascer* 
tain  that  the  Hellespont  could  be  crossed  at  all  by  swimming,  and  in 
this  Mr.  Ekenhead  and  myself  both  succeeded,  the  one  in  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes,  and  the  other  in  one  hour  and  five  minutes.  The  tide 
was  not  in  our  favour ;  on  the  contrary,  the  great  difllculty  was  to 
bear  up  against  the  current,  which,  so  far  from  helping  us  into  the 
Asiatic  side,  set  us  down  right  towards  the  Archipelago.  Neither  Mr. 
Ekenhead,  myself,  nor,  I  will  venture  to  add,  any  person  on  board  the 
frigate,  from  Captain  Bathurst  downwards,  had  any  notion  of  a  dif- 
ference of  the  current  on  the  Asiatic  side,  of  which  Mr.  Turner  speaks. 
I  never  heard  of  it  till  this  moment,  or  I  would  have  taken  the  other 
course.  Lieutenant  Ekcnhead^s  sole  motive,  and  mine  also,  for  set* 
ting  out  frotn  the  European  side  was,  that  the  little  cape  above  Seatos 
was  a  more  prominent  starting-place,  and  the  frigate,  which  lay  below, 
close  under  the  Asiatic  castle,  formed  a  better  point  of  view  for  us  to 
swim  towards ;  and,  in  fact,  we  landed  immediately  below  it. 

"  Mr.  Turner  says,  *  Whatever  is  thrown  into  the  stream  on  this 
part  of  tlie  European  bank  must  arrive  at  the  Asiatic  shore.*  This  is 
so  far  from  beinjr  the  case,  that  it  must  arrive  in  the  Archipelago,  if 
left  to  the  current,  although  a  strong  wind  in  the  Asiatic  direction 
might  have  such  an  efTcct  occasionally. 

'*  Mr.  Turner  attempted  the  passage  from  the  Asiatic  sido,  and 
failed :  *  AAer  five-and-twenty  minutes,  in  which  he  did  not  advance  a 
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hundred  yards,  he  gave  it  up  from  complete  exhaustion.*  This  is 
very  possible,  and  miffht  have  occurred  to  him  just  as  readily  on  the 
European  side.  He  should  have  sefout  a  couple  of  miles  higher,  and 
could  then  have  come  out  below  the  European  castle.  I  particularly 
stated,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  done  so  also,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
make  the  real  passage  of  one  mile  extend  to  between  three  and  yimr, 
owing  to  the  force  of  the  stream.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Turner,  that  his 
success  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure,  as  it  would  have  added 
one  more  instance  to  the  proofs  of  the  probability.  It  is  not  quite 
fair  in  him  to  infer,  that  because  he  failed,  Leander  could  not  succeed. 
There  are  still  four  instances  on  record :  a  Neapolitan,  a  young  Jew, 
Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  myself;  the  two  last  done  in  the  presence  of  hun- 
dreds of  English  witnesses. 

"  With  regard  to  the  difference  of  the  current  I  perceived  none ;  it 
is  favourable  to  the  swimmer  on  neither  side,  but  maybe  stemmed  by 
plunging  into  the  sea,  a  considerable  way  above  the  opposite  point  of 
the  coast  which  the  swimmer  wishes  to  make,  but  still  bearing  up 
against  it ;  it  is  strong,  but  if  you  calculate  well,  you  may  reach  land. 
My  own  experience  and  that  of  others  bids  me  pronounce  the  passage 
of  Leander  perfectly  practicable.  Any  youn^  man,  in  good  and  tole- 
rable skill  in  swimming,  might  succeed  in  it  from  either  side.  I  was 
three  hours  in  swimming  across  the  Tagus,  which  is  much  more 
hazardous,  being  two  hours  longer  than  the  Hellespont.  Of  what  may 
be  done  in  swimming,  I  will  mention  one  more  instance.  In  I8I89 
the  Chevalier  Mengaldo  (a  gentleman  of  Bassano),  a  good  swimmer, 
wished  to  swim  with  my  friend  Mr.  Alexander  Scott  and  myself.  Ae 
he  seemed  particularly  anxious  on  the  subject,  we  indulged  him*  We 
all  three  started  from  the  island  of  the  Lido  and  swam  to  Venice.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Scott  and  I  were  a  good  way  ahead, 
and  we  saw  no  more  of  our  foieign  friend,  which,  however,  was  of  no 
consequence,  as  there  was  a  gondola  to  hold  his  clothes  and  pick  him 
up.  Scott  swam  on  till  past  the  Rialto,  where  he  got  out,  less  from 
fatigue  than  from  chillf  having  been  four  hours  in  the  water,  without 
rest  or  stay,  except  what  is  to  be  obtained  by  floating  on  one's  back — 
this  being  the  condition  of  our  performance.  I  continued  my  course 
on  to  Santa  Chiara,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Canal  (besides 
the  distance  from  the  Lido),  and  got  out  where  the  Laguna  once  more 
opens  to  Fusina.  1  had  been  in  the  water,  by  my  watch,  without  help 
or  rest,  and  never  touching  ground  or  boat,  Jour  hours  and  twenty 
minutes.  To  this  match,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  its  performance, 
Mr.  Hoppner,  the  consul-general,  was  witness,  and  it  is  weH  known 
to  many  others.  Mr.  Turner  can  easily  verify  the  fact,  if  he  thinks  it 
worth  while,  by  referring  to  Mr.  Hoppner.  The  distance  we  could 
not  accurately  ascertain ;  it  was  of  course  considerable. 

**  1  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  only.  I  am 
now  ten  years  older  in  time,  and  twenty  in  constitution,  than  I  was 
when  I  passed  the  Dardanelles,  and  yet  two  years  ago  1  was  capable 
of  swimming  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
could  have  continued  two  hours  longer,  though  I  had  on  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  an  accoutrement  which  by  no  means  assists  the  performance. 
My  two  companions  were  also  Jour  hours  in  the  water.  Mengaldo 
might  be  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  Scott  about  six-and-twenty. 

**  With  this  experience  in  swimminjp^  at  different  periods  of  liie,not 
only  upon  the  spot,  but  elsewhere,  of  various  f)ersons,  what  is  there 
to  make  me  doubt  that  Leander's  exploit  was  perfectly  practicable  f  If 
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three  individuals  did  more  than  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  why 
should  he  have  done  less?  But  Mr.  Turner  failed,  and,  naturally 
seeking  a  plausible  reason  for  his  failure,  lays  the  blame  on  the  JisiaHe 
side  of  the  strait.  He  tried  to  swim  directly  across,  instead  of  going 
higlier  up  to  take  the  vantage :  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  Jiy  oyer 
Mount  Athos. 

**  That  a  young  Greek  of  the  heroic  times,  in  love,  and  with  his 
limbs  in  full  vigour,  might  have  succeeded  in  such  an  attempt  is  nei- 
ther wonderful  nor  doubtful.  Whether  he  aUetnpted  it  or  not  is  an* 
other  questioui  because  he  might  have  had  a  small  boat  to  saTe  hii 
the  trouble. 

**  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

^'BTBoir^ 


<'  P.B.  Mr.  Turner  says  that  the  swimming  from  Europe  to  Asia 
'  the  easiest  part  of  the  task.*  I  doubt  whether  Leander  found  it  so,  as 
it  was  the  return  ;  however,  he  had  several  hours  between  the  inteiw 
vals.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Turner  Uhat  higher  up,  or  lower  down# 
the  strait  widens  so  considerably  that  he  could^save  little  labour  by 
his  starting,*  is  only  good  for  indifferent  swimmers;  a  man  of  any  prac- 
tice or  skill  will  always  consider  the  distance  less  than  the  strength 
of  the  stream.  If  Ekenhcad  and  myself  had  thought  of  crossing  at 
the  narrowest  point,  instead  of  going  up  to  the  Cape  above  it,  we 
should  have  been  swept  down  to  Tenedos.  The  strait,  bowerer,  is 
not  so  extremely  wide  even  where  it  broadens  above  and  below  the 
forts.  As  the  frigate  was  stationed  some  time  in  the  Dardanelles 
waiting  for  the  firman,  I  bathed  often  in  the  straits  subsequently  to  our 
traject,  and  generally  on  the  Asiatic  side,  without  perceiTing  the 
greater  strength  of  the  opposite  stream  by  which  the  diplomatic  tra- 
veller palliates  his  own  failure.  Our  amusement  in  the  small  bay 
which  opens  immediately  below  the  Asiatic  fort  was  to  dive  for  the 
LAND  tortoises,  which  we  flung  in  on  purpose,  as  they  amphibiously 
crawled  along  the  bottom.  This  does  not  argue  any  greater  violence 
of  current  than  on  the  European  shore.  With  regard  to  the  modest  vor 
sinuation  that  we  chose  the  European  side  as  *  easier,*  I  appeal  to  Mr. 
Hobhouse  and  Captain  Bathurst  if  it  be  true  or  no  (poor  Ekenhead 
being  since  dead).  Had  we  been  aware  of  any  such  difference  of 
current  as  is  asserted,  we  would  at  least  have  proved  it,  and  were  not 
likely  to  have  given  it  up  in  the  twenty-five  minutes  of  Mr.  Turner's 
own  experiment.  The  secret  of  all  this  is,  that  Mr.  Turner  failed,  uid 
that  we  succeeded ;  and  he  is  consequently  disappointed,  and  seems 
not  unwilling  to  overshadow  whatever  little  merit  there  miffht  be  in 
our  success.  Why  did  he  not  trv  the  European  side  1  If  he  had  sac- 
ceedcd  there,  after  failing  un  the  Asiatio,  his  plea  would  have  been 
more  graceful  and  gracious.  Vr.  Turner  may  find  what  faolt  he 
pleases  with  my  poetry,  or  my  politics }  but  I  recommend  him  to  leave 
acjuatic  reflections  till  he  is  able  to  swim  '  five«and»twenty  minutes* 
without  being  *  exhausted^^  though  I  believe  he  is  the  first  modem  T6iy 
who  ever  swam  •  against  the  stream*  for  half  the  time.*** 


*  To  the  above  letter,  which  wai  publiihed  at  the  time,  Mr.  Toiuei  w.ww 
a  reply,  but,  for  reasons  stated  by  himself,  did  not  print  it.  At  his  rsqnsrt«I 
give  insertion  to  his  paper  in  the  Appendix. 


•  ^ 
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LETTER  CCCCXIV. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  Ravenna,  February  22d,  1821. 

**  As  1  wish  the  soul  of  the  late  Antoine  Galignani  to  rest  in  peace 
(you  will  have  read  his  death  published  by  himself,  in  his  own  news* 
paper),  you  are  requested  particularly  to  inform  his  children  and  heirs, 
that  of  their  *  Literary  Gazette,'  to  which  1  subscribed  more  than  two 
months  ago,  I  have  only  received  one  number,  notwithstanding  I  have 
w^ritten  to  them  repeatedly.  If  they  have  no  regard  for  me,  a  sub- 
scriber, they  ouf  ht  to  have  some  for  their  deceased  parent,  who  it 
undoubtedly  no  better  off  in  his  present  residence  for  this  total  want 
of  attention.  If  not,  let  me  have  my  francs.  They  were  paid  by 
Missiaglia,  the  FTenetian  bookseller.  You  may  also  hint  to  them  that 
when  a  gentleman  writes  a  letter,  it  is  usual  to  send  an  answer.  If 
not,  I  shall  make  them  '  a  speech,'  which  will  comprise  an  eulogy  on 
the  deceased. 

"  We  are  here  full  of  war,  and  within  two  days  of  the  seat  of  it* 
expecting  intelligence  momently.  We  shall  now  see  if  our  Italian 
friends  are  good  for  any  thing  but '  shooting  round  a  corner,'  like  the 
Irishman's  gun.  Excuse  haste, — I  write  with  my  spurs  putting  on. 
My  horses  are  at  the  door,  and  an  Italian  Count  waiting  to  accompany 
me  in  my  ride.  ^  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.S.  Pray,  among  my  letters,  did  you  get  one  detailing  the  death 
of  the  commandant  here  1  He  was  killed  near  my  door,  and  died  in 
my  house. 

«  BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL. 

**  To  the  air  of  *How  nozv,  Madame  Flirty  in  the  Beggar's  Openu 

**  Why,  how  now,  saucy  Tom, 
If  von  thus  must  ramble, 
I  will  publish  some 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Campbell. 

"  CamphdL 

"  Why,  how  now,  BiDy  Bowles 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


LETTER  CCCCXV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  March  S,  1891. 
**  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  letter  which  I  meant  for  Perry,  but 
stopped  short  hoping  that  you  would  be  able  to  prevent  the  theatres. 
Of  course  you  need  not  send  it ;  but  it  explains  to  you  my  feelinga  on 
the  subject.  You  say  that  *  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  let  them  do 
what  they  please  ;*  that  is  to  sav,  that  you  woidd  see  me  ^^*ffp^  wilh 
great  tranquillity.    You  are  a  fine  fellow.** 
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to   IfR.   PERRY. 

*'  Ravenna,  January  22dy  IB2U 

'*DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  have  received  a  strange  piece  of  news,  which  cannot  be  more 
disagreeable  to  your  public  than  it  is  to  ine.  Letters  and  the  gazettes 
do  me  the  honour  to  say,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  some  of  the  London 
managers  to  bring  forward  on  their  stage  the  poem  of '  Marino  FtdierOi^ 
&c.,  which  was  never  intended  for  such  an  exhibition,  and  I  trust  wiU 
iiever  undergo  it.  It  is  certainly  unfit  for  it.  I  have  never  written 
but  for  the  solitary  reader,  and  require  no  experiments  for  applauee 
beyond  his  silent  approbation.  Since  such  an  attempt  to  drag  me 
forth  as  a  gladiator  in  the  theatrical  arena  is  a  violation  of  all  the  cour> 
tesies  of  literature,  I  trust  that  the  impartial  part  of  the  press  will  step 
between  me  and  this  pollution.  I  say  pollution,  because  every  viola- 
tion of  a  right  is  such,  and  I  claim  my  right  as  an  author  to  prevent 
what  I  have  written  from  being  turned  into  a  stage-play.  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  public  to  permit  this  of  my  own  free  will.  Had 
I  sought  their  favour,  it  would  have  been  by  a  pantomime. 

*'  I  have  said  that  I  write  only  for  the  reader.  Beyond  this  I  cannot 
consent  to  any  publication,  or  to  the  abuse  of  any  publication  of  mine  to 
the  purposes  of  histrionism.  The  applauses  or  an  audience  would 
give  me  no  pleasure ;  their  disapprobation  might,  however,  g:ive  me 
pain.  The  wager  is  therefore  not  equal.  You  may^,  perhaps,  say^ 
'  How  can  this  be  V  if  their  disapprobation  gives  pain,  their  praise 
might  afford  pleasure  V  By  no  means :  the  kick  of  an  ast  or  the  atini^ 
of  a  wasp  may  be  painful  to  those  who  would  find  nothing  agreeable  in 
the  braying  of  the  one  or  the  buzzing  of  the  other. 

^  This  may  not  seem  a  courteous  comparison,  but  I  have  no  other 
ready ;  and  it  occurs  naturally." 

LETTER  CCCCXVL 

TO   BfR.    MURRAY. 

'*  Ravenna,  Marzo,  1821. 

^  DEAR  MORAV, 

"  In  my  packet  of  the  12th  instant,  in  the  last  sheet  {not  the  half 
sheet),  last  page,  omit  the  sentence  which  (defining,  or  attemptin^r  to 
define,  what  and  who  are  gentlemen)  begins  *  I  should  say  at  least  in 
life  that  most  military  men  have  it,  and  few  naval ;  that  several  men 
of  rank  have  it,  and  few  lawyers,'  &c.  &c.  I  say,  omit  the  whole  of 
that  sentence,  because,  like  the  '  cosmogony,  or  creation  of  the  world,* 
in  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  it  is  not  much  to  the  purpose. 

•*  In  the  sentence  above,  too,  almost  at  the  top  of  the  same  page* 
after  the  words '  that  there  ever  was,  or  can  be,  an  aristocracy  of  poets,* 
add  and  insert  these  words — •  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  write 
in  the  style  of  the  songr  by  a  person  of  quality,  or  parte  euphuiMmf  but 
there  is  a  nobility  of  thought  and  expression  to  be  found  no  less  hi 
Shakspeare,  Pope,  and  Burns,  than  in  Dante,  Alficri,*  &c.  &c.,  and  so 
on.  Or,  if  you  please,  perhaps  you  had  better  omit  the  whole  of  the 
latter  digression  on  the  vulgar  poets,  and  insert  only  as  far  as  the  end 
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of  the  sentence  on  Pope's  Homer,  where  I  prefer  it  to  Cowper's  and 
quote  Dr.  Clarke  in  favour  of  its  accuracy. 

.  **  Upon  all  these  points,  take  an  opinion ;  take  the  sense  (or  non* 
sense )  of  your  learned  visitants,  and  act  thereby.  I  am  very  tractable 
— in  PROSE. 

"  Whether  I  have  made  out  the  case  for  Pope,  I  know  not;  but  I. 
am  very  sure  that  I  have  been  zealous  in  the  attempt.  If  it  comes  to 
the  proofs,  we  shall  beat  the  blackguards.  I  will  show  more  imagery 
in  twenty  lines  of  Pope  than  in  any  equal  leng^th  of  quotation  in  Kng* 
lish  poesy,  and  that  in  places  where  they  least  expect  it.  For  instance, 
in  his  lines  on  Sporus, — now,  do  just  read  them  over— the  subject  is  of 
no  consequence  (whether  it  be  satire  or  epic) — we  are  talking  of  poetry 
and  imagery  from  nature  and  art.  Now  mark  the  images  separately 
and  arithmetically : — 

1.  The  thing  of  ntt^ 

2.  Curd  of  ass^s  milk. 

3.  The  buUerfly. 

4.  The  wheel.  - 
6.  Bu^  with  gilded  wings. 

6.  Painted  child  of  dirt. 

7.  Whose  buzz. 

8.  Well-bred  apanieZ*. 

9.  Shallow  streams  run  dimpling, 

10.  Florid  impotence. 

11.  Prompter,    Puppet  squeaks, 

12.  The  ear  of  Eve, 

13.  Familiar  toad. 

14.  Half  froth,  half  venoms  spits  himself  abroad. 

15.  Fop  at  the  toilet, 

16.  Flatterer  at  the  board.  .  ,.^ 

17.  Amphibious  thing.  *'r>r 

18.  Now  trips  a  la£/. 

19.  Now  struts  a  lord, 

20.  A  cheruVsface. 

21.  A  reptile  all  the  rest. 

22.  The  Rabbins, 

23.  Pride  that  licks  the  du$tr^ 

'  Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  tnuty 
W^it  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  duitJ* 

"  Now,  is  there  a  line  of  all  the  passage  without  the  mo9X  forcihU 
imagery  (for  his  purpose)  t  Look  at  the  variety — at  the  poetry  of  Uie 
passage — at  the  imagination :  there  is  hardly  a  hne  from  which  a  painl- 
mg  might  not  be  made,  and  is.  But  this  is  nothing  in  compariaon 
with  his  higher  passages  in  the  Essay  on  Man,  and  many  of  his  other 
poems,  senous  and  comic.  There  never  was  such  an  unjust  outciy 
m  this  world  as  that  which  these  fellows  are  trying  against  Pope. 

'*  Ask  Mr.  Gifford  if,  in  the  fifth  act  of  *  the  Doge/  you  could  not  con* 
trive  (where  the  sentence  of  the  Feil  is  passed)  to  imert  the  followmg 
lines  in  Marino  Faliero's  answer  t 

*  But  let  it  be  so.    It  will  be  in  vain : 
The  veil  which  blackens  o'er  this  blighted  namei 
And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  limameati^ 
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^  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  what  you  say  of  Keats — ^is  it  aduaUy 
true  t    I  did  not  think  criticism  had  been  so  killing.    Thoug^h  I  differ 
from  you  essentially  in  your  estimate  of  his  performances,  I  so  much 
abhor  all  unnecessary  pain,  that  I  would  rather  he  had  been  seated  on 
ithe  highest  peak  of  Parnassus  than  have  perished  iu  such  a  manner. 
fPoor  fellow !  though  with  such  inordinate  self-love  he  would  probably 
j  nave  not  been  very  happy.    I  read  the  review  of  *  Endymion^  in  th^ 
Quarterly.    It  was  severe, — but  surely  not  so  severe  as  my  reviews 
in  that  and  other  journals  upon  others. 

**  I  recollect  the  effect  on  me  of  the  Edinburgh  on  my  first  poem; 
it  was  rage,  and  resistance,  and  redress-^but  not  despondency  nor 
despair.  I  grant  that  those  are  not  amiable  feelings;  but,  in  this 
world  of  bustle  and  broil,  and  especially  in  the  career  of  writing,  a 
man  should  calculate  upon  his  powers  of  resistance  before  he  goes 
into  the  arena. 

*  Expect  not  life  from  pain  nor  danger  free, 
Nor  deem  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee.* 

**  You  know  my  opinion  of  that  second-hand  school  of  poetrjr.  You 
also  know  my  high  opinion  of  your  own  poetry, — because  it  is  of  no 
school.  I  read  Cenci — but,  besides  that  I  think  the  sttbject  essentially 
iindramatic,  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  our  old  dramatists,  as  modeUm  I 
deny  that  the  English  have  hitherto  had  a  drama  at  all.  Your  Ceneiy 
however,  was  a  work  of  power  and  poetry.  As  to  mi/  drama,  pray 
revenge  yourself  upon  it,  by  being  as  free  as  I  have  been  with  yours. 

"  1  have  not  yet  got  your  Prometheus,  which  I  long  to  see.  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  mine,  and  do  not  know  that  it  is  yet  published.  I 
have  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Pope  controversy,  which  you  will 
not  like.  Had  I  known  that  Keats  was  dead — or  that  he  was  alive 
and  so  sensitive — I  should  have  omitted  some  remarks  upon  his 
poetry,  to  which  I  was  provoked  by  his  attack  upon  Pope,  and  my  dis* 
approbation  of  his  own  style  of  writing. 

'*  You  want  me  to  undertake  a  great  Poem— I  have  not  the  inclina- 
tion nor  the  power.  As  I  grow  older,  the  indifference — not  to  life, 
for  we  love  it  by  instinct — but  to  the  stimuli  of  life,  increases.  Be- 
sides, this  late  failure  of  the  Italians  has  latterly  disappointed  me  for 
many  reasons, — some  public,  some  personal.    My  respects  to  Mrs.  8. 

•*  Yours  ever. 

''  P.S.  Could  not  you  and  I  contrive  to  meet  this  summer  t  Could 
not  you  take  a  run  here  alone  P 


LETTER  CCCCXX. 

TO   MR.  MURRAY. 

«*  Ravenna,  April  36th,  1891. 
^  I  sent  you  by  last  postis  a  large  packet,  which  will  not  do  for 
Dublication  (I  suspect),  being,  as  the  apprentices  say,  *  damned  low.* 
I  put  off  also  for  a  week  or  two  sending  the  Itidian  scrawl  which  will 
form  a  note  to  it.  The  reason  is,  that  letters  being  opened,  I  wish  to 
•  bide  a  wee.' 

**  Well,  have  you  published  the  Tragedy  1  and  does  the  Letter  talLif 
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"Is  it  trne  what  Shelley  writM  me,  that  poor  John  K<^3ts  died  at 
Rome  of  the  Quarterly  Review!  I  am  Ti  rv  sorry  for  it,  though  I 
think  he  took  the  wrung  line  aa  ■  poet,  and'  .is  spoiled  hy  Cockneyfy- 
ing,  and  auburbing-, and  veraifying  Tooke'a  I'.intheua  and  LRmpriere's 
Dictlona^.  1  know,  by  experience,  that  a  ^vvnge  review  ia  hemloek 
to  a  sucking  author;  and  the  one  on  me  (w  ,ti  li  produced  the  Bndiah 
Bardt,&c.)  knocked  me  down— but  I  gotuj.  .sriiin.  Instead  ol  burst-' 
ing  a  blood-vessel,  I  drank  three  botlfei  of  i^iri-t,  and  begun  ao  hr- 
swer,  finding  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  ;rliL-le  I'nr  ivhtrh  I  could 
lawfully  knock  Jeffrey  on  Ihehea^,  in  ari  hoiiiiimblp  way.  However, 
I  would  not  be  the  person  who  wrote  thi  liymiciilal  article  for  all 
the  honour  and  glory  in  the  world,  though  i  tiv  uu  means  approve  of 
tliat  school  of  scribbling  which  it  treats  upm. 

"You  see  the  Italians  have  nude  a  sad  bu~iiirss  of  it, — all  owing  to 
treachery  and  disunion  among  ihemMlves.  It  has  given  me  great 
vexation.  The  execrations  heaped  upon  the  Nt:upi>lit:iiis  by  ilic  other 
Italians  are  quite  in  unison  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Europo. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"P.S.  YooT  latest  packet  of  books  is  on  Us  way  here,  but  not 
arrived.  Kenilworth  excellent.  Thanks  fur  the  pocket-books,  of 
which  1  have  made  presents  to  those  Udies  \\i\a  like  cuta,  and  land- 
scapes, and  all  that.  1  have  got  an  Italian  btiok  or  two  which  1  should 
like  to  send  you  if  I  had  an  opportunity. 

**  I  am  not  at  present  In  the  very  hi^est  lienlili, — spring,  probably  | 
so  I  have  lowered  my  diet  and  taken  to  Epeom  Galls. 

"  Aa  yon  say  my  proit  ia  good,  why  do  n'l  you  treat  with  Moore  for 
the  reversion  of  the  Memoirs  i—condttionaliy,  recollect ;  not  lo  he  pub- 
lished before  decease.  He  has  the  pennission  to  diapose  of  thom,  and 
I  advised  him  to  do  bo." 


LETTER  CCCCIXI. 


"  Raveiraa,  kprii  SStb,  18SL 


not  yet  done  away  with.  However,  t 
alter  my  tone  nor  my  feelings  of  indignation  against  tyraimr  tti- 
umphanL  The  present  business  has  been  aa  ranch  a  work  of  treachmy 
as  of  cowardice, — though  both  may  have  done  their  part  If  ever  yoa 
and  i  meet  again,  I  will  have  a  talk  with  you  upon  the  sobjecL  At 
present,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  can  write  hot  little,  as  sll  letters  V 
opened.  In  mine  they  shall  always  find  my  sentiments,  but  notU 
that  can  lead  to  the  oppression  of  others. 

"  You  will  please  to  recollect  that  the  Neapolitans  are  nowherei 
more  execrated  than  in  Italy,  and  not  bla'me  a  whole  people  ft* 
vices  of  a  province.    That  would  be  like  condemning  Great  1 
because  they  plunder  wrecks  in  Cornwall 

"  And  now,  let  us  be  lileraiy ;— a  sad  falling  off;  but  It  is  i 
consolation.    If  'Othello's  occupation  be  gone,'  let  ua  til 
next  beat;  and,  if  we  cannot  contribate  to  make  tnanHml 
!U)d  wise,  we  may  amuse  ounelvea  and  those  who  like  it. 
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gagfed  in  eqwd  warfare — as  we  are  upon  their  very  frontiers,  without  m 
single  fort  or  hill  nearer  than  San  Marino.     Whether  *heU  will  be 

Saved  with'  those  •  good  intentions,'  I  know  not ;  but  there  will  pro- 
ably  be  a  good  store  of  Neapolitans  to  walk  upon  the  pavementy 
whatever  may  be  its  composition.  Slabs  of  lava  from  their  moontain, 
with  the  bodies  of  their  own  damned  souls  for  cement,  would  be  the 
fittest  causeway  for  Satan's  *  Corso.' " 


LETTER  CCCCXXin. 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

*<  Ravenna,  May  lOUi,  18S1. 

•*  I  have  just  got  your  packet.  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Bowles,  and  Mr# 
Bowles  is  obliged  to  me,  for  having  restored  him  to  good-humour. 
He  is  to  write,  and  you  to  publish,  what  you  please, — moUo  and  subject. 
I  desire  nothing  but  fair  play  for  all  parties.  Of  course,  after  the  new 
tone  of  Mr.  Bowles,  you  will  not  publish  my  defence  of  QiUhrin:  it 
would  be  brutal  to  do  so  after  his  urbanity,  for  it  is  rather  too  rough, 
like  his  own  attack  upon  Gilchrist.  You  may  tell  him  what  I  say 
there  of  his  Missionary  (it  is  praised,  as  it  deserves^.  However,  and 
if  there  are  any  passages  not  personal  to  Bowles,  ana  yet  bearing  upoo 
the  question,  you  may  add  them  to  the  reprint  (if  it  is  reprinted)  of  mv* 
first  Letter  to  you.  Upon  this  consult  Giflford ;  and,  above  all*  do  q% 
let  any  thing  be  added  which  can  personally  affect  Mr.  Bowles. 

"  In  the  enclosed  notes,  of  course,. what  I  say  of  the  dtmoeracy  of 
poetry  cannot  apply  to  Mr.  Bowles,  but  to  the  Cockney  and  water 
washing- tub  schools. 

**  I  hope  and  trust  that  Elliston  wonH  be  permitted  to  act  the  drama  % 
Surely  he  might  have  the  grace  to  wait  for  Kean's  return  before  he  at- 
tempted it ;  though,  even  then^  I  should  be  as  much  against  the  attempt 
as  ever. 

*'  I  have  got  a  small  packet  of  books,  but  neither  Walde^ve,  Oxford 
nor  Scott's  novels  among  them.  Why  do  n't  you  repubhsh  Hodgson's 
Childe  Harold's  Monitor  and  Latino-mastix  1  they  are  excellent. 
Think  of  this, — they  are  all  for  Pope, 

••Yours,  &c.*^ 

The  controversy,  in  which  Lord  Byron,  with  so  much  grace  and 
ffood-humour,  thus  allowed  himself  to  be  disarmed  by  the  courtesy  of 
his  antagonist,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  run  the  risk  of  reviving  by  any 
inquiry  into  its  origin  or  merits.  In  all  such  discussions  on  matteis 
of  mere  taste  and  opinion,  where,  on  one  side,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  die* 
putants  to  elevate  the  object  of  the  contest,  and,  on  the  other,  to  depie* 
ciate  it.  Truth  will  usually  be  found,  like  Shakspeare's  gatherer  of 
samphire  on  the  cliff,  "  half-way  down."  Whatever  judgment,  bow- 
ever,  may  be  formed  respecting  the  controversy  itself,  of  the  urbanity 
and  gentle  feeling,  on  both  sides,  which  (notwithstanding  some  slight 
trials  of  this  good  understanding  afterward)  led  ultimately  to  the  resoH 
anticipated  in  the  foregoing  letter,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ;  and 
it  is  only  to  be  wished  that  such  honourable  forbearance  were  as  sure  of 
imitators  as  it  is,  deservedly,  of  eulogists.  In  the  lively  pages  thus 
suppressed,  when  ready  fledged  for  flifi^ht,  with  a  power  ot  self-com- 
inand  rarely  exercised  by  wit,  there  are  some  passages,  of  a  genstil 
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nature,  too  curious  to  be  lost,  which  I  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  ex- 
tract for  the  reader. 

•*  Pope  himself  *  sleeps  well — nothing  can  touch  him  farther ;'  bat 
those  who  love  the  honour  of  their  country*,  the  perfection  of  her  lite- 
rature, the  glory  of  her  language,  are  not  to  be  expected  to  permit  an 
atom  of  his  dust  to  be  stirred  in  his  tomb,  or  a  leaf  to  be  stripped  from 

the  laurel  which  grows  over  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  To  me  it  appears  of  no  very  great  consequence  whether  Martha 
Blount  was  or  was  not  Popovs  mistress,  though  I  could  have  wished 
him  a  better.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  cold-hearted,  interested, 
ignorant,  disagreeable  woman,  upon  whom  the  tenderness  of  Pope's 
heart  in  the  desolation  of  his  latter  days  was  cast  away,  not  knowing 
whitlier  to  turn,  as  he  drew  towards  his  premature  old  age,  childless 
and  lonely, — like  the  needle  which,  approaching  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  the  pole,  becomes  helpless  and  useless,  and,  ceasing  to  tremble, 
rusts.  She  seems  to  have  been  so  totally  unworthy  of  tenderness, 
that  it  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  kindness  of  Pope's  heart  to  have 
been  able  to  love  such  a  being.  Ijut  we  niust  love  something.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  13.  that  she  'could  at  no  time  have  regarded  Pope pertomlly 
witli  attachment,'  because  she  was  incapable  of  attachment;  but  I 
deny  that  Pope  could  not  be  regarded  with  personal  attachment  by  a 
wotthicr  woman.  It  is  not  probable,  indeed,  that  a  woman  would 
ha  v  fallen  in  love  with  him  as  he  walked  along  the  Mall,  or  in  a  box 
at  t:u>  opera,  nor  from  a  balcony,  nor  in  a  ball-room;  but  in  society  he 
f  r  :s  lo  have  been  as  amiable,  as  unassuming,  and,  with  the  greatest 
dib;t(i\  antages  of  figure,  his  head  and  face  were  remarkably  handsome, 
especially  his  eyes.  He  was  adored  by  his  friends — friends  of  the 
most  opposite  dispositions,  ages,  and  talents — by  the  old  and  wayward 
"Wycherh^y,  by  the  cynical  Swift,  the  rough  Atterbury,  the  sende 
Sf)euce,  the  stern  attorney-bishop  Warburtim,  the  virtuous  Berkeley, 
and  the  '  cankered  Bolingbroke.'  Boliugbroke  wept  over  him  like  a 
child ;  and  Spence's  description  of  his  last  moments  is  at  least  as  edify- 
ing as  the  more  ostentatious  account  of  the  deathbed  of  Addison* 
The  soldier  Peterborough  and  the  poet  Gay,  the  witty  Congreve  and 
the  laut^hing  Kowe,  the  eccentric  Cromwell  and  the  steady  Bathurst, 
w(Te  all  his  intimates.  The  man  who  could  concihate  so  many  men  of 
the  most  opposite  description,  not  one  of  whom  but  was  a  remarkable 
or  a  celebrated  charact<T,  inij,'ht  well  have  pretended  to  all  the  attach- 
nieiit  which  a  reasonable  man  would  desire  of  an  amiable  woman* 

'*  Pope,  in  fact,  wherever  he  got  it,  appears  to  have  understood  the 
sex  well.  Bolinjrbroke, '  a  judj^e  of  the  subject,'  says  Warton,  thought 
his  *  Kpistle  on  the  Cliaracters  of  \Vom(?n'  his  *  masterpiece.'  And 
even  with  res[)ect  to  the  ^^^)sser  passion,  which  takes  occasionally  the 
nam(;  of  ^romantic^^  accordingly  as  the  degree  of  sentiment  elevates 
it  above  the  definition  of  love  by  BufTon,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it 
does  not  always  depend  upon  personal  appearance,  even  in  a  woman* 
Madame  Cuttin  was  a  plain  woman,  and  might  have  been,  virtaons*  it 
ni<iy  b(*  presumed,  without  much  interruption.  Virtuous  she  was,uid 
the  conse(}uenc(>s  of  this  inveterate  virtue  were,  that  two  different  ad- 
mirers (one  an  elderly  gentleman)  killed  themselves  in  despair  (see 
Lady  Morgan's  *  France').  1  would  not,  however,  recommend  this 
rigour  to  plain  women  in  general,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  gloiy  of 
two  suicides  apiece.    I  believe  that  there  are  few  men  who,  in  tbe 
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course  of  their  observations  on  life,  may  not  have  perceived  thai  it  is 
not  the  gnreatest  female  beauty  who  forms  the  longest  and  the  strongeit 
passions. 

'*  But,  apropos  of  Pope, — Voltaire  tells  us  that  the  Mareschal  Lnxem* 
bourg  (who  had  precisely  Pope's  figured  was  not  only  somewhat  too 
amatory  for  a  great  man,  but  fortunate  in  nis  attachments.  La  Valiere. 
the  passion  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  an  unsightly  defect.  The  Princess  of 
Eboli,  the  mistress  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  and  Maugiion,  the 
minion  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  had  eacri  of  them  lost  an  eye; 
and  the  famous  Latin  epigram  was  written  upon  them,  which  has,  I 
believe,  been  either  translated  or  imitated  by  Goldsmith : — 

*  Lumine  Aeon  dextro,  capta  est  Leonilla  sinistro* 

Et  potis  est  forma  vincere  uterque  Deos ; 
Blanae  puer,  lumen  quod  liabes  concede  sororiy 
Sic  tu  caecus  Amor,  sic  erit  ilia  Venus.* 

'*  Wilkes,  with  his  ugliness,  used  to  say  that  '  be  was  but  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  behind  the  handsomest  man  in  England  ;*  and  this  vaunt  of 
his  is  said  not  to  have  been  disproved  by  circumstances.  Swift,  when 
neither  young,  nor  handsome,  nor  rich,  nor  even  amiable,  inspired  the 
two  most  extraordinary  passions  upon  record,  Vanessa's  and  Stella^ 

*  Vanessa,  aged  scarce  a  score. 
Sighs  for  a  gown  oi  forty -f our,* 

••  He  requited  them  bitterly ;  for  he  seems  to  have  broken  the  heait 
of  the  one,  and  worn  out  that  of  the  other ;  and  he  had  his  reward,  for 
he  died  a  solitary  idiot  in  the  hands  of  servants. 

^  For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  ttie  opinion  of  Pausanias,  that  success 
in  love  depends  upon  Fortune.  *  They  particularly  renounce  Celestial 
Venus,  into  whose  temple,  &c.  &c.  &c.  I  remember,  too,  to  have  seen 
a  building  in  JCgina  in  which  there  is  a  statue  of  Fortune,  holding  a 
horn  of  Amalthea ;  and  near  her  there  is  a  winged  Love.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is,  that  the  success  of  men  in  love-affairs  depends  more  on 
the  assistance  of  Fortune  than  the  cliarms  of  beauty.  1  am  persuaded* 
too,  with  Pindar  (to  whose  opinion  I  submit  in  other  particulars),  that 
Fortune  is  one  of  the  Fates,  and  that  in  a  certain  respect  she. Is  more 
powerful  than  her  sisters.' — See  Pausanias,  Achaics,  book  vii.  chap. 
26,  page  246,  'Taylor's  Translation.' 

**  Grimm  has  a  remark  of  the  same  kind  on  the  different  destinies 
of  the  younger  Crebillon  and  Kousseau.  The  former  writes  a  licen- 
tious novel,  and  a  young  Hnt(li»h  irirl  of  some  fortune  and  family  (a 
Miss  Strafford)  runs  away,  and  crosses  tlu;  sea  to  marry  him  ;  while 
Rousseau,  the  most  tender  and  passionate  of  lovers,  is  obliged  to  es- 
pouse his  chambermaid.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  this  remark  was  also 
repeated  in  the  (Idinburgh  Review  of  Grimm's  Correspondence,  seven 
or  eight  years  ago. 

'*  In  regard  *  to  the  strange  mixture  of  indecent,  and  sometimes 
profane  levity,  which  his  conduct  and  language  q//«n  exhibited,*  and 
which  so  mu(*h  shocks  Mr.  Bowles,  I  object  to  the  indefiniie  woid 
^  often  f  and  in  extenuation  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  such  Ian* 
guage  it  is  to  be  recolleoted,  that  it  was  less  the  tone  of  Pcpe^  than 
the  tone  of  the  time.  With  the  exception  of  the  corresponcjence  of 
Pope  and  his  friends,  not  many  private  letters  of  the  period  have  coow 
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down  to  us ;  but  those,  such  as  they  are — a  few  scattered  scraps  from 
Farquhar  and  others — are  more  indecent  and  coarse  than  any  thing 
m  Pope's  letters.  The  Comedies  of  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Farquhar, 
Cibber,  &c.,  which  naturally  attempted  to  represent  the  manners  and 
conversation  of  private  life,  are  decisive  upon  this  point;  as  are  also 
some  of  Steele's  papers,  and  even  Addison's.  We  all  know  what  the 
conversation  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  for  seventeen  years  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  the  country,  was  at  his  own  table,  and  his  excuse  for  his 
licentious  language,  viz.  *  that  every  body  understood  tkat,  but  few 
could  talk  rationally  upon  less  common  topics.'  The  refinement  of 
latter  days, — which  is  perhaps  the  consequence  of  vice,  which  wishes 
to  mask  and  soften  itself,  as  much  as  of  virtuous  civilization, — had 
not  yet  made  sufficient  progress.  Even  Johnson,  in  his  '  London,'  has 
two  or  three  passages  wTiich  cannot  be  read  aloud,  and  Addison's 
'  Drummer'  some  indelicate  allusions." 

To  the  extract  that  follows  I  beg  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
the  reader.  Those  who  at  all  remember  the  peculiar  bitterness  and 
violence  with  which  the  gentleman  here  commemorated  assailed  Lord 
Byron,  at  a  crisis  when  both  his  heart  and  fame  were  most  vulnerable, 
will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  feel  a  thrill  of  pleasurable  admiration  in 
reading  these  sentences,  such  as  alone  can  convey  any  adequate  notion 
of  the  proud,  generous  pleasure  that  must  have  been  felt  in  writing  ' 
them. 


"  Poor  Scott  is  now  no  more.  In  the  exercise  of  his  vocation,  he 
contrived  at  last  to  make  himself  the  subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest. 
But  he  died  like  a  brave  man,  and  he  lived  an  able  one.  I  knew  him 
personally,  though  slightly.  Although  several  years  my  senior,  we 
nad  been  schoolfellows  together  at  the  '  grammar-schule'  (or,  as  the 
Abordonians  pronounce  'lU^sou^V)  of  New  Aberdeen.  He  did  not 
behnve  to  me  quite  handsomely  in  his  capacity  of  editor  a  few  years 
ago,  but  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  behave  otherwise.  The  mo- 
ment was  too  templing  for  many  friends  and  for  all  enemies.  At  a  time 
when  all  my  relations  (save  one)  fell  from  me  like  leaves  from  the 
tree  in  autumn  winds,  and  my  few  friends  became  still  fewer — when  the 
whole  periodical  press  (I  mean  the  daily  and  weekly,  not  the  literary 
press)  was  let  loose  against  me  in  every  shape  of  reproach,  with  the 
two  strange  exceptions  (from  their  usual  opposition)  of  'the  Couriei* 
and  *  the  Kxaniiuor,' — the  paper  of  which  Scott  had  the  direction  was 
neither  the  last,  nor  the  least  vitujSerative.  Two  years  ago  I  met 
him  at  Venire,  when  he  was  bowed  in  griefs  by  the  loss  of  his  son, 
and  had  known,  by  experience,  the  bitterness  of  domestic  privation. 
He  was  then  earnest  with  me  to  return  to  England ;  and  on  my  tell- 
ing him,  with  a  smile,  that  he  was  once  of  a  different  opinion,  he  . 
replied  to  me,  *  that  he  and  others  had  been  greatly  misled;  and  that  *  / 
some  pains,  and  rather  extraordinary  means,  had  been  taken  to  excite  !  '^ 
them.'  Scott  is  no  more,  but  there  are  more  than  one  living  who 
were  present  at  this  dialogue.  He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable 
talents,  and  of  groat  acquirements.  He  had  made  his  way,  as  a  lite- 
rary character,  with  high  success,  and  in  a  few  years.  Poor  fellow! 
I  recollect  his  joy  at  some  appointment  which  he  had  obtained,  or  was 
to  obtain,  throuc:h  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  which  prevented  the  far- 
ther extension  (unless  by  a  rapid  run  to  Rome)  of  his  travels  in  Italy. 
I  little  thought  to  what  it  would  conduct  him.    Peace  be  with  him ! — 
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and  may  all  such  other  faults  as  are  inevitable  to  humanity  be 
readily  forgiven  him,  as  the  little  injury  which  he  had  done  to  ' 
who  respected  his  talents  and  legrets  bis  loss.^ 


In  reference  to  some  complaints  made  by  Mr.  Bowles,  in  his 
phlet,  of  a  charge  of  "hypochondriacism,'*  which  he  supposed  to  bmve 
been  brought  against  him  by  his  assailant,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  the  noUe 
writer  thus  proceeds : — 

''  I  cannot  conceive  a  man  in  perfect  health  being  much  affected  by 
such  a  charge,  because  his  complexion  and  conduct  must  amply  refute 
it.  But  were  it  true,  to  what  does  it  amount  T — ^to  an  impeacnment  of 
a  liver  complaint.  '  I  will  teU  it  to  the  world,*  exclaimed  the  learned 
Smelfungus :  '  you  had  better  (said  I)  tell  it  to  your  physician.*  There 
is  nothing  dishonourable  in  such  a  disorder,  which  is  more  pecoliaily 
the  malady  of  students.  It  has  been  the  complaint  of  the  good,  and 
the  wise,  and  the  witty,  and  even  of  the  gay.  Regnard,  the  author  of 
the  last  French  comedy  after  Moliere,  was  atrabilarious,  and  Moliere 
himself  saturnine.  Dr.  Johnson,  Gray,  and  Bums  were  all  more  or 
less  affected  bv  it  occasionally.  It  was  the  prelude  to  the  more  awful 
malady  of  Collins,  Cowper,  Swift,  and  Smart ;  but  it  by  no  meana 
follows  that  a  partial  affliction  of  this  disorder  is  to  terminate  like 
theirs.    But  even  were  it  so, 

*  Nor  best,  nor  wisest,  are  exempt  from  thee^ 
Folly — Folly 's  only  free.' 

PINI08B. 


•♦••*•*.    Mendehlson  and  Bayle  were  at 

times  so  overcome  with  this  depression  as  to  be  obliged  to  recur  to 

seeing  *  puppet-shows,'  and  '  counting  tiles  upon  the  opposite  hoiyioa/ 

to  divert  tnemselves.    Dr.  Johnson,  at  times,  *  would  have  girena 

limb  to  recover  his  spirits.* 

•  ♦••••• 

**  In  page  14  we  have  a  large  assertion  that '  the  Eloisa  alone  ia  auA 
ficieut  to  convict  him  (Pope)  of  eross  licentiousness.^  Tlras,  out  it 
comes  at  last — Mr.  B.  does  accuse  Pope  of '  ^ross  licentioonieMt*  and 
grounds  the  charge  upon  a  Poem.  The  licentiousness  ia  a  *  grand 
peut^tre,'  according  to  the  turn  of  the  times  being : — the  ^t^siiiest  I 
deny.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  believe  that  such  a  subject  never  wat, 
nor  ever  could  be,  treated  by  any  poet  with  so  much  delicacy  mingled 
with,  at  the  same  time,  such  true  and  intense  passion-  Is  the  *  Atys* 
of  Catullus  licentious  ?  No,  nor  even  gross ;  and  yet  Catullus  ia  often 
a  coarse  writer.  The  subject  is  nearly  the  same,  except  that  Atys 
was  the  suicide  of  his  manhood,  and  Abelard  the  victim. 

^  The  '  licentiousness*  of  the  story  was  not  Pope's,— it  waa  a  fact. 
All  that  it  had  of  gross  he  has  softened ;  all  that  it  had  of  indelicate 
he  has  purified ;  dl  that  it  had  of  passionate  he  has  beautified ;  ill 
that  it  had  of  holy  he  has  hallowea.  Mr.  Campbell  has  adminUy 
marked  this  in  a  few  words  (I  quote  from  memory),  in  drawing  tilt 


distinction  between  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  pointing  out  where  Dtyden 
was  wanting.  '  I  Cear,*  says  he, '  that  had  tne  subject  of  *  Eloiaa*  #li*m 
into  his  (Dryden*s)  hands,  that  he  would  have  given  us  but  a  coont 
draft  of  her  passion.'  Never  was  the  delicacy  of  Pope  eo  muck 
shown  as  in  this  poem.    With  the  facts  and  the  letters  oi  « Eloiaa*  bi 
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has  done  what  no  other  mind  but  that  of  the  best  and  purest  of  poets 
could  have  accomplished  with  such  materials.  Ovid,  Sappho  (in  Uie 
Ode  called  hers)— all  that  we  have  of  ancient,  all  that  we  have  of  mo- 
dem poetry,  sinks  into  nothing  compared  with  him  in  this  production. 
*'  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  trash  about  *  licentiousness.'  Is  not 
'  Anacreon'  taught  in  our  schools  ? — translated,  praised,  and  edited  I 
•  •  •  •  •  and  are  the  English  schools  or  the  English  women  the 
more  corrupt  for  all  this  1  When  you  have  thrown  the  ancients  into 
the  (ire,  it  will  be  time  to  denounce  the  modems.  '  Licentiousness  !* 
— there  is  more  real  mischief  and  sapping  licentiousness  in  a  single 
French  prose  novel,  in  a  Moravian  hymn,  or  a  German  comedy,  than 
in  all  the  actual  poetry  that  ever  was  penned  or  poured  forth  smce  the 
rhapsodies  of  Orpheus.  The  sentimental  anatomy  of  Rousseau  and 
Mad.  de  S.  are  far  more  formidable  than  any  quantity  of  verse.  They 
are  so,  because  they  sap  the  principles  by  reasoning  upon  the  pcM- 
sions;  whereas  poetry  is  in  itself  passion,  and  does  not  systematize. 
It  assails,  but  does  not  argue;  it  may  be  wrong,  but  it  does  not  assume 
pretensions  to  optimism.'" 

Mr.  Bowles  having,  in  his  pamphlet,  complained  of  some  anony- 
mous communication  which  he  had  received.  Lord  Byron  thus  com- 
ments on  the  circumstance. 

''  I  agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  the  intention  was  to  annpy  him ;  but  I 
fear  that  this  was  answered  by  his  notice  of  the  reception  of  the  cri- 
ticism. An  anonymous  writer  has  but  one  means  of  knowing  .the 
effect  of  his  attnck.  In  this  he  has  the  superiority  over  the  viper;  he 
knows  that  his  poison  has  taken  effect  when  he  hears  the  victim  cry; 
— the  adder  is  deaf.  The  best  reply  to  an  anonymous  intimation  is 
to  take  no  notice  directly  nor  indirectlv.  I  wish  Mr.  B.  could  see 
only  one  or  two  of  the  thousand  which  1  have  received  in  the  course 
of  a  literary  life,  which,  though  begun  early,  has  not  yet  extended  to 
a  third  part  of  his  existence  as  an  author.  I  speak  of  literary  life 
only ; — were  I  to  add  personal,  I  might  double  the  amount  of  anonV' 
mous  letters.  If  he  could  but  see  the  violence,  the  threats,  the  absura- 
ity  of  the  whole  thing,  he  would  laugh,  and  so  should  I,  and  thus  be 
both  gainers. 

^  To  keep  up  the  farce,  within  the  last  month  of  this  present  writ- 
ing (1831),  I  have  had  my  life  threatened  in  the  same  way  which  me- 
naced Mr.  B.'s  fame,  excepting  (hat  the  anonymous  denunciation  was 
addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Romagna,  instead  of  to  *  *  *  *. 
I  append  the  menace  in  all  its  barbaric  but  literal  Italian,  that  Mr.  B. 
may  be  convinced ;  and  as  this  is  the  only '  promise  to  pay'  which  the 
Italians  ever  keep,  so  my  person  has  been  at  least  as  much  exposed 
to  '  a  shot  in  the  gloaming'  from  '  John  Heatherblutter'  (see  Waver- 
ley),  as  ever  Mr.  B.'s  glory  was  from  an  editor.  I  am,  nevertheless, 
on  horseback  and  lonely  for  some  hours  {one  of  them  twilight)  in 
the  forest  daily ;  and  this,  because  it  was  my  '  custom  in  the  after- 
noon,' and  that  I  believe  if  the  tyrant  cannot  escape  amid  his  guards 
(should  it  be  so  written),  so  the  humbler  individual  would  find  precau- 
tions useless." 

The  following  just  tribute  to  my  Reverend  friend's  merits  as  a  poet 
I  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  extracting. 

"  Mr.  Bowles  has  no  reason  to  *  saccomb'  but  to  Mr.  Bowles.    As 
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a  poet,  the  authorof  *  the  Missionary'  may  compete  with  the  foremost 
oi  his  contemporaries.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  all  my  previous  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Bowles's  poetry  were  'written  lone  bofore  the  publication 
of  his  last  and  best  poem ;  and  that  a  poet's  JcLst  poem  should  be  his 
best,  is  his  highest  praise.  But,  however,  he  may  duly  and  honour- 
ably rank  with  his  living  rivals,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

Among  various  Addenda  for  this  pamphlet,  sent  at  different  times  to 
Mr.  Murray,  I  find  the  following  curious  passages. 

'*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  after  all  this  outcry  about  *  in-door 
nature'  and  '  artificial  images,'  Pope  was  the  principal  inventor  of  that 
boast  of  the  English,  Modern  Gardening,  He  diviaes  his  honour  with 
Milton.  Hear  Warton : — *  It  hence  appears  that  this  enchanting'  art 
of  modern  gardening,  in  which  this  kingdom  claims  a  preference  over 
every  nation  in  Europe,  chiefly  owes  its  origin  and  its  improvements 
to  two  great  poets,  Milton  and  Pope.'* 

"Walpole  (no  friend  to  Pope)  assorts  that  Pope  formed  KenC$  taste* 
and  tliat  Kent  was  llie  artist  to  whom  tlie  Englisli  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  diffusing  *  a  taste  in  laying  out  grounds.'  The  design  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  garden  was  copied  from  Pope^s  at  Twickenham.  Warton 
applauds  *  his  singular  eflbrt  of  art  and  taste,  in  impressing  so  much 
variety  and  scenery  on  a  spot  of  five  acres.'  Pope  was  \\ie  first  who 
ridiculed  the  *  formal,  Frcn(;h,  Dutch,  false,  and  unnatural  taste  ingaiw 
dening,'  both  in  prose  and  verse.    (See,  for  the  former,  the  *  Guardian.*) 

"  *  Pope  has  given  not  only  some  of  our^r*^  but  best  rules  and  obser- 
vations on  Architecture  and  Gardening,''  (See  Wartou's  Essay,  toL 
ii.  p.  237,  &c.  &;c.) 

"  Now,  is  it  not  a  shame,  affer  this,  to  hear  our  Lakers  in  •  Kendal 
ereeu,'  and  our  Bucolical  (-ockneys,  crying  out  (the  latter  in  a  wil- 
derness of  bricks  and  mortar)  about  *  Nature,'  and  Pope's  *  artificial 
in-door  habits  V  Pope  had  seen  all  of  nature  that  England  alone  can 
supply.  He  was  bred  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  amid  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  Eton ;  he  lived  familiarly  and  frequently  at  the  countiy 
seats  of  Bathurst,  Cobham,  Burlington,  Peterborough,  Digby,  and 
Bolingbroke ;  among  whose  seats  wris  to  be  numbered  iSfowe.  He 
made  his  own  little  '  five  acres'  a  model  to  Pnnces,  and  to  the  first  of 
our  artists  who  imitated  nature.  Warton  thinks,  *  that  the  most  en« 
gaging  of  KenCs  works  was  also  plaimed  on  the  model  of  Pope's^— 
at  least  in  the  opening  and  retiring  shades  of  Venus's  Vaie.* 

"  It  is  true  that  Pope  was  infirm  and  deformed ;  but  he  could  walk« 
and  he  could  ride  (he  rode  to  Oxford  from  London  at  a  stretch),  and 
he  was  famous  for  an  exquisite  eye.  On  a  tree  at  Lord  Bathurst's  is 
carved,  *  Here  Pope  sang,' — he  composed  beneath  it.  Boliiigbroke«  in 
one  of  his  letters,  represents  them  both  writing  in  the  hay-field.  No 
poet  ever  admired  Nature  more,  or  used  her  better,  than  Pope  has  done* 
as  I  will  undertake  to  prove  from  liis  works,  prose  and  verse^  if  not 
anticipated  in  so  easy  and  agreeable  a  labour.  I  remember  a  l^assago 
in  Walpole,  somewhere,  of  a  gentleman  who  wished  to  give  directions 


I    I  1     u   ,       ■,  .   y  ,,     .  ^  impression 

wnicn  he  had  made  on  a  comm(»n-mni(ied  man.    But  1  have  already 

quoted  Warton  and  Wal|)ole  {both  his  enemies),  and,  were  it  necessary, 
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I  could  amply  quote  Pope  himself  for  such  tributes  to  Mature  as  no 
poet  of  tlie  present  day  has  even  approached. 

"  His  various  excellence  is  really  wonderful :  architecture,  painting, 
gardenings  all  are  alike  subject  to  his  genius.  Be  it  remembered,  that 
English  gardening  is  the  purposed  perfectioning  of  niggard  JVo/tcrey 
and  that  without  it  England  is  but  a  hedge-and-ditch,  double-post- 
and-rail,  Hounslow-heath  and  Clapham-common  sort  of  country,  since 
the  principal  forests  have  been  felled.  It  is,  in  general,  far  from  a 
picturesque  country.  The  case  is  diflferent  with  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland;  and  I  except  also  the  lake  counties  and  Derbyshire, 
together  with  Eton,  Windsor,  and  my  own  dear  Harrow  on  the  Hill, 
and  some  spots  near  the  coast.  In  the  present  rank  fertility  of  *  great 
poets  of  the  age,'    and  *  schools  of  poetry' — a    word  which,  like 

*  schools  of  eloquence'  and  of  *  philosophy,'  is  never  introduced  till  the 
decay  of  the  art  has  increased  with  the  number  of  its  professors— in 
the  present  day,  then,  there  have  sprung  up  two  sorts  of  Naturals  ;— 
the  Lakers,  who  whine  about  Nature  because  they  live  in  Cumber- 
land ;  and  their  under-sect  (which  some  one  has  maliciously  called  the 

*  Cockney  School'),  who  are  enthusiastical  for  the  country  because 
they  live  in  London.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  rustical  founders 
are  rather  anxious  to  disclaim  any  connexion  with  their  metropolitan 
followers,  whom  they  ungraciously  review,  and  call  cockneys,  athe- 
ists, foolish  fellows,  bad  writers,  and  other  hard  names  not  less  un- 
grateful than  unjust.  I  can  understand  the  pretensions  of  the  aquatic 
gentlemen  of  Windermere  to  what  Mr.  B  •  •  terras  ^  erUummusy,  for 
lakes,  and  mountains,  and  daffodils,  and  buttercups ;  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  appriz(*(I  of  tiie  foundation  of  th(;  London  propensities  of 
their  imitative  hroihren  to  tlie  same  'high  argument.'  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  and  C/oleridge  have  rambled  over  half  fJurope,  and  seen 
Nature  in  most  of  her  varieties  (although  I  think  that  they  have  oc- 
casionally uot  used  her  very  well) ;  but  what  on  earth — of  ^rth,  and 
sea,  and  Nature — have  the  others  seen?  Not  a  half,  nor  a  Ifenth  part 
so  much  as  Pope.  While  they  sneer  at  his  Windsor  Forest,  have  tney 
ever  seen  any  thing  of  Windsor  except  its  brick  ?        *        •        • 

*•  When  they  have  really  seen  life — when  they  have  felt  it— when 
they  have  travelled  beyond  the  far  distant  boundaries  of  the  wilds  of 
Mitldlesex — when  they  have  overpassed  the  Alns  of  Highgate,  and 
traced  to  its  sources  the  Nile  of  the  New  River — tnen,  and  not  till  then* 
can  it  properly  be  permitted  to  them  to  despise  Pope ;  who  had,  if  not 
in  Wales,  been  near  il,  when  he  described  so  beautifully  the  ^arljAciaP 
works  of  the  Benefactor  of  Nature  and  mankind,  the  '  Man  of  Ross/ 
whose  picture,  still  suspended  in  the  parlourof  theinn,  I  have  so  often 
contemplated  with  reverence  for  his  memory,  and  admiration  of  the 
poet,  without  whom  even  his  own  still  ejusting  good  works  could 
hardly  have  preserved  his  honest  renown.  *^         •  •  • 

**  If  they  had  said  nothing  of  Pope,  they  mif^ht  have  remained 
'  alone  with  their  glory'  for  aught  I  should  have  said  or  thought  about 
them  or  their  nonsense.  But  if  they  interfere  with  the  little  *  Nightin- 
gale' of  Twickenham,  they  may  find  others  who  will  bear  it— /won't. 
Neither  time,  nor  distance,  nor  grief,  nor  age  can  ever  diminish  my 
veneration  for  him,  who  is  the  great  moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  au 
climes,  of  all  feelings,  and  of  all  stages  of  existence.  The  delight  of  my 
boyhood,  the  study  of  my  manhood,  perhaps  (if  allowed  to  me  to  attain 
it)  he  may  be  the  consolation  of  my  age.  His  poetry  is  the  Book  of 
Life.    Without  canting,  and  yet  without  neglecting,  religion*  he  hu 
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assembled  all  that  a  good  and  great  man  can  gather  together  of  moral 
wisdom  clothed  in  consummate  beauty.    Sir  W  illiam  Temple  observes, 

•  That  of  all  the  members  of  mankind  that  live  within  the  compass  of  a 
thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  is  bom  capable  of  making^  a  greai 
poet,  tiiere  may  be  a  thousand  born  capable  of  making  as  great  grenerals 
and  ministers  of  state  as  any  in  story.*  Here  is  a  statesman's  opinion 
of  poetry :  it  is  honourable  to  him  and  to  the  art.  Such  a  *  poet  of  a 
thousand  years'  was  Pope.  A  thousand  years  will  roll  away  before 
such  another  can  be  hoped  for  in  our  literature.  But  it  can  xvant  them 
— he  himself  is  a  literature. 

"  One  word  upon  his  so  brutally-abused  translation  of  Homer.  *  Dr. 
Clarke,  whose  critical  exactness  is  well  known,  has  not  been  able  to 
point  out  above  three  or  four  mistakes  in  the  iense  through  the  whole 
Iliad.  The  real  faults  of  the  translation  are  of  a  different  kind.*  So 
says  Warton,  himself  a  scholar.  It  appears  by  this,  then,  that  he 
avoided  the  chief  fault  of  a  translator.  As  to  its  other  faults,  thejr 
consist  in  his  having  made  a  beautiful  English  poem  of  a  sublime  Greek 
one.  It  will  always  hold.  Cowper  and  all  the  rest  of  the  blank  pre- 
tenders may  do  their  best  and  their  worst :  they  will  never  wrench 
Pope  from  the  hands  of  a  single  reader  of  sense  and  feeling-. 

"  The  grand  distinction  of  the  under-forms  of  tlie  new  school  of 
poets  is  their  vulgarity.  But  this  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  coarte^ 
but  *  Shabby-genteel,'  as  it  is  termed.  A  man  may  be  coarse  and  yel 
not  vulgar,  and  the  reverse.  Burns  is  often  coarse,  but  never  lyttlgart 
Chatlerton  is  never  vulgar,  nor  Wordsworth,  nor  the  higher  of  the 
Lake  school,  though  they  treat  of  low  life  in  all  its  branches.  It  ism 
their^ncry  that  the  new  under-school  are  mo^  vulgar,  and  they  may 
be  known  by  this  at  once ;  as  what  we  called  at  Harrow  *  a  Sunday 
blond'  might  be  easily  distinguished  from  a  gentleman,  although  his 
clothes  might  be  the  better  cut,  and  his  boots  the  best  blackened,  of 
the  two :— probably  because  he  made  the  one  or  cleaned  the  other  with 
his  own  hands. 

**  In  the  present  case,  I  speak  of  writing,  not  of  persons.  Of  the 
latter,  I  know  nothing ;  of  the  former,  I  judge  as  it  is  found.       *         * 

•  •  They  may  be  honourable  and  gentlemanly  men,  for  what  I 
know,  but  the  latter  quality  is  studiously  excluded  from  tbeir  publics* 
tions.  They  remind  me  of  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Miss  Broughtons  at  the 
Hampstead  Assembly,  in  *  Evelina.'  In  these  things  (in  private  life, 
at  least)  1  pretend  to  some  small  ex()erience ;  because,  in  the  course 
of  my  youth,  I  have  seen  a  little  of  all  sorts  of  society,  from  the  Chris- 
tian prince  and  the  Mussulman  sultan  and  pacha,  and  the  hig-her  ranks 
of  their  countries,  down  to  the  London  boxer,  the  ^Jlash  ami  the  tM^,* 
the  Spanish  muleteer,  the  wandering  Turkish  dt'rvise,  the  Scottish  Hig-h« 
lander,  and  the  Albanian  robber; — to  say  nothing  of  the  curious  varie- 
ties  of  Italian  social  life.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume  that  there  are 
now,  or  can  be,  such  a  thing  as  an  aristocracy  of  poets ;  but  there  t*  a 
nobility  of  thought  and  of  stylt%  ojK'n  to  all  stations,  and  derived  partly 
from  talent,  and  partly  fn)ni  education, — wliicli  is  to  be  found  in 
Shakspeare,  and  Pope,  and  Burns,  no  less  than  in  Dante  and  Alfieri, 
but  which  is  nowh«re  to  be  prrceivctl  in  the  moc  k  birds  and  bards  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  little  chorus.  If  I  were  asked  to  define  what  this  gentle- 
manliness  is,  I  should  say  that  it  is  only  to  l>e  defined  by  exaniplet— 
of  those  who  have  it,  and  those  who  have  it  not.  In  life,  I  shoiud  say 
that  most  military  men  have  it,  and  few  naval :  that  several  men  of 
rank  ha?e  it,  and  uiw  lawyers ;  that  it  is  more  frequent  among  authon 
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than  divines  (when  they  are  not  pedants) ;  that /enctti^-masteni  have 
more  of  it  than  dancingr.masters,  and  sine^ers  than  players ;  and  that 
(if  it  be  not  an  Irishman  to  say  so)  it  is  mr  more  generally  diffused 
among  women  than  among  men..  In  poetry,  as  well  as  writing  in 
general,  it  will  never  make  entirely  a  poet  or  a  poem :  but  neither  poet 
nor  poem  will  ever  be  good  for  any  thing  without  it.  It  is  the  saU 
of  society,  and  the  seasoning  of  composition.  Vulgarity  is  far  worse 
than  downright  blackguardtm ;  for  the  latter  comprehends  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  strong  sense  at  times ;  while  the  former  is  a  sad  abortive 
attempt  at  all  things,  *  signifying  nothing.*  It  does  not  depend  upon 
low  themes,  or  even  low  language,  for  Fielding  revels  in  both  ;— but 
is  he  ever  vulear  ?  No.  You  see  the  man  of  education,  the  gentleman, 
and  the  scholar,  sporting  with  his  subject, — its  master,  not  its  slave. 
Your  vulgar  writer  is  always  most  vulgar,  the  higher  his  subject ;  as 
the  man  who  showed  the  menagerie  at  Pidcock's  was  wont  to  say, 
*  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  Eagle  of  the  iSim,  from  Archangel  in  Russia : 
the  oitertr  it  is,  the  igherer  he  flies.' " 

In  a  note  on  a  passage  relative  to  Pope's  lines  upon  Lady  Mary  W 
Montague,  he  says — 

"  I  think  that  I  could  show,  if  necessary,  that  Lady  Mary  W.  Mon- 
tague was  also  greatly  to  blame  in  that  quarrel,  no^  for  having  rejected, 
but  for  having  encouraged  him ;  but  I  would  rather  decline  the  task — 
though  she  should  have  remembered  her  own  line,  ^He  comes  too  near^ 
that  comes  to  be  denied,^  I  admire  her  so  much — her  beauty,  her  talents 
—that  1  should  do  this  reluctantly.  I,  besides,  am  so  attached  to  the 
very  name  of  Mary,  that  as  Johnson  once  said,  *  If  you  called  a  dog 
Harvey,  I  should  love  him ;'  so,  if  you  were  to  call  a  female  of  the 
same  species  *  Mary,'  I  should  love  it  better  than  others  (biped  or 
quadruped)  of  the  same  sex  with  a  different  appellation.  She  was 
an  extraordinary  woman :  she  could  translate  Ejncteiust  and  yet  writd 
a  song  worthy  of  Aristippus.    The  lines, 

'  And  when  the  long  hours  of  the  public  are  past. 
And  we  meet,  with  champagne  and  chicken,  at  last. 
May  every  fond  pleasure  that  moment  endear ! 
Be  banish'd  afar  both  discretion  and  fear ! 
Forgetting  or  scorning  the  airs  of  the  crowd. 
He  may  cease  to  be  formal,  and  I  to  be  proud. 
Till,'  &c.  &c. 

There,  Mr.  Bowles ! — what  say  you  to  such  a  supper  with  such  a  wo- 
man ?  and  her  own  description  too  1  Is  not  her  *  champagne  and 
chicken'  worth  a  forest  or  two  1  Is  it  not  poetry  1  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  stanza  contains  the  ^pur^e'  of  the  whole  philosophy  of  Epi- 
curus ; — I  mean  the  practical  nhilosophy  of  his  school,  not  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  master;  for  I  have  been  too  long  at  the  university  not  to 
know  that  the  philosopher  was  himself  a  moderate  man.  But,  alter 
all,  would  not  some  of  us  have  been  as  great  fools  as  Pope  ?  For 
my  part,  I  wonder  that,  with  his  c^uick  feelings,  her  coquetry,  and  hig 
di8ap{)ointment,  he  did  no  more, — instead  of  writing  some  lines,  which 
are  to  be  condenmed  if  false,  and  regretted  if  true." 
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LETTER  CCCCXXIV. 

TO   MR.  HOPPNER. 

'    <' Ravenna,  May  11th,  1821. 

*'  If  I  had  but  known  your  notion  about  Switzerland  before,  I  should 
have  adopted  it  at  once.  As  it  is,  I  shall  let  the  child  remain  in  her 
convent,  where  she  seems  healthy  and  happy,  for  the  present ;  but  I 
shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  tnmdre,  when  you  are  m  the  cantons, 
about  the  usual  and  better  modes  of  education  there  for  females,  and 
let  me  know  the  result  of  your  opinions.  It  is  some  consolation  that 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley  have  written  to  approve  entirely  my  placing' 
the  child  \yith  the  nuns  for  the  present.  •  I  can  refer  to  my  whole 
\  conduct,  as  having  neither  spared  care,  kindness,  nor  expense,  since 
the  child  was  sent  to  me.  The  people  may  say  what  they  please,  I 
'  must  content  myself  with  not  deserving  (in  this  instance)  that  they 
should  speak  ill. 

'*  The  place  is  a  country  town,  in  a  good  air,  where  there  is  a  large 
establishment  for  education,  and  many  children,  some  of  consider- 
able rank,  placed  in  it.  As  a  country  town,  it  is  less  liable  to  objec* 
tions  of  every  kind.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  the  moral 
defect  in  Italy  does  not  proceed  from  a  conventual  education, — because, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  they  came  out  of  their  convents  innocent 
even  to  ignorance  of  moral  evil, — ^but  to  the  state  of  society  into  which 
they  are  directly  plunged  on  coming  out  of  it.  It  is  like  educating  an 
infant  on  a  mountain-top,  and  then  taking  him  to  the  sea  and  throwing' 
him  into  it  and  desiring  him  to  swim.  The  evil,  however,  though  still 
too  general,  is  partly  wearing  away,  as  the  women  are  more  per- 
mitted  to  marry  from  attachment :  this  is,  I  believe,  the  case  also  in 
France.  And,  after  all,  what  is  the  higher  society  of  England  1  Ac- 
cording to  my  own  experience,  and  to  all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard 
(and  I  have  lived  there  in  the  very  highest  and  what  is  called  the  best)y 
no  way  of  life  can  be  more  corrupt.  In  Italy,  however,  it  is,  or  rather 
was,  more  systematized ;  but  nofw,  they  themselves  are  ashamed  of 
regular  Serventism.  In  England,  the  only  homage  which  they  pay 
to  virtue  is  hypocrisy.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  tone  of  high  life, — 
the  middle  ranks  may  be  very  virtuous. 

"  1  have  not  got  any  copy  (nor  have  yet  had)  of  the  letter  on  Bowles ; 
of  course  I  should  be  delighted  to  send  it  to  you.  How  is  Mrs.  H.  1 
well  again,  I  hope.  Let  me  know  when  you  set  out.  1  regret  that  I 
cannot  meet  you  in  the  Bernese  Alps  this  summer,  as  I  once  hoped 
and  intended.    With  my  best  respects  to  Madam, 

'*  I  am  ever,  &c 

"  P.S.  I  gave  to  a  musicianer  a  letter  for  you  some  time  ago— -has  he 
presented  himself?  Perhaps  you  could  introduce  him  to  the  In^rams 
and  other  dilettanti.  He  is  simple  and  unassuming — ^two  strange 
things  in  his  profession — and  he  fiddles  like  Orpheus  himself  or  Am- 
phion  :  H  is  a  pity  that  he  canH  make  Venice  dance  away  from  the 
brutal  tyrant  who  tramples  upon  it." 
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LETTER  CCCCXXV. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 


<4 


May  14th,  1821. 

'*  A  Milan  paper  states  that  the  play  has  been  represented  and  uni- 
versally condemned.  As  remonstrance  has  been  vain,  complaint 
would  be  useless.  I  presume,  however,  for  your  own  sake  {if  not  for 
mine),  that  you  and  my  other  friends  will  have  at  least  published  my 
different  protests  a^inst  its  being  brought  upon  the  stage  at  all ;  and 
have  shown  that  Eliiston  (in  spite  of  the  writer)  forced  it  upon  the 
theatre/  It  would  be  nonsense  to  say  tliat  this  has  not  vexed  me  a 
good  d^al,  but  I  am  not  dejected,  and  I  shall  not  take  the  usual  resource 
of  blaming  the  public  (which  was  in  the  right),  or  my  friends  for  not 
preventing — what  they  could  not  help,  nor  I  neither — 2l  forced  repre- 
sentation by  a  speculating  manager,  it  is  a  pity  that  you  did  not 
show  them  its  unfitness  for  the  stage  before  the  play  was  pu6/t>W,aQd 
exact  a  promise  from  the  managers  not  to  act  it.  In  case  of  their 
refusal,  we  would  not  have  published  it  at  all.    But  this  is  too  late. 

•*  Yours. 

"P.S.  I  enclose  Mr.  Bowles's  letters;  thank  him  in  my  name  for 
their  candour  and  kindness. — Also  a  letter  for  Hodgson,  which  pray 
forward.  The  Milan  paper  states  that  1  *  brought  forward  the  play !  !r 
This  is  pleasanter  still.  But  do  n't  let  yourself  be  worried  about 
it ;  and  if  (as  is  likely)  the  folly  of  EUiston  checks  the  sale,  I  am 
ready  to  make  any  deduction,  or  the  entire  cancel  of  your  agreement* 

**  You  will  of  course  not  publish  my  defence  of  Gilchrist,  as,  after 
Bowles's  good-humour  upon  the  subject,  it  would  be  too  savage. 

^  Let  me  hear  from  you  the  particulars ;  for,  as  yet,  I  have  only  the 
simple  fac^. 

"If  you  knew  what  I  have  had  to  go  through  here, on  accomit  of 
the  failure  of  these  rascally  Neapolitans,  you  would  be  amused:  but 
it  is  now  apparently  over.  They  seemed  disposed  to  throw  the  whole 
project  and  plans  of  these  parts  upon  me  chiefly." 


LETTER  CCCCXXVL 

TO   MR.   MOORE. 

"May  14th,  1821. 

"  If  any  part  of  the  letter  to  Bowles  has  (unintentionallv,  as  far  as 
I  remember  the  contents)  vexed  you,  you  are  fully  avenged ;  fori  see 
by  an  Italian  paper  that,  notwithstanding  all  my  remonstrances 
through  all  my  friends  (and  yourself  among  the  rest),  the  managers 
persisted  in  attempting  the  tragedy,  and  that  it  has  been  '  unanimously 
nissed  ! !'  This  is  the  consolatory  phrase  of  the  Milan  paper  (which 
detests  me  cordially,  and  abuses  me,  on  all  occasions,  as  a  Liberal), 
with  the  addition,  that  /'brought  the  play  out'  of  my  own  good-will. 

"  All  this  is  vexatious  enough,  and  seems  a  sort  of  dramatic  Cal- 
vinism— predestined  damnation,  without  a  sinner's  own  fault.  I  took 
all  the  pains  poor  mortal  could  to  prevent  this  inevitable  catastrophe 
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*^  Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  compenaalioii  Mr.  Elliston 
would  make  me,  not  only  for  dngipng  my  writingv  on  the  stum  in 
five  days,  but  for  being  the  cause  thiat  I  was  kepi  forjhwr  days  ilrom 
Sunday  to  Thursday  morning,  the  only  post  days)  m  the  bdi^  thai 
the  traetdy  had  been  acted  and  '  unanimously  hissed  ;*  and  this  with 
the  addition  that  I  *  had  brought  it  upon  the  stage,*  and  consequently 
that  none  of  my  friends  had  attended  to  my  reauest  to  the  contrary. 
Suppose  that  I  had  burst  a  blood-vessel,  like  John  Keats,  or  blown 
my  brains  out  in  a  fit  of  rage, — neither  of  which  would  have  bem 
unlikely  a  few  years  ago.  At  present  I  am,  luckily,  cahner  than  I 
used  to  be,  and  yet  I  would  not  pass  those  four  days  over  again  fof^ 
I  know  not  what.* 


*  The  account,  given  by  Madame  Guiccioli,  of  hii  anxiety  on  this 
■ion  folly  corroborateB  hii  own : — **  Hia  quiet  was,  in  ipite  of  himaelf,  often 
disturbed  by  public  events,  and  by  the  attacks  wbich,  principally  in  his  cha- 
racter of  author,  the  journals  levelled  at  him.  In  rain  did  he  protest  that 
he  was  indifferent  to  these  attacks.  The  impression  was,  it  is  tme,  bnl  mo- 
mentary, and  he,  from  a  feeling  of  noble  pride,  but  too  much  disdained  to 
reply  to  his  detractors.  But,  however  brief  his  annoyance  was,  it  was  snfi- 
ciently  acute  to  occasion  him  much  pain,  and  to  afflict  thots  who  loved  him. 
Every  occurrence  relative  to  the  bringing  Marino  Faiiero  on  the  stage  eaoaed 
him  excessive  inquietude.  On  the  occasion  of  an  article  in  the  Milan  Gsaetlo, 
in  which  mention  was  made  of  this  affair,  he  wrote  to  me  in  the  following 
manner : — *  You  will  see  here  confirmation  of  what  1  told  yon  the  other  day  1 
I  am  sacrificed  in  every  way,  without  knowing  thetf^or  the  t0Acr|^W«. 
The  tragedy  in  qucBtion  is  not  (nor  ever  was)  written  for,  or  adapted  to, 
the  stage  ;  nevertheless,  the  plan  is  not  romantic ;  It  is  rather  regular  thsa 
otherwise ; — in  point  of  unity  of  time,  indeed,  perfectly  regular,  and  faiHag 
but  slightly  in  unity  of  place.  You  well  know  whether  it  was  ever  my  int«n« 
tion  to  have  it  acted,  since  it  was  written  at  your  side,  and  at  a  period  as- 
suredly rather  more  tragical  to  me  as  a  man  than  as  an  mUkorg  for  ^om 
were  in  affliction  and  peril.  In  the  mean  time,  I  learn  from  yonr  Oaiotls 
that  a  cabal  and  party  has  been  formed,  while  I  myself  have  never  taken  Um 
slightest  step  in  the  business.  It  is  said  that  the  author  read  it  alood !  !1— 
here,  probably,  at  Ravenna  ? — and  to  whom  ?  pe Aaps  to  Fletcher ! ! !— that 
illustrious  literary  character,'  &c.  ftc" — ^  Ma  pero  la  sua  tranqoiUiti  oia 
sue  mal^rado  sovente  alterata  dalle  publiche  vicende,  e  dagli  attaohi  the 
spesso  si  direggevano  a  lui  nei  giomali  come  ad  autore  principalmente.  Era 
invano  che  egli  protestava  inc&fferenza  per  codesti  attaehL  L'impresaOBS 
non  era  <  vero  che  momentanea,  e  purtroppo  per  una  nobile  fiereiaa  sdegnava 
sempre  di  rispondere  ai  suoi  dettratori.  Ma  per  quanto  fosse  breve  qnaUa 
impressions  era  pero  assai  forte  per  farlo  molto  soff^ire  e  por  affliggere  qnsUI 
che  lo  amavano.  Tuttocio  che  ebbe  luogo  per  la  rappresentaxione  del  soo 
Marino  Faiiero  lo  inquieto  pure  moltissimo  e  dietro  ad  im  articolo  di  una 
Gazetta  di  Milano  in  cui  si  parlava  di  quelP  affile  egli  mi  icrisse  cosl— ^  £eeo 
la  verita  di  cio  che  io  vi  diss!  pochi  ^iomi  fa,  come  vengo  sacrificato  in  tatto 
le  maniere  senza  sapere  il  perehi  e  il  come.  La  tragedia  di  cui  si  parla  noo 
^  (e  non  era  mai)  ni  scritta  ne  adattata  al  teatro ;  ma  non  d  pero  romantieo 
il  dise^no,  d  piuttosto  regolare— >regolarissimo  per  TunitA  del  tempo,  e  man- 
can  do  poco  a  quella  del  site.  Voi  sapete  bene  se  io  aveva  intemioiis  di 
farla  rappresentare,  poichd  era  scritta  al  vostro  fianoo  e  nei  momonti  per 
certo  piu  tragiei  per  me  come  uomo  che  come  auiortj  perchA  set  eiavato  im 
affanno  ed  in  pericolo.  Intanto  sento  dalla  vostra  Gaaetta  che  sin  nataaaa 
cabala,  un  partito,  e  senza  ch'io  vi  abbia  presa  la  minima  parte.  8i  dies  tlw 
VavUort  nt  feet  la  ieitura  !  !  .'—qui  forse  ?  a  Ravenna .'— od  a  eU.^  fblBS  a 
Fletcher ! ! !— quel  iUustre  tittorato,*  Iec  Iec** 
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**  I  wrote  to  you  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  for  reproach  is  useless 
always,  and  irritaling— but  ray  feelings  were  very  much  hurt,  to  be 
dragged  like  a  gladiator  to  the  fate  of  a  gladiator  by  that  *  rttiarius^^ 
Mr.  EUiston.  As  to  his  defence  and  offers  of  compensation,  what  is 
all  this  to  the  purpose  1  It  is  like  Louis  the  XIV.,  who  insisted  upon 
buying  at  any  price  Algernon  Sydney's  horse,  and,  on  his  refusal,  on 
taking  it  by  force,  Sydney  shot  his  horse.  I  could  not  shoot  my  tra- 
gedy, but  I  would  have  flung  it  into  the  fire  rather  than  have  nad  it 
represented.    ' 

**  I  have  now  written  nearly  three  acts  of  another  (intending  to  com- 
plete it  in  five),  and  am  more  anxious  than  ever  to  be  preserved  from 
such  a  breach  of  all  literary  courtesy  and  gentlemanly  consideration. 

**  If  we  succeed,  well ;  if  not,  previous  to  any  future  publication  we 
will  request  a, promise  not  to  be  acted,  which  I  would  even  pay  for  (as 
money  is  their  object),  or  I  will  not  publish— which,  however,  you  will 
probably  not  much  regret. 

^  The  Chancellor  has  behaved  nobly.  You  have  also  conducted 
yourself  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ;  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  any  body  but  the  stage-players  and  their  proprietor.  I  was 
always  so  civil  to  EUiston  personally  that  he  ought  to  have  been  the 
last  to  attempt  to  injure  me. 

**  There  is  a  most  rattling  thunder-storm  pelting  away  at  this  present 
writing ;  so  that  I  write  neither  by  day,  nor  by  candle,  nor  torchlight* 
but  by  lightning  light :  the  flashes  are  as  brilliant  as  the  most  gaseous 
glow  of  the  gas-light  company.  My  chimney-board  has  just  been 
thrown  down  by  a  gust  of  wind:  I  thought  it  was  the  'Bold  Thunder* 
and  *  Brisk  Lightning'  in  person. — Three  of  us  would  be  too  many. 
There  it  goes— flash  again !  but 

'  I  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  unkindness ; 
I  never  gave  ye  franks,  nor  ccUI^d  upon  you  :* 


as  I  have  done  by  and  upon  Mr.  EUiston. 

**  Why  do  you  not  write  ?  You  should  at  least  send  me  a  line  of 
particulars :  I  know  nothing  yet  but  by  Galignani  and  the  Hoaourmble 
Douglas. 

**  Well,  and  how  does  our  Pope  controversy  go  on  ?  and  the  pam- 
phlet 1  It  is  impossible  to  write  any  news :  the  Austrian  scoundrels 
rummage  all  letters. 

^  P.S.  I  could  have  sent  you  a  good  deal  of  gossip  and  some  real 
information,  were  it  not  that  all  letters  pass  through  the  Barbarians* 
inspection,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  inform  them  of  any  thing  bat  my 
utter  abhorrence  of  them  and  theirs.  They  liave  only  conquered  by 
treachery,  however." 


LETTER  CCCCXXVIIL 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  Ravenna,  May  20th,  1831. 
"  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  week  I  have  received  English  letters 
and  papers,  by  which  I  perceive  that  what  I  took  for  an  Italian  irmlh 
is,  after  all,  a  French  lie  of  the  Gazette  de  France.    It  contains  two 
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ultn-falsehoodfl  in  aa  many  lines.  In  the  first  place^  Lord  B.  did  nol 
bring  forward  his  play,  but  opposed  the  same ;  and,  secondly,  it  was 
not  condemned,  but  is  continued  to  be  acted,  in  despite  of  publisher, 
author,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  (for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary)  of 
audience,  up  to  the  first  of  May,  at  least — the  latest  date  of  my  letters. 

«  You  win  oblige  ipe,  then,  by  causing  Mr.  Gazette  of  France  to  con- 
tradict himself,  which,  I  suppose,  he  is  used  to.  I  never  answer  a 
foreign  criiicism ;  but  this  is  a  mere  matter  offcLCt^  and  not  of  opinUmt. 
I  presume  that  you  have  English  and  French  mterest  enough  to  do  thUi 
for  me — thougo,  to  be  sure,  as  it  is  nothing  but  the  trwi  whieh  we 
wish  to  state,  the  insertion  may  be  more  difficult. 

"  As  I  have  written  to  you  often  lately  at  some  length,  I  won't  bore 


affair  in  its  real  aspect.    Believe  me  always  yours  ever  and  most 
afiectionately, 

«B™w.'» 

LETTER  CCCCXXIX. 

TO   MB.  BOPFirBB. 

''Ravenna,  May  25th,  1891. 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  what  you  say  of  Switzerland,  and 
will  ponder  upon  it.  I  would  rather  she  married  there  than  here  for 
that  matter.  For  fortune,  I  shall  make  it  all  that  I  can  spare  (if  I 
live  and  she  is  correct  in  her  conduct),  and  if  I  die  before  sne  is  set- 
tled, I  have  left  her  by  will  five  thousand  pounds,  which  is  a  fair  pro- 
vision wU  of  England  for  a  natural  child.  I  shall  increase  it  all  1  can, 
if  circumstances  permit  me ;  but,  of  course  (like  all  other  human 
things),  this  is  very  uncertain. 

**  You  will  oblige  me  very  much -by  interfering  to  have  the  rAcrs 
of  the  play-acting  stated,  as  these  scoundrels  appear  to  be  organizing 
a  svstem  of  abuse  a^inst  me  because  I  am  in  their  '  /itl.*  I  care 
nothing  for  ihtir  critictnth  but  the  matter  of  fact.  I  have  written^^Mr 
acts  of  another  tragedy,  so  you  see  they  canH  bully  me. 

^  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  they  actually  keep  a  /ill  of  all  indi- 
viduals in  Italy  who  dislike  them — it  must  be  numerous.  Their  sus- 
picions and  actual  alarms,  about  my  conduct  and  presumed  intentions 
m  the  late  row,  were  truly  ludicrous — though,  not  to  bore  you,  I 
touched  upon  them  lightly.  They  believed,  and  still  believe  here,  or 
affect  to  believe  it,  that  the  whole  plan  and  project  of  rising  was 
settled  by  me,  and  the  means  furnished,  &c.  &c.  All  this  was  more 
fomented  by  the  barbarian  agents,  who  are  numerous  here  (one  of 
tlicm  was  stabbed  yesterday,  by-the-way,  but  not  dangerously) :— «nd 
although,  when  the  Commandant  was  shot  here  before  my  door  in  De- 
cember, I  took  him  into  my  house,  where  he  had  evenr  assistance  tiU 
he  died  on  Fletcher^s  bed ;  and  idthough  not  one  of  them  dared  to 
receive  him  into  their  houses  but  myself;  they  leaving  him  to  perish 
in  the  night  in  the  streets,  they  put  up  a  paper  about  three  months 
ago,  denouncing  me  as  the  Chief  of  the  Liberals,  and  stirrinff  up  per> 
sons  to  assassinate  me.  But  this  shall  never  silence  nor  bully  niy 
opinions.    All  this  came  from  the  German  Barbarians.** 
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LETTER  CCCCXXX. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

''  Raveni^  May  d5tli,  1891. 

**  MR.  MORAY, 

**  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed  a  week  ago,  and  for  some  weeks  be- 
fore, 1  have  not  had  a  line  from  you :  now,  1  should  be  glad  to  know 
upon  what  principle  of  common  or  uncommon  feelins,  you  leafe  me 
without  any  information  but  what  I  derive  from  garbled  gazettes  ia 
English,  and  abusive  ones  in  Italian  (the  Germans  hating  me,  as  a 
coat'heaver\  while  all  this  kick-up  has  oeen  going  on  about  the  plajr? 
You  SHABBY  fellow ! ! !  Were  it  not  for  two  letters  from  Douglas  Km- 
naird,  I  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as  you  are  negligent. 

"  So,  I  hear  Bowles  has  been  abusing  Hobhouse  1  if  that 's  the  case, 
he  has  broken  the  truce,  like  Morillo's  successor,  and  I  will  cat  him 
out,  as  Cochrane  did  the  Esmeralda. 

*'  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed  packet  1  have  completed  (but  not 
copied  out)  four  acts  of  a  new  tragedy.  When  I  have  finished  the  fifth 
I  will  copy  it  out.  It  is  on  the  subject  of  *  Sardanapalus,*  the  last  king 
of  the  Assyrians.  The  words  Queen  and  Pavilion  occur,  but  it  is  not  an 
allusion  to  his  Britannic  Majffsty,  as  you  may  tremulously  imagine. 
This  you  will  one  day  sec  (if  I  finish  it),  as  I  have  made  Sardanapalus 
brave  (though  voluptuous,  as  history  represents  him),  and  also  as 
amiable  as  my  poor  powers  could  render  him : — so  that  it  could  neither 
be  truth  nor  satire  on  any  living  monarch.  I  have  strictly  preseryed 
all  the  unities  hitherto,  and  mean  to  continue  them  in  the  mili«  if  pos* 
sible ;  but  not  for  the  stage.  Yours,  in  haste  and  hatred,  you  shal:^ 
correspondent ! 

LETTER  CCCCXXXI. 

TO   MB.   MVBRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  May  tSth,  1891. 
**  Since  my  last  of  the  26th  or  25th,  I  have  dashed  off  my  fifth  act 
of  the  tnij^edy  called  *  Sardanapalus.'  But  now  conies  the  copying 
over,  which  may  prove  heavy  work — heavy  to  the  writer  as  to  the 
reader.  I  have  written  to  you  at  least  six  times  sans  answer,  which 
proves  you  to  be  a — bookseller.  I  pray  you  to  send  me  a  ropy  of  Mr. 
nranghani^s  reformation  of '  Langhome'^s  Plutarch.'  I  have  tne  Greek, 
which  is  somewhat  small  of  prim,  and  the  Italian,  which  is  too  heayy 
in  style,  and  as  false  us  a  Neapolitan  patriot  proclamation.  I  pray  3^011 
also  to  send  me  a  Life,  published  some  years  ago,  of  the  Ma^^ieiam 
Jlpolloniw  of  Tyana.  It  is  in  English,  and  1  think  edited  or  written 
by  what  Martin  Marprelate  calls  *  a  bouncing  priest.*  I  shall  tioobls 
you  no  farther  with  this  sheet  than  with  the  postage. 

"  Yours,  &e. 
••N 

"  P.S.  Since  I  wrote  this,  I  determined  to  enclose  it  (as  a  half  sheet) 
to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  who  wUl  have  the  goodness  to  forwud  it.  Betides^ 
it  saves  sealing-wax." 


•♦. 
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LETTER  CCCCXXXIL 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

^  Ravenna,  May  30th,  18S1. 

*'DBAR   MORAY, 

"  You  say  you  have  written  often :  I  have  only  received  yours  of 
the  eleventh,  which  is  very  short.  By  this  post,  in  Jive  packets,  I  send 
you  the  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus,  which  is  written  in  a  rough  hand: 
perhaps  Mrs.  Leigh  can  help  you  to  decipher  it.  You  will  please  to 
acknowledge  it  by  return  of  post.  You  will  remark  that  the  unities  are 
all  strictly  observed.  The  scene  passes  in  the  same  hall  always :  the 
time,  a  summtr^s  nighty  about  nine  hours,  or  less,  though  it  begins  before 
sunset  and  ends  after  sunrise.  In  the  third  act,  when  Sanianapalus 
calls  for  a  mirror  to  look  at  himself  in  his  armour,  recollect  to  quote 
the  Latin  passage  from  Juvenal  upon  Otho  (a  similar  character,  who 
did  the  same  thing)  :  Gifford  will  help  you  to  it.  The  trait  is  perhaps 
too  familiar,  but  it  is  historical  (of  Otho^  at  least),  and  natural  in  an 
effeminate  character.** 

LETTER  CCCCXXXIII. 

TO  MR.  HOPPNBR. 

«*  Ravenna,  May  31st,  1891. 

*^  I  enclose  you  another  letter,  which  will  only  confirm  what  I  have 
said  to  you. 

"  About  Allegra — 1  will  take  some  decisive  step  in  the  couree  of 
the  year ;  at  present,  she  is  so  happy  where  she  is,  that  perhaps  she 
had  better  have  her  alphabet  imparted  in  her  convent. 

^  What  you  say  of  the  Danie  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it — all  seem- 
ing to  be  merged  in  the  r<m  about  the  tragedy.  Continue  it ! — Alas ! 
what  could  Dante  himself  ncrao  prophesy  about  Italy  1  I  am  glad  yoa 
like  it,  however,  but  doubt  that  you  will  be  singular  in  your  opimon. 
My  new  tragedy  is  completed. 

**  The  B  •  •  is  righl, — I  ought  to  have  mentioned  her  humour  and 
amiability^  but  I  thought  at  her  sixty,  beauty  would  be  most  agreeable 
or  least  likely.  However,  it  shall  be  rectified  in  a  new  edition ;  and 
if  any  of  the  parties  have  either  looks  or  qualities  which  they  wish  to 
be  noticed,  let  me  have  a  minute  of  them.  I  have  no  private  nor  per- 
sonal dislike  to  Venice,  rather  the  contrary,  but  I  merely  speak  of  what 
is  the  subject  of  all  remarks  and  all  writers  upon  her  present  state* 
Let  me  hear  from  you  before  you  start.    Believe  me, 

"  Ever,  &c 

*'  P.S.  Did  you  receive  two  lettere  of  Douglas  Kinnaird's  in  an 
endorse  from  me  1  Remember  me  to  Mengaldo,  Soranzo,  and  all  who 
care  that  I  should  remember  them.  The  letter  alluded  to  in  the  en- 
closed, *  to  the  Cardincdj*  was  in  answer  to  some  queries  of  the  govern- 
ment, about  a  poor  devil  of  a  Neapolitan,  arrested  at  Sinigaglia  on 
suspicion,  who  came  to  beg  of  me  here ;  being  without  breeches,  and 
consequently  without  pockets  for  halfpence,  1  relieved  and  forwarded 
him-  to  his  country,  and  they  arrested  nim  at  Pesaro  on  suspicion,  and 
have  since  interrogated  me  (civilly  and  poUteljy  ho we?er)«  about  him* 

Vol.  IL— Y 
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1  sent  them  the  poor  man's  petition,  and  such  infonnation  as  I  had 
about  him,  which,  1  trusty  will  get  him  out  again,  that  is  to  say,  if  they 
gire  him  a  fair  hearing. 

"  I  am  content  with  the  article.  Pray,  did  you  receive,  some  posts 
ago,  Moore's  lines,  which  I  enclosed  to  you,  written  at  Paris  !** 

LETTER  CCCCXXXIV. 

TO  MR.  MOORC* 

'*  Ravenna,  Jane  4thy  1891. 
**  You  have  not  written  lately,  as  is  the  usual  custom  with  literary 
gentlemen  to  console  their  friends  with  their  observations  in  cases  of 
magnitude.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  sent  you  my  '  Elegy  on  the 
recovery  of  Lady  •  • ;' — 

"  Behold  the  blessings  of  a  lucky  lot— 
My  play  is  damn'd,  and  Lady  •  •  noU 

"  The  papers  (and  perhaps  your  letters)  will  have  put  you  in  pos- 
session of  Must<»r  Eiliston's  dramatic  beliaviour.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  play  WAsJiUed  for  tlie  stage  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  is  the  tailor 
upon  such  occasions,  and  will  have  taken  measure  with  his  usual 
accuracy.  I  hear  that  it  is  still  continued  to  be  performed — a  piece  of 
obstinacy  for  which  it  is  sonic  consolation  to  think  that  the  discourt- 
eous histrio  will  be  out  of  pocket. 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  finished  another  tragedy 
in  Jive  acts,  observing  all  the  unities  strictly.  It  is  called '  Sardana- 
palus,'  and  was  sent  by  last  post  to  England.  It  is  not/or  the  stage, 
any  more  than  the  other  was  intended  for  it, — ^and  I  shall  take  better 
care  this  time  that  they  do  n't  get  hold  on  't. 

*'  I  have  also  sent,  two  months  ago,  a  farther  letter  on  Bowles,  &c. ; 
but  he  seems  to  be  so  taken  up  with  my  '  respect'  (as  he  calls  it) 
towards  him  in  the  formcT  case,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be 
published,  being  somewhat  too  full  of  *  pastime  and  prodigality/  I 
learn  from  some  private  letters  of  Bowles's,  thai  you  were  *  the  gentle* 
man  in  asterisks.'  Who  would  have  dreamed  it  1  you  see  what  mis* 
chief  that  clergyman  has  done  by  printing  notes  without  names.  How 
the  dense  was  I  to  suppose  that  tfie  first  four  asterisks  meant  *  Camp* 
bell'  and  t^t  ^Pope,^  and  that  the  blank  signature  meant  Thomas 
Moore.*    You  see  what  comes  of  being  familiar  with  parsons. 


*  In  tlioir  e&gcmess,  liko  true  controvernialinta,  to  avail  themMlves  of  every 
passing  advantage,  and  convert  even  straws  into  weapons  on  an  emergency* 
znv  two  friends,  during  their  short  warfare,  contrived  to  place  mo  in  that  eoct 
of^ embarrassing  position,  the  most  provokint^  feature  of  which  is,  that  it  ex* 
cites  more  amusement  than  sympathy.  On  tiio  one  side,  Mr.  Bowles  choee 
to  cite,  as  a  support  to  his  ar^rumunt,  a  short  frafrnient  of  a  note,  eddreaeed 
to  him,  as  he  stated,  by  "  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  literary,*'  &c  icc^  and 
■aying,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Bowles's  former  pamphlet,  ^  You  have  hit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head,  and  •  *  *  *  too/'  Thiii  sliort  scrap  was  signed  with 
four  asterisks ;  and  when  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Bowles's  letter  I  met 
with  it  in  his  pages,  not  the  slightest  suspicion  ever  crossed  my  mind  that  I 
had  been  myself  the  writer  of  it ;  my  communications  with  my  reTSfend 
friend  and  neighboor  having  been  (for  years,  1  am  proud  to  saj)  suficisBt|j 
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answers  have  not  yet  reached  mf,  but  I  understand  from  Hobhouse 
tliat  he  (H.)  is  attiicked  in  them.  If  that  -be  the  case,  Bowles  has 
bn)keti  the  truce  (which  he  himself  proclaimed,  by-the-way),  and  I 
must  have  at  him  again. 

"  Did  you  receive  my  letters  with  the  two  or  three  concluding  sheets 
of  Memonmdal 

"  There  are  no  news  here  to  interest  much.  A  German  spy  (bocLst" 
I'nff  himself  such)  was  stabbed  last  week,  but  not  mortally.  The  mo- 
ment I  heard  that  he  went  about  bullying  and  boasting,  it  was  easy 
for  me,  or  any  one  else,  to  foretel  what  would  occur  to  him,  which  I 
did,  and  it  came  to  pass  in  two  days  after.  He  has  got  off,  howevery 
for  a  blight  incision. 

'*  A  row  the  other  night,  about  a  lady  of  the  place,  between  her  va- 
rious lovers,  occasioned  a  midnight  discharge  of  pistols,  but  nobody 
wounderl.  Cireat  scandal,  however — planted  by  her  lover — to  be 
thrashed  by  her  husband,  for  inconstancy  to  her  regular  Servente,  who 
is  coming  home  post  about  it,  and  she  herself  retired  in  confusion  into 
the  country,  although  it  is  the  acme  of  the  opera  season.  All  the 
wuinrn  furious  against  h^  (she  herself  having  been  censorious)  for 
ht.iwr  found  out.  She  is  a  pretty  woman — a  Countess  •  •  •  • — a  fine 
old  Visigoth  name,  or  Ostrogoth. 

''  "i'he  Greeks !  what  think  you?  They  are  my  old  acquaintances— 
but  what  to  think  I  know  not.    Let  as  hope,  howsomever. 

"Yours, 

frequent  to  allow  of  such  a  hasty  compliment  to  his  disputative  powers 
paKKinfT  fruni  my  memory.  When  Lord  Byron  took  the  field  against  Mr. 
BowIcii*s  letter,  this  unlucky  scrap,  so  authoritatively  brought  forward,  was, 
of  course,  too  tempting  a  mark  for  his  facetlousneps  to  Ixs  resisted;  more 
especially  as  the  person  mentioned  in  it,  as  having  suffered  from  the  reverend 
critic*s  vigour,  ajipeared,  from  the  number  of  asterisks  employed  in  designat- 
ing; him,  to  have  been  Pope  himself,  though,  in  reality,  the  name  was  that  of 
Mr.  Bowles's  former  antagonist,  Mr.  Campbell.  The  noble  assailant,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  made  the  most  of  this  viilnerahlo  point ;  and  few  readers 
could  havo  been  more  diverted  than  I  was  with  his  happy  ridicule  of  **  the 
gentleman  in  asterisks,*'  little  thinking  that  1  was  mynelf,  all  the  while,  this 
veiled  viotim. — nor  was  it  till  about  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  above  lettsr, 
tliat,  by  some  communication  on  the  subject  from  a  friend  in  England,  I  was 
startled  into  the  recollection  of  my  own  share  in  the  transaction. 

While  by  one  friend  I  was  thus  unconsciously,  if  not  innocently,  drawn 
into  tho  scrape,  the  other  was  not  slow  in  rendering  me  the  same  friendly  ser- 
vice ; — for,  on  the  appearance  of  Lord  Uyron*d  anfrwer  to  Mr.  Bowles,  I  kad 
the  mortification  of  finding  that,  with  a  far  less  pardonable  want  of  reserve, 
he  had  all  but  named  me  as  his  authority  for  an  anecdote  of  his  reverend  op- 
ponentV  early  days,  which  I  had,  in  the  course  of  an  afler-dinncr  converase 
tion,  told  him  at  Venire,  and  which, — pleasant  in  itself,  and,  whether  true  or 
false,  harmless.— drrivcd  itx  noIr  sling  from  the  manner  in  vhich  the  noble 
disputant  triumphantly  applied  it.  Such  arc  the  conseqoenccs  of  one's  near 
and  dear  friends  taking  to  controversy. 

Y  2 
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LETTER  CCCCXXXV. 

TO  MR.    MOORI. 

*'  Ravennat  June  99dy  1891. 

"  Your  dwarf  of  a  letter  came  yesterday.  That  is  right  ;--keep  to 
your  'magnum  opuB* — magnoperate  away.  Now,  if  we  were  bol 
together  a  little  to  combine  our  *  Journal  of  Trevoux  V  But  it  is  use- 
less to  sigh,  and  yet  very  natural, — for  I  think  you  and  I  draw  better 
together,  in  the  social  line,  than  any  two  other  living  authors. 

"I  forgot  to  ask  you,  if  you  hud  seen  your  own  panesyric  in  the 
correspondence  of  Mrs.  Waterhouse  and  Colonel  Berkeley  1  Tb  be 
sure,  Ineir  moral  is  not  quite  exact ;  but  your  passion  is  fully  effectiTe  ; 
and  all  poetry  of  the  Asiatic  kind — I  mean  Asiatic,  as  the  Romans 
called  '  Asiatic  oratory,'  and  not  because  the  scenery  is  Oriental*- 
must  be  tried  by  that  test  only.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  shall  aUow 
the  Miss  Byrons  (legitimate  or  illegitimate)  to  read  Lalla  Rookh— in 
the  first  place,  on  account  of  this  said  passion;  and«  in  the  second*  thai 
they  may  nU  discover  that  there  was  a  better  poet  than  papa. 

*'  You  say  nothing  of  politics — ^but,  alas  !  what  can  be  said? 

"  The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay. 
Mankind  are  the  asses  who  pull, 
Each  tugs  it  a  different  way, — 
And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  BuU ! 

"  How  do  you  call  your  new  project  ?  1  have  sent  to  Murray  a  new 
tragedy,  ydeped  *  Sardanapalus,'  writ  according  to  Aristotle — all,  save 
the  chorus— I  could  not  reconcile  me  to  that.  I  have  begun  another* 
aAd  am  in  the  second  act ; — so  you  see  I  saunter  on  as  usual. 

*'  Bowleses  answers  have  reached  me ;  but  I  can't  ffo  on  disputiof 
for  ever, — particularly  in  a  pohte  manner.  I  suppose  he  will  taJce  be- 
ing silent  for  silenced.  Me  has  been  so  civil  that  i  can't  find  it  in  my 
liver  to  be  facetious  with  him, — else  1  had  a  savage  joke  or  two  at  his 

service. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*'  I  can't  send  you  the  little  journal,  because  it  is  in  boardst  and  I 
can't  trust  it  per  post.  Do  n't  suppose  it  is  any  thing  particular;  but  it 
will  show  the  intentions  of  the  natives  at  that  time — and  one  or  two 
otjier  things,  chiefly  personal,  like  the  former  one. 

**  So,  Longman  do  n'l  bite. — It  was  my  wish  to  have  made  that  woik 
of  use.  Could  you  not  raise  a  sum  upon  it  (however  small),  reser?* 
ing  the  power  of  redeeming  it  on  repayment  ? 

"  Are  you  in  Paris,  or  a  villaging  ?  If  you  are  in  the  city,  you  will 
never  resist  th(?  Anglo-invasion  you  speak  of.  I  do  not  see  an  Eng- 
lishman in  half  a  year;  and,  when  I  do,  I  turn  my  horse*s  head  tiSe 
other  way.  The  fact,  which  yon  will  find  in  the  last  note  to  the  Do^ 
has  given  me  a  good  excuse  for  quiie  dropping  the  least  connexion  with 
travellers. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  the  speecli  you  speak  of,  but  suspect  it  is  not 
the  Doge's,  but  one  of  Israel  Bertuccio  to  Calendaro.  I  hope  yoa  think 
that  EUistou  behaved  shamefully — it  is  my  only  consolation.    I 
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the  Milanese  fellows  contradict  their  lie,  which  they  did  with  the 
^race  of  people  used  to  it.  '*  Yours,  &c. 

"B." 

^LETTER  CCCCXXXVL 

TO  MR.   MOORE. 

"  Ravenna,  July  5th,  1821. 
**  How  could  you  suppose  that  I  ever  would  allow  any  thing  that 
eotdd  be  said  on  your  account  to  weigh  with  tne  ?  I  only  regret  that 
Bowles  had  not  toid  that  you  were  the  writer  of  that  note  until  after- 
ward, when  out  he  comes  with  it,  in  a  private  letter  to  Murray,  which 
Murray  sends  to  me.    D — n  the  controversy ! 

"  D— n  Twizzle, 
D— n  the  bell. 
And  d — ^n  the  fool  who  rung  it — Well ! 
From  all  such  plagues  Til  quickly  be  delivered. 

**1  have  had  a  friend  of  your  Mr.  Irving's — a  very  pretty  lad — a 
Mr.  Coolidge,  of  Boston — only  somewhat  loo  full  of  poesy  and  *  entu- 
symusy.'  1  was  very  civil  to  him  during  his  few  hours'  stay,  and 
talked  with  him  much  of  Irving,  whose  writings  are  my  delight.  But 
I  suspect  that  he  did  not  take  quite  so  much  to  me,  from  his  having 
expected  to  meet  a  misanthropical  gentleman,  m  wolf-skin  breeches,  i 
and  answering  in  fioroo  monosyllables,  instead  of  a  man  of  this  world. 
I  can  never  get  people  to  understand  that  poetry  is  the  expression  of 
excited  pcisnon,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  life  of  passion  any 
more  tnan  a  continuous  earthquake,  or  an  eternal  fever.  Besides, 
who  wonld  ever  shave  themselves  in  such  a  stale  ? 

*'I  have  had  a  curious  letter  to-day  from  a  girl  in  England  (I  never 
saw  her),  who  says  she  is  given  over  of  a  decline,  but  could  not  go  out 
of  the  world  without  thanking  me  for  the  delight  which  my  poesy  for 
several  years,  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  is  signed  simply  N.  N.  A.,  and  has 
not  a  word  of  '  cant'  or  preachment  in  it  upon  any  opinions.  She 
merely  says  that  she  is  dying,  and  that  as  I  had  contributed  so  highly 
to  her  existing  pleasure,  she  thought  that  she  might  say  so,  begging 
me  to  bum  her  letter — which,  by-the-way,  I  can  not  do,  as  I  look  upon 
such  a  letter,  in  such  circumstances,  as  better  than  a  diploma  from 
Gottingen.  I  once  had  a  letter  from  Drontheim,  in  ATorway  (but  not 
from  a  dying  woman),  in  verse,  on  the  same  score  of  gratulation. 
These  are  the  things  which  make  one  at  times  believe  one's  self  a  poet. 
But  if  I  must  believe  that  «••••,  and  such  fellows,  are  poets  also, 
it  is  better  to  be  out  of  the  corps. 

"  I  am  now  in  the  fifth  act  of  *  Foscari,'  being  the  third  tragedy  in 
twelve  months,  besides  proses ;  so  you  perceive  that  I  am  not  at  all 
idle.  And  are  you,  too,  busy  ?  1  doubt  that  your  life  at  Paris  dravirs 
too  much  upon  your  time,  which  is  a  pity.  Can't  you  divide  your 
day,  so  as  to  combine  both  1  I  have  had  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  worldly 
business  on  my  hands  last  year, — and  yet  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  give 
a  few  hours  to  the  Muses.    This  sentence  is  so  like  •  •  •  •  that— 

**  Ever,  Ue* 

**Uwe  were  together,  I  should  publish  both  my  plays  (periodically) 
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in  ovnrjoitU  journal.    It  should  be  our  plan  to  publish  all  our  best  thingrs 
in  that  way." 

'  In  the  Journal  entitled  "  Detached  Thoughts,"  I  find  the  tribute  to 
his  genius  >vhich  he  here  mentions,  as  well  as  some  others,  thus  inte- 
restingly dwelt  upon. 

.    "As  far  as  fame  goes  (that  is  to  say,  living  fame),  I  have  had  my 
share,  perhaps — indeed,  certainly — more  than  my  deserts. 

••  Some  odd  instances  have  occurred,  to  my  own  experience,  of  the 
wild  and  strange  places  to  which  a  name  may  penetrate,  and  where  it 
may  impress.  Two  years  ago  (almost  three,  being  in  August  or  July, 
1819,)  I  received  at  Ravenna  a  letter,  in  English  verse,  from  Drontkeitn 
in  Norway,  written  by  a  Norwegian,  and  full  of  the  usual  compliments, 
&c.  &c.  It  is  still  somewhere  among  my  papers.  In  the  same  month 
I  received  an  invit.ition  into  HoUtein  from  a  Mr.  Jacobsen  (I  think)  of 
Hamburgh:  also,  by  the  same  medium,  a  translation  of  Medora*8  song 
in  the  Corsair  by  a  Wcstphalian  baroness  {not  *  Thunderton-Tronck'), 
with  some  original  verses  of  hers  (very  pretty  and  Klopstock-ish),  and 
a  prose  translation  annexed  to  them,  on  the  subject  of  my  wife  : — as 
they  concerned  her  more  than  me,  1  sent  them  to  her,  together  with 
Mr.  Jacobsen^s  letter.  It  was  odd  enough  to  receive  an  invitation  to 
pass  the  summer  in  Holstein  while  in  Italy^  from  people  I  never  knew. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  Venice.  Mr.  Jacobsen  talked  to  me  of  the 
*  wild  roses  growing  in  the  Holstein  summer.'  Why  then  did  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutoues  emigrate  ? 

"  What  a  strange  thing  is  life  and  man !  Were  T  to  present  myself 
at  the  door  of  the  house  where  my  daughter  now  is,  the  door  woi^d  be 
shut  in  my  face — unless  (as  is  not  impossible)  I  knocked  down  the 
porter ;  and  if  1  had  gone  in  that  year  (and  perhaps  now)  to  Drontheim 
(the  furthest  town  in  Norway),  or  into  Holstein,  I  should  have  been 
received  with  open  arms  into  the  mansion  of  strangers  and  foreigners, 
attached  to  me  by  no  tie  but  by  that  of  mind  and  rumour. 

'*  As  far  as  fame  goes,  I  have  had  my  share :  it  has  indeed  been 
leavened  by  other  human  contingencies,  and  this  in  a  greater  degree 
than  has  occurred  to  most  literary  men  of  a  decent  raiuc  in  life ;  out, 
on  the  whole,  I  take  it  that  such  equipoise  is  the  condition  o£  hii« 
manity." 

Of  the  visit,  too,  of  the  American  gentleman,  he  thus  speaks  in  the 
same  Journal. 

''A  young  American,  named  Coolidge,  called  on  me  not  many 
months  ago.  He  was  intelligent,  very  handsome,  and  not  more  than 
twenty  years  old,  according  to  appearances ;  a  httle  romantic,  but  that 
sits  well  upon  youth,  and  mighty  fond  of  poesy,  as  may  be  suspected 
from  his  approaching  me  in  my  c?ivern.  He  brought  me  a  message 
from  an  old  servant  of  my  family  (Joe  Murray),  and  told  me  that  Tie 
(Mr.  Coolidge)  had  obtained  a  copy  of  my  bust  from  Thorwaldscn  at 
Rome,  to  send  to  America.  I  confess  I  was  more  flattered  by  this 
voung  enthusiasm  of  a  solitary  transatlantic  traveller,  than  if  they 
had  decreed  me  a  statue  in  the  Paris  Pantheon  (1  have  seen  emperors 
and  demagogues  cast  down  from  their  pedestals  even  in  my  own  time, 
and  Grattan's  name  razed  from  the  street,  called  after  him  in  Dublin) ; 
I  say  that  I  was  more  flattered  by  it,  because  it  was  singltf  w^^oUUcai^ 
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and  was  without  motive  or  ostentation, — the  pure  and  warm  feeliiif  of 
a  boy  for  the  poet  he  admired.  It  must  have  been  expensive,  thought 
— /  would  not  pay  the  price  of  a  Thorwaldsen  bust  for  any  human  bead 
and  shoulders,  except  Napoleon^s,  or  my  children's,  or  some  *  absurd 
woman-kind^ s,^  as  Monkbams  calls  them,— or  my  sister's.  If  asked 
-why^  then,  I  sat  for  my  own  ? — Answer,  that  it  was  at  the  particular 
request  of  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Esq.,  and  for  no  one  else.  A  picture  is  a 
different  matter ;— every  body  sits  for  their  picture  ; — but  a  bust  looks 
like  putting  up  pretensions  to  permanency,  and  smacks  something  of 
a  hankering  for  public  fame  rather  than  private  remembrance. 

**  Whenever  an  j\inerican  requests  to  see  me  (which  is  not  unfre* 
quently),  I  comply,  firstly,  because  I  respect  a  people  who  acquired 
their  freedom  by  their  firmness  without  excess ;  and,  secondly,  because 
these  transatlantic  visits,  '  few  and  far  between,'  make  me  feel  as 
if  talking  with  posterity  from  the  other  side  of  the  Styx.  In  a  century 
or  two  the  new  English  and  Spanish  Atlantides  will  be  masters  of  the 
old  countries,  in  all  probability,  as  (ireece  and  Europe  overcame  their 
mother  Asia  in  the  older  or  earlier  ages,  as  they  are  called." 


LETTER  CCCCXXXVIL 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

'<  Ravenna,  July  6th,  1891. 

"  In  agreement  with  a  wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  it  is  my 
determination  to  omit  the  stanza  upon  the  horse  of  Semiramxs  in  tlie 
Fifth  Canto  of  Don  Juan.  I  nitMition  this,  in  case  you  are,  or  intend  to 
be,  the  publisher  of  the  remaininif  Cantos. 

"  At  the  particular  request  of  the  Conlessa  G.,  I  have  promised  not 
to  continue  Don  Juan.  Vou  will  therefore  look  upon  these  three  Can- 
tos as  the  last  of  the  poem.  She  had  read  the  first  two  in  the  French 
translation,  and  never  ceased  iM'seechiiig  ine  to  write  no  more  of  it. 
The  reason  of  this  is  not  at  first  obvious  to  a  superficial  observer  of 
FOREIGN  maimers  ;  but  it  arises  from  the  wish  of  all  women  to  exalt 
the  sentiment  of  the  passions,  and  to  keep  up  the  illusion  which  is 
tlieir  empire.  Now  Don  Juan  strips  off  this  illusion,  and  laughs  at  that  |  ^ 
and  most  other  things.  I  never  knew  u  woman  who  did  not  protect 
Rousseau,  nor  one  who  did  not  dislike  De  Grammont,  Gil  Bias,  aiidall 
the  comedy  of  the  passions,  when  brought  out  naturally.  But  *  kings* 
blood  must  keep  word,'  as  Serjeant  Bothwell  says." 


LETTER  CCCCXXXVIIL 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"  July  14th,  1821. 
''I  trust  that  Sardanapalus  will  not  be  mistaken  for  a  poliiicai 
play,  which  was  so  far  from  my  intention,  that  I  thought  of  nothing 
but  Asiatic  history.  The  Ventftian  play,  too,  is  rigidly  historicaC 
My  object  has  been  to  dnimatise,  like  the  Greeks  (a  modest  phrase)» 
striking  passages  of  history,  as  they  did  of  histoiy  and  mjrthology* 
You  will  find  all  this  very  imiike  Shakspeare ;  and  so  much  the  better 
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in  one  sense,  for  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the  TKorti  of  modelsy*  though 
the  most  extraordinary  of  writers.  It  has  been  my  object  to  be  as 
fimple  and  severe  as  Alfieri,  and  I  have  broken  down  ibe  poetry  as 
nearly  as  I  coidd  to  common  language.  The  hardship  is,  that  in 
these  times  one  can  neither  speak  of  kinn  or  (jueens  without  mis|u^ 
cion  of  politics  or  personalities.    I  intended  neither. 

**  I  am  not  very  well,  and  1  write  in  the  midst  of  unpleasant  iccnes 
here :  they  have,  without  trial  or  process,  banished  several  of  the  lint 
inhabitants  of  the  cities— here  and  all  around  the  Roman  states— 
among  them  many  of  my  personal  friends — so  that  every  thing  is  in 
confusion  and  grief:  it  is  a  kind  of  thing  which  cannot  be  described 
without  an  equcd  pain  as  in  beholding  it. 

**  You  are  very  niggardly  in  your  letters. 

*"  Yours  tmlT, 

LETTER  CCCCXXXIX. 

TO   MR.   BfURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  July  S9d,  1891. 

^The  printer  has  done  wonders ; — ^he  has  read  what  I  cannot — my 
own  handwriting. 

^I  oppoie  the  'delay  till  winter:'  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  print 
while  the  wirUer  theatres  are  closed,  to  gain  time,  in  case  thej  try  their 
former  piece  of  politeness.  Any  loss  shall  be  considered  m  our  con- 
tract, whether  occasioned  by  tlie  season  or  other  causes;  but  print 
sway,  and  publish. 

^  I  think  they  must  own  that  I  have  more  styles  than  one.  *  Sards- 
napalus' is,  however,  almost  a  comic  character:  but  for  tkuit  matter, 
so  is  Richard  the  Third.  Mind  the  unities,  which  are  my  great  object 
of  research.  I  am  glad  that  GifTord  likes  it :  as  for  'the  miUion,*  yon 
see  I  have  carefully  consulted  any  thing  but  tVie  taUe  of  the  day  for 
extravagant  *  coups  de  theatre.'  Any  probable  loss,  as  I  said  beforsy 
will  be  &owed  for  in  our  accompts.  The  reviews  (except  one  or  two, 
Blackwood's,  for  instance)  are  cold  enough ;  but  never  mind  those 
fellows :  I  shall  send  them  to  the  right  about,  if  I  take  it  into  my  head. 
I  always  found  the  English  bMer  in  some  things  than  any  other  nation. 
You  stare,  but  it 's  true  as  to  gratitude, — perhaps,  l^canse  they  sre 
prouder,  and  proud  people  hate  obligations. 

^  The  tyranny  of  the  Government  here  is  breaking  out  They 
have  exiled  about  a  thousand  people  of  the  best  families  all  OTer  the 
Roman  states.  As  many  of  my  friends  are  among  them,  I  think  of 
moving  too,  but  not  till  I  have  had  your  answers.  Continue  yowr 
euidress  to  me  here,  as  usual,  and  quickly.  What  you  will  noi  be  sorry 
to  hear  is,  that  the  poor  of  the  place,  hearing  that  I  meant  to  go»  got 

*  In  vsntoiing  tbii  judgment  upon  SbakipoAre,  Lord  Bj^ron  but  foUowsd 
in  the  footsteps  of  hii  great  idol  Pope.  *•*  It  was  mightv  aunple  in  Rows," 
saya  this  poet,  ^  to  write  a  play  now  profeaaedlj  in  Shakapeare*s  stvle,  that 
is,  profeMedly  in  the  atyle  of  a  bad  age/'— Spence,  sect  4,  1734^1736.  Of 
llUton,  too,  Pope  seemt  to  have  held  pretty  nearly  the  aame  opinion  as  thst 
profeeaed  by  Lord  Byron-  in  aome  of  these  letters.  See,  in  8pence,sMt.  S  | 
1799—1739,  a  passage  on  which  his  editor  remarks—^  Perhaps  Peps  did  sat 
nUsk  Shakspeare  more  than  ha  seems  to  have  done  Milton." 
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together  a  petition  to  the  Cardinal  to  request  that  he  would  request  me 
to  remain.  I  only  heard  of  it  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  it  is  no  dishonour 
to  them  nor  to  me ;  but  it  will  have  displeased  the  higher  powexs,  who 
look  upon  me  as  a  Chief  of  the  Coal-heavers.  They  arrested  a  senrant 
of  mine  for  a  street-quarrel  with  an  officer  (they  drew  upon  one 
another  knives  and  pistols),  but  as  the  officer  was  out  of  uniforniy  and 
in  the  wrong  besides,  on  my  protesting^  stoutly,  he  was  released.  I 
was  not  present  at  the  affray,  which  happened  by  night  near  my  sta- 
bles. My  man  (an  Italian),  a  ver>'  stout  and  not  over-patient  per- 
sonage, would  have  taken  a  fatal  revenge  afterward,  if  I  had  not 
prevented  him.  As  it  was,  he  drew  his  stiletto,  and,  but  for  pas- 
sengers, would  have  carbonadoed  the  captain,  who,  I  understand, 
made  but  a  poor  figure  in  the  quarrel,  except  by  beginning  it.  He 
applied  to  me,  and  I  offered  him  any  satisfaction,  either  by  turning 
away  the  man,  or  otherwise,  because  he  had  drawn  a  knife.  He 
answered  that  a  reproof  would  be  sufficient.  I  reproved  him;  and 
vet,  after  this,  the  shabby  dog  complained  to  the  Goremui^nl,— -after 
being  quite  satisfied,  as  he  said.  This  roused  me,  and  I  gave  them  a 
remonstrance,  which  had  some  efTect.  The  captain  has  been  repri- 
manded, the  servant  released,  and  the  business  at  present  rests  there.** 

Among  the  victims  of  the  *'  black  sentence  and  proscription**  by 
which  the  rulers  of  Italy  were  now,  as  appears  from  the  above  letters, 
avenging  their  late  alarm  upon  all  who  had  even  in  the  remotest 
degree  contributed  to  it,  the  two  Gambas  were,  of  course,  as  suspected 
Chiefs  of  the  Carbonari  of  Romagna,  included.  About  the  middle  of 
July,  Madame  Guiccioli,  in  a  state  of  despair,  wrote  to  inform  Lord 
Byron  that  her  father,  in  whose  palazzo  she  was  at  that  time  residing, 
had  just  been  ordered  to  quit  Ravenna  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  her  brother  to  depart  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  ^oung  Count,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  remain  even 
so  long,  bcuig  arrested  that  very  night,  and  conveyed  by  soldiers  to 
the  frontier ;  and  the  Contessa  herself,  in  but  a  few  days  after,  found 
that  she  also  must  join  the  crowd  of  exiles.  The  prospect  of  being 
again  separated  from  her  noble  lover  seems  to  have  rendered  banish- 
ment little  less  fearful,  in  her  eyes,  than  death.  ^  This  alone,**  she 
says  in  a  letter  to  him,  **  was  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  my 
despair.  Help  me,  my  love,  for  I  am  in  a  situation  most  terrible,  and 
without  you,  I  can  resolve  upon  nothing.  *  *  has  just  been  with  me, 
having  been  sent  by  *  *  to  tell  me  that  I  must  depart  from  Ravenna 
before  next  Tuesday,  as  my  husband  has  had  recourse  to  Rome,  for 
the  purpose  of  either  forcing  me  to  return  to  him,  or  else  putting  me 
in  a  convent ;  and  the  answer  from  thence  is  expected  in  a  few  days. 
I  must  not  speak  of  this  to  any  one, — I  must  escape  by  night ;  for,  if 
my  project  should  be  discovered,  it  will  ba  impeded,  and  my  passport 
(which  the  goodness  of  Heaven  has  permitted  me,  I  know  not  how,  to 
obtain)  will  be  taken  from  me.  Hyron!  I  am  in  despair! — If  I  must 
leave  you  here  without  knowing  when  I  shall  see  you  agaip,  if  it  is 
your  will  that  I  should  suffer  so  cruelly,  I  am  resolved  to  remain. 
They  may  put  me  in  a  convent ;  I  shall  die,^-but — but  Chen  you  can- 
not aid  me,  and  I  cannot  reproach  you.  I  know  not  wAat  they  tell  me, 
for  my  agitation  overwhelms  me ; — and  why  t  Not  t)ecause  I  fear  my 
present  danger,  but  solely,  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,  solely  beeauee  I 
must  leave  you.** 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  the  writer  of  this  tender  and  tmlj 
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feminine  letter  found  herself  forced  to  leave  Ravenna, — the  home  of 
her  youth,  as  it  was,  now,  of  her  heart, — uncertain  whither  to  go,  or 
where  ^he  should  again  meet  her  lover.  After  lingering  for  a  short 
time  At  Bologna,  under  a  faint  expectation  that  the  Court  of  Rome 
migbt  yet,  through  some  friendly  mediation,*  he  induced  to  rescind  its 
order  agauist  her  relative's,  she  at  length  gave  up  all  hope,  and  joined 
her  father  and  brother  at  Florence. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  from  Lord  Byron's  letters,  that  he  had 
himself  become  an  object  of  strong  suspicion  to  the  Government,  and 
it  was,  indeed,  chiefly  in  tJieir  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  his  pre- 
sence, that  the  steps  taken  against  the  Gamba  family  had  originated; 
— the  constant  benevolence  whiirh  he  exercised  towards  the  poor  of 
Ravenna  being  likely,  it  was  feared,  to  render  him  dangerously  popu^ 
lar  among  a  people  unused  to  charity  on  so  enlarged  a  scale.  **  One  of 
the  principal  causes,"  says  Madame  Guiccioli,  **of  the  exile  of  mj 
relatives  was  in  reality  the  idea  that  Lord  Byron  would  share  the 
banishment  of  his  friends.  Already  the  Government  were  averse  to 
Lord  Byron's  residence  at  Ravenna ;  knowiiig  his  opinions,  fearing 
his  influence,  and  also  exaggerating  the  extent  of  his  means  for 
giving  eflect  to  them.  They  fancied  that  he  provided  money  for  the 
purchase  of  arms,  &c.,  and  that  he  contributed  pecuniarily  to  the 
wants  of  the  Society.  The  truth  is,  that,  when  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise his  beneficence,  he  made  no  inquiries  as  to  the  political  and  reli« 
gious  opinions  of  those  who  required  his  aid.  Every  unhappy  and 
needy  object  had  an  equal  share  in  his  benevolence.  The  Anti- 
Liberals,  however,  insisted  upon  believing  that  he  was  the  principal 
support  of  Liberalism  in  Ronagna,  and  were  desirous  of  his  de- 
parture ;  but,  not  daring  to  exact  it  by  any  direct  measure,  they  were 
m  hopes  of  being  able  indirectly  to  force  liini  into  this  step.^f 

After  stating  the  particulars  of  her  own  hasty  departure,  the  lady 
proceeds : — *^  Lord  Byron,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  at  Ravenna,  in 
a  town  convulsed  by  party  spirit,  where  he  had  certairUy,  on  account 
of  his  opinions,  many  fanati(;al  and  perfidious  enemies ;  and  my  ima- 
gination always  painted  him  surrounded  by  a  thousand  dangers.  It 
may  be  conceived,  therefore,  what  that  journey  must  have  been  to 

*  Among  the  persons  applied  to  by  Lord  Byron  for  their  interest  on  thim 
occasion  was  the  late  Dutchess  of  Devonshire,  whose  answer,  dated  from 
Spa,  I  find  among  his  papers.  With  the  utuiost  readiness  her  Grace  under- 
takes to  write  to  Rome  on  tiic  Fuhject,  and  add.s,  *'  Believe  me  also,  my  Lord, 
tlmt  there  is  a  character  ofjusiii  e,  goudnens,  and  benevolence  in  the  present 
Government  of  Rome,  which,  if  they  are  convinced  of  the  just  claims  of  the 
Comte  de  Gamba  and  his  son,  will  make  them  grant  th^ir  request." 

t  **  Una  delle  principali  ra;;ioni  per  cui  si  erano  esigliati  i  miei  parent!  era 
la  speranza  che  Lord  Byron  pure  lascierebbe  la  Roniagua  quando  i  suoi  amiet 
fossero  partiti.  Gia  da  quulcho  tempo  la  pcrmanonza  di  Lord  Byron  in 
Ravenna  era  mal  ^radita  dal  Govorno  conorcendosile  sue  opinione  e  temen- 
dosila  sia  influenza,  ed  cs.satriliandosi  anche  i  suoi  mozzi  per  esercitarla.  Si 
credeva  che  egli  somministrasse  danaio  per  provvcderc  armi,  c  che  proTre- 
desso  ai  bisuirni  della  Socicta.  La  verita  '  ra  che  nello  spargcre  lo  aue  bene- 
ficonze  egii  non  sUnfurmava  dcllo  opiniom  politicho  c  religione  di  quello  che 
aveva  bisogno  del  huo  soccorKd  ;  o<rni  inisoro  o<i  otriii  iuiclice  aveva  un  egnmle 
diviso  alia  sua  geubrosita.  Ma  in  0|rni  modo  ^li  Anti-Liberali  lo  credeveno 
il  principale  sostcgno  del  Liberalittmo  della  Roinagna,  n  desideraveno  la  muL 
partenza;  ma  non  o^-  .«ao  provocarla  in  nessun  modo  diretto  speraTano  di 
ottenerla  indirettamento.'* 
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mo,  and  what  I  suffered  at  such  a  distance  from  him.  His  letters 
would  hav(;  given  nw  comfort ;  but  two  days  always  elapsed  between 
his  writing  and  my  receiving  them ;  and  this  idea  imbittered  all  the 
solace  they  would  otherwise  have  afforded  me,  so  that  my  heart  was 
torn  by  the  most  cruel  fears.  Yet  it  was  necessary  for  his  own  sake 
that  he  should  remain  some  time  longer  at  Ravenna,  in  order  that  it 
nn<rht  not  hi*,  said  that  he  also  was  banished.  Besides,  he  had  con« 
ceived  a  very  great  affection  for  the  place  itself;  and  was  desirous^ 
befure  he  left  it,  of  exhausting  ever>'  means  and  hope  of  procuring 
the  recall  gf  my  relations  from  banishment."* 


LETTER  CCCCXL. 

TO  MR.   HOPPNER. 

"  Ravenna,  July  23d,  1821. 

"  This  country  being  in  a  state  of  proscription,  and  all  my  friends 
exiled  or  arrested — the  wholes  family  of  (iaml)a  obliged  to  go  to  Flo- 
n  lu'v.  for  the  jiresenl — the  father  and  son  for  politics — (and  the  Guic- 
cioli  heciiusc  uicn  ■.'(•. I  ..  it!:  a  coj:r  .<r,  ;;'•  her  fulhcr  i.s  not  here),  I  have 
determined  to  remove  to  Switzerland,  and  t]i(?y  also.  Indeed,  my  life 
here  is  not  supposed  to  be  particularly  safe — but  that  has  been  the 
case  for  this  twelvemonth  past,  and  is  therefore  not  the  primary 
considenition. 

"  1  have  written  by  this  post  to  Mr.  Hentsch,  junior,  the  banker  of 
Geneva,  to  provide  (if  possible)  a  house  for  me,  and  another  for 
Gamba's  family  (the  fatl.'T,  son,  and  daujrhter),  on  the  Jura  side  of 
the  lake  of  Gen<?va,  fiirni^htMU  and  \\ith  stabling  (for  wie  at  least)  for 
eight  horses.  1  shall  brin'^  Alb'^ra  with  me.  Could  you  assist  me  or 
Hentsch  in  his  researches  1  The  (lambas  are  at  Florence,  but  have 
authorized  me  to  treat  for  them.  You  know,  or  do  not  know,  that 
they  are  great  patriots — and  both — but  the  son  in  particular — very  fine 
fclltjws.  This  I  know,  for  I  hav«?  sc»n  tliem  lately  in  very  awkward 
situations — noC  pv'cuniarj',  l)Ut  personal — and  they  behaved  like  heroes, 
neither  yielding  nor  retracting. 

**  You  have  no  idea  what  a  state  of  oppression  this  country  is  in— 
they  arrested  al)Ove  a  thousand  of  high  and  low  throughout  Romagna 
— banished  some  and  confined  oth(»rs,  without  trial,  process^  or  even 
accusation ! !  VsWry  body  says  they  would  have  done  the  same  by 
me  if  they  dared  proceed  openly.     My  motive,  however,  for  remain* 

*  *^  Lord  Byron  rcHtava  fraltanto  a  Ravenna  in  un  paoM  sconvobo  dai 
partiti,  c  dove  uvf:va  (-(■rtamcnt4)  doi  nrmiici  di  opinioni  fanatici  e  perfidi,  e  1& 
niia  iinma;xi'i''^7>""*-  ">"  1<>  dijiiiif^cva  circomlato  senipro  da  millo  pericoli.  8i 
piin  (luiKpic  poniian*  cosu  (](jvi;sbv  i-sscre  ipial  via^«;io  \>vt  inu  c  cosa  io  doreadi 
httiW'xTv  nclia  Niia  Imitatianr.a.  \a)  sue  li-tturu  avrcKbero  potuto  cucrmi  di 
Cdiirorlo  ;  ma  qiiando  io  li>  riLTvova  era  'j\\  trascurso  lo  spazio  di  due  giomi 
dal  iiiomento  in  cui  furono  Hcrittc,  e  qiK'^to  p^nsitTo  diiitruggeva  tutto  111)606 
r)ii>  csKc  potcvaiio  fariiii,  c  la  inia  aniiiia  era  laccrata  dai  piu  cnideli  timorL 
F'rattanto  era  ncci'ssario  per  la  di  lui  ronvcnioii/a  chu  et^Ii  n'fttaaM  ancora 
(pialrhc  tempo  in  Itavcnna  atiinciir  non  avesso  a  dimi  ch«  cgli  pure  ne  em 
t>Hi|rIiato  ;  vA  oltrcc-io  c^li  hi  ora  lommamento  afiVrzionato  a  qual  soggiomo  • 
volova  innan/i  di  partiro  vcdcre  esauKiti  tutti  i  tcntativi  e  tutte  le  ■peranio  dsl 
ritoriio  dui  uuci  paioiiii.'' 


'♦ 
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ingf  is  because  every  one  of  my  acquaintance,  to  the  amount  of  hun- 
dreds almost,  have  oeen  exiled. 

^  Will  you  do  what  you  can  in  looking  out  for  a  couple  of  bouses 
Jumithea,  and  conferring  with  Hentsch  for  us !  We  care  nothing 
about  society,  and  are  only  anxious  for  a  temporaiy  and  tranquil  asy- 
lum and  individual  freedom* 

**  Believe  me,  &e. 

**  P.S.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  comparative  expenses  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy  1  which  I  have  forgotten.  I  speak  merely  of 
those  of  decent  living,  horses,  &c.,  and  not  of  luxuries  or  high  living. 
Do  not,  however,  decide  any  thing  positively  till  I  have  your  answer, 
as  I  can  then  know  how  to  think  upon  these  topics  of  transmigration, 
Uc»  &c.  &c.** 


LETTER  CCCCXU. 

TO   MR.   BfURRAT. 

'« Ravenna,  July  SOth,  1891. 

'*  Enclosed  is  the  best  account  of  the  Doge  Faliero,  which  was  o^y 
sent  to  me  from  an  old  MS.  the  other  day.  Get  it  translated,  and 
append  it  as  a  note  to  the  next  edition.  You  will  perhaps  be  pleased 
to  see  that  my  conceptions  of  his  character  were  correct,  tnough  I 
regrret  not  having  met  with  this  extract  before.  Yeu  will  perceive 
that  he  himself  said  exactly  what  he  is  made  to  say  about  the  Bishop 
of  Treviso.  You  will  see  also  that  *he  spoke  very  litUe,  and  those 
only  words  of  rage  and  disdain,'  after  his  arrest,  wmcK  it  the  case  in 
the  play,  except  when  he  breaks  out  at  the  close  of  Act  Fifth.  But 
his  speech  to  the  conspirators  is  better  in  the  MS.  than  in  the  play. 
I  wisn  that  I  had  met  with  it  in  time.  Do  not  forget  this  note,  with  a 
translation. 

^  In  a  former  note  to  the  Juans,  speaking  of  Voltaire,  I  bare  opoted 
his  famous  '  Zaire,  tu  pleures,'  which  is  an  error ;  it  should  be  '  Zairs^ 
voutpUurez.^    Recollect  this. 

''lam  so  busy  here  about  those  poor  proscribed  exiles,  ivho  are 
scattered  about,  and  with  trying  to  get  some  of  them  recalled,  thai  I 
have  hardly  time  or  patience  to  write  a  short  preface,  which  will  be 
proper  for  the  two  plays.  However,  I  will  make  it  out  on  receiving 
the  next  proofs. 

•*  Yours  ever,  &c. 


**P.8.  Please  to  append  the  letter  about  the  Hellespont  as  a  note  to 
Tour  next  opportunity  of  the  verses  on  Leander,  &c.  &c.  &c.  in  Childe 
Harold.  Do  nH  forget  it  amid  your  multitudinous  avocations,  which  I 
think  of  celebrating  in  a  Dithyrambic  Ode  to  Albemarle-street. 

"  Are  you  aware  that  Shelley  has  written  an  Elegy  on  Keats»  and 
accuses  the  Quarterly  of  killing  him  ? 

•Who  killM  John  Keats r 
•  I,'  says  the  Quarterly, 
So  savage  and  Tartarly ; 
'  Twas  one  of  my  feats.* 
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•  Who  shot  the  arrow  V 
*  The  poet-priest  Milman 
(So  ready  to  kill  man),]        >       Cf'         / 
Or  Southey  or  Barrow.'  /  4*    ti//t  1-.  f 

"  You  know  very  well  that  I  did  not  approve  of  Keats's  poetry,  or  . 
principles  of  poetry,  or  of  his  abuse  of  Pope ;  but,  as  he  is  dead,  omit  ' 
all  that  is  said  cUKnU  him  in  any  MSS.  of  mine,  or  publication. ,  His 
Hyperion  is  a  fine  monument,  and  will  keep  his  name.  I  do  not  envy 
the  man  who  wrote  the  article ; — you  Review-people  have  no  more 
right  to  kill  than  any  other  footpads.  However,  he  who  would  die  of 
an  article  in  a  Review  would  probably  have  died  of  somethings  else 
eaually  trivial.  The  same  thing  nearly  happened  to  Kirke  White, 
who  died  afterward  of  a  consumption.^' 

LETTER  CCCCXLU. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*'  Ravenna,  August  Sd,  18S1. 

*'  I  had  certainly  answered  your  last  letter,  though  but  briefly,  to  the 
part  to  which  you  refer,  merely  saying,  *  damn  the  controversy  ;*  and 
quoting  some  verses  of  George  Colman's,  not  as  allusive  to  you,  but 
to  the  disputants.  Did  you  receive  this  letter  t  It  imports  me  to 
know  that  our  letters  are  not  intercepted  or  mislaid. 

'*  Your  Berlin  drama*  is  an  honour,  unknown  since  the  days  of 
Elkanah  Settle,  whose  *  Emperor  of  Morocco'  was  represented  by  the 
Court  ladies,  which  was,  as  Johnson  says,  '  the  last  blast  of  inflam- 
mation' to  poor  Dryden,  who  could  not  bear  it,  and  fell  foul  of  Settle 
without  mercy  or  moderation,  on  account  of  that  and  a  frontispiece* 
which  he  dared  to  put  before  his  play. 

*'  Was  not  your  showing  the  Memoranda  to  *  *  somewhat  perilous t 
Is  there  not  a  facetious  allusion  or  two  which  might  as  well  be  re- 
served for  posterity  ? 

*'  I  know  S  *  *  well — that  is  to  say,  I  have  met  him  occasionally  at 
Copet.  Is  he  not  also  touched  lightly  in  the  Memoranda!  In  a 
review  of  Childe  Harold,  Canto  4th,  three  years  ago,  in  Blackwood*s 
Magazine,  they  quote  some  stanzas  of  an  elegy  of  S  *  *'s  on  Rome, 
from  which  they  say  that  I  might  have  taken  some  ideas.  I  give  you 
my  honour  that  I  never  saw  it  except  in  that  criticism,  which  gives, 
I  think,  three  or  four  stanzas,  sent  tiiein  (they  say)  for  the  nonce  by  a 
correspondent — perhaps  himself.  The  fact  is  easily  proved ;  for  I 
do  n't  understand  German,  and  there  was,  I  believe,  no  translation— 
at  least,  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  heard  of,  or  saw,  either  trans- 
lation or  original. 

"  I  remember  having  some  talk  with  S  *  *  about  Alfieri,  whose  merit 
he  denies.  He  was  also  wroth  about  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Goethe, 
which  was  sharp  enough,  to  be  sure.  He  went  about  saying,  too,  of 
the  French — *  I  meditate  a  terrible  vengeance  against  the  ^nclH-I 
will  prove  that  Moliere  is  no  poet.'f  •  •  • 


*  There  had  been,  a  short  time  before,  perfonnod  at  the  Court  of  B^rUa  a 
■pectacle  founded  on  the  Poem  of  Lalla  Rookh,  in  which  the  present  Emp^ 
ror  of  Russia  personated  Feramorz,  and  the  Empress  Lalla  Rookh. 

t  Thii  threat  has  been  since  acted  upon  ; — the  critic  in  quastioo  haviag*  to 
the  great  horror  of  the  French  Uterati,  pronooaoed  MoUtrs  to  be  a  *^hnm*^ 
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"  I  do  n't  see  why  you  should  talk  of  *  declining.'  When  I  saw  you, 
you  looked  thiniur,  and  y(!i  youiii^cr,  than  you  did  when  we  parted 
several  years  before.  You  may  rely  upon  this  as  fact.  If  it  were 
not,  I  should  say  nothings  for  I  would  rather  not  say  unpleasant  per- 
sonal things  to  any  one — but,  as  it  was  the  pleasant  trutJi^  I  tell  it  you. 
If  you  had  led  my  life,  indeed,  changing  climates  and  connexions— 
thinning  yourself  with  fasting  and  purgatives — ^besides  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  vulture  passions,  and  a  very  bad  temper  besides,  you  might 
talk  in  this  way — but  you!  I  know  no  man  who  looks  so  well  for  his 
years,  or  who  deserves  to  look  better  and  to  be  better,  in  all  respects. 
You  are  a  *  *  *,  and,  what  is  perhaps  better  for  your  friends,  a  good 
fellow.    So,  do  n't  talk  of  decay,  but  put  in  for  eighty,  as  you  well  may. 

*'  1  am,  at  present,  occupied  principally  about  these  unhappy  pro- 
scriptions and  exiles,  which  have  taken  place  here  on  account  of  poli- 
tics. It  has  been  a  miserable  sight  to  see  the  general  desolation  in 
families.  1  am  doing  what  I  can  for  them,  high  and  low,  by  such  inte- 
rest and  means  as  I  possess  or  can  bring  to  bear.  There  have  been  thou- 
sands of  these  proscriptions  within  the  last  month  in  the  Exarchate, 
or  (to  speak  modernly)  the  Lt^praiions.  Yesterday,  too,  a  man  got 
his  back  broken,  in  extricating  a  dog  of  mine  from  under  a  mill-wheeU 
The  dog  was  killed,  and  tlio  man  is  in  the  greatest  danger.  I  was 
not  present — it  happened  before  I  was  up,  owing  to  a  stupid  boy  taking 
the  dog  to  bathe  in  a  dangerous  spot.  I  must,  of  course,  provide  for 
the  poor  fellow  while  he  lives,  and  his  family,  if  he  dies.  I  would 
gladly  have  given  a  much  greater  sum  than  that  will  come  to  that  he 
had  never  been  hurt.  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  excuse  haste 
and  hot  weather. 

••Yours,  &'c. 

•  ••*  «••• 

"  You  may  have  probably  seen  all  sorts  of  attacks  upon  me  in  some 
gazettes  in  England  some  montlis  ago.  1  only  saw  them,  bv  Murray^s 
bounty,  the  other  day.  Tiiey  call  me  '  PlagiarjV  and  what  not.  I 
think  I  now,  in  my  time,  have  been  accused  of  every  thing. 

"  I  have  not  given  you  details  of  little  events  here  ;  but  they  have 
been  trying  to  make  me  out  to  l)e  the  <*hief  of  a  conspiracy,  and  nothing 
but  tiieir  want  of  i)roofs  for  an  English  investigation  has  stopped  them. 
Had  it  been  a  poor  native,  the  suspicion  were  enough,  as  it  has  been 
for  hundreds. 

"  Why  do  n't  you  write  on  Napoleon  1  I  have  no  spirits,  nor  *  estro* 
to  do  so.  His  overthrow,  from  the  iH'giniiinjr,  was  a  blow  on  the  head 
to  me.  Since  that  period,  we  have  been  the  slaves  of  fools.  Excuse 
this  long  letter.    Ecco  a  translation  literal  of  a  French  epigram. 

"  Egle,  beauty  and  poet,  has  too  little  crimes. 
She  makes  her  own  face,  and  does  not  make  her  rhymes. 

"  1  am  going  to  ride,  having  ])een  warned  not  to  ride  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  forest,  on  account  of  tlie  ultra-juditicians. 

'*  Is  there  no  chance  of  your  return  to  Knirland,  and  of  our  Joamal  ? 
I  would  have  published  the  two  j)la>  s  in  it — two  or  three  scenes  per 
number — and,  indeed,  all  of  mine  in  it.  If  you  went  to  England/l 
would  do  so  still.'* 

About  this  time  Mr.  Shelley,  who  had  now  fixed  his  residence  al 
Pisa,  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Byron,  eamesUy  requesting  to 
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him,  in  consequence  of  which  he  immediately  set  out  for  Ravenna; 
and  the  followiiipf  extracts  from  letters,  written  during  his  stay  with 
his  noble  frien^l,  will  be  read  with  that  double  feeling  of  interest  which 
is  always  sure  to  be  excited  in  hearing  one  man  of  genius  express  his 
opinions  of  another. 

"  Ravenna,  August  7th,  182  L 

**  I  arrived  last  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  sat  up  talking  with  Lord 
Bjnron  until  five  this  morning :  I  then  went  to  sleep,  and  now  awake 
at  eleven ;  and  having  despatched  my  breakfast  as  quick  as  possible, 
mean  to  devote  the  interval  until  twelve,  when  the  post  departs,  to  you. 

"  Lord  Byron  is  very  well,  and  was  delighted  to  see  me.  He  has 
in  fact  completely  recovered  his  health,  and  lives  a  life  totally  the 
reverse  of  that  which  he  led  at  Venice.  He  has  a  permanent  sort  of 
liaison  with  the  Contessa  Guiccioli,  who  is  now  at  Florence,  and 
seems  from  her  letters  to  be  a  very  amiable  woman.  She  is  waiting 
there  until  something  shall  bo  decided  as  to  their  emigration  to  Swit- 
zerland or  stay  in  Italy,  which  is  yet  undetermined  on  either  side. 
She  was  compelled  to  escape  from  the  Papal  territory  in  great  haste, 
as  measures  had  already  been  taken  to  place  her  in  a  convent,  where 
she  would  have  been  unrelentingly  confined  for  life.  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  marriage  contract,  as  existing  in  the  laws  and  opinions 
of  Italy,  though  less  frequently  exercised,  is  far  severer  than  that  of 
England. 

"  Ijord  Byron  had  almost  destroyed  himself  at  Venice.  His  state 
of  debility  was  such  that  he  was  unable  to  digest  any  food ;  he  was 
consumed  by  hectic  fever,  and  would  speedily  have  perished  but  for 
this  attachment,  which  reclaimed  him  from  the  excesses  into  which 
he  threw  himself,  from  carelessness  and  pride,  rather  than  taste. 
Poor  fellow !  he  is  now  quite  well,  and  immersed  in  politics  and  lite- 
rature. He  has  ifiven  me  a  numl)er  of  the  most  interesting  details 
on  the  former  subject ;  but  we  will  not  speak  of  them  in  a  letter. 
Fletcher  is  here,  and — as  if,  like  a  shadow,  he  waxed  and  waned  with 
the  substance  of  his  master — has  also  revived  his  good  looks,  and 
from  amid  tlie  unseasonable  gray  hairs  a  fresh  harvest  of  flaxen  locks  . 
has  put  forth. 

"  We  talked  a  great  deal  of  poetry  and  such  matters  last  night ;  and, 
as  usual,  differed — and,  I  think,  more  than  ever.  He  affects  to  pa- 
tronise a  system  of  criticism  fit  only  for  the  production  of  mediocrity ; 
and  although  all  his  finer  poems  and  passages  have  been  produced  in  \ 
defiance  of  this  system,  yet  I  recognise  the  pernicious  effects  of  it  I 
in  the  Doge  of  Venice;  and  it  will  cramp  and  limit  his  future  efforts, 
however  great  they  may  be,  unh^ss  he  gets  rid  of  it.  I  have  read  only 
parts  of  it,  or  rather  he  himself  read  them  to  me,  and  gave  me  the 
plan  of  the  whole. 

"Ravenna,  August  15th,  1821. 

"  Wo  ride  out  in  the  evening  throngli  the  pine  forests  which  divide 
the  city  from  the  sea.  Our  way  of  life  is  this,  and  I  have  accommo- 
dated myself  to  it  without  much  difficulty : — Ijord  Byron  gets  up  at 
two — breakfasts— we  talk,  reatl,  &c.  until  six — then  we  ride  at  ei^t, 
and  ndcT  dinner  sit  talking  until  four  or  five  in  the  morning.  I  get 
up  at  twelve,  and  am  now  devoting  the  -interval  between  my  rising 
and  his  to  you. 

•*  Lord  Byron  is  greatly  improved  in  every  respect — in  genioi,  in 
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temper,  In  moral  views,  in  health  and  happiness.  His  connexion  with 
La  Guiccioli  has  been  an  inestimable  benefit  to  him.  He  liTes  in  con- 
fliderable  splendour,  but  within  his  income,  which  is  now  aboat  four 

(thousand  a  year,  one  thousand  of  which  he  devotes  to  purposes  of 
charity.  He  has  had  mischievous  passions,  but  these  ne  seems  to 
have  subdued ;  and  he  is  becoming,  what  he  should  be,  a  virtuous 
man.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  politics  of  Italy,  and  the 
actions  he  performed  in  consequence  of  it,  are  subjects  not  fit  to  be 
written,  but  are  such  as  will  delight  and  surprise  you. 

<<  He  is  not  yet  decided  to  go  to  Switzerland,  a  place«  inde^  little 
fitted  for  him :  the  gossip  and  the  cabals  of  those  Anglicised  coterite 
would  torment  him  as  they  did  before,  and  might  exasperate  him  into 
a  relapse  of  libertinism,  which,  he  says,  he  plunged  into  not  from 
taste,  Dut  from  despair.  La  Guiccioli  and  her  brother  (who  is  Lord 
Byron^s  friend  and  confidant,  and  acquiesces  perfectly  in  her  con- 
nexion with  him)  wish  to  go  to  Switzerland,  as  Lord  Byron  says, 
merely  from  the  novelty  and  pleasure  of  travelling.  Lord  Byron  pre- 
fers Tuscany  or  Lucca,  and  is  trying  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  bis 
views.  He  has  made  me  write  a  long  letter  to  her  to  engage  ner  to 
remain.  An  odd  thing  enough  for  an  utter  stranger  to  write  on  sulv 
jects  of  the  utmost  delicacy  to  his  friend*s  mistress — but  it  seems  des- 
tined that  I  am  always  to  have  some  active  part  in  every  body's  aflfain 
whom  I  approach.  I  have  set  down,  in  tame  Italian,  the  strongest  rea- 
sons I  can  think  of  aeainst  the  Swiss  emigration.  To  tell  you  the  trutliy 
•^  I  should  be  very  glad  to  accept  as  my  fee  his  establishment  ia  Tuscany. 
Ravenna  is  a  miserable  place :  the  peof^le  are  barbarous  and  wild,  and 
their  language  the  most  infernal  patois  that  you  can  ima^e.  He 
would  be  in  every  respect  better  among  the  Tuscans. 

*'  He  has  read  to  me  one  of  the  unpublished  cantos  of  Don  Juan, 
which  is  astonishingly  fine.  It  sets  him  not  only  above,  but  far  above, 
all  the  poets  of  the  day.  Every  word  has  the  stamp  of  immortality. 
This  canto  is  in  a  style  (but  totally  free  from  indelicacy,  and  sus- 
tained with  incredible  ease  and  power)  like  the  end  of  Uie  second 
canto :  there  is  not  a  word  which  the  most  rigid  assertorof  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  could  desire  to  be  cancelled  :  it  fulfils,  in  a  certain 
degree,  what  I  have  long  preached, — of  producing  something  wholly 
new,  and  relative  to  the  age,  and  yet  surpassingly  beautiful.  It  may 
be  vanity,  but  I  think  I  sec  the  trace  of  my  earnest  exhortations  to 

him,  to  create  something  wholly  new. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  I  am  sure,  if  I  asked,  it  would  not  be  refused ;  yet  there  is  some- 
thing in  me  that  makes  it  impossible.  Lord  Byron  and  I  are  excellent 
friends ;  and  were  I  reduced  to  poverty,  or  were  I  a  writer  who  had 
no  claim  to  a  higher  station  than  I  possess,  or  did  I  possess  a  higher 
than  I  deserve,  we  should  appear  in  all  thin^  as  such,  and  1  would 
freely  ask  him  any  favour.  Such  is  not  now  the  case :  the  demon  of 
mistnist  and  pride  lurks  between  two  persons  in  our  situation,  poison* 
ing  the  freedom  of  our  intercourse.  This  is  a  tax,  and  a  heavy  one, 
which  we  must  pay  for  being  human.  I  think  the  fault  is  not  on  my 
side ;  nor  is  it  likely, — I  being  the  weaker.  I  hope  that  in  the  nesrt 
world  these  things  will  be  better  managed.  What  is  passing  in  the 
heart  of  another  rarely  escapes  the  observation  of  one  who  is  m  striet 

anatomist  of  his  own. 

•  •••••# 

**  Lord  Byron  here  has  splendid  apartments  in  the  palace  of  hia  OHi 
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tresses  husband,  who  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Italy.  She  is  di- 
vorced, with  an  allowance  of  twelve  thousand  crowns  a  year; — a  mise- 
rable pittance  from  a  man  who  has  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
a  year.  There  are  two  monkeys,  five  cats,  eight  dogs,  and  ten  horses, 
all  of  whom  (except  the  horses^  walk  about  the  house  like  the  mas- 
ters of  it.  Tita,  the  Venetian,  is  here,  and  operates  as  my  valet — a  fine 
fellow,  with  a  prodigious  black  beard,  who  has  stabbea  two  or  three 
people,  and  is  the  most  good-natured-looking  fellow  I  ever  saw. 

"  Wednesday.  Ravenna. 
••  I  told  you  I  had  written,  by  Lord  Byron's  desire,  to  La  Guiccioli, 
to  dissuade  her  and  her  family  from  Switzerland.  Her  answer  is  this 
moment  arrived,  and  my  representation  seems  to  have  reconciled 
them  to  the  unfitness  of  the  step.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  full 
of  all  the  fine  things  she  says  she  has  heard  of  me,  is  this  request, 
which  I  transcribe : — '  Signore,  la  vostra  bonti  mi  fa  ardita  di  chie- 
den'i  un  favore,  me  lo  accorderete  voi  1  rwn  partite  da  Rnvenna  tenza 
Milord*  Of  course,  being  now,  by  all  the  laws  of  knighthoo<l,  cap- 
tive to  a  lady's  request,  I  shall  only  be  at  liberty  on  my  parole  imtil 
Lord  Byron  is  settled  at  Pisa.  I  shall  reply,  of  course,  that  the  boon 
is  granted,  and  that  if  her  lover  ^s  reluctant  to  quit  Ravenna  after  I 
have  made  arrangements  for  receiving  him  at  Pisa,  I  am  bound  to 
place  myself  in  the  same  situation  as  now,  to  assail  him  with  impor- 
tunities to  rejoin  her.  Of  this  there  is  fortunately  no  need :  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  there  is  no  fear  that  this  chivalric  submission  of 
mine  to  the  great  general  laws  of  antiaue  courtesy,  against  which  I 
never  rebel,  and  which  is  my  religion,  should  interfere  with  my  sooa 

returning,  and  long  remaining  with  you,  dear  girl. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

^  We  ride  out  every  evening  as  usual,  and  practise  pistol-shooting 
at  a  pumpkin,  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  observe  that  I  approach  towards 
my  noble  friend's  exactness  of  aim.  I  have  the  greatest  trouble  to 
get  away,  and  Lord  Byron,  as  a  reason  for  my  stay,  has  urged,  that 
without  either  me  or  the  Guiccioli,  he  will  certainly  fall  into  his  old 
habits.  I  then  talk,  and  he  listens  to  reason :  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  he  is  too  well  aware  of  the  terrible  and  degrading  consequence* 
of  his  former  mode  of  life,  to  be  in  danger  from  the  raort  interval  of 
temptation  that  will  be  left  him.'* 


LETTER  CCCCXLHL 

TO  MR.  MVIUUT. 

**  Ravenna,  Auffust  10th,  18S1. 

••  Your  conduct  to  Mr.  Moore  is  certainly  very  handsome ;  and  I 
would  not  say  so  if  I  could  help  it,  for  you  are  not  at  present  by  any 
means  in  my  good  graces. 

*'  With  regard  to  additions,  &c.  there  is  a  Journal  which  T  kept  in 
1814  which  you  may  ask  him  for;  also  a  Journal  which  you  must  get 
from  Mrs.  Leigh,  of  my  journey  in  the  Alps,  which  contains  all  the 
germs  of  Manfred.  I  have  also  kept  a  small  Diary  here  for  a  few 
months  last  winter,  which  I  would  send  you,  and  any  continuation. 
You  would  find  easy  access  to  all  my  papers  and  letters,  and  do  not 
neglect  thit  (in  case  of  accidents),  on  account  of  ths  mass  of  coafusion 

Vol.  U.— Z 
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in  which  they  are ;  for  out  of  that  chaos  of  papers  yoa  will  Ihid  001 
curious  ones  of  mine  and  others,  if  not  lost  or  destroyed.  If  eircia 
stances,  however  (which  is  almost  impossible),  made  me  erer  co 
sent  to  a  publication  in  my  lifetime,  you  would  m  that  case,  I  suppcM 
mdLC  Moore  some  advance,  in  proportion  to  the  likelihood  or  nc 
likelihood  of  success.    You  are  both  sure  to  survire  me,  howerer. 

^  You  must  also  have  from  Mr.  Moore  the  correspondence  betwe 
me  and  Lady  B.,  to  whom  I  offered  the  sight  of  all  which  vsgu 
herself  in  these  papers.  This  is  important*  He  has  her  let! 
and  a  copy  of  my  answer.  I  would  rather  Moore  edited  me  th 
another. 

*'  I  sent  you  Y alpy's  letter  to  decide  for  yourself,  and  Stockdale^ 
amuse  you.  /  am  always  loyal  with  you*  as  I  was  in  Ctalignu 
affair,  and  you  with  me — now  and  then. 

**  1  return  you  Moore's  letter,  which  is  Teiy  cieditahle  to  Itaa,  a 
you«  and  me. 

^Toiiriiifw." 


LETTER  CCCCXUV. 

TO  KB.   MUKRAT. 

*'  Ravenna,  Aumt  I6tfat  Ittl. 

^I  regret  that  Holmes  can*t  or  wonU  come:  it  Is  nther  ahmbt 
as  I  was  always  very  civil  and  punctual  with  him.  But  he  Is  bat  01 
*  *  more.    One  meets  with  none  else  among  Uie  EngUsh. 

**  I  wait  the  proofs  of  the  MSS.  with  proper  impatience. 

**  So  YOU  have  published,  or  mean  to  publish,  the  new  Joana  t  Ai*  1 
you  afraid  of  the  Constitutional  Assassination  of  Bridge-Street 
When  first  I  saw  the  name  of  Murray  I  thought  it  had  been  yean 
but  was  solaced  by  seeing  that  your  synonyme  is  an  altoineo,  and  tb 
you  are  not  one  of  that  atrocious  crew. 

**  I  am  in  a  great  discomfort  about  the  probable  war,  and  wtlh  n 
trustees  not  getting  me  out  of  the  funds,  if  the  funds  break,  it  le  n 
intention  to  go  upon  the  highway.  All  the  other  Bna^ish  pfofijsaioi 
are  at  present  so  ungentlemanly  by  the  conduct  of  tEoee  who  Ibllir 
them,  that  open  robbing  is  the  only  fair  resource  left  to  a  nan  of  ai 
principles ;  it  is  even  honest,  in  comparison,  by  being  nndiagidaed. 

**  1  wrote  to  you  by  last  post,  to  say  that  you  had  done  theiieiideoa 
thing  by  Moore  and  the  Memoranda.  You  are  very  good  as  timee  ■ 
and  would  probably  be  still  better  but  for  the  *  march  of  CTents*  (ma  N 
poleon  called  it),  which  won*l  permit  any  body  to  be  better  then  UK 
should  be. 

^  Love  to  Gifford.    Believe  me,  Itc. 

"P.S.  I  restore  Smith's  letter,  whom  thank  for  his  good  onink 
is  the  bust  by  I  k  irwaldsen  arrived  T 
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LETTER  CCCCXLV. 

TO   MR.   BIUBBAT. 

**  Raveima,  Atigutt  93d,  1831 . 
**  Endoied  are  tli6  two  acts  eorlteteti  With  regard  to  the  chargea 
■boot  the  shipwreck,  I  think  that  I  told  both  you  and  Mr.  HpbboiMei 
ye«#s  ag04  that  there  was  not  a  tingle  drcuauUmce  of  it  nol  taken  from 
Jact ;  not,  indeed,  from  any  tingU  shipwreck,  but  all  from  actual  facts 
of  ittflMift  wrecks.*  Almost  all  Don  Juan  is  reed  life,  either  of  my 
own,  or  from  people  I  knew.  By^the-way,  much  of  the  description  of 
the /iintidire,  in  Canto  Third,  is  taken  from  TulUf*9  Tr^peii  (pray  note 
ikitu  and  the  rest  from  my  own  observation.  Remember,  I  never 
meant  to  conceal  this  at  all,-  and  hate  only  not  stated  it,  because  Don 
Juan  had  no  preface  nor  name  to  it.  If  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
make  this  statement,  do  so  in  your  own  way.  /  laugh  at  such  char^, 
convinced  that  no  writer  ever  borrowed  less,  or  made  his  materials 

*  One  of  the  chargee  of  plagiariMn  brought  sgaintt  him  by  ioine  scribblen 
of  the  day  was  founded  (as  1  have  alreadv  olwerved  in  the  ftnt  volume  of 
thb  work)  on  hie  having  eougbt  in  the  authentic  records  of  real  Bhipwrccke 
tUoee  materials  out  of  which  he  has  worked  his  own  powerful  description  in 
the  Second  Canto  of  Don  Juan.  With  as  much  justice  might  the  Italian  au- 
thor (Oaleani,  if  1  recollect  right)  who  wrote  a  Discourse  on  the  MUitair 
Science  displayed  by  Tasso  in  his  battles,  have  reproached  that  poet  with 
the  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  knowledge: — with  as  much  histice 
might  Puysegur  and  Semis,  who  have  pointed  out  the  same  merit  in  Homer 
and  Virgil,  have  withheld  their  praise  because  the  science  on  which  this  merit 
was  founded  must  have  been  derived  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  these  poete 
from  others. 

So  little  was  Tasso  asliamed  of  those  eaeual  fanitations  of  other  poets 
which  are  so  often  branded  as  plagiarisms,  that  in  hii  Commentary  on  his 
Rime,  he  takes  pains  to  point  oat  and  avow  whatever  cmncidenoes  of  this 
load  occur  in  his  own  veraes. 

While  OB  this  sabjoet,  I  mSy  be  allowed  to  msntioa  one  angle  iostaaee, 
whore  a  thoaght  that  had  lain  perhapa  indistinotly  in  Bvron'a  memory  sinos 
hii  youth,  coniee  oat  so  improved  and  brightened  as  to  be,  by  everv  right  of 
goniae,  his  own.  In  the  I'wo  Noble  Kinsmen  of  Beaomont  and  Fleteher 
(a  play  to  which  the  picture  of  passionate  friendship,  delineated  in  the  oha« 
raeters  of  Palamon  and  Aroite,  would  be  sure  to  draw  the  attontion  of  Byron 
in  his  boyhood),  we  find  the  following  passage : — 

^^Oh  never 
Shall  we  two  ezerdse,  like  twins  of  Hoaoar, 
Oar  arms  agahi,  and/eel  enr^feiy  hunt 
Like  premd  eeae  wnder  us.** 

Out  of  this  somewhat  fbiesd  simile,  by  a  Ja^eioas  traaspositioii  of  ths 
eomparieon,  and  by  the  substitution  of  the  more  definite  word  **  waves"  for 
••ssas,**  the  clear,  noble  thoaght  in  ons  of  the  Cantos  of  Childs  Handd  has 
bssB  prodoeed:— 

**  Once  more  upon  the  waters !  yst  once  more  1 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  ms,  as  a  stood 
That  knows  his  rider." 

Z? 
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more  hit  own.  Much  is  coincidence :  for  instance,  Lmdy  Morgan  (in 
a  really  excellent  book,  I  assure  you,  on  Italy)  calls  Venioe  an  oeeem 
Rome :  I  have  the  very  same  expression  in  Foscari,  and  yet  yov  know 
that  the  play  was  written  months  ago,  and  sent  to  Englana :  Uie  *  Italy' 
I  received  only  on  the  16th  inst 

**  Your  friend,  like  the  public,  is  not  aware,  that  my  dramatic  nm* 
plicity  is  ^udwiulv  Greek,  and  must  continue  so:  no  reform erer sue* 
ceeded  at  fii  St.*  I  admire  the  old  English  dnmatists ;  bol  lliia  ia  qiiite 
another  field,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  theirs.  I  wani  to  make  a 
regular  English  drama,  no  matter  whether  for  the  stage  or 
is  not 'my  object, — but  a  modal  theatre, 

^'P.S.  Can't  accept  your  courteous  offer. 

**  For  Orford  and  for  Waldegrare 
You  give  much  more  than  me  3roa  gaTe  ; 
Which  is  not  fairly  to  behave, 

My  Murray. 

M  Because  if  a  live  dog,  't  is  saidt  t 

Be  worth  a  lion  faiiiy  sped,  r 

A  live  lord  must  be  worth  two  dead,  f 

My  Murray. 

^  And  if,  as  the  opinion  goes. 
Verse  hath  a  better  sale  than  prose— 
Certes,  I  should  have  more  than  tho8e» 

My  Murray. 

**  But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  cramm*dt 
So,  if  you  wtiU,  /  sha'  nU  be  shamm'd» 
And  if  you  won't,  you  may  be  damn*dt 

My  Murray. 

**  These  matters  must  be  arranged  with  Mr.  Dooglaa  KinnML    Bv    f 
is  my  trustee,  and  a  man  of  honour.    To  him  3ron  can  atase  all  fBV    f 


mercantile  reasons,  which  you  might  not  like  to  state  to  me  utn—iUT 
,--_...  ,-  .  ' do nU go off^— « loitAhipwriMi 

■^  daductkaw 
-^  piraled  aiK 

uuii  —  lurci^  euiiK^n — '  seveiv  cnucisms,'  etc.,  WlUl  Other  lliDlftf' 

howls  for  an  oration,  which  I  leave  Douglas,  who  ia  an  otiUFi  * 
answer. 

**  You  can  also  state  them  more  freely  to  a  third  peraon*  aa  beiai* 
you  and  me  they  could  only  produce  some  smart  poatacripCi^  wliA 
would  not  adorn  our  mutual  archives.  ■""" 

'*  I  am  sorry  for  the  Queen,  and  that 's  more  than  yon 


*  "*  No  man  ever  roM  (tmys  Pope)  to  any  deme  of  peifacUoa  ia  vM 
but  throiiffh  obstinacy  and  an  inreterata  rtaolotiofli  mffainat  *>*•  alnui" 


mankind. 
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LETTER  CCCCXLVI. 

TO  MR.  MOORS. 

^  Ravenna,  Aug:u8t  24th,  18SL 
<*  Yotin  of  the  6th  only  yesterday,  while  I  had  letters  of  the  8th 
from  London.  Doth  the  post  dabble  into  odt  letters!  WLaterer 
afreement  you  make  with  Murray,  if  satisfactory  to  y<m,  roust  be  so 
to  me.  There  need  be  no  scruple,  because,  thouflfh  I  used  sometimes 
to  buffoon  to  myself,  loring  a  quibble  as  well  as  the  barbarian  himself 

Sakspeare,  to  wit)--'  that,  like  a  Spartan,  I  would  sell  my  life  as 
rly  as  possible* — ^it  never  was  my  mtention  to  turn  it  to  persona], 
pecuniary  account,  but  to  bequeath  it  to  a,  friend — ^yourself— in  the 
erent  of  survivorship.  I  anticipated  that  period,  because  we  hap- 
pened to  meet,  and  I  urged  you  to  make  what  was  possible  rum  by  it, 
for  reasons  which  are  obvious.  It  has  been  no  possible  prhation  to 
me,  and  therefore  does  not  require  the  acknowledgments  you  mention. 
So,  for  God*s  sake,  do  nU  consider  it  like    •        *       •       •       • 

**  By-the-way,  when  you  write  to  Lady  Morgan,  will  you  thank  her 
for  her  handsome  speeches  in  her  book  about  my  books  f  1  do  not 
know  her  address.  Her  work  is  fearless  and  excellent  on  the  subject 
of  Italy— pray  tell  her  so— and  I  know  the  country.  I  wish  she  had 
follen  m  with  me,  I  could  have  told  her  a  thing  or  two  thai  would  have 
eonilrmed  her  positions. 

**  I  am  glad  that  you  are  satisfied  with  Murray,  who  seems  to  value 
dead  lonSs  more  than  live  ones.  I  have  Just  sent  him  the  following 
answer  to  a  proposition  of  his  ^— 

**  For  Orford  and  for  Waldegrave,  Itc. 

^The  argument  of  the  above  is,  that  he  wanted  to  '  stint  me  of  my 
tilings,'  as  Lear  says— that  is  to  say,  not  to  propose  an  extravagant 
price  for  an  extravagant  poem,  as  is  becoming.  Pray  take  his  guineas 
by  all  means — I  taaglil  him  that  He  made  me  a  filthy  ofier  oi  paumdi 
once,  but  I  told  him  ttiat,  like  physicians,  poets  must  be  dealt  with  in 
guineas,  as  being  the  only  advaotaffe  poets  could  have  in  the  associa- 
tion with  thenh  as  votaries  of  Apollo.  I  write  to  you  in  hurry  and 
tHistle,  which  I  will  expound  in  my  next. 

*•  Yours,  ever,  Ac. 

**  P.S.  You  mention  something  of  an  attorney  on  his  way  to  me  on 
legal  business.  I  have  had  no  warning  of  such  an  apparition.  What 
can  the  fellow  want !  I  have  some  lawsuits  and  business,  but  have 
not  heard  of  anv  thing  to  put  me  to  the  expense  of  a  traoeUing  lawyer. 
They  do  enou^,  in  that  way,  at  home. 

**  Ah,  poor  Queen !  but  perhaps  it  is  for  the  best,  if  Herodotosl 
anecdote  is  to  be  believed  •  •  •  •  • 

**  Remember  me  to  any  friendly  Angles  of  our  mutual  acquaintance. 
What  are  you  doing!  Here  I  have  had  my  hands  full  of  tyrants  and 
their  victims.  There  never  «a«  such  oppression,  even  in  Irelandt 
•carcelyT 
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LETTER  CCCCXLVn. 

TO  MR.  xujuur. 

•«  Ravenna,  Augmt  9}^^  1«|1. 
''I  have  received  the  Juana,  which  are  printed  90  eqrmHliiik  >W 
cially  the  fifth  canto,  as  to  be  disgraceful  to  mei  and  not  cradUfjhlt  to 
you.  It  really  must  be  gtme  over  og^  with  the  moiiittcryfc  ^e  pnm 
are  80  gross ;— words  added—Hshanged— iso  as  to  maka  capopfioiijr  ^oA 
nonsense.  You  have  t>een  careless  of  this  poem  bMW^  fomt  9i 
your  squad  do  n't  approve  of  it ;  but  1  tell  you  that  i|  ffMl  |^  l^n^  h»» 
fore  ^ou  see  any  thing  half  so  good  as  poetry  Of  writiof  •  tlpop  ^fthix 
principle  have  you  omitted  the  note  on  Vacpn  and  Tofwf^  f  and  Qoa 
of  the  concludmg  stanzas  sent  as  an  addition  T-Ht^oailM  U  tnfiWt  I 
suppoaOt  with-* 

^  And  do  not  link  two  virtw^is  souls  Cur.  UA| 
Into  that  moral  centauTf  man  and  wife! 

**  Now,  I  must  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  wiU  99t  panMt  m  hymtm 
being  to  take  such  liberties  with  mv.  v?itinga  bemv^  1 W  ihym,  | 
desire  the  omissions  to  be  replaced  (e^cmA  thu  aM^  99  BfWjwnimi^) 
— particularly  the  stanza  upon  the  Turkish  nianilliMi  mrt*fPllBP«f 
that  the  whote  be  carpfulW  gone  over  wMi  the  B|^ 

**  I  never  saw  such  stuff  as  is  priuted  >r-QiMnm  fMmi  w  0«C^ 
yaz,  &c.  Are  you  aware  that  Gulbeyaa  ia  a  rM  VKW  fOd  ^  Wm 
nonsense  1  I  copied  the  cantoi  out  carefully,  so  that  there  la  no  ex- 
cuse, as  the  printer  read,  or  at  Ha^prm^  \m  VS^  of  the  playa  witb- 
out  error. 

f  If  you  have  np  feeling  for  your  own  ivipMtaliPib  RIW  toli  fomm  « 
little  m  mine.  I  have  read  over  the  po^in  oaseMty,  wfl  I  m  Wfhit  I 
Upoeky.  Your  little  ^nyious  knot  o(  pasfoiVrpoetll  WHJ  ■W  wImI  1 
they  please :  time  will  shaw  that  I  ai«  nq^t  ii|  thia  Uw^nct.  wijMrftL 

^  I^ire  my  fheod  Hobhouse  to  cpnrect  th^  pv9a%  WffWtaF  ^  u^ 
last  canto,  from  the  manuscript  as  it  is*  It  i«  a90)||^  to  4riwe.an4  ouH 
of  one's  reason  to  see  the  infernal  torture  of  wOJfi^  teNA  ^  onguuit 
For  instance  the  lin 


%\ 


w 


^  And  jMztr  their  rhymes  as  Venus  yokes  her 
ia  printed—  * 

'^  And  protM  their  rhjnnes,  Im» 
Ako  ^prwnriwu^  for  * preeocumB il*  and  this  Uiw,  atanaa  IHi 

Kow  dp  tumlo  the.manuacjnpt  a^  sea  if  I  ever  imf0  m9k^%  ftif.;  I| 

is  not  verse. 


"No  wonder  the  poem  should  fail  (which,  however  it  won*!  , 

will  see)  with  such  things  allowed  to  creep  about  it.    Reptoce  wfaiil  Is 
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omitted,  and  correct  what  is  so  shamefully  misprinted,  and  let  the 
poem  have  fair  play ;  and  I  fear  nothing. 

^  I  see  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  a  strong  itching  to 
assail  me  (see  the  review  of  *  The  Etonian*) ;  let  it,  and  see  if  they 
sha'  n't  have  enough  of  it.  1  do  not  allude  to  Gifford,  who  has  always 
been  my  friend,  and  whom  1  do  not  consider  as  responsible  for  the 
articles  written  by  others. 

'*  You  will  publish  the  plays  when  ready.  I  am  in  such  a  humour 
about  this  printing  of  Don  Joan  so  inaccurately  that  I  must  close  this. 

"Yours. 

"  P.S.  I  presume  that  you  have  not  lost  the  iUmza  to  which  I 
allude  f    It  was  sent  afterward :  look  over  my  letters  and  find  it.** 

LETTER  CCCCXLVm. 

TO  KB.  MUaSAT. 

**  The  enclosed  letter  is  written  in  bad  humour,  but  not  withont  pn^ 
vocation.  However,  let  it  (that  is,  the  bad  humour)  go  for  little ;  bai  I 
must  request  your  serious  attention  to  the  abuses  of  the  printer,  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  permitted.  You  forget  that  all  the  fools  in 
Lundon  (the  chief  purchasers  of  your  publications)  will  condemn  in 
me  the  stupidity  of  yoor  printer.  For  instance,  in  the  notes  to  Canto 
Fifih,  ^^JUriaik  shore  of  the  Bosphorus'  instead  of  iheMaiiei! 
All  this  may  seem  little  to  you,  so  fine  a  gentleman  with  your  minis- 
terial connexions,  but  it  is  serious  to  me,  who  am  thousands  of  miles 
oBf  and  have  no  opportunity  of  not  proving  myself  the  fool  your 
printer  makes  me,  except  your  pleasure  and  leisure,  forsooth. 

**  The  gods  prosper  you,  and  forgive  you,  for  I  can'L** 

•  ••••• 

LETTER  CCCCXLUL 

TO  MB.  Mooan. 

"Ravenna,  September  Sd,  1891. 

"  By  Mr.  Mawman  (a  paymaster  in  the  corps,  m  which  yon  and  I 
are  privates)  I  yesterday  expedited  to  your  address,  under  cover  ooe^ 
two  paper  books,  contaming  the  Gftootir-nal,  and  a  thing  or  two.  It 
won*t  all  do— even  for  the  posthumous  public— but  extracts  from  H 
may.  It  is  a  brief  and  faithful  chronicle  of  a  month  or  so— parts  of  it 
not  very  discreet,  but  sufficiently  sincere.  BIr.  Mawman  saith  that 
he  will,  in  person  or  per  friend,  nave  it  delivered  to  you  in  your  Ely- 
sian  fields. 

"  If  you  have  got  the  new  Juans,  recollect  that  there  are  some  rmj 
gross  printer's  Uunders,  particularly  in  the  Fifth  CantOrT-such  as 
'praise*  for  '  pair"— *  precarious'  for  'precocious* — 'Adriatii^  ton 
'  Asiatic* — '  case*  for  '  chase' — besides  gifts  of  additional  words  and 
syllables,  which  make  but  a  caco.ihonous  rhjrthmus.  Put  the  pen 
through  the  said,  as  I  would  mine  through  *  **s  ears  if  I  were  aloog^ 
side  of  him.    As  it  is,  I  have  sent  him  a  rattling  letter,  as  abosive  nt 

*  Written  in  ths  snvslop*  of  the  pitoading  Letter. 
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possible.    Thoueh  he  is  publisher  to  the '  Board  of  Lo^ftteck*  he  Is 
in  no  danger  of  discovering  it. 
*"  I  am  packing  for  Pisa— but  direct  your  letters  Aert,  till  fmithflr 

iw  notice. 

^  YouiB  e?er«  ^ic" 

One  of  the  **  paper-books**  mentioned  in  this  letter  as  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Mawman  for  me,  contained  a  portion,  to  the  amount  of  nemriy  a 
hundred  pages,  of  a  prose  story,  relating  the  adventures  of  a  yomig 
Andalusian  nobleman,  which  had  been  begun  by  him,  at  Venicey  in 
1817.  The  following  passage  is  alll  shall  extract  from  this  amusing 
Fragment. 

"  A  few  hours  afterward  we  were  very  good  friends,  and  a  few  days 
after  she  set  out  for  Arragon,  with  my  son,  on  a  visit  to  her  father  and 
mother.  I  did  not  accompany  her  immediately,  having  been  in  Am- 
gon  before,  but  was  to  join  the  family  in  their  Moorish  chatean  within 
arfew  weeks. 

"During  her  journey  I  received  a  very  affectionate  letter  from 
Donna  Josepha,  apprizing  me  of  the  welfare  of  herself  and  my  son. 
On  her  arrival  at  tne  chateau,  I  received  another  still  more  afieetionatey 
pressing  me,  in  very  fond,  and  rather  foolish,  terms,  to  join  her  imme* 
diatcly.  As  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  from  Seville,  I  received  a 
third — this  was  from  her  father,  Don  Jose  di  Cardoio,  who  requested 
1)11*,  in  the  politest  manner,  to  dissolve  my  marriaj^e.  I  answered  him 
with  equal  politeness,  that  I  would  do  no  such  thing.  A  foarth  letter 
arrived— it  was  from  Donna  Josepha,  in  which  she  infomied  me  that 
her  father's  letter  was  written  by  her  particular  desire.  I  requested 
the  reason  by  return  of  post — she  replied,  by  express,  that  as  reason 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  was  unnecessaij  to  give  any — 
but  tlmt  she  was  an  injured  and  excellent  woman.  I  then  inquired 
why  she  had  written  to  me  the  two  preceding  affectionate  letters, 
requesting  me  to  come  to  Arragon.  She  answered,  that  was  because 
she  boiievcd  me  out  of  my  senses — that,  being  unfit  to  take  care  of 
myself,  I  had  only  to  set  out  on  this  journey  alone,  and  make  my  wa5 
without  diffi(>ulty  to  Don  Jose  di  Cardozo's,  I  should  there  hare  found 
the  tendercst  of  wives  and — a  straight  waistcoat. 

^I  had  nothing  to  reply  to  this  piece  of  affection  but  a  reiteration 
of  my  reouest  for  some  lights  upon  the  subject.  I  was  answered  Uiat 
they  would  only  be  related  to  the  Inquisition.  In  the  mean  time,  our 
domestic  discrepancy  had  become  a  public  topic  of  discussion;  and 
the  world,  which  always  decides  justly,  not  only  in  Arragon  but  in 
Andalusia,  determined  that  I  was  not  only  to  blame,  but  that  all  Spain 
could  produce  nobody  so  blameable.  My  case  was  supposed  to  mm 
prise  all  the  crimes  which  could,  and  several  which  could  not,  be  com- 
milted,  and  little  less  than  an  auto-da-f^  was  anticipated  as  the  rasnlC 
Bnt  let  no  man  say  that  we  are  abandoned  by  our  friends  in  advei^ 
sity — it  was  just  the  reverse.  Mine  thronged  around  me  to  condemai 
anvise,  and  console  me  with  their  disapprobation.— Tliey  told  me  ail 
that  was,  would,  or  could  be  said  on  the  subject.  They  ^ook  \ 
heads — tliev  exhorted  me*— deplored  me,  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
—went  to  dinner." 


I 
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LETTER  CCCCL. 

TO  MR.   ICIXRRAT. 

*' Ravenna,  September  4th,  1831. 

**  By  Saturday's  post,  I  sent  you  a  fierce  ana  furibund  letter  upon 
the  subject  of  the  pnnter's  blunders  in  Don  Juan.  I  must  solicit  your 
attention  to  the  topic,  though  my  wrath  hath  subsided  into  sullenness. 

•*  Yesterday  I  received  Mr. ,  a  friend  of  yours,  and  because 

he  is  a  friend  of  yours;  and  that 's  more  than  I  would  do  in  an  Engli$h 
case,  except  for  those  whom  1  honour.  I  was  as  civil  as  I  could  be 
among  packages  even  to  the  very  chairs  and  tables,  for  I  am  going  to 
Pisa  in  a  few  weeks,  and  have  sent  and  am  sending  off  my  chattels. 
It  regretted  me*  that,  my  books  and  every  thing  being  packed,  I  could 
not  send  you  a  few  thingn  I  meant  for  you ;  but  they  were  all  sealed 
and  bagjpged,  so  as  to  have  made  it  a  month's  work  to  |^et  at  them 
again.  I  gave  him  an  envelope,  with  the  Italian  scrap  in  it,t  alluded 
to  in  my  Gilchrist  defence.  Hobhouse  will  make  it  out  for  you,  and 
it  will  make  you  laugh,  and  him  too,  the  spelling  particularly.  The 
•  Mcricani^^  of  whom  they  call  me  the  *  Capo'  (or  Chief),  mean  •  Ame- 
ricans,' which  is  the  name  given  in  Romagna  to  a  part  of  the  Carbo- 
nari ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  popular  part,  the  troops  of  the  Carbo- 
nari. They  are  originally  a  society  of  hunters  in  the  forest,  who  took 
tlie  name  of  Americans,  but  at  present,  comprise  some  thousands, 
&c. ;  but  I  sha'  n't  let  you  farther  mto  the  secret,  which  may  be  parti- 
cipated with  the  postmasters.  Why  they  thought  me  theur  Chief,  I 
know  not :  their  Cniefs  are  like  *  Legion,  being  many.'  However,  it 
is  a  post  of  more  honour  than  profit,  for,  now  that  they  are  persecuted, 
it  is  fit  that  I  should  aid  them ;  and  so  I  have  done,  as  far  as  my 
means  would  permit.  They  will  rise  ag^in  some  day,  for  these  fools 
4>f  the  government  are  blundering :  they  actually  seem  to  know  fi6- 
^tn^,  for  they  have  arrested  and  banished  many  of  their  own  party, 
and  let  others  escape  who  are  not  their  friends. 

''  What  think'st  thou  of  Greece  f 

**  Address  to  me  here  as  usual,  till  you  hear  farther  from  me. 

**  By  Maw  man  1  have  sent  a  Journal  to  Moore ;  but  it  won't  do  for 
the  public, — at  least  a  great  deal  of  it  won't  ;-^aris  may. 

**  I  read  over  the  Juans,  which  are  excellent.  Your  squad  are  quite 
wrong ;  and  so  you  will  find  by-and-by.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  go  on 
with  it,  for  1  had  all  the  plan  for  several  cantos,  and  different  countries 
and  climes.    You  say  nothing  of  the  note  I  enclosed  to  you,t  which 


*  It  will  be  obaerved,  from  this  and  m  few  other  initances,  that  notwith- 
log  the  wonderful  p«rity  of  English  he  was  able  to  preeerve  in  hb  writings, 
while  living  conatantlj  with  pezeona  speaking  a  different  language,  he  bad 
already  begun  so  far  to  feel  the  induence  of  this  habit  as  to  fall  occasionally 
into  Italianisms  in  his  former  letters. — ^  I  am  in  the  caM  to  know*' — **  I  have 
caused  write'* — ^  It  regrets  me,"  Ac, 

t  An  anonymous  letter  which  he  had  received,  threatening  him  with  as* 
sasaination. 

%  In  this  note,  so  highly  honourable  to  the  fair  writer,  she  says,  **  Remem- 
ber, my  Byron,  the  promise  you  have  made  me.  Never  shall  I  be  able  to 
tell  yon  the  satisfaction  I  feel  from  it,  so  great  are  the  sentiments  of  plsa- 


M  ' 
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will  explain  why  I  agreed  to  discontinue  it  (at  Madame  G  *■ 

request^ ;  but  you  are  so  grand,  and  sublime,  and  occupied,  that  one 
would  think,  instead  of  puUishing  for  *  the  Board  of  Loi^rthiiey*  that 
you  were  trying  to  discover  it. 

^  Let  me  hear  that  Gifibrd  ie  bdter.    He  can't  be  spared  either  by 
you  or  me.** 


LETTER  CCCCU. 

TO  mu  MUBRAT. 

•«  Ravenna,  September  1%  1891. 
**  By  Tuesday's  post,  1  forwarded,  in  three  paeketa,  the  drama  of 
Cain  m  three  acts,  of  which  1  request  the  acknowMffmeBt  when  ai^ 
rived*    To  the  last  speech  of  £ve,  in  the  last  act  (i.  e.  wheie  dha 
curses  CaiiO,  add  these  three  lines  to  the  concloding 


**  May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  foot!  the  wooda 
Deny  thee  shelter !  earth  a  home !  the  dual 
A  grave !  the  sun  his  light !  and  Heaven  har  God  I 

*'  There 's  as  pretty  a  piece  of  unprecation  for  yon,  when  Joined  to  the 
lines  already  sent,  as  you  may  wish  to  meet  with  hn  the  cooiaa  of  vaar 
business.  But  do  n*t  forget  the  addition  of  the  above  tinae  Ihies,  whieh 
are  clinchers  to  Eve's  speech. 

"^  Let  me  know  what  Gifford  thinks  (if  the  ptay  anives  hi  safetj)  ; 
for  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  piece,  as  poetry;  it  ia  in  mj  gsj 
metaphysksal  style,  and  in  the  Manfred  line. 

^  X  ou  must  at  least  commend  my  facibty  and  vaiielyy  when  yoo 
consider  what  1  have  done  within  the  last  fifteen  moiiQia,  with  my 
head,  too,  full  of  other  and  of  mundane  mattera.  But  no  doolil  yov 
will  avoid  saying  any  good  of  it,  for  fear  1  should  raisa  the  price  nrai 
you :  that 's  right :  stick  to  business.  Let  me  know  whatyoar  ediftr 
ragamuffins  are  writing,  for  I  suppose  yon  do  n*t  like  startlnf  too  mai^ 
of  your  vagabonds  at  once.  You  may  give  them  the  stait  for  anj 
thing  I  care. 

''  Why  do  n't  you  publish  my  P«ilet— the  very  hssi  Udng  I  erer 
wrote,— with  the  Italian  to  it!  I  wish  I  was  alongside  of  yon;  im^ 
thing  is  ever  done  in  a  man's  absence ;  every  body  rans  ooimtert  be- 
cause they  can.  If  ever  I  ao  return  to  England  (wliich  I  aha*  u\ 
though),  I  will  write  a  poem  to  which  *  Enf|[lish  Bards,*  ftc.  ahall  be 
new  milk,  in  comparison.  Your  present  bterary  world  of  aonBlOi 
banks  stands  in  need  of  such  an  Avatar.    But  lam  not  yet  qaHa 

lure  and  oonfidraoe  with  which  the  Morifioe  you  hav*  laade  haa 
me."    In  a  poetecript  to  the  note  Mhe  adds,  **  I  tm  only  sorry  that  Don 
was  not  left  in  the  infernal  regions." — ^  Rioordati,  mio  Byroa,  della 
metsa  cbe  mi  bai  fatta.    Non  potrei  mai  dirti  la  ■atisfioione  oh'  io  no  ptofel 
— fono  tanti  i  sentiment!  di  piacere  e  di  oonfideniaohe  il  too  saeriflQio : 
■pira." — ^  Mi  rivereece  aolo  ohe  Don  Giovanni  non  reeti  all'  lafenio.'* 
In  enclosing  the  lady's   note  to  Mr.  Murray,  Jnly  4th,  Lofd  B. 
^  This  is  the  note  of  acknowledgment  for  the  promise  nef  to  eontfania 
Joaik.    She  saya,  in  the  postscript,  that  she  is  oaly  sorry  that  D.  J. 
remom  in  Hell  (or  go  there). 
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bilious  enough :  a  season  or  two  more,  and  a  provocation  or  two,  will 
wind  me  up  to  the  point,  and  then  have  at  the  whole  set ! 

**!  have  no  patience  with  the  sort  of  trash  you  send  me  out  by  way 
of  books ;  except  Scott*s  novels,  and  three  or  four  other  things,  I  never 
■aw  such  work,  or  works.  Campbell  is  lecturing — Moore  idling — 
S  •  •  twaddling — ^W  •  •  drivelling— C  •  •  muddling —  •  •  piddling — 
B  ^  *  quibblinff,  sqoabbling,  and  snivelling.  *  *  will  do^  if  he  do  n*t 
cant  too  much,  nor  imitate  Southey ;  the  fellow  has  poesy  in  him  ; 
but  he  is  envious  and  unhappy,  as  all  the  envious  are.  Still  he  is 
among  the  best  of  the  day.  B  ^  *  C  **  will  do  better  b^-and-by,  I 
dare  say,  if  he  do  nH  get  spoiled  by  green  tea*  and  the  praises  of  Pen- ; 
tonville  and  Paradise-row.  The  pity  of  these  men  is,  tnat  they  never  ' 
lived  in  high  life^  nor  in  soUiude :  there  is  no  medium  for  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  busy  or  the  itiU  world.  If  admitted  into  high  life  for  a^ 
season,  it  is  merely  as  spectators— they  form  no  part  of  the  mechar 
nism  thereof.  Now,  Moore  and  I,  the  one  by  circumstances,  and  the 
other  by  birth,  happened  to  be  free  of  the  corporation,  and  to  hare 
entered  into  its  pulses  and  passions,  quarwn  varies /itpmu.  Both  of 
us  have  learned  by  this  much  which  nothing  else  could  have  taught  us. 

**  Yours. 

**  P.S.  I  saw  one  of  your  brethren,  another  of  the  allied  sovereiflos 
of  Orub-street,  the  other  day,  Mawman  the  Great,  by  whom  I  sent  one 
homage  to  your  imperial  self.  To-morrow's  post  may  perhaps  bring  a 
letter  from  yoo,  but  you  are  the  most  ungrateful  and  ungiacious  of 
correspondents.  But  there  is  some  excuse  for  you,  with  your  perpe- 
tual levee  of  politicians,  parsons,  scribblers,  and  loungers.  BooMd  day 
i  will  give  you  a  poetioal  catalogue  of  them." 

LETTER  CCCCLU. 

TO  MB.  MOOaB* 

^  Ravenna,  September  17th,  1881. 
**  The  enclosed  lines,*  as  you  will  directly  peroeive,  are  written  by 
IheT  Rev.  W.  L.  B**.    Of  course  it  is  for  Attn  to  dei^  them  if  they 
are  not. 
^  Believe  me  youn  ever  and  most  afieetionately, 

"B. 

"P-S.  Can  yon  feiniTe  thisi  It  is  only  a  reply  to  your  lines 
against  mv  Italians.  Of  course  I  will  ttmni  by  my  lines  against  all 
men ;  but  it  is  heart-breaking  to  see  such  things  m  a  people  as  the 
veceptioo  of  that  unredeemed  ****^*in  an  oppreMed  country. 
Your  apotheosis  ia  now  reduced  to  a  level  with  his  welcome,  and  their 
gratitude  to  Oraltaa  is  cancelled  by  their  atrocious  adulation  of  this, 
Ac.  4dc  Uc.^ 


*  **The  Irisb  Avatar.**  In  thb  oopy  the  following  wmUn^B  (taksD  from 
a  letter  of  Carnm,  in  the  able  Life  of  that  true  Iriahman,  by  hie  eon)  li 
prefixed  as  a  motto  to  the  Poem, — ^ And  Ireland, like  a  baitinadoed  nhifhiaf, 
kneeling  to  reeeive  the  paltry  rider.*^ — Letter,  rf  Ourrmn^  lAfe,  voUiL  paai 
836.  At  the  end  of  the  veraes  an  theee  words :— •*  (Signedl)  W*  L<  B.  **, 
M^A.,  and  written  with  a  view  to  a  *"'  ' 
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LETTER  CCCCLIII. 

TO  ME.   MOORE. 


^  RaTenna,  September  ISth,  1891. 

**  I  am  in  sill  the  sweat,  doit,  and  blasphemy  of  a  nniTeraal  psck- 
ing  of  all  my  things,  furniture,  &c.  for  Pisa,  whither  I  so  for  the 
winter.  The  cause  has  been  the  exile  of  all  my  fellow  Oarbonies, 
and,  among  them,  of  the  whole  family  of  Madame  O.,  who,  too 
know,  was  diyorced  from  her  husband  last  week,  'on  aceoant  oi  P. 
P.,  clerk  of  this  parish,*  and  who  is  obliged  to  join  her  father  and  vbIa- 
tives,  now  in  exile  there,  to  avoid  being  shut  up  in  a  monastery,  be- 
cause  the  Pope*s  decree  of  separation  required  ner  to  reside  in  coaa 
patema^  or  else,  for  decorum's  sake,  in  a  convent.  As  I  coold'nol  aay, 
with  Hamlet,  *  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,*  I  am  preparing  to  follow  them. 

*'  It  is  awful  work,  this  love,  and  prevents  all  a  mao*s  prajeeta  of 
good  or  glory.  I  wanted  to  go  to  Greece  lately  (as  every  thinr  aneme 
np  here)  with  her  brother,  who  is  a  very  fine,  orave  fellow  (I  have 
seen  him  put  to  the  prooO«  and  wild  about  liberty.  But  the  teara  of  a 
woman  who  has  left  a  husband  for  a  man,  and  the  weakneaa  of  one's 
own  heart,  are  paramount  to  these  projects,  and  1  can  hardlj  indulge 
them. 

**  We  were  divided  in  choice  between  Switzerland  and  Toaeany,  and 
I  give  my  vote  for  Pisa,  as  nearer  the  Mediterranean,  wiiich  I  lore  for 
the  sake  of  the  shores  which  it  washes  and  for  mj  jtnaig  leeoUoo- 
tions  of  1809.  Switzerland  is  a  cursed,  selfish,  swimah  eoontry  of 
brutes,  placed  in  the  moHt  romantic  region  of  the  woiid.  I  never 
could  bear  the  inhabitants,  and  still  less  their  English  Tiaitera ;  for 
which  reason,  after  writing  for  some  information  about  bouaea,  npon 
hearing  that  there  was  a  colony  of  English  all  over  the  cantona  of 
Geneva,  &c.,  I  immediately  gave  up  the  thought,  and  peranaded  the 
Gambas  to  do  the  same. 

^  By  last  post  I  sent  you  '  the  Irish  Avatar,*— what  think  yon  f  Hie 
hist  line—*  a  name  never  spoke  but  with  canes  or  Jeeti^— noat  nm 
either  *  a  name  only  uttered  with  curses  or  jeers,'  or,  'a  wieteh  never 
named  but  with  curses  or  jeers.*  Becote  as  Aoiv, '  spoke*  is  not  grmai- 
mar,  except  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  doobt  whether  we  cnn 
say  *  a  name  noken,^  for  mentioned.  I  have  some  doubts,  too,  about 
'  repay,* — '  and  for  murder  repay  with  a  shout  and  a  amile.*  Should 
it  not  be, '  and  for  murder  repay  him  with  shouts  and  a  amile,*  or  *ra- 
ward  him  with  shouts  and  a  smde  V 

**  So,  pray  put  3'our  poetical  pen  through  the  MS.,  and  take  the  leaat 
bad  of  the  emendations.  Also,  if  there  be  any  farther  breaking  of 
Priscian*s  head,  will  you  apply  a  plaster  1  1  wrote  in  the  frealeat 
hurry  and  fury,  and  sent  it  to  you  the  day  after ;  ao,  doubtleaa,  thevi 
will  be  some  awful  constructions,  and  a  rather  lawless  conceptioa  of 
rhythmus. 

**  With  respect  to  what  Anna  Seward  calls  'the  liber^  of  tian> 
script,* — when  complaining  of  Miss  Matilda  Muggleton,  the  woeamr 
plisned  daughter  of  a  choral  vicar  of  Worcest^  Cathedral,  who  had 
abused  the  said  '  liberty  of  transcript,'  by  insertinff  in  the  Mnlfem 
Mercury,  Miss  Seward*s  '  Elegy  on  the  South  Pole,^  aa  her  tmm  |H0» 
duction,  with  her  onm  signature,  two  years  after  having  taken  a  eopft 
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by  permission  of  the  authoress — with  regard,  I  say«  to  the  ^liberty  of 
transcript,*  I  by  no  means  oppose  an  occasional  copy  to  the  benevo* 
lent  few,  provided  it  does  not  degenerate  into  such  licentiousness  of 
Verb  and  Noun  as  may  tend  to  *  disparage  my  parts  of  speech*  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  transcribblers. 

''I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  danger  of  the  'Kincfs  Pres* 
being  abused'  upon  the  occasion,  if  the  publiuiers  of  Journals  have  any 
regard  for  their  remaining  libert3r  of  person.  It  is  as  pretty  a  piece 
of  invective  as  ever  put  publisher  in  the  way  to  '  Botany.*  Therefore^ 
if  they  meddle  with  it,  it  is  at  their  peril.  As  for  myself,  I  will  answer 
any  jontleman — though  I  by  no  means  recognise  a  *  riffht  of  search* 
into  an  unpublished  production  and  unavowed  poem.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  thm^  published  sans  consent.  I  hope  you  like,  at  least,  the 
concluding  Imes  of  the  Pome  F 

**What  are  you  doing,  and  where  are  you?  in  England!  Nail 
Murray — nail  him  to  his  own  counter,  till  he  shells  out  the  thirteens. 
Since  I  wrote  to  you,  I  have  sent  him  another  tragedy — *  Cain*  by 
name — making  three  in  MS.  now  in  his  hands,  or  in  the  printer's.  It 
is  in  the  Manfred,  metaphysical  style,  and  full  of  some  Titanic  de- 
clamation;— Lucii^r  being  one  of  the  dram,  pen.,  who  takes  Cain  a 
voyage  among  the  stars,  and,  afterward,  to  *  Hades,*  where  he  sbow» 
him  the  phantoms  of  a  former  world,  and  its  inhabitants.  I  have 
gone  upon  the  notion  of  Cuvier,  that  the  world  has  been  destroyed 
Uiree  or  four  times,  and  was  inhabited  by  mammoths,  behemoths,  and 
what  not;  but  not  by  man  till  the  Mosaic  period,  as,  indeed,  is  proved 
by  the  strata  of  bones  found; — those  or  all  unknown  animals,  and 
known,  being  dug  out,  but  none  of  mankind.  I  have,  therefore,  sup- 
posed Cain  to  be  shown,  in  the  rational  Preadamites,  beings  endowed 
with  a  higher  intelligence  than  man,  but  totally  unlike  him  in  form, 
and  with  much  greater  strength  of  mind  and  person.  You  may  sup- 
pose the  small  talk  which  takes  place  between  him  and  Lucifer  upon 
these  matters  is  not  quite  canonical. 

^  The  consequence  is,  that  Cain  comes  back  and  kills  Abel  in  a  fit 
of  dissatisfaction,  partly  with  the  pohtics  of  Paradise,  which  had 
driven  them  all  out  of  it,  and  partly  because  (as  it  is  written  in  Gene« 
sis)  Abel*s  sacrifi'je  was  the  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  I  trust 
that  the  Rhapsody  has  arrived— it  is  in  three  acts,  and  entitled* A 
Mvstery,*  accordin^r  to  the  former  Christian  custom,  and  in  honour  of 
what  it  probably  will  remain  to  the  reader. 

•*  Yours,  Ac." 


LETTER  CCCCLIV. 

TO  MR.  MOORC 

**  September  80th,  1691. 
^  After  the  stanza  on  Grattao,  concluding  with  *  His  soul  o*er  the 
freedom  implored  and  denied,*  will  it  please  you  to  cause  insert  the 
following  *  Addenda,*  which  I  dreamed  of  during  to-day*8  Siesta: 

**  Ever  glorious  Grattan !  &o.  &c  &c. 

I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.    Got  me  twenty  copies  of  the  whole  eare* 
fully  and  privately  printed  oflf,  as  your  lines  were  on  the  Naples 
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affair.  Send  me  itx*  and  distribute  the  rest  according  to  your  own 
pleasure. 

**  1  am  in  a  fine  Tcin, '  so  full  of  pastime  and  prodigality  V  So^ 
here  *s  to  your  health  in  a  c^lass  of  grog.  Pray  writCt  that  I  may 
know  bv  return  of  post — ^address  to  me  at  Pisa.  Tne  gods  give 
you  joy  I 

**  Where  are  yon  f  in  Paris  1  Let  us  hear.  You  will  take  eaio  Uimi 
there  be  no  printer's  name,  nor  author'Sy  as  in  the  Naples  staniaat  ^ 
least  for  the  present.'' 


LETTER  CCCCLV. 

TO   MR.   MURRAT. 

**  Ravenna,  September  MNh*  1891. 

**  You  need  not  send  'the  Blues,*  which  is  a  mere  boffiMMieiy, 
meant  for  publication.* 

**  The  papers  to  which  I  allude,  in  case  of  surriTorsfaipb  are  eoHoo- 
tions  of  letters,  &c.,  since  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  contadned  in  tte 
trunks  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Hobhouse.  This  collection  is  at  leaol 
doubled  by  those  I  have  now  here,  all  received  since  my  last  ostneiain. 
To  these  I  should  wish  the  editor  to  have  access,  moi  for  the  piirpooo 
of  abusing  confidences^  nor  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  eorrs^MMideiila 
living,  nor  the  memories  of  the  dead;  but  there  are  tiuoga  whieb 
would  do  neither,  that  I  have  left  unnoticed  or  uoexplaiiiad,  and 
which  (like  all  such  things)  time  only  can  permit  to  be  noticed  or  ox* 
plained,  though  some  are  to  my  credit.  The  task  will  oi  conraa 
require  delicacy ;  but  that  will  not  be  wanting,  if  Moon  and  Hob- 
house  survive  me,  and,  I  may  add,  yourself;  and  that  yoa  may  iJl 
three  do  so  is,  I  assure  yoi^  my  veiy  sincere  wish*  I  am  not  anm 
that  lon^  life  is  desirable  for  one  of  my  temper  and  constitutiODal 
depression  of  spirits,  which  of  course  I  suppress  in  society  ;  bat  which 
breaks  out  when  alone,  and  in  my  writings,  in  spite  of  myocif.  It 
has  been  deepened,  perhaps,  by  some  long-past  events  (I  do  not  allude 
to  my  marriage,  &c.^n  the  contrarv,  that  raised  them  by  Iho  pei»e- 
cution  giving  a  fillip  to  my  spirits) ;  but  I  call  it  constitntionalt  as  I 
have  reason  to  think  it.  You  know,  or  you  do  not  know,  that  nrr  nm- 
temal  CT^ndfather  (a  very  clever  man,  and  amiaUe,  I  %m  told)  wn» 
strong^  suspected  of  suicide  (he  was  found  drowned  in  the  Avon  at 
Bath),  and  that  another  very  near  relative  of  the  same  branch  took 
poison,  and  was  merely  saved  by  antidotes.  For  the  first  cHT  Iheae 
events  there  was  no  apparent  cause,  as  he  was  rich,  respected,  and 
of  considerable  intellectual  resources,  hardly  forty  years  of  ago,,  and 
not  at  all  addictod  to  any  unhinging  vice.  It  was,  however,  bat  n 
strong  suspicion,  owing  to  the  manner  of  his  death  and  hia  meian- 
cholv  temper.  The  swond  had  n  cause,  but  it  does  not  become  me  to 
touch  upon  it :  it  happened  when  I  was  far  too  young  to  be  awafe  of 
it,  and  I  never  heard  of  it  till  after  the  death  of  that  relative^  maaw 
years  afterward.  1  think,  then,  that  I  may  call  this  de]ectioD  eoMi& 
tutional.  I  had  always  been  told  that  I  resembled  more  my  maternal 
grandfather  than  any  of  my  Jather's  family — ^that  is,  in  tfeie  gloomier 

*  This  short  Mtir«,  which  if  wholly  unworthy  of  his  pen,  a] 
ward  IB  the  Liberal. 
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rirt  of  his  temper,  for  he  waa  what  you  call  a  good-natured  man,  and 
am  not 

**The  Journal  here  I  sent  to  Moore  the  other  day;  but  as  it  is  a 
mere  diary,  onlyparts  of  it  would  erer  do  for  publication.  The  other 
Journal  of  the  Tour  in  1816, 1  should  think  Augusta  might  let  you 
have  a  copy  of. 

^^  I  am  much  mortified  that  Giffbrd  do  nU  take  to  my  new  dramas. 
To  be  sure,  they  are  as  opposite  to  the  English  drama  as  one  thing 
can  be  to  another ;  but  I  nave  a  notion  that,  if  understood,  they  wiu 
in  time  find  favour  ^though  not  on  the  sta^)  with  the  reader.  The 
simplicity  of  plot  is  mtentional,  and  the  avoidance  of  rani  also,  as  also 
the  compression  of  the  speeches  in  the  more  severe  situations.  What 
I  seek  to  show  in  '  the  Foscaris*  is  the  suppressed  passions,  rather 
than  the  rant  of  the  present  day.    For  that  matter— 

*  Nay,  if  thou  Ut  mouth, 
1 11  rant  as  well  as  thou—* 

would  not  be  difficult,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  in  my  younger  produc- 
tions,— not  dramatic  ones,  to  be  sure.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  am 
mortified  that  Gifford  do  nH  like  them ;  but  1  see  no  remedy,  our 
notions  on  that  subject  being  so  different.  How  is  he  1— well,  I 
hope ; — let  me  know.  1  regret  his  demur  the  more  that  he  has  been 
always  my  grand  patron,  and  I  know  no  praise  which  would  compen- 
sate me  in  my  own  mind  for  his  censure.  I  do  not  mind  Renews^  as 
I  can  work  them  at  their  own  weapons.  **  Yours,  &c. 

**  Address  to  me  at  Pisa,  whither  I  am  going.  The  reason  is,  that 
all  my  Italian  friends  here  have  been  exiled,  and  are  met  there  for  the 
present,  and  I  go  to  Join  them,  as  agreed  upon,  for  the  winter.** 


LETTER  CCCCLVI. 

TO  KB.   MURSAY. 

**  Ravenna,  September  S4th,  1891. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  our  late  correspondence,  and  wish  to 
propose  to  you  the  following  articles  for  our  future : 

^  istly.  That  you  shall  write  to  me  of  yourself,  of  the  health,  wealth, 
and  welfare  of  all  friends ;  but  of  me  (quoad  tne)  little  or  nothing. 

^  Sdly.  That  you  shall  send  me  soca-powders,  tooth-powder,  tooths 
brushes,  or  any  such  anti-odontalgic  or  chemical  articles,  as  hereto- 
fore, *  ad  libitum,*  upon  being  reimbursed  for  the  same. 

**  3dly.  That  you  shall  not  send  mo  any  modem,  or  (as  they  are 
called)  nex  publications,  in  EngUshf  whatsoever,  save  and  excepting  any 
writing,  prose  or  verse*,  of  (or  reasonably  presumed  to  be  or)  Walter 
Scott,  Crabbe,  Moore,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Gifibrdy  Joanna  Baillie,  tr^ 
ving  (the  American),  Hogg,  Wilson  (Isle  of  Palms  man),  or  oMU  espe- 
cial sinrle  work  of  fancy  which  is  thoug^ht  to  be  of  consideraole 
merit ;  Voyaf^es  and  Travels,  provided  that  they  are  neitKer  m  GretUf 
Spaui,  Asia  Minor,  Albania^  nor  taly,  will  be  welcome.  Having  tra- 
velled the  countries  mentioned,  I  know  that  what  is  said  of  them  can 
convey  nothing  farther  which  I  desire  to  know  about  them. — Uo 
other  English  works  whatsoever. 


^ 
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"4lhly.  Thnt  you  send  mo  no  periodical  works  whatsoever — no 
Edinburgh,  Qunrlerly,  Moiiihly,  nor  any  review,  magazine,  or  iieirs- 
papcr,  Biiglith  or  foreign,  of  any  deBuripiion. 

"  6llily.  Thai  you  send  mc  no  opinions  whalsoever,  either  good,  had, 
m  indiffimt,  of  yourself,  or  your  friends,  orothers,  coDceming  niiy 
work,  or  works,  of  mine,  past,  preseiil,  or  lo  come. 

"  Gthly,  That  all  neeotiaiions  iu  matters  of  busmess  between  yoa 
uid  mc  pMB  diroughthe  medium  of  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kiitasird,  my 
fHeiid  and  tniiitee,  or  Mr.  Hobhouse,  as  '  Alter  ego,'  and  tantamooat  to 
myself  during  my  absenoe — or  presence, 

"  Some  of  these  propositions  may  at  first  seem  stmnge,  but  they  are 
founded.  The  quantity  of  trash  1  hv/e  received  as  books  is  incalcula- 
ble, ai)d  neither  amused  nor  insirueted.  Reviews  and  masnzioeB  are 
Bi  the  best  but  ephemeral  and  vuperficinl  reading: — Txko  ikinlu  of  the 
grand  artide o{ last  t/tar  in  atiy  ^vn  Revim?  In  the  iiexi  place, if 
Oiey  regard  myself,  they  tend  io  mere  ise  t^ism.  If  favourable,  I  do 
not  deny  thai  Ibe  praise  eialu,  aud  f  unfavourvble,  that  the  abuse 
irrilaUt.  Tlie  Uuier  may  conduct  n.e  to  inflict  a  species  of  satire, 
uhlch  woijJd  neither  do  good  to  you  nor  to  your  fricuda  :  ikty  may 
smile  iMKT,  and  so  may  you  ;  but  it  1  took  you  all  in  hand,  it  woiOd  not 
he  diflSeult  to  cut  you  up  like  gourds.  I  did  as  much  by  as  powerful 
people  at  nineteen  years  old,  and  1  know  little  as  yet,  in  tbree-atid- 
thiriy,  which  sbotild  prevent  me  from  making  allj'our  ribs  fnitiioiia 
tax  your  hean«,  if  tut-'h  nere  my  propensity :  biSil  is  no'  ,*  therefore 
tot  me  hear  noiw  of  your  i>ravocatians.  If  any  Ihing  ocr.urs  ao  very 
rross  u  lo  Rquire  my  roIIcp,  I  shall  hear  of  it  finn  my  Iffa]  tiieadt. 
For  the  rest,  I  merely  request  to  be  left  in  iEwNviee. 

'  The  Kmw  ^if4irs  to  opinkms,  good,  bed,  or  tudifirtM,  of  persons 

■    B  or  conetpoodeiiee.    These  do  not  mt«m^  bat  Ibey 

_      rf  of  oty  mimd,    1  am  scasitiTc  enoi^.  but  not  till  I  am 
;  axtdhnvl  am  beyond  iheiauchefibe^^rtartns  of  literary 
i,  eseepe  iIk  fa^  fi^len  of  the  polypus  that  crawl  over  the 
Jsin  th*  w»y  ofczmct. 

*■  AK  Ikan  pneaiitioH  n  Eft(land  wonld  t«  nelns;  tbe  Itbelter  or 
lfc>  fctlWBt  w<wH  then  rrach  ne  in  spite  of  «1;  bat  in  Italy  w« 
feanw  bate  of  KMrarv  Enetanil.  and  lUiik  less,  except  what  reaches 
m  *>amli  want  cwtiM  and  btMrextnet  in  socne  misenUe  gaaetle. 
nr  aMJlMra  (NCWpttiftWO  «rlkne  am'.  ~  ..  <  u  ..  ::  sent  to  yo« 
W  the  pti8i>  I  nrrrt  re*i  a  nrwsf>aper  »  '  '  "  ■  '  upon  ine 

iv;;  i\.' o;   r,.Cy,  s:u;  t^.v  koni  .■■.■.■   :j  '..^-..e  faousb,  with  all  your 
irs>i-",i.  .^.•.  ii-,  A.  •.      1"^,-  K  :■;■.>>.  ir.ivt .'.;  rs  ta^s-  itoiir  as  iron  know 


..:-.r[  !ji  ;vrsM!*l  irhLabilities 
li;'  :s  -I'.ural  direvtior;.  vhde 
<  r^.".''-:^;  and  feel  z^tiungof 

.  1  -.;  ".U  Kr»re  vwirsflf  and 
■   -.7..-  :,■  -i-  v.r':  f«  if  I  do. 
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shall  cease  to  be  correspondents, — bat  not  friends^  for  I  shall  always 
be  yours  and  ever  truly,  *«  Btbov. 

**  P.S.  I  have  taken  these  resolutions  not  from  any  irritation  ajj^ainst 
you  or  yours,  but  simply  upon  reflection  that  all  reading,  either  praise 
or  censure,  of  myselt  has  done  xne  harm.  When  I  was  in  Switzer- 
land and  Greece,  I  was  out  of  the  ^ay  of  hearing  either,  and  how  I  wrote 
tliere ! — In  Italy  I  am  out  of  the  way  of  it  too ;  but  latterly,  partly 
through  my  fault,  and  partly  through  your  kindness  in  wishing  to  send 
me  the  newest  and  most  periodical  publications,  1  have  had  a  crowd  of 
Reviews,  &c.  thrust  upon  me,  which  have  bored  me  with  their  jargon, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  taken  off  my  attention  from  greater  ob- 
jectH.  You  have  also  sent  me  a  parcel  of  trash  of  poetry,  for  no  rea- 
son that  I  can  conceive,  unless  to  provoke  me  to  write  a  new  *  Eng- 
lish Bards.'  Now  this  I  wish  to  avoid :  for  if  ever  I  do,  it  will  be  a 
strong  production ;  and  I  desire  peace  as  long  as  the  fools  will  keep 
their  nonsense  out  of  my  way.*** 


LETTER  CCCCLVII. 

TO  MR.    MOOBJB. 

"  September  27th,  1821, 
**  It  was  not  Murray's  fault.    I  did  not  send  the  MS.  (yoerture^  but 
I  send  it  now,t  and  it  may  be  restored ; — or,  at  any  rate,  you  may  keep 
the  original,  and  give  any  copies  you  please.-    I  send  it,  as  written,  and 
as  I  read  it  to  you — I  have  no  other  copy. 

**  By  last  week's  two  posts,  in  two  packets,  I  sent  to  your  addresf, 
at  Paris,  a  longish  poem  upon  the  late  Irishism  of  your  countrymen  in 
their  reception  of  *  •  ♦.  Prav,  have  you  received  ii  1  It  is  in  *  the 
high  Roman  fashion,'  and  full  of  ferocious  fantasy.  As  you  coold 
not  well  take  up  the  matter  with  Paddy  (being  of  the  same  nest),  I 
have ; — but  I  hope  still  that  I  have  done  justice  to  his  great  men  and 
his  good  heart.  As  for  *  *  *,  you  will  find  it  laid  on  with  a  troweL  I 
delight  in  your '  fact  historical'-^  it  a  fact  ? 

"  Yours,  &c. 


"  P.S.  You  have  not  answered  me  about  Schlegel — why  not  t  Ad- 
dress to  me  at  Pisa,  whither  I  am  going,  to  join  the  exiles — a  pretty  nu- 
merous body,  at  present.   Let  me  hear  how  you  are,  and  what  you  mean 

*  It  would  be  difllicult  to  deiicribc  more  stroogly  or  more  convincingly  than 
Lord  Byron  hait  done  in  this  letter  the  8ort  of  petty,  but  thwarting,  obetructiona 
and  distractions  which  are  at  present  thrown  across  the  path  of  men  of  real  ta- 
lent by  that  swarm  of  minor  critics  and  pretenders  witli  whom  the  want  of  a 
vent  in  other  professions  has  crowded  all  the  walks  of  literature.  Nor  is  it  only 
the  writers  of  the  day  tiiatsull'or  from  this  multifarious  rush  into  the  mart;— the 
readers  altv),  from  having  (as  Lord  Byron  expresses  it  in  another  letter)  **  thm 
supcrticioH  uf  too  many  things  presented  to  them  at  once,"  come  to  lose  by 
decrees  their  powers  of  discrimination  ;  and,  in  the  same  manner  as  tbt  pa- 
late becoineM  cuiifuNod  in  trying  various  wines,  so  the  public  tasto  declinos  in 
proportion  as  the  impressions  to  which  it  is  cx[K>sed  multiply. 

t  The  hnos  ^  Oh  Wellington/*  which  I  had  missed  in  their  origiaal  plaoe 
at  tlic  opening  of  the  Tiiird  Cauto,  and  took  for  granted  that  they  had  been 
suppreMted  by  his  publisher. 

You  II.— A  a 
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to  do.  Is  there  no  chance  of  your  recrossing  the  Alps  t  If  the  Q» 
Rex  marries  again,  let  him  not  want  an  Epithalamiom — suppose  ft 
joint  concern  of  you  and  me,  like  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  l** 

LETTER  COCCLVIII. 

.  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

r.,;«  '  <*  September  28th,  1891. 

*'  I  add  another  cover  to  request  you  to  ask  Moore  to  obtain  (if  poe- 

*y^  sible)  my  letters  to  the  late  Lady  Melbourne  from  Lady  Cowper. 

^  ,  They  are  very  numerous,  and  ought  to  have  been  restored  long  ago,  as 

I  was  ready  to  give  back  Lady  Melbourne^a  in  exchange.  Tneae  lat- 
ter are  in  Mr.  Hobhouse's  custody  with  my  other  papers,  and  shall  be 
punctually  restored  if  required.  I  did  not  choose  before  to  apply  to 
Lady  Cowper,  as  her  mother's  death  naturally  kept  me  from  intruding 
upon  her  feelings  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  Some  years  have 
now  elapsed,  and  it  is  essential  that  I  should  have  my  own  epistles. 
They  arc  essentdd  as  confirming  that  part  of  the  '  Memoranda*  which 
refers  to  the  two  periods  (1812  and  1814)  when  my  marriage  with  her 
niece  was  in  contemplation,  and  will  tend  to  show  what  my  real  views 
and  feelings  were  upon  that  subject. 

**  You  need  not  be  alarmed ;  the  *  fourteen  years'*  will  hardly  elapse 
without  some  mortality  among  us  :  it  is  a  long  letse  of  life  to  specu. 
late  upon.  So  your  calculation  will  not  be  in  so  much  peril,  as  the 
'  argosie'  will  sink  before  that  time,  and '  the  pound  of  flesh*  he  withered 
previously  to  your  being  so  long  out  of  a  return. 

'*  I  also  wish  to  give  you  a  hint  or^wo  (as  you  have  really  behaved 
very  handsomely  to  Moore  in  the  business,  and  ar«  a  fine  fellow  in 
your  line)  for  vour  advantage.    If  by  your  own  management  you  can 

extract  any  of  my  epistles  from  Lady j^»    •    •    •    •     •     •^ 

they  miglit  be  of  use  in  your  collection  (sinking  of  comrse  the  namci 
and  all  such  circumstances  as  might  hurt  living  feelings,  or  tha»e  of  jur* 

vivors) ;  they  treat  of  more  topics  than  love  occasioiudly. 

*  •  •  •  •  •.  • 

"  I  will  tell  you  who  may  happen  to  have  some  letters  of  mine  in 
their  possession :  Lord  Powerscourt,  some  to  his  late  brother ;  Mr. 
Long  of—- (I  forget  his  place) — but  the  father  of  Edward  Long  of  the 
Guards,  who  was  drowned  m  going  to  Lisbon  eariy  in  1809 ;  Miss 
EUzabeth  Pigot,  of  Southwell,  Notts  (she  may  be  Mistress  by  this 
time,  for  she  had  a  year  or  two  more  than  1) :  they  were  not  love-let- 
ters, so  that  you  might  have  them  without  scruple.  There  are,  or 
might  be,  some  to  the  late  Rev.  J.  C.  Tattersall,  in  the  hands  of  his 
brother  (half-brother)  Mr.  Whealley,  who  resides  near  Canterbury,  I 
think.  There  are  some  of  Charles  Gordon,  now  of  Dulwich  ;  and 
some  few  to  Mrs.  Chaworth ;  but  Uiese  latter  are  probably  destioyed 
or  inaccessible. 

•  •••••• 

^  I  mention  these  people  and  particulars  merely  as  chcmce$.    Most 

*  He  hero  adverts  to  a  passing  remark  in  one  of  Mr.  Mnrray's  lettata,  *hf\^ 
as  his  lordship^s  *^  Memoranda"  wore  not  to  be  published  in  hia  lifttiiiM,  tht 
■am  now  paid  for  the  work,  3100/.,  would  most  probably,  upon  a  m 
calculation  of  siurvivorfhip,  amount  ultimately  to  no  lew  than  800(NL 
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of  them  have  probably  destroyed  the  letters,  which  in  fact  are  of  little 
import,  many  of  them  written  when  Teiy  young,  and  several  at  school 
and  college. 

*^  Peel  (the  ueomd  brother  of  the  Secretary)  was  a  correspondent 
of  mine,  and  also  Porter,  the  son  of  the  Bisnop  of  Clobber;  Lord 
Clare  a  very  voluminous  one ;  William  Harness  (a  friend  of  Miiman^) 
aiioitier ;  Charles  Drummond  (son  of  the  banker) ;  William  Bankea 
(the  voyager),  your  friend;  R.  0.  Dallas,  Esq.;  HodgB<m;  Heniy 
Drury ;  Hobhouse  you  were  alreadjr  aware  oil 

'*  I  have  gone  through  this  long  hst*  of 

*  The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead,* 

because  I  know  that,  like  *  the  curious  in  fish-sauce,*  yon  are  a  le* 
searcher  of  such  things. 

**  Besides  these,  there  are  other  occasional  ones  to  literary  men  and 
so  forth,  complimentary,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  not  worth  much  flM>re  than  the 
rest.  There  are  some  hundreds,  too,  of  Italian  notes  of  nune»  oerib* 
bled  with  a  noble  contempt  of  the  grammar  and  dictionaiy,  in  very 
English  Etruscan ;  for  I  ipedb  Italian  very  fluently,  but  write  it  care- 
lessly and  incorrectly  to  a  degree." 


LETTER  CGCCLIX. 

TO  MB.  MOOaC. 

< 

^  September  S9th,  1881. 
**I  send  you  two  roush  tUngs,  prose  and  verse,  not  much  hi 
themselves,  but  which  wul  show,  one  of  them  the  state  of  the  eoaa* 
try,  and  the  other  of  your  friend^s  mind,  when  they  were  written. 
Neither  of  them  were  sent  to  the  person  concerned,  bat  yon  wfll  mil 
by  the  styleof  them,  that  they  were  sincere,  as  I  am  in  signing  nmNo 

^  Yours  ever  uotruy. 

Of  the  two  enclosures,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  notOf  one  waa  a 

*  To  all  the  penons  aoen  thii  list  who  were  acceeeible,  applieslisn  hai^  of 
eoune,  been  lOAde, — wiUi  what  sucoeae  it  ia  io  thejreader*a  power  to  JaJIfO 
from  the  commmucatioiia  that  have  been  laid  before  him.  Among  Ihs  eofli* 
paniona  of  the  poet's  boyhood  there  are  (aa  I  hate  already  had  owisrion  te 
oiention  and  regret)  but  few  traoea  of  his  youthfai  corregpoadwies  to  he 
found ;  and  of  aU  thoee  who  knew  him  at  that  period,  hie  fiur  Son&wiil  ear* 
respondent  alone  eeeme  to  hare  been  sufficientlv  endowed  with  the  gift  of  BS» 
cond-iight  to  anticipate  the  Byron  of  a  future  day,  and  foreeee  the  eompoand 
intereat  that  Time  and  Fame  would  accumulate  on  every  pfseions  snap  of 
the  young  baad  which  abe  hoarded.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not  obs»* 
tiifactory  to  be  able  to  state,  that,  with  the  exeeptisB  of  a  vety  ■mill  laJaoritj 
Tonly  one  of  whom  ie  poseeMod  of  any  papefs  of  mash  inipotiaaes),  svny 
dif  tinguiahed  aaeociate  and  intimate  of  the  noUs  poet,  ftom  the  veiT  entast 
to  the  clofe  of  hia  extraordinary  career,  haf e  eome  ftfward  eormsUv  to 
communicate  whateyer  memoriala  they  poaieaMd  of  hinv-^tnialnig^  as  f  SBi 
willing  to  flatter  myaelf,  that  they  ebnfided  these  trsaaurss  to  OM^  who^  if 
not  able  to  do  full  juatioe  to  the  memoiy  of  their  entfiSMW  ^ ' 
at  leaat,  not  willingly  soSsr  it  to  be  diahonoared  in  his  hands. 

AaS 
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letter  intended  to  be  sent  to  Lady  Byron,  relative  to  his  money  io* 
vested  in  the  funds,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts. 

"  Ravenna,  Marza  Imo,  1B2U 

<*  I  have  received  your  message^  through  my  sister's  letter  about 

Endish  security,  &c.  &c.    It  is  considerate  (and  true,  even),  that 

such  is  to  be  found — ^but  not  that  I  shall  find  it.    Mr.  *  *,  for  hu  own 

views  and  purposes,  will  thwart  all  such  attempts  till  he  has  accom- 

Elished  his  own,  viz.  to  make  me  lend  my  fortune  to  some  client  of 
is  choosing. 

**  At  this  distance — after  this  absence,  and  with  my  utter  ignorance 
of  affairs  and  business — with  my  temper  and  impatience,  I  have  nei- 
ther the  means  nor  ihe  mind  to  resist        •        •        •        •        • 
Thinking  of  the  funds  as  I  do,  and  wishing  to  secore  a  reversion  to 
my  sister  and  her  children,  I  should  jump  at  most  expedients. 

**  What  I  told  you  is  come  to  pass — the  Neapolitan  war  is  declared. 
Your  funds  will  fall,  and  1  shall  be  in  consequence  ruined.  That  *8 
nothing — but  my  blood-relations  will  be  so.  You  and  your  child  are 
provided  for.  Live  and  prosper — I  wish  so  much  to  both.  Live  and 
prosper — you  have  the  means.  I  think  but  of  my  real  kin  and  kin* 
drcd,  who  may  be  the  victims  of  this  accursed  bubble. 

"  You  ntsitlier  know  nor  dream  of  the  consequences  of  this  war.  It 
is  a  war  of  fuen  with  monarchs,  and  will  spread  like  a  spark  on  the 
dry,  rank  grass  of  the  vegetable  desert.  What  it  is  with  you  and 
your  English,  you  do  not  know,  for  ye  sleep.  What  it  is  with  us  here, 
I  know,  for  it  is  before,  and  around,  and  within  us. 

**  Judge  of  my  detestation  of  England  and  of  all  that  it  inherits^ 
when  I  avoid  returning  to  your  country  at  a  time  when  not  only  my 
pecuniary  interests,  but,  it  may  be,  even  my  personal  security  require 
It.  I  can  say  no  more,  for  all  letters  are  opened.  A  short  time  will 
decide  upon  what  is  to  be  done  here,  and  then  you  will  leam  it  with- 
out being  more  troubled  with  me  or  my  correspondence.  Whatever 
liappens,  an  individual  is  little,  so  that  the  cause  is  forwarded. 

**  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  on  the  score  of  affairs  or  on  any 
other  subject.'^ 

The  second  enclosure  in  tlie  note  consisted  of  some  verses,  written 
by  him,  December  lOth,  1820,  on  seeing  the  following  paragraph  in  a 
newspaper.  *'  Lady  Byron  is  this  year  the  lady  patroness  at  the  an^ 
nual  Charity  Ball  given  at  the  Town  Hall  at  Hinckly,  Leicestershire, 
and  Sir  G.  Crewe,  Bart.,  the  principal  steward.'*  These  verses  are 
full  of  strong  and  indignant  feeling, — every  stanza  concluding  point- 
edly with  the  words  •*  Charity  Ball,"— and  the  thought  that  predomi- 
nates through  the  whole  may  be  collected  from  a  few  of  the  opening 
lines:— 

"  What  matter  the  pangs  of  a  husband  and  father, 
If  his  sorrows  in  exile  be  great  or  be  small, 
So  the  Pharisee's  glories  around  her  she  gather. 
And  the  Saint  patronises  her  '  Charity  Ball.* 

"  WTiat  matters— a  lioart,  wliich  though  faulty  was  feeling. 
Be  driven  to  excesses  which  once  could  appal — 
Tliat  the  Sinner  should  suffer  is  only  fair  dealing. 
As  the  Saint  keeps  her  charity  back  for  *  the  BalL* "  Slo.  itc 
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LETTER  CCCCLX. 

TB  MR.  MOORE. 

"  September— no— October  1, 1821. 

"  I  have  written  to  you  lately,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  at  great 
length,  to  Paris  and  London.  I  presume  that  Mrs.  Moore,  or  whoever 
is  your  Paris  deputy,  will  forward  my  packets  to  you  in  London. 

'*  I  am  setting  off  for  Pisa,  if  a  slight  incipient  intermittent  fever  do 
not  prevent  me.  I  fear  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  give  Murray  much 
chance  of  realizing  his  thirteeens  again.  I  hardly  should  regret  it,  I 
think,  provided  you  raised  your  price  upon  him — as  what  Lady  Hoi* 
deriicss  (my  sister^s  grandmother,  a  Dutchwoman)  used  to  call  Au- 
gusta, her  Residee  Legaioo—so  as  to  provide  for  us  all ;  my  bones  with 
a  splendid  and  larmoyante  edition,  and  you  with  double  what  is  ex* 
tractable  during  my  lifetime. 

**  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  (bating  some  out  of-the-way 
accident)  you  will  survive  me.  The  difference  of  eight  years,  or 
whatever  it  is  between  our  ages,  is  nothing.  I  do  not  feel  (nor  am, 
indeed  anxious  to  feel)  the  principles  of  life  in  me  tend  to  longevity. 
My  father  and  mother  died,  the  one  at  thirty-five  or  six,  and  the  other 
at  forty-five ;  and  Doctor  Rush,  or  somebody  else,  says  that  nobody 
lives  long,  without  having  one  parent,  at  least,  an  old  stager. 

**  I  should,  to  be  sure,  like  to  see  out  my  eternal  mother-in-law,  not 
so  much  for  her  heritage,  but  from  my  natural  antipathy.  But  the  in- 
dulgence of  this  natural  desire  is  too  much  to  expect  from  the  Provi- 
dence who  presides  over  old  women.  1  bore  you  with  all  this  about 
lives,  because  it  has  been  put  in  my  way  by  a  calculation  of  ensurancaa 
which  Murray  has  sent  mc.  1  really  think  you  should  have  more,  if  I 
cva|)orate  within  a  reasonable  time. 

**  I  wonder  if  my  *  Cain'  has  got  safe  to  England.  I  have  written 
since  about  sixty  stanzas  of  a  poem,  in  octave  stanzas  (in  the  Pulci 
style,  which  the  fools  in  England  think  was  invented  by  Whistlecmft 
— it  is  as  old  as  the  hills  in  Italy)  called  '  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  t^ 
Quevedo  Redivivus,'  witli  this  motto— 

*  A  Daniel  come  io  judgment,  yea,  a  Daniel : 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.* 

*'  In  this  it  is  my  intent  to  put,  the  said  George's  Apotheosis  in 
a  Whig  point  of  view,  not  forgetting  the  Poet  Laureate  for  his  preface 
and  his  other  demerits. 

"  I  am  just  got  to  the  pass  where  Saint  Peter,  hearing  that  the  royal 
defunct  had  opposed  Catholic  Emancipation,  rises  up  and,  interruptmg 
Satan's  oration,  declares  he  will  change  places  with  Cerberus  sooner 
than  let  him  into  heaven,  while  he  has  the  keys  thereof. 

**  I  must  go  and  ride,  though  rather  feverish  and  chilly.  It  is  the 
ague  season  ;  but  the  agues  do  me  rather  good  than  harm.  The  feel 
after  the^  is  as  if  one  had  got  rid  of  one's  body  for  good  and  aU. 

•*  The  gods  go  with  you ! — Address  to  Pisa. 

**  Ever  yours. 

**  P.S.  Since  I  came  back  I  feel  better,  though  I  staid  out  too  late  for 
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this  malaria  season,  under  the  thin  crescent  of  a  very  young  mooiiv 
and  got  off  my  horse  to  walk  in  an  avenue  with  a  Signora  for  an  hour. 
I  thought  of  you  and 

*  When  at  eve  thou  rovest 
By  the  star  thou  lovest.' 

But  it  was  not  in  a  romantic  mood,  as  I  should  have  been  once ;  and 
yet  it  was  a  new  woman  (that  is,  new  to  me),  and,  of  course,  expected 
to  be  made  love  to.  But  I  merely  made  a  few  commonplace  speeches. 
I  feel  as  your  poor  friend  Curran  said,  before  his  death,  *  a  moontain 
of  lead  upon  my  heart,'  which  I  believe  to  be  constitutional,  and  that 
nothing  will  remove  it  but  the  same  remedy.** 

LETTER  CCCCLXI. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

''  October  6th,  188 

**  By  this  post  I  have  sent  my  nightmare  to  balance  the  incubus  of 
•  •  •'s  impudent  anticipation  of  the  Apotheosis  of  George  the  Third. 
I  should  like  you  to  take  a  look  over  it,  as  I  think  there  are  two  or 
three  things  in  it  which  might  please  '  our  puir  hill  folk.* 

''  By  the  last  two  or  three  posts  I  have  written  to  you  at  length.  My 
affile  bows  to  me  every  two  or  three  days,  but  we  are  not  as  yet  upon 
intimate  speaking  terms.  I  have  an  intermittent  generally  every  two 
years,  when  the  climate  is  favourable  (as  it  is  here),  but  it  does  me  no 
harm.  What  I  find  worse,  and  cannot  get  rid  of,  is  the  growing  de- 
pression of  my  spirits,  without  sufficient  cause.  I  ride — ^I  am  not 
intemperate  in  eating  or  drinking — and  my  general  health  is  as  usual, 
except  a  slight  ague,  which  rather  does  good  than  not.  It  must  be 
constitutioiml ;  for  1  know  nothing  more  than  usual  to  depress  me  to 
that  degree. 

"  How  do  you  manage  ?  I  think  you  told  me,  at  Venice,  that  your 
spirits  did  not  keep  up  without  a  little  claret.  I  can  drink  and  bc^  a 
good  deal  of  wine  (as  you  may  recollect  in  England) ;  but  it  do  nt 
exhilarate — it  makes  me  savage  and  suspicious,  and  even  quarrelsome. 
Laudanum  has  a  similar  effect ;  but  1  can  take  much  of  ii  without  any 
effect  at  all.  .  The  thin?  that  gives  me  the  highest  spirits  (it  seems 
absurd,  but  true)  is  a  dose  of  salts — 1  mean  in  the  afternoon,  after 
their  effect.*     But  one  can't  take  them  like  chanix)a;rne» 

**  Excuse  this  old  woman's  letter ;  but  my  lemanclwly  do  n't  depend 
upon  health,  for  it  is  Just  the  same,  well  or  ill,  or  here  or  there. 

**  Yours,  fee." 

*  It  w&8,.no  doubt,  from  a  similar  ozperietico  of  its  effects  that  Drydca 
always  took  physic,  when  about  to  write  any  thing  of  importance.  His 
earicature,  Raycs,  is  accordingly  made  to  say,  "*  When  I  have  a  grand  de- 
sign, I  over  take  physic  and  lot  blood  ;  for  when  you  would  have  pure  ewilt* 
nesH  of  thought  and  fiery  ilijrhts  of  fancy,  yoii  must  hevo  a  caro  of  the 
sive  part ; — in  short,"  &r.  &c. 

On  this  subject  of  the  effects  of  medicine  upon  the  mind  and  Kpirits,  .,»»« 
curious  facts  and  illustrations  have  boon,  with  his  usual  research,  oollected  bj 
Mr.  d*[sraeli,  in  his  amusing  **  Curiosities  of  Literature.'/ 
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LETTER  CCCCLXII. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*<  Ravenna,  October  Sth,  1891. 

^  You  will  please  to  present  or  convey  the  enclosed  poem  to  Mr. 
Moore.  I  sent  him  another  copy  to  Pans ;  but  he  has  probably  left 
that  city. 

**  Do  n*t  forget  to  send  me  my  first  act  of  *  Werner*  (if  Hobhouse 
can  find  it  among  my  papers)— ^nd  it  by  the  post  to  (Pisa)  s  and  alio 
cut  out  Sophia  1^*8  *  Gennan*s  Tale*  from  tne  '  Canterbury  TaleSt' 
and  send  it  in  a  letter  also.    I  began  that  tragedy  in  1815. 

*^  By-the-way,  you  have  a  ffo<^  deal  of  my  prose  tracts  in  M8*T 
Let  me  have  proofs  of  them  all  again — I  mean  the  controversial  onesi 
including  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  time.  Another  question ! — 
The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  which  I  translated  from  the  Armenian,  for 
what  reason  have  you  kept  it  back,  though  you  published  that  stuff 
which  gave  rise  to  the  *  Vampire  V  Is  it  because  you  are  afraid  to 
print  any  thing  in  opposition  to  the  cant  of  the  Quarteriy  about  Mani- 
cheism  ?  Let  me  have  a  proof  of  that  Epistle  directly.  I  am  a  better 
Christian  tlian  those  parsons  of  yours,  though  not  paid  for  being  so. 

^  Send— Fabei's  Treatise  on  the  Cabiri. 

**  Sainte  Croix's  Mystcres  du  Paganisme  (scarce,  peifaapSfbul  to  be 
found,  as  Mitford  refers  to  his  work  frequently). 

"  A  common  Bible,  of  a  good  legible  print  (l)ound  in  russia).  1  have 
one ;  but  as  it  was  the  last  gift  of  my  sister  (whom  I  shall  probably  never 
see  again),  I  can  only  use  it  careuilly,  and  less  frequently,  because  I 
like  to  keep  it  in  good  order.  Do  n*t  forget  this,  for  I  am  a  great 
reader  and  admirer  of  those  books,  and  had  read  them  throu|rti  and 
through  before  I  was  eieht  years  old,— that  is  to  say,  the  CVd  TeatSf 
ment,  for  the  New  struck  me  as  a  task,  but  the  other  as  a  pleasue. 
I  speak  as  a  bey  from  the  recollected  impression  of  that  period  al 
Aberdeen  in  1796. 

**  Any  novels  of  Scott,  or  poetry  of  the  same.  Ditto  of  Crabbe, 
Moore,  and  the  Elect ;  but  none  of  your  cursed  commonplace  trashy-* 
unless  something  starts  up  of  actual  merit,  which  may  very  well  be^ 
for  *t  is  time  it  should.** 


LETTER  CCCCLXIIL 
TO  MS.  MvaaiY. 

"*  October  90th,  1891. 

**  ^  the  errors  are  in  the  MS.  write  me  down  an  ass :  ihey  are  mt^ 
and  I  am  content  to  undergo  any  penalty  if  they  be.  Besides,  the 
omitted  stanza  (last  but  one  or  two),  sent  aJUrwardf  was  that  in  the 
MS.  toot 

**  As  to  'honour,*  I  will  trust  no  man*s  honour  in  alRiirs  of  barter. 
I  wil\^ll  you  why :  a  state  of  bargain  is  Hobbos*s  *  state  of  nature  > 
state  of  war.*  It  is  so  with  all  men.  If  I  come  to  a  friend,  and  say» 
*  Friend,  lend  me  five  hundred  pounds,*— he  cither  does  it,  or  says  that 
he  can*t  or  won't ;  but  if  I  come  to  ditto,  and  say,  *  Dittos  I  have  an 
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excellent  house,  or  horse,  or  carriage,  or  MSS.,  or  books,  or  pictures, 
or  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.,  honestly  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  you  shall  ' 
have  them  for  five  hundred,'  what  does  Ditto  say  1  why,  he  looks  at 
them,  he  hums,  he  ^,— he  humbugs,  if  he  can,  to  get  a  bargain  as 
cheaply  as  he  can,  because  it  is  a  bargain. — This  is  in  the  blood  and 
bone  of  mankind ;  and  the  same  man  who  would  lend  anotKer  a  thou- 
sand pounds  without  interest,  would  not  buy  a  horse  of  him  for  half 
its  value  if  he  could  help  it.  It  is  so:  there's  no  denying  it;  and 
therefore  I  will  have  as  much  as  I  can,  and  you  will  give  as  little ; 
and  there 's  an  end  All  men  are  intriusical  rascals,  and  1  am  only 
sorry  that,  not  being  a  dog,  I  can't  bite  them. 

**  1  am  filling  another  book  for  you  with  little  anecdotes,  to  mv  own 
knowledge,  or  well  authenticated,  of  Sheridan,  Curran,  &c.,  and  such 
other  public  men  as  I  recollect  to  have  been  acquainted  with,  for  I 
knew  most  of  them  more  or  less.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  prevent 
your  losing  by  my  obsequies. 

"  Yours,  fcc** 


LETTER  CCCCLXIV. 

TO   MR.  ROGERS. 

"  Ravenna,  October  Slst,  1631. 

'*  I  shall  be  (the  gods  willing)  in  Bologna  on  Saturday  next.  TTiis 
is  a  curious  answer  to  your  letter ;  but  I  liave  taken  a  liouse  in 
Pisa  for  tbe  winter,  to  which  all  my  chattels,  furniture,  horses, 
carriages,  and  live-stock  are  already  removed,  and  I  am  preparing  to 
follow. 

"  The  cause  of  this  removal  is,  shortly,  the  exile  or  proscription  of 
all  my  friends'  relations  and  connexions  here  into  Tuscany,  on  account 
of  our  late  politics ;  and  where  they  go,  I  accompany  them.  I  merely 
remained  till  now  to  settle  some  arrangements  about  my  daughter,  and 
to  give  time  for  my  furniture,  &c.  to  precede  me.  I  have  not  here  a 
seat  or  a  bed  hardly,  except  some  jury  chairs,  and  tables,  and  a  mat- 
tress for  the  week  to  come. 

"  If  you  will  go  on  with  me  to  Pisa,  I  can  lodge  you  for  as  long  as 
you  like  (they  write  that  the  liouse,  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  is  spa- 
cious :  it  is  on  tlie  Ariio) ;  and  I  have  four  carriages,  and  as  many 
saddle  horses  (such  as  they  are  in  these  parts),  with  all  other  conve- 
niences at  your  command,  as  also  their  owner.  If  you  could  do  this, 
we  may,  at  least,  cross  the  AptMiiuiies  together;  or  if  you  are  (i^ing 
by  another  road,  wo  shall  meet  at  Bolognii,  I  hope.  1  address  this  to 
the  post-ofllce  (as  you  desire),  and  you  will  probably  find  me  at  the 
Albergo  di  San  Alarco,  U  you  arrive  first,  wait  till  I  come  up,  which 
will  be  (barring  accidents)  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  at  farthest. 

•*  I  presume  you  are  alone  in  your  voyages.  Moore  is  in  London 
incog.,  according  to  my  latest  advices  from  those  climates. 

"It  is  better  than  a  lustre  (five  years  and  six  months  and  some 
days,  more  or  less)  since  we  met ;  and,  like  the  man  from  Tadcasler 
in  the  farce  ('  Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths*),  whose  acquaintances, 
including  the  eat  and  the  terrier,  'who  caught  a  halfpenny  in  his 
mouth,'  were  all '  gone  dead,*  but  too  many  of  our  acquaintances  hsTS 
taken  the  same  path.  Lady  Mell>ounie,  G rattan,  Sheridan,'  Ciirnui» 
Uc,  &c.,  almost  every  body  of  much  name  of  Uie  old  school.     Bui 
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*80  am  not  I,  said  the  foolish  fat  scullion,'  therefoxe  let  as  make  liio 
most  of  our  remainder. 
**  Let  me  find  two  lines  from  yon  at  'the  hostel  or  inn.* 

**Youneferfite. 

LETTER  CCCCLXV. 
TO  MB.  Mooaa. 

^  Ravenna,  Oct  98ih,  1891. 

'* '  *T  is  the  middje  of  night  by  the  castle  clock,'  and  in  three  hoars 
more  I  have  to  s^Cout  on  my  way  to  Pisa— sitting  up  all  night  to  be 
sure  of  rising.  I  have  just  made  them  take  on  my  bedpclothes  ■ 
blankets  inclusive — ^in  case  of  temptation  from  the  ai^parel  of  sheets 
to  my  eyelids. 

^  Samuel  Rogers  is— or  is  to  be— «t  Bologna,  as  he  writes  ikom 
Venice. 

**  I  thought  our  Magnifico  would  *  pound  you,'  if  possible.  He  is 
trying  to  *  pound'  me,  too ;  but  I  'U  specie  th^  rogue— or,  at  least,  111 
have  the  odd  shillings  out  of  him  in  keen  iambics. 

**  Your  approbation  of  *  Sardanap«las'  is  agreeable,  for  more  reaaona 
than  one.  Hobhouse  is  pleased  to  think  as  you  do  of  it,  and  so  do 
some  others — but  the  *  Arimaspian,'  whom,  like  *  a  Gryphon  in  the 
wilderness,'  I  will  *  follow  for  his  gold'  (as  I  exhortea  you  to  do 
before),  did  or  doth  disparage  it — *  stinting  me  in  my  sizings.'  His 
notable  opinions  on  the  '  Foscari'  and '  Cain'  he  hath  not  as  yet  for- 
warded ;  or,  at  least,  I  have  not  yet  received  them,  nor  the  proofs 
thereof,  though  promised  by  last  post. 

**  I  see  the  way  tJiat  he  and  Iiis  Quarterly  people  are  tending— they 
want  a  row  with  me,  and  they  shall  have  it.  1  only  regret  that  I  moi 
not  ill  England  for  the  nonce;  as,  here,  it  is  hardly  fair  ground  for  m^ 
isolated  and  out  of  the  way  of  prompt  rejoinder  and  information  as  I 
am.  But,  thou^  backed  by  all  tne  corruption,  and  infamy,  and 
patronage  of  their  master  rogues  and  slave  renegadoes,  if  Uiey  do  onee 
rouse  me  up, 

'  They  had  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury.' 

**  I  have  that  for  two  or  three  of  them,  which  they  had  better  not 
move  me  to  put  in  motion ;— and  yet,  after  all,  what  a  fool  I  am  to  dis- 
quiet myself  about  such  fellows !  It  was  all  very  well  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  '  curled  darling,'  and  minded  such  thing!. 
At  present,  I  rate  them  at  their  true  value ;  but,  from  natural  temper 
and  bile,  am  not  able  to  keep  quiet. 

^  Let  me  hear  from  you  on  your  return  from  Ireland,  which  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  see  you,  after  her  Brunswick  blarney.  I  am  of 
Longman^s  opinion,  that  you  should  allow  your  friends  to  liquidate 
the  Bermuda  claim.  Why  should  you  throw  away  the  two  thtMWinJ 
pounds  (of  the  mm-guinea  Murray)  upon  that  cursed  piece  of  tm- 
cherous  inveiglement  ?  I  think  you  carry  the  matter  a  little  too  lar 
and  scrupulously.  When  we  see  patriots  begging  pablicly,  and  knoir 
that  Grattan  received  a  fortune  from  his  countiy,  1  really  do  not  wm 
why  a  man,  in  no  whit  inferior  to  any  or  all  of  them,  shoidd  shrink 
from  accepting  that  assistance  from  ms  private  friends,  which  efttrf 
tradesman  receives  from  his  connexions  upon  much  le«s  ocmaiopei 
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For,  after  all,  it  was  not  your  debt — ^it  was  a  piece  of  swindling  agauut 
you.  As  to  *  *  *  *,  and  the  *  what  noble  creatures  !'*  &c.  &c.,  it  it 
all  very  fine  and  very  well,  but  till  you  can  persuade  me  Uiat  there  is 
no  credit  and  no  ulf^applaust  to  be  obtained  by  being  of  use  to  a  cele- 
brated man,  I  must  retain  the  same  opinion  of  the  human  spectV^, 
which  I  do  of  our  friend  M'.  Specie." 

In  the  month  of  August,  Madame  Guiccioli  had  joined  her  father 
at  Pisa,  and  was  now  superintendiug  the  preparations  at  the  Casa  Lan- 
franchi,— one  of  the  most  ancient  and  spacious  palaces  of  that  city,-— 
for  the  reception  of  her  noble  lover.  **  He  left  Ravenna,**  says  this 
lady,  **  with  great  regret,  and  with  a  presentiment  that  his  departure 
would  be  the  forerunner  of  a  thousand  evils  to  us.  In  every  letter  he 
then  wrote  to  me,  he  expressed  his  dis|)leasure  at  this  step.  *  If  your 
father  should  be  recalled/  he  said,  *  limmediately  return  to  Ravenna; 
and  if  he  is  recalled  previous  to  my  departure,  /  remain.^  In  this  hope 
he  delayed  his  journey  for  several  months;  but  at  last,  no  longer 
having  any  expectation  of  our  immediate  return,  he  wrote  to  me,  sav- 
ing— *  I  set  out  most  unwillingly,  foreseeing  the  most  evil  results-  ior 
all  of  you,  and  principally  for  yourself.  1  say  no  more,  but  you  will 
see.'  And  in  another  letter  he  says, '  I  leave  Ravenna  so  unwillingly^ 
and  with  such  a  persuasion  on  my  mind,  that  my  departure  will  lead 
from  one  misery  to  another,  each  greater  than  the  former,  that  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  utter  another  word  on  the  subject.*  He  always  wrote 
to  me  at  that  time  in  Italian,  and  I  transcribe  his  exact  words.  How 
entirely  were  these  presentiments  verified  by  the  event  l^f 

After  describing  his  mode  of  life  while  at  Ravenna,  the  lady  thus 
proceeds. 

**  This  sort  of  simple  life  he  led  until  the  fatal  day  of  his  departure 
for  Greece,  and  the  few  variations  he  made  from  it  may  be  said  to 
have  arisen  solely  from  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  occasions 
which  were  offered  him  of  doing  good,  and  from  the  generous  actions 
he  was  continually  performing.  Many  families  (in  Ravenna  princi- 
pally) owed  to  him  the  few  prosperous  days  they  ever  enjoyed.  His 
arrival  in  that  town  was  spoken  of  as  a  piece  of  public  good  fortune^ 
and  his  departure  as  a  public  calamity ;  and  this  is  the  life  which 
many  attempted  to  asperse  as  that  of  a  libertine.  But  the  world  mnst 
at  last  learn  how,  with  so  good  and  generous  a  heart,  Lord  Byron, 

*  1  had  montionod  to  him,  with  all  tlie  praise  and  gratitude  soeh  friendalttp 
deserved, soino  generous  oilers  of  aid  which,  from  more  than  one  quarter,  I 
bad  received  at  this  period,  and  which,  though  declined,  have  been  not  tho 
less  warmly  troosared  in  my  recollection. 

t  ^*  Egli  era  partite  con  molto  riverescimento  da  Ravenna,  e  col  pTnwoati 
mento  che  la  sua  partonza  da  Ravenna  ci  sarebbe  cagione  di  molti  mali.  In 
ogni  lottcra  cho  egli  mi  scriveva  allora  egll  mi  espximeya  il  suo  dispiacere  di 
lasciaro  Ravenna.  *  Se  papa  ^  richiamato  (mi  scriveva  egh)  io  tomo  in  quel 
btanto  a  Ravenna,  o  se  e  richiamato  prima  della  mia  partenia,  to  non  partoJ 
m  questa  spcranza  egli  diffor)  varii  men  a  partiro.  Ma,  finalmonte,  non  po- 
tendo  piu  spcraro  il  nostro  ritomo  prossimo,  egli  mi  scriveva — *  lo^arto  molto 
mal  volonticri  prcvcdcndo  dei  mali  assai  grand!  per  vol  altri  o  mmasinie  per 
vol ;  akro  non  dico, — lo  vcdrcte.'  E  in  un  altra  lottcra,  *  Io  lascio  RavmBa 
cos)  mal  volonticri,  o  cob)  persuaso  cho  la  niia  partonza  non  puo  che  condum 
da  un  male  ad  un  altro  piii  grando  clio  non  ho  cuoro  di  scrivere  altro  in 
qnesto  punto.'    Egli  nii  scriveva  allora  scmpro  in  Italiano  e  traacriTo  le  mw 


precise  parole — ma  come  quel  suoi  prcssontimcnti  si  verificarono  poi  in  ap» 
piesso  V*  ^^ 


T 
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susceptible,  it  is  trae,  of  the  most  energetic  passions,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  sublimest  and  most  pure,  and  rendering  homage  in  his 
acts  to  every  virtue — how  he,  I  say,  could  afford  such  scope  to  malice 
and  to  calumny.  Circumstances,  and  also,  probably,  an  eccentricity 
of  disposition  ?  which,  nevertheless,  had  its  origin  in  a  virtuous  feeling, 
an  excessive  aohorrence  for  hypocrisy  and  affectation),  contributed 
perhaps  to  cloud  the  splendour  of  his  exalted  nature  in  the  opinion  of 
many.  But  you  will  well  know  how  to  analyze  these  contradictions 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  your  noble  friend  and  of  yourself,  and  you  will 
prove  that  the  goodness  of  liis  heart  was  not  inferior  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  genius,"* 

At  Bologna,  according  to  the  appointment  made  between  them. 
Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Rogers  met ;  and  the  record  which  tliis  latter 
gentleman  has,  in  his  poem  on  Italy,  preserved  of  their  meeting  con- 
veys so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  poet  at  this  period,  with,  at  the  same 
time,  so  just  and  feeling  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  that,  narrowed  as 
my  limits  arc  now  becoming,  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  sketch 
entire. 

"  BOLOGNA. 

"  'T  was  night ;  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  day 
Wore  o'er.     The  mountebank  no  longer  wrought 
Miraculous  cures — he  and  his  sta^c  were  gone  ; 
And  he  who,  when  t!ie  crisis  of  his  tale 
Came,  and  all  stood  breathless  with  hope  and  fear, 
^Sl>nt  round  his  rap ;  and  h(?  who  thrumniM  his  wire 
And  sanjT,  with  phrading  look  an<l  pLintive  strain 
*  Meltiiiij  the  pasHonger.     Thy  tliouHand  cries,t 

So  well  porlrayVi  and  by  a  son  of  thine, 
AVho8('  voice  liad  swcllM  the  liubbub  in  his  youth, 
\V(>rc  hnshM,  Bologna,  sih^nce  in  the  streets, 
Tlie  8(piares,  when  hark,  the  clattering  of  fleet  hoofs 
And  soon  a  courier,  posting  as  from  far. 
Housing  and  holster,  boot  and  belted  coat 
And  doublet,  staiuM  with  many  a  various  soil, 
KioppM  and  alighted.    'T  was  where  hangs  aloft 
That  ancient  sign,  the  Pilgfrim,  welcoming 
All  who  arrive  there,  all  perhaps  save  those 
Clad  like  himself,  with  staff  and  scallop-shell, 
Those  on  a  pilgrimage  :  and  now  approachM 
Wheels,  throu^^h  the  lofty  porticoes  resounding. 
Arch  b(>yond  anrh,  a  shelter  or  a  shade 
As  the  sky  cliangf^s.     To  the  gale  they  came ; 
And,  ere  the  man  had  half  his  story  done, 
Mine  host  received  the  Master— one  long  used 
To  sojourn  among  strangers,  every  where 
{Go  where  he  would,  along  the  wildest  track) 
Flinging  a  charm  that  shall  not  soon  be  lost, 

*  The  leaf  that  contains  the  original  of  this  extract  I  have  unluckily 
mislaid. 

t  ^  See  the  Cries  of  Bologna,  as  drawn  by  Annibal  Caracci.  He  was  of 
very  humble  origin ;  and,  to  coi:roct  his  brothcr^s  vanity,  onco  sent  hitti  • 
portrait  of  their  father,  the  tailor,  threading  hit  needle.** 
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And  leayiiiff  footsteps  to  be  traced  by  those 
Who  love  the  haunts  of  Genius ;  one  who  saw, 
Observed,  nor  shunn'd  the  busy  scenes  of  life, 
But  mingled  not ;  and  mid  the  din,  the  stir, 
Lived  as  a  separate  Spirit. 

Much  had  passM 
Since  last  we  parted ;  and  those  five  short  years-* 
Much  had  they  told !  His  clustering  locks  were  tumM 
,  Gray ;  nor  did  aught  recall  the  Youth  that  swam 
From  Sestos  to  Abydos.    Yet  his  voice, 
Still  it  was  sweet ;  stUl  from  his  eye  the  thought 
Flashed  lightnin?-like,  nor  lingered  on  the  way. 
Waiting  for  words.    Far,  far  into  the  night 
We  sat,  conversing — ^no  unwelcome  hour, 
The  hour  we  met ;  and,  when  Aurora  rose, 
Rising,  we  climbM  the  rugged  Apennine. 
Well  I  remember  how  the  golden  sun 
Fiird  with  its  beams  the  unfathomable  gulfs. 
As  on  we  travell'd,  and  along  the  ridge, 
Mid  groves  of  cork,  and  cistus,  and  wild  fig. 
His  motley  household  came. — Not  last  nor  leastt 
Battista,  who  upon  the  moonlight-sea 
Of  Venice  had  so  ably,  zealously 
Served,  and  at  parting  thrown  his  oar  away 
To  follow  through  the  world ;  who  without  staxn 
Had  worn  so  long  that  honourable  badge,*  * 

The  gondolier's,  in  a  Patrician  House 
Arguing  unlimited  trust. — Not  last  nor  least. 
Thou,  though  declining  in  thy  beauty  and  strength, ' 
Faithful  Moretto,  to  the  latest  hour 
Guarding  his  chamber-door,  and  now  along 
The  silent,  sullen  strand  of  Missolonohi 
Howling  in  grief. 

He  had  just  left  thai  place 
Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  seaf, 
Ravenna  ;  where  from  Dante's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  verse  declares,^ 
Drawn  inspiration :  where,  at  twilight-time. 
Through  the  pine-forest  wandering  with  loose  rein. 
Wandering  and  lost,  he  had  so  oft  beheld^ 
(What  is  not  visible  to  a  poet's  eye?) 
The  spectre-knight,  the  hell-hounds,  and  their  prej. 
The  chase,  the  slaughter,  and  the  festal  mirth 
Suddenly  blasted.    'T  was  a  theme  he  loved. 
But  others  claim'd  their  turn ;  and  many  a  tower, 
Shatter'd,  uprooted  from  its  native  rock. 
Its  strength  the  pride  of  some  heroic  age, 
Appoar'd  and  vanish'd  (many  a  sturdy  8teer| 

*  **  The  principal  gondolier,  il  f&nte  di  popp&,  wai  almoat  always  in  the 
confidence  of  his  maiter,  and  employed  en  occaaioni  that  reqoirad  judgaMBi 
and  address." 

t  *«  Adrianum  mare. — Cicsao."  %  '*  See  the  Prophecy  of  DuUa.* 

I  ^  See  the  tale  as  told  by  Boccaccio  and  Dryden.** 

I  ^  They  wait  for  the  traveller's  carriage  at  the  foot  of  evsry  hilL** 
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Yoked  and  unyoked),  while,  as  in  happier  days. 
He  pour'd  his  spirit  forth.    The  past  forgot. 
All  was  enjoyment.    Not  a  cloud  obscured 
Present  or  future. 

He  is  now  at  rest ; 
And  praise  and  blame  fall  on  his  ear  alike. 
Now  dull  in  death.    Yes,  Btron,  thou  art  gone. 
Gone  like  a  star  that  through  the  firmament 
Shot  and  was  lost,  in  its  eccentric  course 
Dazzling,  perplexing.    Yet  thy  heart,  methinkSy 
Was  generous,  noble — ^noble  in  its  scorn 
Of  all  things  low  or  little ;  nothing  there 
Sordid  or  servile.    If  imagined  wrongs 
Pursued  thee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
Things  long  regretted,  oft,  as  many  know. 
None  more  than  I,  thy  gratitude  would  build 
On  slight  foundations :  and,  if  in  thy  life 
Not  happy,  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wert. 
Thy  wish  accoraplisliM ;  dying  in  the  land 
Where  thy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire, 
Dying  in  Greece,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious ! 
They  in  thy  train— ah,  little  did  they  think, 
As  round  we  went,  that  they  so  soon  should  sit 
Mourning  beside  thee,  while  a  Nation  moum'd, 
Changing  her  festal  for  her  funeral  song ; 
That  they  so  soon  should  hear  the  minute-(f  un. 
As  morning  gleamM  on  what  remainM  of  Qiee, 
Roll  o'er  the  sea,  the  mountains,  numbering 
Thy  years  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Thou  art  gone ; 
And  he  who  would  assail  thcc  in  thy  grave, 
Oh,  let  him  pause !    For  who  among  us  all, 
Tried  as  thou  wert — even  from  thine  earliest  years. 
When  wandering,  yet  unspoil'd,  a  highland-boy 
Tried  as  thou  wert,  and  with  thy  soul  of  flame : 
Pleasure,  while  yet  the  down  was  on  thy  cheek. 
Uplifting,  pressing,  and  to  lips  like  thine. 
Her  charmed  cup)---ah,  who  among  us  all 
Could  say  he  had  not  err'd  as  much,  and  more  V* 

On  the  road  to  Bologna  he  had  met  with  his  early  and  dearest 
friend.  Lord  Clare,  and  the  following  description  of  their  short  inter- 
view is  given  in  liis  '  Detached  Thoughts.'* 

«  Pisa,  November  6th,  1831. 

'* '  There  is  a  strange  coincidence  sometimes  in  the  little  things  of 
this  world,  Sanclio,*  says  Sterne  in  a  Ictte/  (if  I  mistake  not),  and  so  I 
have  often  found  it. 

"  Pas^e  128,  article  91,  of  this  collection,  I  had  alluded  to  my  fnend 
Lord  Clare  in  terms  such  as  my  feelings  su^srested.  About  a  week  or 
two  afterward,  I  met  him  on  the  road  l)etween  Imola  and  Bologna, 
after  not  having  met  for  seven  or  eirrht  years.  He  was  abroad  in  1814, 
and  came  home  just  as  1  set  out  in  1H]6. 

**  This  meeting  annihilated  fur  a  moment  all  the  years  between  the 
present  time  and  the  days  of  Harrow.    It  was  a  new  and  ioexpUcaUa 
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feeling,  like  rising  from  the  grave,  to  me.  Clare  too  was  much  agi- 
tated— more  in  appearance  than  was  myself;  for  I  could  feel  his  heart 
beat  to  his  fingers'  ends,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  pulse  of  my  own 
which  made  me  think  so.  He  told  me  that  I  should  find  a  note  frooi 
him  left  at  Bologna.  I  did.  We  were  obliged  to  part  for  our  differ- 
ent journeys,  he  for  Rome,  I  for  Pisa,  but  with  the  promise  to  meet 
again  in  spring.  We  were  but  five  minutes  together,  and  on  the  public 
road ;  but  I  hardly  recollect  an  hour  of  my  existence  which  could  be 
weighed  against  them.  He  had  heard  that  I  was  coming  on,  and  had 
left  his  letter  for  me  at  Bologna,  because  the  people  with  whom  he 
was  travelling  could  not  wait  longer. 

*^  Of  all  I  have  ever  known,  he  has  always  been  the  least  altered  In 
every  thing  from  the  excellent  qualities  and  kind  affisetiona  which 
attached  me  to  him  so  strongly  at  school.  I  should  hardly  hoive 
thought  it  possible  for  society  (or  the  world,  as  it  is  called)  to  leave  a 
being  with  so  little  of  the  leaven  of  bad  passions. 

*'  ido  not  speak  from  personal  experience  only,  but  from  all  I  have 
ever  heard  of  him  from  others,  during  absence  axui  distance.** 

After  remaining  a  day  at  Bologna,  Lord  B3rron  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines with  Mr.  Rogers ;  and  I  find  the  following  note  of  their  Tisit 
together  to  the  Gallery  at  Florence. 

"  I  revisited  the  Florence  Gallery,  &c.  My  formar  Impressions 
were  confirmed ;  but  there  were  too  many  visiters  tbeie  to  allow  one 
to  feel  any  thing  properly.  When  we  were  (about  thirty  or  forty)  all 
stuffed  into  the  cabinet  of  gems  and  knick-knackeries,  m  a  comer  of 
one  of  the  galleries,  I  told  Rogers  that  it  *  felt  like  being  in  the  watch- 
house.*  I  left  him  to  make  his  obeisances  to  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  strolled  on  alone — the  only  four  minutes  I  could  snatch  of 
any  feeling  for  the  works  around  me.  I  do  not  mean  lo  apply  th'ia  to 
a  t^te-a-t^te  scrutiny  with  Rogers,  who  has  an  excellent  taste,  and 
deep  feeling  for  the  arts  (Indeed  much  more  of  both  than  I  can  pos- 
sess, for  of  the  former  I  nave  not  much),  but  to  the  crowd  of  jostling 
starers  and  travelling  talkers  around  me. 

"  I  heard  one  bold  Briton  declare  to  the  woman  on  his  arm,  looking 
at  the  Venus  of  Titian,  *  Well,  now,  this  is  really  very  fine  indeed,*— 
an  observation  which,  like  that  of  the  landlord  in  Joseph  Andrewa  on 
'  the  certainty  of  death,*  was  (as  the  landlord's  wife  observed)  « ex- 
tremely true.' 

^  In  the  Pitti  Palace,  I  did  not  omit  Goldsmith's  prescription  for  a 
connoisseur,  viz.  *  that  the  pictures  would  have  been  better  if  ths 
painter  had  taken  more  pains,  and  to  praise  the  works  of  Pietro 
gino.'/*. 


LETTER  CCCCLXVI. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Pisa,  November  3d,  1891. 
'*Tlie  two  passages  caimot  be  altered  without  making  Lucifer  t«1fc 
like  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  would  not  be  in  the  character  of  Che 
former.    The  notion  is  from  Cuvier  (that  of  the  old  vorlcif},  a«  I  hsve 
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explained  in  an  additional  note  to  the  preface.  The  other  pastage  is 
also  in  character :  if  nonsense,  so  much  the  better,  because  then  it  can 
d^  no  harm,  and  the  sillier  Satan  is  made,  the  safer  for  every  body. 
As  to  *  alarms,*  &c.  do  you  really  think  such  thin^  ever  led  any  body 
astray  ?  Are  these  people  more  impious  than  Milton's  Satan  t  or  the 
Prometheus  of  iEschylus  t  or  even  than  the  Sadducees  of  *  *,  the 
*  Fall  of  Jerusalem'  *  *  t  Are  not  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Abel  as 
pious  as  the  catechism  ? 

**  Gifford  is  too  wise  a  man  to  think  that  such  things  can  have  any 
serious  effect :  who  was  ever  altered  by  a  poem  t  I  oeg  leave  to  ob- 
servcj  that  there  is  no  creed  nor  personal  h3rpothesis  of  mine  in  all 
this ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  make  Cain  and  Lucifer  talk  consistently* 
and  surely  this  has  ^ways  been  permitted  to  poesy.  Cain  is  a  proud 
man :  if  Lucifer  promised  him  kingdom,  &c.  it  would  ekUe  him :  the 
object  of  the  Demon  is  to  depress  him  still  farther  in  his  own  estima- 
tion  than  he  was  before,  by  showing  him  infinite  things  and  his  own 
abasement,  till  he  falls  into  the  frame  of  mind  that  leads  to  the  catas- 
trophe, from  mere  internal  irritation,  not  premeditation,  or  envy  of 
Abel  (which  would  have  made  him  contemptible),  but  from  rage  and 
fury  against  the  inadequacy  of  his  state  to  his  conceptions,  and  whidi 
discharges  itself  rather  against  life*  and  the  Author  of  life,  than  the 
mere  living. 

*'  His  subsequent  remorse  is  the  natural  effect  of  looking  on  his  sud* 
den  deed.  Had  the  deed  been  premedikUed,  his  repentance  would  have 
been  tardier. 

*'  Either  dedicate  it  to  Walter  Scott,  or,  if  you  think  he  would  like  the 
dedication  of  '  the  Foscaris'  better,  put  the  dedication  to  *  the  Fosca^ 
ris.'    Ask  him  which. 

*'  Your  first  note  was  queer  enough ;  but  your^  two  other  letters, 
with  Moore's  and  Gifford's  opinions,  set  all  right  again.  I  told  you 
before  that  I  can  never  rcmst  any  thing.  I  am  like  the  tiger :  if  I  miss 
the  first  spring,  1  go  grumbling  back  to  my  jungle  again ;  but  if  I  <io 
kitf  it  is  crushing.    •  •  *    You  disparaged  the  last  three 

cantos  to  me,  and  kept  them  back  above  a  year ;  but  I  have  heard 
from  England  that  (notwithstanding  the  errors  of  the  press)  they  are 
well  thought  of;  for  instance,  by  American  Irving,  which  last  is  a 
feather  in  my  (fooPs)  cap. 

**  You  have  received  my  letter  (open)  through  Mr.  Kinnaird,  and  so, 
pray,  send  me  no  more  reviews  of  any  kind.  I  will  read  no  more  of 
evil  or  good  in  that  line.  Walter  Scott  has  not  read  a  review  of  Astn- 
self  for  thirteen  years* 

^  The  bust  is  not  my  property,  but  Hothouse's.  I  addressed  it  to 
you  as  an  Admiralty  man,  great  at  the  custom-house.  Pray  deduct 
the  expenses  of  the  same,  and  all  others. 

"  Yours,  ^c,** 


LETTER  CCCCLXVII. 

TO  MB.  BfUBRAY. 

"Pisa,  Nov.  9t^',  182L 
"I  never  read  the  Memoirs  at  all,  not  even  since  they  wore  written; 
and  I  never  will :  the  pain  of  writing  them  was  enough ;  you  may 
spare  me  that  of  a  perusal.    Mr.  Moore  has  (or  may  have)  a  discre- 
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tionary  power  to  omit  any  repetition,  or  expretsions  which  do  not 
f  eem  good  to  hiioy  who  is  a  better  judge  than  you  or  I. 

*'  Enclosed  is  a  lyrical  drama  (entitled  *  a  Mystery,*  from  its  sabject), 
which,  perhaps,  may  arrive  in  time  for  the  volume.  You  will  find  U 
pious  enough,  I  trust — at  least  some  of  the  Chorus  might  have  been 
written  by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  themselves  for  that,  and  perhaps 
for  melody.  As  it  is  longer,  and  more  lyrical  and  Greek,  than  1  in- 
tended at  first,  I  have  not  divided  it  into  acUf  but  called  what  I  have 
sent  Part  First,  as  there  is  a  suspension  of  the  action,  which  may 
either  close  there  without  impropriety,  or  be  continued  in  a  way  that 
I  have  in  view.  I  wish  the  first  part  to  be  published  before  the  second. 
because,  if  it  do  n't  succeed,  it  is  better  to  stop  there  than  to  go  on  in 
a  fruitless  experiment. 

**  I  desire  you  to  acknowledge  the  arrival  of  this  packet  by  return 
of  post,  if  you  can  conveniently,  with  a  proof. 

'*  Your  obedient,  &c. 

**P.S.  My  wish  is  to  have  it  published  at  the  same  time,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  same  volume,  with  the  others,  because,  whatever  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  these  pieces  may  be,  it  will  perhaps  be  idlowed 
that  each  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  in  a  different  style ;  so  that,  in- 
cluding the  prose  and  the  Don  Juans,  &c.,  I  have  at  least  sent  jaa 
variety  during  the  last  year  or  two.*' 


LETTER  CCCCLXVni- 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

«'  Pisa,  November  16th,  IQSl. 

*'  There  is  here  Mr.  *  *,  an  Irish  genius,  with  whom  we  are  ae* 
ouainted.  He  hath  written  a  really  excelUnt  Commentary  on  Dante, 
full  of  new  and  true  information,  and  much  ingenuity.  But  his  Terse 
is  such  as  it  hath  pleased  God  to  endue  him  withal.  Nevertheless, 
he  is  so  firmly  persuaded  of  its  equal  excellence,  that  he  won*t  divorce 
the  Commentary  from  the  traduction,  as  I  ventured  delicately  to  hint, 
— not  havinff  the  fear  of  Ireland  before  my  eyes,  and  upon  the  pre- 
sumption of  haviu^  shotten  very  well  in  his  presence  (with  common 
pistols  too,  not  with  my  Manton^s)  the  day  before. 

''But  he  is  eager  to  publish  all,  and  must  be  gratified,  though  the 
Reviewers  will  make  liim  suffer  more  tortures  than  there  are  in  his 
original.  Indeed,  the  JSTotes  are  well  worth  publication ;  but  he  insitti 
upon  the  translation  for  company,  so  that  they  will  come  out  together, 
like  Lady  C  •  •  t  cliaperoning  Miss  •  •.  I  read  a  letter  of  yours  to 
him  yesterday,  and  he  begs  me  to  write  to  you  about  his  Poeshie. 
He  is  really  a  good  fellow,  apparently,  and  I  dare  say  that  his  verw 
is  very  good  Irish. 

"  Now,  what  shall  we  do  for  him?  He  says  that  he  will  risk  part 
of  the  expense  with  the  publisher.  He  will  never  rest  till  he  is  pub> 
lished  and  abused — for  he  has  a  high  opinion  of  himself-^and  I  see 
nothing  left  but  to  gratify  biin  so  as  to  have  him  abused  as  little  aa 
possible ;  for  I  think  it  would  kill  him.  You  must  write,  then,  to  Jef- 
frey to  beg  him  not  to  review  him,  and  I  will  do  the  same  to  GilToid, 
through  Murray.    I'crhaps  they  might  notice  tliA  Comment  without 
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touching  the  text.    But  I  doubt  the  dogs— the  text  is  too  teniptiiig« 

#  •  #  # 

. 

^  I  have  to  thank  you  again,  as  I  believe  I  did  before,  for  yom 
opinion  of '  Cain,'  &c. 

*'  You  are  right  to  allow to  settle  the  claim ;  but  I  do  not  sef 

why  you  should  repay  him  out  of  your  Ifigactf — at  least  not  yet.*  Ii 
you  Jed  about  it  (as  you  are  ticklish  on  such  points)  pay  him  the  in- 
terest now,  and  the  principal  when  yoil  are  strong  in  cash ;  or  pa^ 
him  by  instalments;  or  pay  him  as  I  do  my  creditors — that  is,  not  till 
they  make  me. 

^  I  address  this  to  you  at  Paris,  as  you  desire.  Reply  f  con,  and 
believe  me  ever,  &c. 

"  P.S.  What  I  wrote  to  you  about  low  spirits  is,  nowever,  very 
true.  At  present,  owing  to  the  climate,  &c.  (I  can  walk  down  into 
my  garden,  and  pluck  my  own  oranges ;  and,  by-the-way,  have  got  a 
diarrhoea  in  consec^uence  of  indulging  in  this  meridian  luxury  of  pro- 
prietorship), my  spirits  are  much  better.  You  seem  to  think  ihbt  1 
could  not  have  written  the  '  Vision,'  &c.  under  the  influence  of  low 
spirits ; — but  I  think  there  you  err.f  A  man's  poetry  is  a  distinct 
faculty,  or  Soul,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  every-day  individual 
than  the  Inspiration  with  the  Pythoness  when  removed  from  her 
tripod." 

The  correspondence  which  I  am  now  about  to  insert,  thouffh  lonff 
since  published  by  the  gentleman  with  whom  it  originated^  will,! 
have  no  doubt,  even  by  those  already  acquainted  with  all  the  circuoH 
stances,  be  reperused  with  pleasure ;  as,  among  the  many  strange  and 
affecting  incidents  with  which  these  pages  abound,  there  is  not  one, 
perhaps,  so  touching  and  singular,  as  that  to  which  the  following  let- 
ters refer. 


TO  LORD  BYRON. 
^  Fromf,  Somerset,  November  9l8t,  IB^h 


'*  MT  LORD, 


**  More  than  two  ^ears  since,  a  lovely  and  beloved  wife  was  taken 
from  me,  by  lingenng  disease,  aAer  a  very  short  union.    She  poe- 

*  Haying  difcoyered  that,  while  I  wai  abroad,  a  kind  friend  had,  withoot 
any  communication  with  mjielf,  placed  at  the  ditpocal  of  the  person  who 
acted  for  me  a  large  aum  for  the  discharge  of  thip  claim,  I  thought  it  right  to 
allow  the  money,  thas  generously  destined,  to  be  employed  as  was  intended, 
and  then  immediately  repaid  my  friend  out  of  the  sum  given  by  Mr.  Mor* 
ray  for  the  manuscript. 

Ft  may  seem  obtrusiye,  I  fear,  to  enter  into  this  sort  of  personal  details ;  hot 
without  some  few  words  of  explanation,  such  passages  as  the  above  would 
be  unintellipble. 

t  My  remark  has  been  hasty  and  inconsiderate,  and  Lord  Byron's  is  tkt 
yiew  borne  out  by  all  experience.  Almost  all  the  trapc  and  gloomy  writsn 
baye  been,  in  social  life,  mirthful  persons.  The  author  of  the  Night  ThoUMlrts 
was  a  **  fellow  of  infinite  jest ;"  and  of  the  pathetic  Rowe,  Pope  says— ^  He ! 
why,  he  would  laugh  all  day  long — he  would  do  nothing  else  butUogh*'' 

$  See  "^  Thoughts  o%  Priyate  Deyotion,"  by  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Vol.  II.— Qb 
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sessed  unvarying  gentleness  and  fortitude,  and  a  piety  so  retirins^  as 
rarely  to  disclose  itself  in  words,  but  so  influential  as  to  produce  uni- 
form benevolence  of  conduct.  In  the  last  hour  of  life,  after  a  farewell 
look  on  a  lately  bom  and  only  infant,  for  whom  she  had  evinced  inex- 

Eressible  affection,  her  last  whispers  were,  'God's  happiness!  Grod*s 
appiness !'  Since  the  second  anniversary  of  her  decease,  1  have  nrad 
some  papers  which  no  one  had  seen  during  her  life,  and  which  coalain 
her  most  secret  thoughts.  I  am  induced  to  communicate  to  your  lord- 
ship a  passage  from  these  papers,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  refers  to 
yourself;  as  I  have  more  tnan  once  heard  the  writer  mention  your 
agility  on  the  rocks  at  Hastings. 

"  *  Oh,  my  God,  I  take  encouragement  from  the  assurance  of  thy 
word,  to  pray  to  Thee  in  behalf  of  one  for  whom  1  have  lately  been 
much  interested.  May  the  person  to  whom  1  allude  (and  who  is  now, 
we  fear,  as  much  distinguished  for  his  neglect  of  Thee  as  for  the  tran- 
scendent talents  thou  hast  bestowed  on  him),  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
his  own  danger,  and  led  to  seek  that  peace  of  mind  in  a  proper  sense  of 
religion,  which  he  has  found  this  world's  enjoyments  unable  to  pro- 
\  cure !    Do  thou  grant  that  his  future  example  may  be  productive  of  far 

more  extensive  l^nefit  than  liis  past  conduct  and  writings  have  been  of 
evil ;  and  may  the  sun  of  righteousness,  which,  we  trust,  will,  at  some 
future  period,  arise  on  him,  be  bright  in  proportion  to  the  darkness  of 
those  clouds  which  guilt  has  raised  around  him,  and  the  balm  which  it 
bestows,  healing  and  soothing  in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  that 
agony  which  the  punishment  of  his  vices  has  inflicted  on  him !  May 
the  hope  that  the  sincerity  of  my  own  pfforts  for  the  attainment  of  holi- 
ness, and  the  approval  of  my  own  love  to  the  great  Author  of  religion, 
will  render  this  prayer,  and  every  other  for  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
more  eflicacious. — Cheer  me  in  the  path  of  duty ; — but  let  me  not  for- 
get, that,  while  we  are  permitted  to  animate  ourselves  to  exertion  by 
every  innocent  motive,  these  are  but  the  lesser  streams  which  may 
serve  to  increase  the  current,  but  whicli,  deprived  of  the  grand  foun- 
tain of  good  (a  deep  conviction  of  inborn  sin,  and  Arm  belief  in  the  efll- 
cacy  of  Christ's  death  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  trust  in  him,  and 
really  wish  to  serve  him),  would  soon  dry  up,  and  leave  us  barren  of 
every  virtue  as  before.' 
'July  31st,  1814. 
'  Hastings.' 

•*  There  is  nothing,  my  lord,  in  this  extract  which,  in  a  literary  sense, 
c^nat  all  interest  you;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  you  worthy  of 
reflection  how  deep  and  expansive  a  concern  for  the  happiness  of 
others  the  Christian  faith  can  awaken  in  the  midst  of  youth  and  pros- 

gerity.  Here  is  nothing  poetical  and  splendid,  as  in  the  expo^tulatoiy 
omage  of  M.  Delamarlino  1  but  here  is  the  tublime^  my  lord ;  for  this 
intercession  was  offered,  on  your  account,  to  the  supreme  touret  of 
happiness.  It  sprang  from  a  faith  more  conflrmed  than  that  of  the 
French  poet ;  and  fmm  a  charity  which,  in  combination  with  faith, 
showed  Its  power  unimpaired  amid  the  languors  and  puins  of  approach- 
ing dissolution.  1  will  hope  that  a  prayer,  wliich,  I  am  sure,  was 
deeply  sincere,  may  not  be  always  una  vailing. 

*Mt  would  addnotAtn^o",  my  lord,  to  the  fame  with  which  your  gemns 
has  surrounded  you,  for  an  unknown  and  obscure  individual  to  ex 
*^~  admiration  of  \U    I  luid  ratlier  be  nuiubcred  with  those  who 
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and  pray,  that '  wisdom  from  above,'  and  *  peace,*  and  *  joy,*  may 
such  a  mind. 

^  JOHH  SbBFPAID.** 

However  romantic,  in  the  eyes  of  the  cold  and  worldly,  the  pie^  of 
this  young  person  may  appear,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  truly  Chrls> 
tiaii  feeling  which  dictated  her  prayer  were  more  common  among  all 
who  profess  the  same  creed ;  and  that  those  indications  of  a  better  nature^ 
so  visible  even  through  the  clouds  of  his  character,  which  induced  this 
innocent  young  woman  to  pray  for  Byron,  while  livinff,  could  have 
the  effect  of  inspiring  others  with  more  chanty  towanu  his  memoiyy 
now  that  he  is  dead. 

The  foUowing  is  Lord  Byron's  answer  to  this  affecting  commoni- 
cation. 


LETTER  CCCCLXIX. 

TO  BIB.  SBEPPARD. 

**  Pisa,  December  Sth,  1881. 


"SIR, 


''I  have  received  your  letter.  I  need  not  say,  that  the  extract 
which  it  contains  has  affected  me,  because  it  would  imply  a  want  of  all 
feeling  to  have  read  it  with  indifference.  Though  I  am  not  quite  imtv 
that  it  was  intended  by  the  writer  for  me,  yet  the  date,  the  {dace  where 
it  was  written,  with  some  other  circumstances  that  you  mention,  ren- 
der the  Elusion  probable.  But  for  whomever  it  was  meant,  I  hare 
read  it  with  all  the  pleasure  which  can  arise  from  so  melancholy  a 
topic.  1  say  pleantre — because  your  brief  and  simple  picture  of  the 
life  and  demeanour  of  the  excellent  person  whom  I  trust  you  wUl  again 
meet,  cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  admiration  due  tohervirtoes 
and  her  pure  and  unpretending  piety.  Her  last  moments  were  parti- 
cularly striking;  ana  I  do  not  know  that,  in  the  course  of  reading  the 
story  of  mankind,  and  still  less  in  my  obaervationa  upon  the  existing 
portion,  I  ever  met  with  any  thing  so  nnostentatiously  beaotiftil.  In- 
disputably, the  firm  believers  in  the  Gospel  have  a  great  advantage 
over  all  oUiers,— for  this  simple  reason,  that,  if  true,  they  will  liave 
their  reward  hereafter ;  and  if  there  be  no  hereafter,  they  can  be  but 
with  the  infidel  in  his  eternal  sleep,  having  had  the  assistance  of  an 
exalted  hope,  through  life,  without  subsequent  disappointment,  sinoe 
(at  the  worst  for  them)  *  out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  arise,'  not  even 
sorrow.    But  a  man's  creed  does  not  depend  upon  himtilf:  who  can 

alCt 


say,  I  will  believe  tliis,  that,  or  the  other  I  and,  least  of  all,  that 
he  least  can  comprehend.  I  have,  however,  observed,  that  those  wbo 
liave  begim  life  with  extreme  faith,  have  in  the  end  greatly  narrowed 
It,  as  ChiUingworth,  Clarke  (who  ended  as  an  Arian),  Bayle,  and  Gib. 
bon  (oiire  a  Catholic),  and  some  others;  while,  on  the  other  hand* 
nothing  is  more  common  than  fur  the  early  skeptic  to  end  in  a  flnn  be- 
hef,  like  Maupenuis  and  Henrv  Kirke  White. 

**  But  my  business  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter,  and  not  to 
a  dissertation.  I  am  obliffcd  to  you  for  your  good  wishes,  and 
than  obliged  by  the  extract  from  the  papers  of  the  beloved  otfetl 
whose  ({uuliticrs  yoii  hnvv.  so  well  d(>H(*nbcd  in  a  few  words.  I  can 
assure  you,  that  all  the  fame  which  ever  cheated  humanity  into  higher 

Bba 
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notions  of  its  own  importance  would  never  weigh  in  my  mind  against 
the  pure  and  pious  interest  which  a  virtuous  being  may  be  pleas^ 
to  take  in  my  welfare.  In  this  point  of  view,  1  would  not  exchange 
the  prayer  of  the  deceased  in  my  behalf  for  the  united  glory  of  Homer, 
CsBsar,  and  Napoleon,  could  such  be  accumulated  upon  a  Uving  bead. 
Do  me  at  least  tlie  justice  to  suppose,  that 

'  Video  meliora  proboque,' 

however  the  *  deteriora  sequor*  may  have  been  applied  to  my  conduct. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

**  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

•*  Btron. 

^  P.S.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  addressing  a  clerg3rman ;  but  I 
presume  that  you  will  not  be  affronted  by  tlie  mistake  (if  it  is  one)  on 
the  address  of  this  letter.  One  who  has  so  well  explain«id,  and  deeply 
felt  the  doctrines  of  religion,  will  excuse  the  error  which  led  me  to 
believe  him  its  minister.** 


LETTER  CCCCLXX. 

TO   MR.   BfURRAY. 

''  Pisa,  December  4th,  1891. 

*•  By  extracts  in  the  English  papers, — in  your  holy  ally,  Galignaoi's 
*  Messenger,* — I  perceive  that  *  the  two  greatest  examples  of  numan 
vanity  in  the  present  age'  are,  firstly, '  the  ex-emperor  Napoleon,*  and, 
secondly, '  his  lordship,  &c.,  the  noble  poet,'  meaning  your  humble  ser- 
vant, 'poor  guiltless  I.' 

^  Poor  Napoleon !  he  little  dreamed  to  what  vile  comparisons  the 
turn  of  the  wheel  would  reduce  him ! 

*'  I  have  ffot  here  into  a  famous  old  feudal  palazzo,  on  the  Amo, 
larffe  enough  for  a  garrison,  with  dungeons  below  and  cells  in  tlie  wails, 
and  so  full  of  ghosts  that  the  learned  Fletcher  (my  valet)  has  begged 
leave  to  change  his  room,  and  then  refused  to  occupy  his  new  room, 
because  there  were  more  ghosts  there  than  in  the  other.  It  is  quite 
true  that  there  are  most  extraordinary  noises  (as  in  all  old  buildings), 
which  have  terrified  the  servants  so  as  to  incommode  me  extremely. 
There  is  one  place  where  people  were  evidently  walled  no,  for  there 
is  but  one  possible  passage,  broken  through  the  wall,  and  then  meant 
to  be  closed  again  upon  the  inmate.  The  house  belonged  to  the  Lan- 
Aranchi  family  (the  same  mentioned  by  Ugolino  in  his  dream,  as  his 
persecutor  with  Sismondi),  and  has  had  a  fierce  owner  or  two  in  -its 
time.  The  staircase,  &c.  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Michel  AgnokK 
It  is  not  yet  cold  enough  for  a  fire.    What  a  chmate ! 

''  I  am,  however,  bothered  about  these  spectres  (as  they  say  the  last 
occupants  were,  too),  of  whom  I  have  as  yet  seen  nothing,  nor,  indeed, 
heara  (rnyst\f) ;  but  all  the  other  ears  have  been  regaled  by  all  kinds  of 
superaatural  sounds.  The  first  ni{fht  I  thought  I  heard  an  odd  noiss, 
but  it  has  not  been  repeated.  I  have  now  been  here  more  than  a 
month. 

•"  Yours,  4^<* 
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LETTER  CCCCLXXL 

TO  MB.  mnuuLT. 

**  Pisa,  December  lOCh,  188L 
^  This  day  and  this  hour  (one,  on  the  clock),  mj  dangfater  ia  mx 
years  old.    I  wonder  when  I  shall  see  her  again,  or  if  ever  I  diaU 


her  at  alL 

**  I  have  remarked  a  curious  coincidence,  which  almoat  looka  like  a 
fatality. 

^  My  mother,  my  wift^mj  dautrhier^  mj  hatf-iuUr,  my  $ufUf^9  MOlbtr. 
my  fiatwroL  daughier  (as  far  at  least  as  /  am  concerned),  and  fli^s^^ 
are  all  only  chtutren. 

^'My  father,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Lady  Conyera  (an  only 
child),  had  only  my  sister ;  and  by  his  second  marriage  with  an  only 
child,  an  only  child  again.  Lady  Byron,  as  you  know,  was  one  also, 
and  so  is  my  daughter,  &c 

**  Is  not  this  raUier  odd — such  a  complication  of  only  children  1  By- 
the-way,  send  me  my  daughter  Ada*s  miniature.  I  have  only  the  print, 
which  gives  little  or  no  idea  of  her  complexion. 

«« Yours,  4to. 
«B.* 

LETTER  CCCCLXXn. 

TO  MB.  MOOai. 

**  Pisa,  December  19th,  1891. 

**  What  you  say  about  Galignani*s  two  biographies  is  ver^  amusiuf  t 
and,  if  I  were  not  lazy,  I  wotud  certainly  do  what  you  denre.  Biat  I 
doubt  my  present  stoca  of  facetiousness — tliat  is,  of  good  $eriou9  humoor, 
so  as  not  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.*  I  wish  you  would  undertake 
it.  I  will  forgive  and  indulge  you  (like  a  pope)  beforehand,  for  any 
thing  ludicrous,  that  might  keep  those  fools  in  their  own  dear  betiM 
that  a  man  is  a  ioupganm. 

^  I  suppose  I  tola  you  that  the  Qiaoor  story  had  actualljr  some  fom- 
dation  on  facts ;  or,  if  I  did  not,  you  will  one  day  find  it  m  a  letter  of 
Lord  Sligo's  written  to  me  t/ier  the  publication  of  the  poem.  I  shonld 
not  like  marvels  to  rest  upon  any  account  of  my  own,  and  shall  sajr 
nothing  about  it.  However,  the  real  incident  is  still  remote  enom^ 
from  the  poetical  one,  being  Just  such  as,  happening  to  a  man  of  any 
imagination,  might  suggest  such  a  composition.    The  worst  of  any  nsol 

adventures  is  that  they  i.ivolve  living  people— else  Mrs. ^'s, ^i, 

Sic,  arc  as  '  german  to  the  matter*  as  Mr.  Maturin  could  desire  for  Ida 
novels.        ^••••••^ 

*  Mr.  Oalignani  hATing  axprened  a  wiah  to  be  fliniiriied  with  a  dMrt 
Memoir  of  liOid  Bttoii,  for  the  purpone  of  prefixing  it  to  the  Praocji  edidott 
of  hie  works,  I  had  eaid  jeetiiifflj  in  a  preoedinx  letter  to  lue  kndehqp^  thsl  H 
would  be  bat  a  &ir  estire  on  Uie  diepoeition  of  the  world  to  "IwmoiMter  Us 
featnree,**  if  be  would  write  for  the  public,  Engliah  na  weQ  •■  French,  a  soft 
of  mock-heroic  account  ot  himself  outdoing,  in  horrors  and  wooden,  sU  thai 
had  been  yet  related  or  believed  of  him,  snd  leaving  fwi  Ooths^  sloiy  of  the 
double  muder  aft  Floraooe  fu  behind. 
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**  The  consummation  you  mentioned  for  poor  *  *  was  uear  taking 
place  yesterday.  Riding  pretty  sharply  after  Mr.  Medwin  andm^eu, 
m  turning  the  comer  of  a  lane  between  Pisa  and  the  iiills/he  was  spilt, 
— and,  besides  losing  some  claret  on  the  spot,  bruised  himself  a  good 
deal,  but  is  in  no  danger.  He  was  bled,  and  keeps  his  room.  As  I  was 
a-head  of  him  some  hundred  yards,  I  did  not  see  the  accident;  bat  my 
servant,  who  was  behind,  did,  and  says  the  horse  did  not  fall — ^the  usual 
excuse  of  floored  equestrians.  As  *  *  piques  himself  upon  his  horse- 
manship, and  his  horse  is  really  a  pretty  horse  enough,  I  long  for  his 

the 


personal  narrative, — as  I  never  yet  met  the  man  who  wovldjairfy 
a  twnbU  as  his  own  property. 

"Could  not  you  send  me  a  printed  copy  of  the 'Irish  AratarT* 
—I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  Rogers  since  we  parted  at 
Florence. 

"  Do  nH  let  the  Angles  keep  you  from  writing.  Sam  told  me  that  3^0 
were  somewhat  dissipated  in  Paris,  which  I  can  easily  believe.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  at  your  best  leisure. 

<-  Ever  and  truly,  Ac. 

**  P.S.    December  13th. 

**  I  enclose  you  some  Imes  written  not  long  ago,  which  you  may  do 
what  you  like  with,  as  they  are  very  harmless.*  Only,  if  copted,  or 
printed,  or  set,  I  could  wish  it  more  correctly  than  in  the  usual  way,  in 
which  one's  '  nothings  are  monsteied,'  as  Coriolanus  says. 

"You  must  really  get  •  •  published — ^he  never  will  rest  till  he  is 
so.  He  is  just  gone  with  his  broken  head  to  Lucca,  at  my  desire,  to  try 
to  save  a  man  from  being  burnt.  The  Spanish  *  *  ^  that  has  her 
petticoats  over  Lucca,  had  actually  condemned  a  poor  devil  to  the  stake, 
for  stealing  the  wafer-box  out  of  a  church.  Shelley  and  I,  of  course, 
were  up  in  arms  against  this  piece  of  piety,  and  have  been  disturbing 
erery  body  to  get  the  sentence  changed.  *  *  is  gone  to  see  what  can 
be  done.  **  B.** 


*  The  following  are  the  lines  enclosed  in  this  letter.  In  one  of  his  Jomnal^ 
where  they  are  also  given,  he  has  subjoined  to  them  the  foUowing  note  :«->*  I 
oonmosed  these  stanzas  (except  the  fourth,  added  now)  a  Cbw  days  a£o,  on  tha 
roaa  firom  Florence  to  Pisa. 

**  Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story ; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  ^ory ; 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  plenty. 

**  What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  is  wxhiklad  ! 
'T  is  but  as  a  dead-flower  with  May-dew  besprinkled. 
Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that  is  hoaiy ! 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  only  give  gloiy  t 

«  Oh  Fame  !  if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
^T  was  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding  phrases. 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  One  diacovsr 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 

**  There  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  I  found  thae ; 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  thai  surround  thee ; 
When  it  sparided  o'er  aught  that  was  bright  in  my  '^ — 
I  knew  it  was  k>ve,  and  I  felt  it  was  giory.** 
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LETTER  CCCCLXXIII. 

TO  MR.  8BKLLET. 

"*  December  19tfa,  1891. 

**  MT  DIAE  IHILLET, 

^  Enclosed  is  a  note  for  you  from .    His  reasons  are  all  TSfy 

true,  I  dare  say,  and  it  might  and  may  be  of  personal  incoavenieDoe'to 
us.  But  that  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  re&^ou  to  allow  a  bdng 
to  be  burnt  without  trying  to  save  him.  To  save  him  by  any  mams 
but  rofumstrance^  is  of  course  out  of  the  question ;  but  I  do  not  see 
why  a  temperaie  remonstrance  should  hurt  any  one.  Lord  Guilford  is 
the  man,  it  he  would  undertake  it.  He  knows  the  Grand  Duke  per* 
sonally,  and  might,  perhnps,  prevail  upon  him  to  interfere.  But,  as  he 
goes  to-morrow,  you  must  be  quick,  or  it  will  be  useless.  Bfake  any 
use  of  my  name  that  you  please. 

**  Yours  ever,  Ac** 


LETTER  CCCCLXXIV. 

TO  MB.  MOOai. 

"  I  send  you  the  two  notes,  which  will  teU  yon  the  story  I  aUqde 
to  of  the  Auto  da  Fe.  Slielley's  allusion  to  his  '  fellow-serpent*  is  a 
buffoonery  of  mine.  Goethe*8  Mephistofilus  calls  the  serpent  who 
tempted  Eve  *  my  aunt,  the  renownea  snake  ;*  and  I  always  insist  that 
Shelley  is  nothing  but  one  of  her  nephews,  walking  about  on  the  tip 
of  his  tad.** 

TO  LORD  BYRON. 

**  2  o'clock,  Tuesday  Morning. 

**  MT  DKAE  LORD, 

**  Although  Strongly  persuaded  that  the  story  roust  be  either  an 
entire  fabrication,  or  so  gross  an  exaggeration  as  to  be  nearly  so;  jrat, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  discover  the  truth  beyond  all  doubt,  and  to  aet 
your  mind  quite  at  rest,  I  have  taken  the  determination  to  go  mjraelf 
to  Lucca  this  morning.    Should  ii  prove  less  false  than  I  t 


morning,    bhould  ii  prove 
▼inced  it  is,  I  sh;dl  liot  fail  to  exert  myself  in  every  way  that  I  can 
imagine  may  have  any  success.    Be  assured  of  this. 

''  Your  lordship's  most  truly, ' 


**?.$.  To  prevent  bavardage^  I  prefer  going  in  person  to  aendinf 
my  servant  with  a  letter.  It  is  better  for  you  to  mention  nothiqf 
(except,  of  course,  to  Shelley)  of  my  excursion.  The  person  I  visit 
there  is  one  on  whom  I  can  have  every  dependence  m  evaiy  way» 
both  as  to  authority  and  truth.** 
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TO  LORD  BYRON. 

«  Thondftjr  Itotoiag. 
"mt  diab  lobs  btkok, 
*■  t  hear  this  morning  that  the  design,  which  certainly  had  been  in 
contemplation,  of  burning  my  fellow-serpent,  has  been  abandoned,  and 
that  he  has  been  condemned  to  the  galleys.  Lord  Onilfoid  ia  at 
Leefaoni ;  and  aa  your  courier  ^plied  to  me  to  know  whether  he  oo^it 
to  leave  your  letter  for  him  or  not,  I  have  thought  it  beat  mnBe  dna 
infonnation  to  tell  him  to  take  it  back. 

"  Ever  faithfully  yoim, 

"P.  B.  Smur.* 


LETTER  CCCCLXXV. 

TO  Bta  WALTIK  aCOTT)  BABT. 

"  Pisa,  Januaiy  18th.  1B93. 

*■  MV  DBIB  BIB  WALTER, 

"  1  need  not  say  how  grateful  I  am  for  your  letter,  but  I  most  own 
my  ingi-atitude  in  not  having  written  to  you  again  long  ago.  Since  I 
left  England  (and  ii  is  not  for  all  the  usual  term  of  transportaU'onX  I 
have  scribbled  lo  &vo  hundred  blockheads  on  business,  ttc  without  dif. 
ficultf ,  though  with  no  great  pleasure ;  and  yet,  with  the  notion  of  ad- 
dressmg  you  a  hundred  time^  in  my  head,  and  always  in  my  bemrt,  I 
have  not  done  what  I  ought  to  have  done.  I  can  only  accoont  Un  it 
mx  the  same  principle  of  iremulous  anxiety  with  which  me  ■OKWtimee 
makes  love  to  a  beautiful  woman  of  our  own  degree,  with  whun  oiM  is 
enamoured  in  good  earnest ;  whereas,  we  attack  a  fresh-colomed 
housemaid  without  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  earlier  times)  any  senti- 
mental remoree  or  mitigation  of  our  virtuous  purpose, 

"  I  owe  to  you  far  more  than  the  usual  obligation  for  the  courtesies 
of  literature  and  common  friendship,  for  you  went  out  of  your  way  in 
1S17  to  do  me  s  service,  when  it  required  not  merely  kindrwsa,  Ink 
courage  to  do  so;  to  have  been  recorded  by  you  in  such  n  mumeT 
would  have  been  a  proud  memorial  at  any  time,  but  at  such  n  time, 
when  '  all  the  world  and  his  wife,'  as  the  proverb  goes,  were  trying  to 
trample  upon  me,  was  something  still  higher  lo  my  self-esteem, — 1 
allude  to  the  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Third  Canto  of  Childs  Handd, 
which  Muirav  told  me  was  written  by  you,— and,  indeed,  I  shonld  have 
known  it  without  his  information,  a«  there  could  not  be  two  who  eoM 
and  vould  have  done  this  at  the  time.  Had  it  been  a  commoit  ciiti- 
ciim,  however  eloquent  or  panegyrical,  I  should  have  Uit  pleased,  od- 
doubtedly,  and  grateful,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  the  eztraotdinuT 
good'heartedness  of  the  whole  proceeding  muBt  induce  in  any  miita 
capable  of  such  sensations.  The  very  (arrfm«n  of  this  scknowled^ 
ment  will,  at  least,  show  that  1  have  not  forgotten  the  oUigntioD ;  aw* 
I  can  BBsure  you  that  my  sense  of  it  has  been  out  at  compoond  intanM 
during  the  delay.  I  shall  only  add  one  word  upon  the  subject,  whid 
ist  that  I  think  that  you,  and  Jeffrey,  and  Leigh  Hunt  tvere  Uie  oidy 
Uterarv  men,  of  numbers  whom  I  know  (and  some  of  whom  I  hnve 
■erveil),  who  dared  venture  even  an  anonymous  word  in  my  bvaor 
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just  then;  and  that  of  those  three,  I  had  never  seen  one  at  aU— of  the 
second  much  less  than  I  desired — and  that  the  third  was  under  no  kind 
of  obligation  to  me  whatever ;  while  the  other  two  had  been  actoallj 
attacked  by  me  on  a  former  occasion ;  one,  indeed,  with  some  provo- 
cation, but  the  other  wantonly  enough.  So  you  see  you  have  been 
heaping  *  coals  of  fire,*  &c.  in  the  true  Gospel  manner,  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  they  have  burnt  down  to  m^r  very  heart. 

*'  I  am  fflad  that  you  accepted  the  Inscription.  I  meant  to  have  in- 
scribed *  ttie  Foscarini*  to  you  instead;  but  first,  I  heud  that  *  Cain* 
was  thought  the  least  bad  of  the  two  as  a  composition ;  uid,  Sdly.  I 
have  abused  S  *  *  like  a  pickpocket,  in  a  note  to  the  Foscarini,  and  I 
recollected  that  he  is  a  friend  of  yours  (though  not  of  mine),  and  that 
it  would  not  be  the  handsome  thing  to  dedicate  to  one  friend  anydiiQg 
containing  such  matters  about  another.  However,  1 11  work  the  Lni> 
reate  before  I  hare  done  with  him,  as  soon  as  I  can  muster  Billings- 
gate therefor.  I  like  a  row,  and  always  did  from  a  boy,  in  the  eoima 
of  which  propensity,  I  must  needs  say,  that  I  have  found  it  the  moat 
easy  of  all  to  be  gratified,  personally  and  poetically.  Yon  <ii«wpafm 
'jealousies  ;*  but  I  would  ask,  as  Boswell  aid  of  Johnson,  *of  whom 
could  you  be  jeo/oiM,*— of  none  of  the  living,  certainly,  and  (takinff  all 
and  all  into  consideration)  of  which  of  the  dead  t  I  do  n*t  liketobora 
you  about  the  Scotch  novels  (as  they  caU  them,  though  two  of  them 
are  wholly  Knglish,  and  the  rest  half  so),  but  nothing  can  or  ooald 
ever  persuade  me,  since  I  was  the  first  ten  minutes  in  your  company. 
that  you  are  not  the  man.  To  me  those  novels  have  so  much  of  *  Anid 
lang  syne*  (I  was  bred  a  caiuiy  Scot  till  ten  years  old),  that  I  nev«r 
move  without  them ;  and  when  I  removed  firom  Ravenna  to  Pin  the 
other  day,  and  sent  on  mv  library  before,  they  were  the  only  booka 
that  I  kept  by  me,  although  1  already  have  them  by  heart. 

**  January  97th,  lasS. 
*'  I  delayed  till  now  concluding,  in  tlie  hope  that  1  should  have  got 
'  the  Pirate,*  who  is  under  way  for  me,  but  nas  not  yet  hove  in  sl^t. 
I  hear  that  your  daughter  is  married,  and  I  suppose  by  Uiis  time  ycm 
are  half  a  grandfather — a  young  one,  by-the-way.  I  have  heard  gratt 
things  of  Mrs.  Lockhart*s  personal  and  mental  charms,  and  modi  good 
of  her  lord :  that  you  may  live  to  see  as  many  novel  Seotts  aa  tnaio 
are  Scots*  novels,  is  the  very  bad  pun,  but  sincere  wish  of 

**  Yours  ever  most  affectionately,  4to. 

**  P.S.  Why  do  n*t  you  take  a  turn  in  Italy  t  You  would  find  yom^ 
self  as  well  known  and  as  welcome  as  in  the  Highlands  among  tho 
natives.  As  for  the  Knglish,  you  would  be  with  them  as  in  London | 
and  I  need  not  add,  that  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  vou  affain,  whieh 
is  far  more  than  I  shall  ever  feel  or  say  for  England,  or  (with  a  §&w 
exceptions  '  of  kith,  kin,  and  allies*)  any  thin^  Uiat  it  contains.  But 
my  *  heart  warms  to  the  tartan,*  or  to  any  thing  of  Scotland,  wfaidi 
reminds  me  of  Aberdeen  and  other  parts,  not  so  far  from  the  Higfalandi 
as  that  town,  about  Invercauld  and  Braemar,  where  I  was  sent  to  drink 
guHi*8  yey  in  1795-6,  in  conseiiuence  of  a  threatened  decline  after  tho 
scarlet  fever.  But  I  am  gossiping,  so,  good  night— and  the  gods  be 
with  your  dreams ! 

^  Pray,  prcHcnt  my  respects  to  Lady  Scott,  who  may  peihape  raeol* 
leci  having  seen  me  in  town  in  1815. 

**  I  see  that  one  of  your  supporters  (for,  like  Sir  Hildebnuidf  X  « 
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fond  of  Guillin)  is  a  tnermatd ;  it  is  my  crest  too,  and  with  precisely 
tlie  same  curl  of  tail.  There  *s  concatenation  for  you ! — ^I  am  builtling 
a  little  cutter  at  Genoa,  to  go  a-cruising  in  the  summer.  1  know  ycm 
Uke  the  sea  too.'* 


LETTER  CCCCLXXVI. 

TO  .* 

"  Pisa,  February  6th,  189S. 
•*  *  Try  back  the  deep  lane,'  till  we  find  a  publisher  for  •  the  Vision  ;f 
and  if  none  such  is  to  be  found,  print  fifty  copies  at  my  expense,  dis- 
tribute them  among  my  acquaintance,  and  you  will  soon  see  that  the 
booksellers  will  publish  them,  even  if  we  oppose  them.  That  they 
are  now  afraid  is  natural ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  1  ought  to  give  way  oa 
Uiat  account.     I  know  nothing  of  Rivington*s  *  Remonstrance*  by  the 

*  eminent  Churchman ;'  but  I  suppose  he  wants  a  living.  I  once  heard 
of  a  preacher  at  Kentish  Town  against '  Cain.'  The  same  outcry  was 
raised  against  Priestley,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Voltaire,  and  all  the  men  who 
dared  to  put  tithes  to  the  question. 

•*  I  have  got  S 's  pretended  reply,  to  which  I  am  smprised  that 

you  do  not  allude.  What  remains  to  be  done  is,  to  call  him  out.  TTie 
question  is,  would  he  come  ?  for,  if  he  would  not,  the  whole  thing  would 
appear  ridiculous,  if  I  were  to  take  a  long  and  expensive  journey  to  no 
purpose. 

**  You  must  be  my  second,  and,  as  8U(;h,  1  wish  to  consult  you. 

^  I  apply  to  you  as  one  well  versed  in  the  dueUo,  or  monomacliia. 
Of  course  I  shall  come  to  England  as  privately  as  possible,  and  leave  it 
(supposing  that  I  was  the  survivor)  in  the  same  manner ;  having  no 
other  object  which  could  bring  me  to  that  coimtry  except  to  settle 
quarrels  accumulated  during  my  absence. 

^  By  the  last  post  I  transmitted  to  you  a  letter  upon  some  Rochdale 
toll  business,  from  which  there  are  moneys  in  prospect.  My  agent 
says  two  thousand  pounds,  but  supposing  it  to  be  only  one,  or  eren  enc 
hmdred,  still  they  be  moneys ;  and  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  have 
an  exceeding  respect  for  the  smallest  current  coin  of  any  leum,  or  the 
least  sum,  which,  although  1  may  not  want  it  myself,  may  do  sooi^ 
thing  for  others  who  may  need  it  more  than  1. 

**  They  say  that  *  Knowledge  is  Power;'—!  used  to  think  so;  hat  I 
now  know  that  they  meant  ^  money :'  and  when  Socrates  dedaied, 

*  that  all  he  knew  was,  that  he  knew  nothing,'  he  metely  intended  lo 
declare,  that  he  had  not  a  drachm  in  the  Athenian  world. 

^The  circulars  arc  arrived,  and  circulating  like  the  vortices  (er 
vortexes)  of  Descartes.  Still  1  have  a  due  care  of  the  needful,  and 
keep  a  look  out  ahead,  as  my  notions  upon  the  score  of  moneys  ooii^ 
cide  with  yours,  and  with  all  men's  who  have  lived  to  see  that  everr 
ffuinea  is  a  philosopher's  stone,  or  at  least  his  /overtone.  You  wil 
Qoubt  me  the  less,  when  I  pronounce  my  firm  belief,  that  Cbt4  ii 
Virtw. 

expense 


vHV. 

I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  much  expenditure :  my  only  extra 
ense  (and  it  is  more  than  I  have  spent  upon  myself)  heing  a  hwi 

*  Thi«  letter  haa  been  already  publtahed,  with  a  few  otheTa,  in  a  ptrimlw* 
work,  and  ia  known  to  havn  b«*en  ad«lrMwed  to  the  late  Mr.  Dougliis  Kw^a;^!, 
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of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to ;  and  fifty  pounds'  worth  of 

furniture*  which  I  have  bought  for  him ;  and  a  boat  which  I  am  boild- 
inj(  for  myself  at  Genoa,  which  will  cost  about  a  hundred  pounds  mon. 

^  But  to  return.  I  am  determined  to  have  all  the  moneys  I  ean, 
wliether  by  my  own  funds,  or  succession,  or  lawsuit,  or  M SS.,  or  aaj 
lawful  means  whatever. 

**  I  wiU  pay  (though  with  the  shicerest  relactance)  my  rsmaiiiiiig 
creditors,  and  every  man  of  law,  by  instalments  from  the  awud  of  die 
arbitrators. 

**  I  recommend  to  yon  the  notice  in  Mr.  Hanson's  letter,  on  die  de» 
mand  of  moneys  for  the  Rochdale  tolls. 

*^  Above  all,  I  recommend  my  interests  to  your  honourable  worshmt 

^  Recollect,  too,  that  I  expect  some  moneys  for  the  varioos  MSS. 
(no  matter  what) ;  and,  in  snort,  '  Rem,  guocunque  fnodo^  Ron  f- 
noble  feeling  of  cupidity  grows  upon  us  with  our  years. 

•*  Yours  ever,  UeJ* 


LETTER  CCCCLXXVIL 

TO  MB.  MUEKAT. 

^'Pisa,  February  8th,  189t. 

**  Attacks  upon  me  were  to  be  expected,  but  I  peroeiTe  one  npoa 
you  in  the  papers  which  I  confess  that  I  did  not  expect.  How,  or  in 
what  manner,  you  can  be  considered  responsible  for  what  /  pufalirii,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

''If  'Cain'  be  'blasphemous,'  Paradise  Lost  is  blasphemous;  and 
the  very  words  of  the  Oxford  gentleman, '  Evil,  be  thou  my  good,*  ate 
from  that  very  poem,  from  the  mouth  of  Satan ;  and  is  there  any  thfng 
more  in  that  of  Lucifer  in  the  Mystery  ?  Cain  is  nothing  more  than  a 
drama,  not  a  piece  of  argument.  If  Lucifer  and  Cain  speak  as  die 
first  murderer  and  the  first  rebel  may  be  supposed  to  speak,  surely  all 
the  rest  of  the  personages  talk  also  accordii^  to  their  cnaractcrs  end 
the  stronger  passions  have  ever  been  permitted  to  Uie  drama. 

**  I  have  even  avoided  introducing  the  Deity  as  in  Scripture  (tfaoi^ 
Milton  does,  and  not  very  wisely  eiuier),  but  have  adopted  his  angd  ae 
sent  to  Cain  instead,  on  purpose  to  avoid  shocking  any  feeUngs  oo  the 
subject  by  falling  short  of  what  all  uninspired  men  must  fall  short  iiii 
viz.  giving  an  adequate  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  JehorsJk 
The'  old  Mysteries  introduced  him  liberally  enough,  and  all  this  Is 
avoided  in  the  new  one. 

"The  attempt  to  6tii/y  yoti,  because  they  think  it  won't  succeed  with 
me,  seems  to  me  as  atrocious  an  attempt  as  ever  disgraced  the  tuneSi 
What !  when  Gibbon's,  Hiune's,  Priestley^s,  and  Drummond*s  puUkb- 
ers  have  been  aUowed  to  rest  in  peace  for  seventy  years, are  yon  lobe 
singled  out  for  a  work  of  iSdion,  not  of  history  or  argument!  Tlieie 
must  be  something  at  the  Bottom  of  this— some  private  enemy  of  your 
own :  it  is  otherwise  incredible. 

"  I  can  only  say,  '  Me,  me ;  en  adsum  qui  feci  ;*— that  any  proceed* 
ings  directed  against  you,  I  beg,  may  be  transferred  to  me,  who  aoi 
willing,  and  oug^  to  endure  tliem  all ;  that  if  you  have  lost  moaey 
by  the  publication,  I  will  refund  any  or  all  of  the  copyright ;  thai  1 
desire  vou  will  say  that  both  you  and  Air.  G\fford  remonstrated  minst 
the  publication,  as  also  Mr.  Hobhouse ;  that  /  alone  occasknied  tl»  and 
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I  alone  am  the  person  who,  either  legally  or  otherwise,  should  bear  the 
boitlen.  If  they  prosecute,  I  will  come  to  England— that  is,  if,  by 
meeting  it  in  my  own  person,  I  can  save  yours.  Let  me  know.  Yon 
sha*  nH  suffer  for  me,  if  I  can  help  it  Make  any  use  of  this  letter  you 
please.  '*  Yours  eTer,  te. 

"•  P.S.  I  write  to  you  about  all  this  row  of  bad  passions  and  absur- 
dities with  the  tummsr  moon  (for  here  our  winter  is  clearer  than  your 
dog-days)  lighting  the  winding  Amo,  with  all  her  buildings  and  bridges^ 
— so  quiet  and  still ! — What  nothings  are  we  before  the  leaal  of  t&ae 

stars !" 

LETTER  CCCCLXXVm. 

TO  MR.  MOORI. 

**  Pisa,  February  19th,  1889. 

"  I  am  rather  surprised  not  to  have  had  an  answer  to  my  letter  and 
packets.  Lady  Noel  is  dead,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  have 
to  go  to  England  to  settle  the  division  of  the  Wentworth  property,  and 
what  portion  Lady  B.  is  to  have  out  of  it ;  all  which  was  left  undecided 
by  the  articles  of  separation.  But  I  hope  not,  if  it  can  be  done  wil 
out, — and  I  have  written  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  be  my  referee, 
he  knows  the  property. 

'*  Continue  to  address  here,  as  I  shall  not  go  if  I  can  avoid  it — 
least,  not  on  that  account.  But  I  may  on  another;  for  1  wrote  to 
Douglas  Kinnaird  to  convey  a  message  of  invitation  to  Mr.  Southey  to 
meet  me,  either  in  England,  or  (as  less  liable  to  interruption)  on  the 
coast  of  France.  This  was  about  a  fortnight  a^^o,  and  I  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  have  the  answer.  However,  you  shall  have  doe  notice  ; 
therefore  continue  to  address  to  Pisa. 

"  My  agents  and  trustees  have  written  to  me  to  desire  that  I  woold 
take  the  name  directly,  so  that  I  am  yours  very  truly  and  affectionately, 

'^NoBL  BTaov. 

^  P.S.  I  have  had  no  news  from  Endand  except  on  buaineas ;  and 
merely  know,  from  some  abuse  in  that  faithful  ex  and  cle-tractor, 
Gaiignani,  that  the  clergy  are  up  against  *  Cain.*  There  ia  (if  I  am 
not  mistaken)  some  good  church  preferment  on  the  Wentworth  eatalea; 
and  I  will  show  them  what  a  good  Christian  I  am  by  patroniaing  M\d 
preferring  the  most  pious  of  their  order,  should  opportunity  occur. 

*'  M.  and  1  are  but  little  in  correspondence,  and  I  know  nothing  of 
literary  matters  at  present.  I  have  been  writing  on  busineaa  only 
lately.  What  are  you  about  1  Be  assured  that  there  is  no  aueh  oq»> 
litiou  as  you  apprehend.'' 

LETTER  CCCCLXXIX. 

TO   MR.    MOORB. 

•*  Pisa,  February  90th,  1899.* 
**  Your  letter  arrived  since  I  wrote  the  enclosed.     It  is  not  likelr 
aa  I  have  appointed  agents  and  arbitrators  for  the  Noel  eatatea.  ^* 

*  The  procediDg  letter  came  enclosed  in  this. 
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I  should  proceed  to  England  on  that  account, — though  I  may  upon 
another,  within  stated.  At  any  rate,  continue  you  to  auldress  here  till 
you  hear  furtlier  from  me.  I  could  wish  you  still  to  arrange  for  me, 
either  with  a  London  or  Paris  publisher,  for  the  things,  &c.  I  shall 
not  quarrel  with  any  arrangement  you  may  please'  to  maJce. 

**  I  have  appointed  Sir  Francis  Burdett  my  arbitrator  to  decide  on 
Lady  Byron's  allowance  out  of  the  Noel  estates,  which  are  estimated 
at  seven  thousand  a-year,  and  rents  very  well  paid, — a  rare  thing  at 
tills  time.  It  is,  however,  owmg  to  their  consisting  chiefly  in  pasture 
lands,  and  therefore  less  affected  by  corn  bills,  &c.  than  properties  in 
tillage. 

^  Believe  me  yours  ever  most  affectionately, 

*'  Noel  Btroit. 

••  Between  my  own  property  in  the  funds,  and  my  wife's  in  land,  I 
do  not  know  which  side  to  cry  out  on  in  politics. 

**  There  is  nothing  against  the  immortality  of  Ihe  soul  in  '  Cain'  that 
I  recollect.  1  hold  no  such  opinions ; — but,  in  a  drama,  tlie  first  rebel 
and  the  first  murderer  must  be  made  to  talk  according  to  their  charac- 
ters. However,  the  parsons  are  all  preaching  at  it,  from  Kentish  Town 
and  Oxford  to  Pisa ; — the  scoundrels  of  priests,  who  do  more  harm  to 
religion  than  all  the  infidels  that  ever  forgot  their  catechisms ! 

^  1  have  not  seen  Lady  Noel's  death  announced  in  Galignani. — How 
is  that  r 


LETTER  CCCCLXXX. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

''Pisa,  February  38th,  1893. 

"  I  begin  to  think  that  the  packet  (a  heavy  one)  of  five  acts  of '  Wer- 
ner,' &c.  can  hardly  have  reached  you,  for  your  letter  of  last  week 
(which  I  answered)  did  not  allude  to  it,  and  yet  I  ensured  it  at  the  post- 
office  here. 

**  I  have  no  direct  news  from  England,  except  on  the  Noel  business, 
which  is  proceeding  quietly,  as  1  have  appointed  a  gentleman  (Sir  F. 
Burdett)  for  my  aii)itrator.  They,  too,  have  said  that  they  will  recall 
the  lawyer  whom  they  had  chosen,  and  will  name  a  gentleman  too. 
This  is  better,  as  Uie  arrangement  of  the  estates  and  of  Lady  B.*8 
allowance  will  thus  be  settled  without  quibbling.  My  lawyers  are 
taking  out  a  license  for  the  name  and  arms,  which  it  seems  I  am  to  c; 

endue.  /jy?  j  >t  ' 

•*  By  another,  and  indirect,  ouarter,  I  hear  that  •  Cain*  has  been  pi-  yS^ 
rated,  and  that  the  Chancellor  nas  refused  to  give  Murray  any  redress. 
Also,  that  G.  R.  {your  fhend  '  Ben')  has  expressed  great  personal  in- 
dignation at  the  said  poem.  All  this  is  curious  enough,  I  think, — after 
allowing  Priestley,  Home,  and  Gibbon,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  Voltaire 
to  be  published,  without  depriving  the  booksellers  of  their  rights.  I 
heard  from  Rome  a  day  or  two  ago,  and,  with  what  truth  I  know  not, 
that  •    •    •. 

••  Youn,  Ac." 


■%  -    — 
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LETTER  CCCCLXXXI. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•*  Pisa,  March  Ist,  1893. 

**  As  I  still  have  no  news  of  my  *  Wemer,*  &c.  packet,  sent  to  you 
on  the  29th  of  January,  I  continue  to  bore  you  (for  the  fifth  tinie,  I  be- 
lieve) to  know  whether  it  has  not  miscarried.  As  it  was  fairly  copied 
out,  it  will  be  vexatious  if  it  be  lost.  Indeed,  1  ensured  it  at  the  poet- 
office  to  make  them  take  more  care,  and  directed  it  regularly  to  yoa 
at  Paris. 

'*  In  the  impartial  Galignani  I  perceive  an  extract  from  BlackwoocTs 
Magazine,  in  wliich  it  is  said  that  there  are  people  who  have  discovered 
that  you  and  I  are  no  poets.  With  regard  to  one  of  us,  I  know  thai 
this  north-west  passage  to  my  magnetic  pole  had  been  long  discovered 
by  some  sages,  and  I  leave  them  the  full  benefit  of  their  penetraticm. 
I  tliink,  as  Gibbon  says  of  his  History,  *  that,  perhaps,  a  hundred  yean 
hence  it  may  still  continue  to  be  abused.'  However,  I  am  far  firom 
pretending  to  compete  or  compare  with  that  illustrious  literary  cha- 
racter. 

**  But,  with  regard  to  vou,  I  thought  that  you  had  always  been  allowed 
to  be  a  poetj  even  by  tne  stupid  as  well  as  the  envious — a  bad  one,  to 
be  sure — immoral,  norid,  Asiatic,  and  diabolically  popular, — but  still 
always  a  poet,  nem,  con.  This  discovery,  therefore,  has  to  me  all  ihei 
grace  of  novelty,  as  well  as  of  consolation  (accord^  to  Rochefoucault) 
to  find  myself  no-poetized  in  such  good  company.  I  am  content  to 
•err  with  Plato;'  and  can  assure  you  very  sincerely, that  1  woul^ 
rather  be  received  a  non-poet  with  you,  than  be  crowned  with  all  the 
bays  of  (the  yet-uncrowned)  Lakers  in  their  society.    I  beUeve  yon 

thmk  better  of  those  worthies  than  I  do.    I  know  them         *  * 

•  ••••• 

• 

^  As  for  Southey,  the  answer  to  my  proposition  of  a  meeting  is  not 
yet  come.  I  sent  the  message,  with  a  short  note,  to  him  Uiiough 
bouglas  Kinnaird,  and  Douglas's  response  is  not  arrived.  If  he  accepts, 
I  shall  have  to  go  to  England ;  but  if  not,  I  do  not  think  the  Noel 
afiairs  will  take  me  there,  as  the  arbitrators  can  settle  them  without 
my  presence,  and  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulties.  The  lioenae 
for  the  new  name  and  armorial  bearings  will  be  taken  out  by  the  regn* 
lar  application,  in  such  cases,  to  the  Crown,  and  sent  to  me. 

**  Is  there  a  hope  of  scemg  you  in  Italy  again  ever  1  What  are  yon 
doing  1 — bored  by  me,  I  know;  but  I  have  explained  rrky  before*  I 
have  no  correspondence  now  with  London,  except  through  relations 
and  lawyers  and  one  or  two  friends.  My  greatest  friend.  Lord  Glare, 
is  at  Rome :  we  met  on  the  road,  and  our  meeting  was  ouite  aeiita> 
mental — really  pathetic  on  both  sides.  I  have  always  lovea  h^n^  bectv 
than  any  male  thing  in  the  world. " 

The  preceding  was  enclosed  in  that  which  follows. 
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LETTER  CCCCLXXXIL 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  Pisa,  March  4tli,  1832. 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed,  I  have  waited  another  post,  and  now 
have  your  answer  acknowledging  the  arrival  of  the  packet — a  trouble- 
some one,  I  fear,  to  you  in  more  ways  than  one,  both  from  weight  ex- 
ternal and  internal. 

"  The  unpubUshed  things  in  your  hands,  in  Douglas  K.'s,  and  Mr. 
John  Murray^s,  are,  *  Heaven  and  Earth,  a  lyrical  kind  of  Drama  upon 
the  Deluge,  &c. ;' — *  Werner,'  now  with  you ; — a  translation  of  the  First 
Canto  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore; — ditto  of  an  Episode  in  Dante; — 
some  stanzas  to  the  Po,  June  Ist,  1819 ; — Hints  from  Horace,  written 
in  1811,  but  a  good  deal,  since,  to  be  omitted ; — sevpral  prose  things, 
which  may,  perhaps,  as  well  remain  unpublished ; — *  The  Vision,  &c. 
of  Quevedo  Redivivus'  in  verse. 

**  Here  you  see  is  *  more  matter  for  a  May  morning ;'  but  how  much 
of  this  can  be  pubUshed  is  for  consideration.  The  Quevedo  (one  of  my 
best  in  that  Une)  has  appalled  the  Row  already,  and  must  take  its 
chance  at  Paris,  if  at  all.    The  new  Mystery  is  less  speculative  than  / 

*Cain,'  and  vary  pious ;  besides,  it  is  chiefly  lyrical.    The  Morgante  \  L',*,'?^^ 
is  the  best  translation  that  ever  was  or  will  be  made ;  and  the  rest  are  )  ^  ' 
— whatever  you  please  to  think  them. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  Werner  even  approaching  to  any  fitness  for 
the  stage,  which,  with  my  notions  upon  it,  is  very  far  from  my  present 
object.  With  regard  to  the  publication,  I  have  already  explained  that 
I  have  no  exorbitant  expectations  of  either  fame  or  profit  in  the  pre- 
sent instances;  but  wish  them  published  because  tney  are  written, 
which  is  the  common  feeling  of  all  scribblers. 

**  With  respect  to  *  ReUgion,*  can  1  nevei  convince  you  that  /  have 
no  such  opinions  as  the  characters  in  that  drama,  which  seems  to  have 
frightened  everybody  1  Yet  they  are  nothing  to  the  expressions  in 
Goethe's  Faust  (which  are  ten  times  hardier),  and  not  awnit  more  bold 
than  those  of  Milton's  Satan.  My  ideas  of  a  character  may  ninaway  |  ^ 
with  me :  like  all  imaginative  men,  I,  of  course,  imbudy  myself  with  | 
the  character  wliile  1  draw  it,  but  not  a  moment  after  the  pen  is  from 
off  the  paper. 

**  I  am  no  enemy  to  religion,  but  the  contrary.  As  a  proof,  I  EOi 
educating  my  natural  daughter  a  strict  Catholic  in  a  convent  of 
Romagiia,  for  I  think  people  can  never  have  enough  of  religion,  if  they 
are  to  have  any.  I  incline,  myself,  very  much  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines ;  but  if  I  am  to  write  a  drama,  I  must  make  my  characters  speak 
as  1  conceive  them  likely  to  argue. 

"  As  to  poor  Shelley,  who  is  another  buffbear  to  you  and  the  world, 
he  is,  to  my  knowledge,  the  least  selfish  and  the  mildest  of  men — a  man 
who  has  made  more  sacrifices  of  his  fortune  and  feelings  for  others 
than  any  1  ever  heard  of.  With  his  speculative  opinions  I  have  no- 
thing in  common,  nor  desire  to  have. 

**  The  truth  is,  my  dear  Moore,  you  live  near  the  stove  of  society, 
where  you  are  unavoidably  influenced  by  its  heat  and  its  vapours.  I 
did  so  once — and  too  much — and  enough  to  give  a  colour  to  my  whole 
future  existence.    As  my  success  in  society  was  not  inconsiderable,  I 
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am  surely  not  a  prejudiced  judge  upon  the  subject,  unless  infts  fo- 
vour ;  but  I  think  it,  as  now  constituted,  fatal  to  all  great  original  un- 
dertakings of  every  kind.  I  nevei  courted  it  then,  when  1  was  younff 
and  high  in  blood,  and  one  of  its  *  curled  darlings ;'  and  do  you  iniiikl 
would  do  so  now,  when  1  am  living  in  a  clearer  atmosphere  t  One 
thing  only  might  lead  me  back  to  it,  and  that  is,  to  try  once  more  if  I 
could  do  any  good  in  pditiqs ;  but  not  Li  the  petty  politics  I  see  now 
preying  upon  our  miserable  country. 

^  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood,  however.  If  you  speak  ywa 
(ram  opinions,  they  ever  had,  and  will  have,  the  greatest  weiglit  with 
mt.  fiut  if  you  merely  echo  the  '  monde'  (and  it  is  difficult  not  to  do 
80,  being  in  its  favour  and  its  ferment),  I  can  only  re^t  that  you  should 
ever  repeat  any  thing  to  which  I  cannot  pay  attention. 

**  But  I  am  prosing.  Tlie  gods  go  with  vou,  and  as  much  immortality 
of  all  kinds  as  may  suit  your  present  and  all  other  existence. 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXIII. 

TO   MR.  MOORE. 

"  Pisa,  March  6th,  1899. 

**  The  enclosed  letter  from  Murray  hath  melted  me ;  though  I  think 
it  is  against  his  own  interest  to  wish  that  I  should  continue  Yds  con- 
nexion. You  may,  therefore,  send  him  the  packet  of  *  Werner,*  which 
will  save  you  all  further  trouble.  And  pray,  can  you  forgive  me  for  the 
bore  and  expense  I  have  already  put  upon  you  ?  At  le^tf  m^  so— for 
I  feel  ashamed  of  having  given  you  so  much  for  such  nonsense. 

''  The  fact  is,  I  cannot  htep  my  resentments,  though  violent  enough  in 
their  onset.  Besides,  now  that  all  the  world  are  ai  Murray  on  my 
account,  I  neither  can  nor  ou[;ht  to  leave  him ;  unless,  as  I  really 
thouj^ht,  it  were  better  for  him  that  I  should. 

*'  ihave  had  no  other  news  from  England,  except  a  letter  from  Bany 
Cornwall,  the  bard,  and  my  old  schoolfellow.  Though  I  have  sickened 
you  with  letters  lately,  believe  me  ^  Yours,  Ac. 

*•  P.S.  In  your  last  letter  you  say,  speaking  of  Shelley,  that  yon 
would  almost  prefer  the  *  damning  bigot*  to  the  *  annihilating  infiuieL^ 
Shelley  believes  in  immortality,  however— but  this  by-the-way.  Do 
you  remember  Frederick  the  Great's  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the 
villagers  whose  curate  preached  against  the  eternity  of  hell's  torments! 
It  was  thus  : — '  If  my  faithful  subjects  of  Schrausenhaussen  prefer 
being  eternally  damned,  let  them !' 

**  Of  the  two,  I  should  think  the  long  sleep  better  than  the  agonind 
vigil.  But  men,  miserable  as  they  are,  cling  so  to  any  thing /Ae  life, 
that  they  probably  would  prefer  damnation  to  quiet.  Besides,  they 
think  themselves  so  important  in  the  creation,  that  nothing  less  can 
satisfy  their  pride — the  insects  !** 

It  is  Dr.  Clarke,  I  think,  who  gives,  in  his  Travels,  rather  a  stiikii^ 
account  of  a  Tartar  whom  he  once  saw  exercising  a  young,  ileiy 

*  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  extract  I  shall  give  preeently  of  the 
wbidi  he  refen,  that  he  wholly  mistook  my  meaning. 
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honte,  upon  a  spot  of  ground  almost  surrounded  by  a  steep  precipioey 
and  describes  the  wantonness  of  ooorage  with  wmch  the  riders  as  if 
delighting  in  his  0¥m  peril,  would,  at  times,  dash,  with  loose  rein,  U>* 
wards  the  giddy  verge.  Something  of  the  same  breathless  apprehen* 
sion  with  which  the  traveller  viewed  that  scene  did  the  unchecked 
daring  of  Byron's  genius  inspire  on  all  who  watched  its  course^ — 
causing  them,  at  the  same  moment,  to  admire  and  tremble,  and,  in 
those,  more  especially,  who  loved  him,  awakening  a  sort  of  instinotiTe 
impulse  to  rush  forward  and  save  him  from  lus  own  headlong  strength* 
But,  however  natural  it  was  in  friends  to  give  wav  to  this  feeling,  a 
little  reflection  upon  his  now  altered  character  might  have  forewaroed 
them  that  such  interference  would  prove  as  little  useful  to  him  as  safe 
for  themselves ;  and  it  is  not  without  some  suiprise  I  look  back  upon 
my  own  temerity  and  presumotion  in  supposing  tluit,  let  loose  as  he 
was  now,  in  the  full  pride  ana  consciousness  of  strength,  with  tlie 
wide  regions  of  thougnt  outstretching  before  him,  any  representatioiia 
that  even  friendship  could  make  would  have  the  power— or  au^  to 
have— of  checking  him.  As  the  motives,  howeMr, by  whichi  was 
actuated  in  my  remonstrances  to  him  may  be  left  to  speak  forthcan- 
selves,  I  shall,  without  dwelling  any  further  upon  the  sul]()ect,  oontent 
myself  with  laying  before  the  reader  a  few  such  extracts  of  my  own 
letters  at  this  period*  as  may  serve  to  explain  some  allusions  in  those 
Just  given. 

In  writing  to  me,  under  the  date  January  94th,  it  will  be  recoQeeted 
that  he  saye — ^  be  assured  that  there  is  no  such  coalition  as  jrou  ap» 
prehend.^  The  following  extracts  from  my  previous  conununicatkm 
to  him  will  explain  what  this  means  :— ^  I  heard  some  days  ago  thai 
Leigh  Hunt  was  on  his  way  to  you  with  all  lus  family;  and  the  idm 
seems  to  b<^  that  you  and  Shelley  and  he  are  to  eoiuljpirt  tosether  in 
the  Examiner.  I  cannot  believe  this, — and  deprecate  such  a  plan  with 
all  mv  might.  Mone  you  may  do  any  thing ;  but  partnerships  in  faiiie> 
like  those  in  trade,  make  the  strongest  piuty  answerable  for  the  delU 
ciencies  or  delinquencies  of  the  rest,  ana  I  tremble  even  for  you  with 
8Uf*h  a  bankrupt  Co. — *  *  *•  They  are  both  clever  felkms, 
and  Shelley  1  look  upon  as  a  man  of  real  genius !  but  I  must  again 
say,  that  you  could  not  give  your  enemies  (the  *  *  %  *  et  hoe  gem» 
oiniie')  a  gntater  triumph  than  by  forming  such  an  unequal  and  anlK^ 
alliance.  You  are,  single-handed,  a  match  for  the  worid«— whieh  w 
saying  a  good  deal,  the  world  being,  like  Briareus,  a  very  niany«iianded 
gentleman,— but,  to  be  so,  you  mwl  tUmd  o/ose.  ReooDect  that  tibe 
scurvy  buildings  shout  St  Peter's  almost  seem  to  overtop  itaelH* 

The  notices  of  Cain,  in  my  letters  to  him,  were,  according  to  their 
respective  dates,  as  follow :— 

**  September  30th,  18$  1. 
^  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  Foscari  and  Cain.  The 
former  does  not  please  me  so  highly  as  Saidanapalus.  It  has  the  ftudt 
of  all  those  violent  Venetian  storiesr-being  unnatural  and  improbeble» 
and  therefore,  in  spite  of  all  your  fine  management  of  them,  appeaUiig 
but  r('i.!otf'ly  to  one^s  sympathies.    But  Cain  is  wonderful — tenrihie 

*  It  Khould  hnve  been  mentioned  before,  that  to  the  eouftesy  of  Und  BjiseP^ 
executor,  Mr.  llobhouea,  who  had  the  kindneaa  to  restom  to  bm  aaeh  lattas  sf 
mine  ufi  rame  into  hia  handa,  I  an  indebtad  for  the  power  of 
and  othrr  extracta. 

Vol.  II. — C  c 
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nerer  to  be  forgotten.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  will  sink  deep  into  tbe 
world's  heart ;  and  while  many  will  shudder  at  its  blasphemy*  all  must 
fall  prostrate  before  its  grandeur.  Talk  of  iBschylus  and  his  Pro- 
metheus !— here  is  the  true  spirit  both  of  the  Poet— and  the  DeviL" 

**  February  9th,  1899. 
'*  Do  not  take  it  into  your  head,  my  dear  B.,  that  the  tide  is  at  afl 
turning  against  you  in  England.  Till  I  see  some  symptoms  of  people 
forgetting  you  a  little,  I  will  not  believe  that  you  lose  growid.  As  it 
IS,  '  te  vemente  die,  te,  decedente,'— nothing  is  hardly  talked  of  but 
you ;  and  though  good  people  sometimes  bless  themselves  when  they 
mention  you,  it  is  plain  that  even  they  think  much  more  about  3roa 
than,  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  they  ought.  Cain,  to  be  sure*  koM 
made  a  sensation ;  and,  grand  as  it  is,  I  regret,  for  many  reasons,  you 
ever  wrote  it.  *  *  *  For  myself,  I  would  not  give  up  the 
poetry  of  religion  for  all  the  wisest  results  that  pkUoiopku  will  erer 
arrive  at.  Particular  sects  and  creeds  are  fair  game  enough  for  those 
who  arc  anxious  enough  about  their  neighbours  to  meddle  with  them  ; 
but  our  faith  in  the  future  is  a  treasure  not  so  lightly  to  be  parted  with ; 
and  the  dream  of  inunortality  (if  philosophers  vnll  have  it  a  dream) 
is  one  that,  let  us  hope,  we  shall  carry  into  our  last  sleep  with  us.*** 

"  February  19tli,  1822. 

**  I  have  written  to  the  Longmans  to  try  the  ground,  for  I  do  not 
think  Galigiiani  the  man  for  you.  •  The  only  thing  he  can  do  is  n-hat 
we  can  do  ourselves  without  him, — and  that  is,  employ  au  English 
bookseller.  Paris,  indeed,  might  be  convenient  for  such  refugee  works 
as  are  set  down  in  the  Index  Expureatorius  of  London;  and  if  you 
have  any  political  catamarans  to  explode,  this  is  your  place.  But,  pray^ 
let  them  be  only  political  ones.  Boldness,  and  even  hcense,  in  poutiC8» 
does  good, — actual,  present  good;  but,  in  religion,  it  profits  neither 
here  nor  hereafter ;  and,  for  myself,  such  a  horror  have  I  of  both  ex- 
tremes on  this  subject,  that  I  know  not  which  I  hate  most,  the  bold, 
damning  bigot,  or  the  bold,  annihilating  infidel.  *  Furiosa  res  est  in 
tenebris,  impetus  f — and  much  as  we  are  in  the  dark,  even  the 
of  us,  upon  these  matters,  a  little  modesty,  in  unbelief  as  weO  as 
best  becomes  us.    You  will  easily  guess  that,  in  all  this,  1  am  _ 

not  so  much  of  you,  as  of  a  friend  and,  at  present,  companion  of  your£ 
whose  influence  over  your  mind  (knowing  you  as  I  <k>,  and  knowing 
what  Lady  B.  ought  to  have  found  out,  that  you  are  a  person  the  most 
tractable  to  those  who  live  with  you  that,  perhaps,  ever  existed)  I  own 
I  dread  and  deprecate  most  earnestly.! 

*  It  is  to  this  sentence  Lord  Byron  refers  it  the  eonchuion  of  his  iell«^ 
March  4. 


t  This  passage  having  been  shown  by  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Shelley,  the 

wrote,  in  consequence,  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  then  in 

of  intimacy,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract.  Tbe  seal  and  openoew  wi 
which  Shellev  always  professed  his  unbelief  render  any  scruple  that  miyin  ^k« 
wise  be  felt  m  giving  publicity  to  such  avowals  unnecessary ;  beaidee  wkid^ 
the  testimony  of  so  near  and  clear  an  observer  to  the  state  of  Ltoml  Byim^ 
mind  upon  religious  subjects  is  of  far  too  much  importance  to  my  obiect  te  li^ 
from  any  over-mstidiousness,  suppress4Yd.  We  have  here,  too,  strikincly  eisM* 
plifiod— -and  in  strong  contrast,  I  must  Hay,  W  the  line  taken  1^  H«nt  in  aiinlu 
drcumstances, — the  ffood-bre«»ding,  gentle  %imp«r,  and  modeety,  tow  which 
Shelley  was  so  remaikaUe,  and  of  the  latter  of  which  qualitaee  inpsitiosfaff  Ihi 
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'*  March  16th,  1838. 

*'  With  respect  to  our  Religious  Polemics,  I  must  try  to  set  you  right 
upon  one  or  two  points.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  identify  you  with 
the  blasphemies  of  Cain,  no  more  than  I  do  myself  with  the  impieties 
of  my  Mokanna, — all  I  wish  and  implore  is,  that  you,  who  are  such  a 
powerful  manufacturer  of  these  thunderbolts,  would  not  choose  subjects 
that  make  it  necessary  to  launch  them.  In  the  next  place,  were  you 
even  a  decided  atheist,  I  could  not  (except,  perhaps,  for  the  decision, 
which  is  always  unwise)  blame  you.  1  could  only  pity,— knowing 
from  experience  how  dreary  are  the  doubts  with  which  even  the  bri^t, 
poetic  view  I  am  myself  inclined  to  take  of  mankind  and  their  destiny, 
IS  now  and  then  clouded.  I  look  upon  Cuvier*s  book  to  be  a  most 
desolating  one  in  the  conclusions  to  which  it  may  lead  some  minds. 
But  the  young,  the  simple, — all  those  whose  hearts  one  would  like  to 
keep  unwithered,  trouble  their  heads  but  little  about  Cuvier.  YoUf 
however,  have  imbodied  him  in  poetry  which  every  one  reads ;  and, 
like  the  wind,  blowing  *  where  you  list,'  carry  this  deadly  chill,  mixed 
up  with  your  own  fragrance,  into  hearts  that  should  be  visited  only  by 
the  latter.  This  is  what  I  regret,  and  what  with  aU  my  influence  I 
would  deprecate  a  repetition  of.    Now  do  you  understand  me  ? 

^  As  to  your  solenm  peroration,  '  the  truth  is,  my  dear  Moore,  &c. 
AcJ*  meamng  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  I  give  into  the  cant  of 
the  world,  it  only  proves,  alas !  the  melancholy  fact  that  you  and  I  are 
hundreds  of  miles  asunder.  Could  you  hear  me  speak  my  opinions 
instead  of  coldly  reading  them,  I  flatter  myself  there  is  still  enou^ 
of  honesty  and  fun  in  this  face  to  remind  you  that  your  friend  Tom 
Moore, — whatever  else  he  may  be, — is  no  Canter." 

LETTER  CCCCLXXXIV. 

TO   MR.  MURRAY . 

"•  Pisa,  March  6th,  1833. 
**You  wiU  long  ago  have  received  a  letter  from  me  (or  should), 
declaring  my  opinion  of  the  treatment  vou  have  met  with  about  the 
recent  publication.    I  think  it  disgraceful  to  those  who  have  persecuted 

undeserved  compliment  to  myself  afTords  a  strong  illustration,  as  showing  how 
little  this  true  poet  had  yet  learned  to  know  his  own  place. 

^  Lord  Byron  has  read  me  one  or  two  letters  of  Moore  to  him,  in  which 
Moore  speaks  with  f^reat  kindness  of  me  ;  and  of  course  I  cannot  but  feel  flat- 
tered by  the  approbation  of  a  man,  my  inferiority  to  whom  I  am  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge. Among  other  things,  however,  Moore,  after  givinj^  Lord  B.  much 
good  advice  about  public  opinion,  dec.,  seems  to  deprecate  my  mflucnce  on  his 
mind  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  to  attribute  the  tone  assumed  in  Cain  to 
my  su^f^cstions.  Moore  cautions  him  against  any  influence  on  this  particular 
with  the  most  friendly  zeal,  and  it  is  plam  that  his  motive  springs  from  a  desire 
of  benefitini;  liord  B.,  without  degrading  me.  I  think  you  know  Moore.  Pray 
assure  him  that  I  have  not  the  smallest  influence  over  I.K>rd  Byron  in  this  par- 
ticular ; — if  I  had,  I  certainly  should  employ  it  to  eradicate  from  his  ffreat  mind 
the  delusions  of  Christianity,  which,  in  spite  of  his  reason,  seem  pei^Hually  to 
recur,  and  to  lay  in  ambush  for  the  hours  of  sickness  and  distress.  Cain  was 
conceived  many  years  ago,  and  begun  before  I  saw  him  last  year  at  Ravenna. 
How  happv  should  I  not  be  to  attribute  to  myself^  however  indirectly,  any  par- 
ticipation in  that  immortal  work  !** 

Cc3 
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you.  I  make  peace  with  you,  though  our  war  was  for  other 
than  this  same  controversy.  I  have  Vritten  to  Moore  bv  this  post  to 
forward  to  you  the  tragedy  of  *  Werner.*  I  shall  not  make  or  propo— 
any  present  bargain  about  it  or  the  new  Mystery  till  we  see  if  they  suc- 
ceed. If  they  do  n't  sell  (which  is  not  unlikely),  you  sha'  n't  pay ;  and 
I  suppose  this  is  fair  play,  if  you  choose  to  risk  it. 

^  Bartolini,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  wrote  to  me  to  desire  to  take  my 
bust :  I  consented,  on  condition  that  he  also  took  that  of  the  Countess 
Guiccioli.  Ue  has  taken  both,  and  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  ken 
is  beautiful.  I  shall  make  you  a  present  of  them  both,  to  show  that  I 
do  nH  bear  malice,  and  as  a  compensation  for  the  trouble  and  squabble 
you  had  about  Thorwaldsen*s.  Of  my  own  I  can  hardly  speak,  except 
that  it  is  thought  very  like  what  I  now  am^  which  is  diflerent  from  what 
I  was,  of  course,  since  you  saw  me.  The  sculptor  is  a  famous  one; 
and  as  it  was  done  by  \i$  oxtn  particular  request,  will  be  done  weU« 
probably. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  about  ♦  •  and  his  Commentary  1  He  will  die, 
if  he  is  not  published;  he  will  be  damned  if  he  i$;  but  that  he  dov^ 
mind.    We  must  publish  him. 

*'  All  the  row  about  tne  has  no  otherwise  affected  me  than  by  the  at- 
tack upon  yourself,  which  is  ungenerousMn  Church  and  State :  bat  as 
all  violence  must  in  time  have  its  proportionate  reaction,  jron  will  do 
better  by-and-by. 

"  Yours  very  tnihr, 

••Noel  Braoir.*' 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXV. 

TO   MR.   MOORE. 

''  Pisa,  March  8th,  1839. 

^  You  will  have  had  enough  of  my  letters  by  this  time — ^3ret  a 
word  in  answer  to  your  present  missive.  You  are  quite  i^ronff  in 
thinking  that  your '  advice  had  offended  me ;  but  I  have  already  ■«• 
plied  (if  not  answered)  on  that  point. 

"  With  regard  to  Murray,  as  I  really  am  the  meekest  and  mildest  of 
men  since  Moses  (thoug^h  the  public  and  mine  '  excellent  wife*  cannot 
find  it  out),  I  had  already  pacified  myself  and  subsided  back  to  Albe- 
marle-street,  as  mv  yesterday*s  yepistle  will  have  informed  you.  Bol 
I  thought  that  I  had  explained  my  causes  of  bile — at  leitot  to  yoa. 

Some  instances  of  vacillation,  occasional  ne^ect,  and  troublesonw 
sincerity,  real  or  imagined,  are  sufficient  to  put  your  truly  great  aa- 
thor  and  man  into  a  passion.  But  reflection,  with  some  aid  from  heUe- 
bore,  hath  already  cured  me  'pro  tempore;*  and,  if  it  had  not,  ai^ 
quest  from  you  and  Hobhouse  would  have  come  upon  me  like  two  o^ 
of  the  '  tribus  Antic3nris,* — ^with  which,  however,  Horace  despaiis  of 
purging  a  poet.  I  really  feel  ashamed  of  having  bored  3rou  so  fi^ 
quently  and  fully  of  late.  But  what  could  I  do  t  You  are  a  fnend— 
an  absent  one,  idas ! — and  as  I  trust  no  one  more,  I  trouble  3rou  inpio> 
portion. 

**  This  war  of  *  Church  and  State'  has  astonished  me  more  than  it 
disturbs ;  for  1  really  thought '  Cain'  a  speculative  and  hardy,  but  stfll 
a  harmless,  production.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  really  a  great  admiivT 
of  tangible  religion ;  and  am  breeding  one  of  my  dan^^iteiBm  Catholir, 
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that  she  may  have  her  hands  fulL  It  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  wor« 
ship,  hardly  excepting  the  Gr^  myology.  What  with  ineenae» 
picturest  statues,  altars,  shrines,  rehcs,  and  the  real  presence,  ooa- 
fession,  absolution, — there  is  something  sensible  to  grasp  at.  Besides, 
it  leaves  no  possibility  of  doubt ;  for  those  who  swallow  their  Deity, 
really  and  truly,  in  transubstantiation,  can  hardly  find  any  thing  else 
otherwise  than  easy  of  digestion. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  this  sounds  flippant,  but  I  do  nh  mean  it  to  be  so ; 
only  my  turn  of  mind  is  so  given  to  taking  things  in  the  absurd  point 
of  view,  that  it  breaks  out  in  spite  of  me  every  now  and  then.  Still, 
I  do  assure  you  that  I  am  a  vei^^  good  Christian.  Whether  you  will 
believe  me  in  this,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  trust  you  will  take  my  woni 
for  being 

"  Very  truly  and  affectionately  yours,  Ac* 

^  P.S.  Do  tell  Murray  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  is,  that 
he  publisheth  (or  obtaineth  a  publisher  for)  *  *  **s  Commentary  on 
Dante,  against  which  there  appears  in  the  trade  an  unaccountable  re- 
pugnance. It  will  make  the  man  so  exuberantly  happy.  H6  diniea 
with  me  and  half  a  dozen  English  to-day ;  and  I  have  not  the  heart  to 
tell  him  how  the  bibliopolar.worid  shrink  from  his  Commentary; — and 
yet  it  is  full  of  the  n^oet  orthodox  religion  and  morality.  In  short,  I 
make  it  a  point  that  he  shall  be  in  print.  He  is  such  a  good-natmed, 
heavy  *  *  Christian,  that  we  must  give  him  a  shove  through  the  press. 
He  naturally  thirsts  to  be  an  author,  and  has  been  the  liu>piest  of  men 
for  these  two  months,  printing,  correcting,  collating,  £ting,  antici- 
pating, and  addinff  to  his  treasures  of  learning.  Besides,  he  luis  had 
another  fall  from  his  horse  into  a  ditch  the  other  day,  while  riding  out 
Mith  me  into  the  cotmtry.** 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXVl. 
TO  MA.  BnmaAT. 

"« Pisa,  March  15th,  18S3. 

^  I  am  glad  that  ytm  and  your  friends  approve  of  my  letter  of  the 
8th  ultimo.  You  may  give  it  what  publicity  you  think  proper  in  the 
circumstances.    I  have  since  written  to  you  twice  or  thrice. 

**  As  to  *  a  Poem  in  the  old  way,*  I  shall  attempt  of  that  kind  nothing 
further.  I  follow  the  bias  of  my  own  mind,  without  oonaidnilng 
wliether  women  or  men  are  or  are  not  to  be  pleased:  but  this  ie  irt*- 
thinff  to  my  publisher,  who  must  Judge  and  act  according  to  popfolaricjr. 

**  Therefore  let  the  things  take  their  chance :  if  they  pay^  ycNl  will 
pay  me  in  proportion ;  and  if  they  do  n*t, I  most.  ->  ' 

"*  The  Noel  affairs,  I  hope,  will  not  take  roe  to  England.  I  htsn  tto 
desire  to  revisit  that  country,  unless  it  be  to  keep  yon  out  of  a  piliMi 
(if  this  can  be  effected  by  my  taking  your  place),  or  perhaps  to  irsl 
myself  into  one,  by  exactmg  satisfaction  fium  one  or  two  penons  who 
take  advantage  of  my  absence  to  abuse  me.  Further  than  this,  1  have 
no  business  nor  connexion  with  England,  nor  desire  to  have,  ovl  of  my 
own  family  and  friends,  to  whom  I  wish  all  prosperity.  Indeed,  i 
have  lived  upon  the  whole  so  little  in  England  (about  five  yeiinlefaice 
I  was  one-and-twenty),  that  my  habits  are  too  continental,  aai  your 
climate  wodd  please  me  as  little  as  the  society. 
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^  I  saw  the  Chanoellor^s  Report  in  a  French  paper.  Pray,  why 
do  nH  they  prosecute  the  translation  of  Lucretius  ?  or  the  original 

with  its 

*  Primus  in  orbe  Deos  fecit  Timor,' 

*  Tantum  Religio  potuit  suadere  malorum  V 

"  You  must  reaJly  get  something  done  for  Mr.  •  •'s  Commentary : 
what  can  I  say  to  him  f 

**  Yours,  Ac" 

LETTER  CCCCLXXXVIL 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

<*  Pisa,  April  13th,  1833. 

*'  Mr.  Kinnaird  writes  that  there  has  been  an  *  excellent  Defence'  of 
'  Cain,'  against  '  Oxoniensis  :'  you  have  sent  me  nothing  but  a  not 
very  excellent  o/^fence  of  the  same  poem.  If  there  be  such  a  *  De- 
fender of  the  Fuith,'  you  may  send  me  his  thirty-nine  articles,  as  a 
counterbalance  to  some  of  your  late  communications. 

^  Are  you  to  publish,  or  not,  what  Moore  and  Mr.  Kinnaird  have  in 
hand,  and  the  '  Vision  of  Judgment  V  If  you  publish  the  latter  in  a 
verv  cheap  edition,  so  as  to  baffle  the  pirates  by  a  low  price,  you  will 
find  that  it  will  do.  The  *  Mystery'  I  look  upon  as  good,  and  •  Wemei* 
too,  and  I  expect  that  you  will  publish  them  speedfiy.  You  need  not 
put  your  name  to  ^uerotdo,  but  publish  it  as  a  foreign  edition,  and  let 
It  make  its  way.  Douglas  Kinnaird  has  it  still,  with  the  prefoce,  I  be- 
lieve. 

**  I  refer  you  to  him  for  documents  on  the  late  row  here.  I  sent 
them  a  week  ago. 

"YouiB,&c'» 

LETTER  CCCCLXXXVra. 

TO  BfR.   MURRAY. 

«*  Pisa,  April  18th,  1839. 

^  I  have  received  the  Defence  of  *  Cain.'  Who  is  my  Warbuiton  f 
— for  he  has  done  for  me  what  the  bishop  did  for  the  poet  against 
Crousaz.  His  reply  seems  to  me  conclusive :  and  if  you  undeistood 
your  own  interest,  you  would  print  it  together  with  the  poem. 

**  It  is  very  odd  that  I  do  not  hear  from  you.  I  have  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  the  documents  on  a  squabble  here,  which  occurred 
about  a  month  ago.  The  affair  is  still  going  on ;  but  they  make 
nothing  of  it  hitherto.  I  think,  what  with  home  and  ^road,  there  hss 
been  hot  water  enough  for  one  while.  Mr.  Dawkins,  the  Engli^  minis- 
ter, has  behaved  in  the  handsomest  and  most  gentlemanly  manner 
throughout  the  whole  business. 

"  Yours  ever,  4ke. 

"  P.S.  1  have  got  I^rd  Glenbcrvie's  book,  which  is  very  amusiiif 
and  able  upon  the  topics  which  he  touches  upon,  and  port  of  the  pre- 
fa(!C  pathetic.    Write  soon.** 


J 
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LETTER  CCCCLXXXIX. 

TO  MR-mnuuT. 

«« Pisa,  April  99d,  1898. 
**  You  will  regret  to  hear  that  I  have  received  intelliffence  of  the 
death  of  my  dai^ter  AUem  of  a  fever,  in  the  convent  of  Bagna  Oa« 
y alio,  where  she  waa  placed  for  the  last  year,  to  commence  her  ediiea> 
tion.  It  is  a  heavy  blow  for  many  reaeooa,  but  must  be  home,  with 
time. 

'^  It  is  my  present  intention  to  send  her  lemams  (o  England  for 
sepulture  innanow  church  (where  I  once  hoped  to  have  laid  m^  own), 
and  this  is  my  reason  for  troubling  you  with  this  notice.  1  wish  toe 
funeral  to  be  venr  private.  The  Iwdy  is  embalmed,  and  in  lead.  It 
will  be  embarked  irom  Leghorn.  Would  you  have  any  oljeetiOQ  to 
give  the  proper  directions  on  its  arrival! 

^  I  am  yoma,  Ihs. 

••N.B. 

^'P.S.  You  are  aware  that  Protestants  are  not  allowed  hc^groinid 
in  Catholic  countries.^ 

LETTER  CCCCXC. 

TOMS.  SHKLLIT. 

«« April  93d,  1898. 
"  The  blow  was  stunning  and  unexpected ;  for  I  thought  the  danger 
over,  by  the  long  interval  between  her  stated  amelioration  and^ie 
arrival  of  the  express.  But  I  have  borne  up  against  it  as  I  best  can, 
and  so  far  successfully,  that  I  can  go  about  the  usual  business  of  life 
with  the  same  appearance  of  composure,  and  even  greater.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  your  coming  to-morrow;  but, perhaps,  to-day,  and 
yester-evening,  it  was  better  not  to  have  met.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
nave  any  thing  to  reproach  in  my  conduct,  and  certainly  nothing  in 
mv  feelings  and  intentions  towaitls  the  dead.  But  it  is  a  moment 
when  we  are  apt  to  think  that,  if  this  or  that  had  been  done,  such  event 
might  have  been  prevented ;  though  every  day  and  hour  shows  us  thu 
they  are  the  most  natural  and  inevitaUe.  I  suppose  that  Time  wiU  do 
his  usual  woriL — ^Death  has  done  his. 

^  Yours  ever, 

"N.B.** 

LETTER  CCCCXCL 

TO  Sia  WALTia  SCOTT. 

«« Pisa,  liay4tb,  1898. 

**  MT  DIAS  Sia  WALTBB, 

**  Your  account  of  your  family  is  very  pleasing:  would  that  I  'eoidd 
answer  this  comfort  with  the  hkeT  but  I  have  Just  lost  my  natural 
daughter.  Allegro,  by  a  fever.  The  only  consolation,  save  time,  is  the 
reflection,  that  she  is  either  at  rest  or  happy;  for  her  few  years  fonhr 
five)  prevented  her  from  having  incurred  any  sin,except  what  we  innern 
from  Adam. 

*  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young.* 

**  I  need  not  say  that  your  letters  are  partieulariy  welcome,  when 
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Itiey  do  not  tax  your  time  and  patience ;  and  now  that  our  eoms- 
pondeni-e  is  resiinnjil,  I  trust  it  will  coiitinoe. 

"  I  have  lately  liad  some  anxiety,  rather  than  trouble,  about  an 
awkward  alTair  here,  whirh  you  mny  perhapa  have  heard  ot ;  iMt  om 
minister  has  behaved  very  handsomely,  and  the  Tuscan  Ooverniaent  aa 
well  as  it  ia  possible  forsuchagoverumenttobeliaTe,  which  is  naiaay- 
iag  much  for  the  latter.  Some  other  English,  and  Scots,  aud  myBelfi  Wl 
a  brawl  with  a  dragoon,  who  iiksulteJ  one  of  the  pany,  and  whom  we 
mistook  for  an  olBuer,  as  he  was  medalled  and  well  mountei],  dec. ;  but 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  aergeant-major.  He  called  out  the  guard  at  tha 
gates  lo  arrest  iia  (we  being  unarmed) ;  upon  whith  I  aiid  another  (an 
Italian)  rode  through  the  said  guard;  but  they  succeeded  ia  detaiuio; 
others  of  the  party.  1  rode  to  my  house,  and  sent  my  secretary  to 
five  an  account  of  the  attempted  and  ille^U  arrest  to  the  authorities, 
and  then,  without  dismounting,  rode  back  towards  the  gates,  which 
are  near  my  present  mansioD.  Half  way  I  met  my  man.  vapoonng 
away,  and  threatening  lo  draw  upon  me  (who  had  a  caue  in  my  hand, 
and  no  otlier  arms).  I,  still  beUeving  him  an  officer,  demanded  his 
name  aod  address,  and  ^ve  him  my  liand  and  glove  Iliereupom  A 
servant  of  mine  thrust  in  between  us  (totally  without  orders),  but  li^t 
him  go  on  my  command.  He  then  roac  off  at  full  speed  ;  but  about 
forty  paces  further  was  slabbed,  and  very  dangerously  (so  as  to  be  in 
peril),  by  some  Callum  Beg  or  other  of  my  people  (for  I  have  some 
rougti-handed  folks  about  me),  I  need  hardly  say  without  my  direciioa 
or  approval.  The  said  dragoon  had  been  sabring  out  unarmed  coun- 
trymen, however,  al  the  gate,  after  ihey  tcere  ia  nrrtO,  and  IteJd  by  (he 
guards,  and  wounded  one,  Captain  Hay,  very  severely.  However,  he 
got  his  paik^  having  acted  like  an  assassin,  and  being  treated  like 
one.  trho  wounded  him,  though  it  wiis  done  before  thousands  of- 
people,  they  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain,  or  prove,  nor  even  the 
viapon;  some  said  a  piiCol,  an  air-gun,  a  stiletto,  a  sword,  a  lanee,  a 
pitcnfork,  and  what  not.  They  have  arrested  and  exRmitMd  servauts 
and  people  of  all  descriptions,  but  can  make  out  nothing.  Mr.  Daw- 
kins,  our  minister,  assures  me,  that  no  suspicion  is  entertained  of  the 
man  who  wounded  him  having  been  instigated  bv  me,  or  any  of  the 
party.  1  enclose  you  copies  of  the  depositions  of  those  with  us,  and 
Dr.  Craufurd,  a  canm  Soot  (not  an  acquaintance),  who  saw  the  Ulier 
part  of  the  afRiir.    They  are  In  Italian. 

"  Thrso  nro  thr  only  literary  mattprs  in  wliic-h  I  have  been  ent^io-ed 
since  t\m  piil>lii'ali.m  and  n.w  alKiui  •  I  'ai,! ;'  l.iu  Mr.  Muirav  h,is  s.v.nil 
thiiii;s  of  mini'  in  lii,*  i)li,iririiMl  Ii;iii,1h.  Anoi}»-r  Mv^i.'lv— :i  Vi>i,iii 
—a  Dnnnii— itnd  lUv  V\U:  Uul  i/ou  u-on'l  WU  nv  wh.ii  V"'  ■'"■  'I'mh"; 
lio»vv,T,  1  slciil  find  yon  oiil,  \vuu-  «h;ii  urn  will.  Yuii  s.iv  t  ■  -  | 
Blioiil.l  like'  your  son-in-law;  il  wuiild  iu- vi'lv  aiiru-iill  for  mr  !■.  i-j- 
like  any  one  connei'li-d  with  you;  but  1  Iilhl"  no  doiilit  lli;it  li,.-  ••\vn 
tpialilies  arc  all  thai  voii  dL'Sirrilif. 

"1  am  sorry  you  tiu  n'l  like  Ix>ril  Orford':;  new  work.  My  ari>i«- 
craey,  which  is  very  fierce,  makeK  him  a  favoniiii'  of  mini'.  liifolI.Ti 
thai  those '  little  fictions'  comprised  Li>nl  Cli;illiani  ami  Vux.  \hi-  nuher, 
and  that  -aie  live  in  gigaiilie  and  cxa^'irviiied  liiiU's,  Hliieh  make  all 


appear  pii;niinn.     \f[iT  liaviiiL;  seca  \a|)i>li'i)ti 
ln.l  eiifl  iikr  "   ■ 


;,iirl,,iil  In^lorv.     Hnl  I  lUiiM  nxi.-hi.l,'. 

•■  Ut-iii/vc  UK-  ever  aji.i  nio.^l  Iridy  yoiii .. 
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LETTER  CCCCXCII. 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

>"  Pisa,  May  17th,  1889. 

'^I  hear  that  the  Edinburgh  has  attacked  the  three  dramas,  which 
is  a  bad  business  for  ycu;  and  I  do  n*t  wonder  that  it  discourages  yea. 
However,  that  volume  may  be  trusted  to  timii — depend  upon  it.  I 
read  it  over  with  some  attention  since  it  was  published,  and  I  think 
the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  preferred  to  my  other  writings, 
though  not  immediately.  I  say  this  without  irritation  against  the 
critics  or  criticism,  whatever  they  may  be  (for  I  have  not  seen  them); 
and  nothing  that  has  or  may  l^>pear  in  Jeffrey's  Review  can  make  me 
forget  that  he  stood  by  me  for  ten  good  years  without  any  motive  to 
do  so  but  his  own  good-will. 

^I  hear  Moore  is  in  town;  remember  ma  to  him,  and  believe  nM 

«•  Yours  truly,  ••N.  B. 

**  P.8.  If  you  think  it  necessary,  3rou  may  send  me  the  Edinbmvh. 
Should  there  be  any  thing  that  requires  an  answer,  1  will  reply.  Got 
ten^ptratdy  and  tec/mically;  that  is  to  say,  merely  with  respect  to  the 
pnnciplei  of  the  criticism,  and  not  personally  or  offensively  as  to  its 
literary  merits.** 


LETTER  CCCCXCIII. 

TO  MR.   MOORB. 

"Pisa,May  17th,  !ft22. 

**  I  hear  you  are  in  London.  You  will  have  heard  from  Douglas 
Kinnaird  (who  tells  me  you  have  dined  with  him)  as  much  as  you 
desire  to  know  of  my  aflairs  at  home  and  abroad.  I  have  lately  loet 
my  little  girl  Allegra  by  a  fever,  which  baa  been  a  serious  blow  to  me. 

**  I  did  not  write  to  you  lately  (except  one  letter  to  Murray's),  not 
knowing  exactly  your  *  whereabouts.'  Douglas  K.  refused  to  forwud 
my  messa^  to  Mr.  Southey— tr^,  he  himself  can  explain. 

^  You  will  have  seen  the  statement  of  a  squabble.  Sic.  Ac*  What 
arc  you  about  t  Let  me  hear  Arom  you  at  your  leisure,  and  believe 
me  ever  yours, 

LETTER  CCCCXCIV. 

TO   MR.   MURRAT. 

"^  Montenero,t  May  86th,  ld99. 
^  Near  Leghorn. 
**  The  body  is  embarked,  in  what  ship  I  know  not,  neither  coiild  1 
enter  into  the  details ;  but  the  Countess  G.  G.  has  had  the  goodness 

*  Ilvre  fuUowi  a  repetition  of  the  detaile  given  on  this  sabject  to  Sir  Waller 
8oott  and  others. 

t  A  hill,  three  or  four  miles  from  Leghorn,  much  fetortod  to,  m  a  pbee  of 
residence  during  the  summer  months. 
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lo  gi»e  Ihe  neresaary  orders  t 
emCarkation,  and  will  write  to  yt 
church. 

"  There  is  a  epoi  iu  the  ehurchyorrf,  near  the  footpatfa,  on  Ihe  brow 
of  the  hill  Itwkmg  towards  Windsor,  and  a  tomb  under  a  laige  tree 
(bcuring  the  name  of  Peachie,  or  Peathey),  where  1  used  lo  ail  for 
hours  aiid  hours  when  a  boy.  This  was  my  favourite  spot ;  bul  as  I 
wiaii  to  erect  a  tablel  lo  her  memory,  the  body  had  better  be  depowtcd 
in  Uie  chuTcli.  Near  the  door,  on  the  left  hand  aa  you  enter,  uieie  u 
8  moniunenl  with  a  tablet  conEaining  these  words : — 

'  WheQ  Sorrow  weeps  o'er  Virtue's  sacred  dost. 

Our  tears  becoroe  us,  and  our  grief  is  just : 
Such  were  the  tears  ahe  shed,  who  eratefnl  pays 
This  last  sad  tribute  of  her  love  and  praise.' 

I  recollect  ihem  (after  aevenieen  years),  not  from  any  thing  rematkaUe 
in  them,  bnl  because  from  my  seat  in  the  gallery  I  had  generally  iht 
eyes  turned  towards  that  nioniunent,  Aa  near  it  aa  conrenient  i 
could  wish  Alleera  to  be  buried,  a>id  on  the  wall  a  marble  tablet  placed, 
with  these  wor<l& ; — 

"  Id  Memory  of 

Allegro, 

Daughter  of  (i.  (r.  Lord  Bvron, 

who  died  at  BagnnCavallo, 

in  Italy,  April  aoth,  1822, 

aged  five  years  and  three  months. 

'IriuJl  gotohflf,  but  she  ihallncrt  rstum  to  me.' 

ad  Samael,  xiL  S3. 

'Tlie  ftnmal  I  wish  to  be  as  private  as  ia  consistent  with  decency ; 
md  I  could  hope  that  Heniv  Drury  will,  perhaps,  read  Ihe  service  m-er 
her.  If  be  ahoidd  decline  it,  il  can  be  done  by  the  usual  miiiisier  for 
tha  tfane  being.    1  do  not  know  that  I  need  add  more  just  now. 

"Since  I  csne  here,  I  have  been  invited  by  the  Americans  on  board 
ihrir  aqnadToni  where  I  was  received  with  all  the  kindness  which  I 
could  wish,  and  with  more  certmom/  than  I  am  fond  of.  "  1  found  ihem 
finer  ships  thanyourownof  the  siimerluss,  well  maimed  and  officered. 
A  number  of  American  gentlemen  also  were  on  board  at  the  lime,  and 
some  latlies.  Aa  I  was  taking  leave,  an  Amerin-an  lady  asked  me  for  a 
rose  which  I  wore,  for  the  purpose,  she  said,  of  sending  to  America 
something  wliich  I  had  about  me,  as  a  memorial.  I  need  not  add  that 
1  felt  the  somplimcnt  proi>erly.  Captain  Chainiccy  showed  me  an 
Amcrii^an  and  very  prclly  edition  of  my  poems,  and  offered  me  a 
passasfc  to  the  United  t^tates,  if  I  would  go  tht>re.  Commodore  Jones 
was  also  not  less  kind  and  allpiilivc.  I  have  since  received  the 
enclosed  letter,  desiring  me  to  sit  fur  my  ])u-iine  for  some  Americans. 
It  is  singular  that,  in  the  same  year  ihiii  Ladv  Noi'l  leaves  by  will  an 
interdiction  for  my  daughter  tii  sr'e  licr  faiWtV  portrait  for  many 
VtMts,  the  individuals  of  a  nation  not  remarkable  for  their  liking  lo  the 
r'liiflisli  in  particular,  nor  for  Haltering  men  in  gene  ml.  request  me  to 
sit  r<ji  my  'ponrtraiciiiH-,'  as  Baroii  Uraa«ar<tirie  call^  il.  1  am  also 
told  of  .o;i-.i.i(rLi!>Hiicraiy  hoiiuitrs.il  (;..niwiiy.     Go.  I  be,  I  amlold 
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18  my  professed  patron  and  protector.  At  Leip8ie»  thia  year*  the 
highest  prize  was  proposed  for  a  translation  of  two  cantoa  of  Cfailde 
Harold.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  was  at  Leipnc^  but  Bfr.  Roweroft  was 
my  autliority — a  good  German  scholar  (a  yonng  American)*  and  an 
acquaintance  of  Goethe^s. 

^  Goethe  and  the  Germans  are  particularty  fond  of  Don  Juan, 
wliich  they  judge  of  as  a  woik  of  art.  1  had  heard  something  of  this 
before  through  Baron  Lutzerode.  The  translations  have  been  veiy 
frequent  of  several  of  the  works,  and  Goethe  made  a  companion 
between  Faust  and  Manfred. 

**  All  this  is  some  compensation  for  ]rour  En^ish  native  bmtality,  so 
fully  displayed  this  year  to  its  highest  extent. 

^  I  forgot  to  mention  a  little  anecdote  of  a  different  kind.  I  went 
over  the  Constitution  (the  Commodore^s  flag-ship),  and  saw,  among 
other  thin^  worthy  of  remaric,  a  little  boy  Iwm  on  board  of  her  }a(f  a 
sailor's  wife.  Th^  had  christened  him  ^Ckmstitntion  Jonee.*  L  of 
course,  approved  the  name;  and  the  woman  added,  *Ata,8ir,  ifka 
turns  out  but  half  as  good  as  his  name  ** 

"yonrsever,  4e." 


LETTER  CCCCXCV. 

TO  Bfa.  MuaaAY. 

**  Montenero,  near  Le^ni,  May  99th,  1899. 
**  I  return  you  the  proofs  revised.  Your  prmter  has  made  one  odd 
mistake : — ^  poor  as  a  rnouM,'  instead  of  *  poor  as  a  hmmt.*  Hie  ex- 
pression may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  only  a  translation  of  *  semper 
avarus  eget.'  You  will  a&  the  Mystery,  and  publish  as  soon  as  yon 
can.  I  care  nothing  for  your  *  season,*  nor  the  hlut  approbationa  or 
disapprobations,  iol  that  is  to  be  considered  by  3rou  on  the  satrjaetia 
as  a  matter  of  bunmtiM ;  and  if  I  square  that  to  your  notions(even  to  the 
running  the  risk  entirely  mvsdOi  you  may  permit  me  to  choose  niy 
own  time  and  mode  of  pumication.  With  ref;ard  to  the  late  volomet 
the  present  run  against  tk  or  me  may  im|«de  it  for  a  time,  but  it  has 
the  vital  principle  of  permanency  within  it,  as  joa  may  pohaps  one 
day  discover.    I  wrote  to  you  on  another  subject  a  few  daya  a|p». 

••Yours, 

-N.B. 

**'  P.8.  Please  to  send  me  the  Dedication  of  Sardanapalns  to  Goethe. 
I  shall  prefix  it  to  Werner,  unless  you  prefer  mv  putting  another, 
stating  that  the  former  had  been  omitted  by  the  publisher. 

**  On  the  titlepage  of  the  present  volume,  put  •  Published  for  tlw 
Author  by  J.  M.^** 


LETTER  CCCCXCVL 

TO  Ma.  MuaaAY. 

*•  Montenero,  Leghorn,  June  6tli,  1899. 
••I  return  you  the  revise  of  Werner,  and  expect  the  rest    With 
regard  to  the  Lines  to  the  Po,  perhaps  you  had  better  put  ~ 


» 

• 


^B  noms  or  TBI  {i-Kusa. 

mmmami»^mmtljamw^A^m,*mi»mmfi  than  a  ikeSx«(; 
iiiMl.ltii|>rtiTh«»«bwa  !■  li,i^fc|ft»aa  1  iriah  theip, lo be 

•BM^tf  *«  whrimfciprfiht  WttowboM  (bey  are  iiMiimTi 
■lil  *c  Im  faMks  «  bM^V  Mj  the  Xaidm. 

MoiBkHBaiOT^  teviiu.  1  aiak  boch  pm  aad  I  ai«  under  eim 
•hq^iH  >»  kH.  I  hMe  Ka4  Ar  EdiDbanili  Benew  in  Galigiuw*! 
Mi^^M,  aal  hai*  not  f«t  fcrrdtit  wbctbn'  to  answer  Ih^ m  or  not  i 
fi^if  I  4a,  it  wfll be  ACnfc  far  HH  not  'lomake  spon  for  the  Pht- 
iMan^  hy  ptfaf  dwn  a  heoie  at  two  i  hdc«,  wben  I  once  uke  pra 
im  hwi.  1  aMtf  iay  whu  eowo  ^ymaoM,  or  fiu  it  awav.  I  han 
■■t  the  fcjpiwMy  »  rtncM  i^wntriiiy,  no*  tbe  temper  (as  ata 
ofledt  W  hM>  aJTOnt  &an  nnn«  iriat  onj  not  be  pJeasinx  to  Ibe 
tern  «*  WHWr.  Wktf  do  tfaey  nMU  br  •ttaharau.*'  Vttty,  m« 
taiw'  iWt  tbtj  were  wntten  aa  few  aa  1  coiild  pm  pen  to  paper,  aod 
■iMed  froa  Om  arifimd  MSS„  wi  nrrer  rerUed  bui  in  the  proofs  ■ 
Ifoft « Ibe  JAf  am  Di«  MSS.  themselves,  niuiet-er  faults  they 
lum  Bart  wriBg  lioai  raietessness,  nod  not  from  labour.  TTiey  said 
ifae  nor  M  'Iwa,'  which  I  wrote  while  imdif^a^iitg  after  oomiog 
hOMefiDtBbalbaBdnavqtKTadesin  theyearof  rereby  18I4. 

"  Vours. 

"  June  eth,  1823. 
"  Vou  give  me  no  explanation  of  your  intention  as  1u  the  '  ^'isioa  of 
QaaytiAa  Redivitiu,'  one  of  my  beat  tilings :  indeed,  you  are  altogether 
•O  abttnue  and  undecided  lately,  that  I  suppose  you  luean  me  to  write 
'John  Murray,  Enq.,  a  Mystery,'— a  composition  which  would  not  dis- 
please  the  eXergy  nor  the  trade.    I  by  no  means  wish  yon  to  do  what 

Ein  do  n't  like,  but  merely  to  say  what  you  will  do.    The  Visloii  miur 
publisbed  by  Kome  one.    As  to  'cj^moura,'  the  die  is  caati  aod, 
'come  one,  come  all,'  we  will  fi^l  it  out— al  least  one  of  us." 


LEpvR  ccccxcvn. 


■  M-Ml,.- |.,.|.Mr  lir  nllimrrl  lo  KlL;;h,l„i. 
ii,r  I  «;i>  llnrli-r-ii,  ;.!  H;irr<i«)  l.<-u<T 
i.il.l,  I  n.nl  lui.lK  say  what  a  uu-hiii- 
i  U.I  ;i  ihii/  iiiiU  ;  fnt  !»•  was  ulilii;...!  |<i 


.111.'.  I  J. -in  miii:mii:  .liin,  imiIi  I..l,U  •   -.  -uu)  ,»\  tlirl;i!ion  wiiii  l,:iclv 
■,  ai„l  M  It,.'  ,)ll.,-<    l,i,.|.ni>  i-f  Ihr   liiii.'  '    wliil,-    •   •   was  sighing. 
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and  Lady  *  *  oding  him  with  her  etear  haiel  rfea.    Bitf  eii^  yMn 
have  passed,  and  since  thai  timet  *  *  has  ••••••!         ■■■  has 

nin  away  with  ••••••  and  my$m  (as  my  Nottingfaamahiie  ftieadi 

call  themselves)  mi^  as  well  have  thrown  myself  out  of  the  window 
while  you  were  singing,  as  intermanied  where  I  did.    You  and  •  •  •  •  • 

have  come  off  the  best  of  us.  I  speak  merely  of  my  maniage»  and 
its  consequences,  distresses,  and  calumnies ;  for  I  hare  been  much 
more  happy,  on  the  whole,  tineef  than  I  ever  could  have  been  widi    * 

I  have  read  the  recent  article  of  Jeffrey  in  a  faithftd  transcriplioo  of 
the  impartial  Galignani.  I  suppose  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  thai  he 
wishes  to  provoke  me  to  reply.  But  I  wont,  Un  I  owe  him  a  good 
turn  still  for  his  kindness  by-gone,  hideed,  I  presume  that  the  pment 
opportunity^  of  attacking  me  again  was  irresistible ;  and  I  can't  Unne 
him,  knowing  what  human  nature  is.  I  shall  make  but  one  reamxk  >— 
what  does  he  mean  by  elaborate  f  The  whole  volume  was  writtenindi 
the  greatest  rapidity,  in  the  midst  of  evolutions,  and  revolutiona»  aiid 
persecutions,  and  proscriptions  of  all  who  interested  me  in  Italy,  nm 
said  the  same  of  *Lara,'  which,  yon  know,  was  written  amid  balto  uA 
fooleries,  and  aAer  coming  home  from  masquerades  and  lontSi  hi  tlw 
summer  of  the  sovereigns.  Of  all  I  have  ever  written,  they  am  w« 
haps  the  most  carelesshr  composed ;  and  theur  Cudts,  whatmr  «M|^ 
may  be,  are  those  of  negfigence,  and  not  of  labour.  I  do  nol  Ihiiik  Uus 
a  merit,  but  it  is  a  &ct. 

**  Yours  ever  and  tiuly, 

-N.  B. 

**  P.S.  You  see  the  great  advantage  of  my  new  signature  ;-4t  mgr 
either  stand  for  **  Nota  Bene*  or  *  Noel  Byron,'  and,  as  such,  will  save 
much  repetition,  in  writing  either  books  or  letters.  Since  I  came  hanm 
I  have  been  invited  on  boaid  of  the  American  squadron,  and  treated 
with  all  possible  honour  and  ceremony.  They  have  asked  mc  to  sU 
for  m V  picture ;  and,  as  I  was  gomg  away,  an  American  lady  took  a 
rose  from  me  (which  had  been  given  to  me  by  a  very  pretty  Italian 
lady  that  very  morning),  because,  she  said,  '  She  was  oetenBined  to 
send  or  take  something  which  I  had  about  me  to  America.'  Than  is 
a  kind  of  Lalla  Rookh  incident  for  you !  However,  lU  these  American 
honours  arise,  perhaps,  not  so  much  firom  their  enthnriaam  for  my 
*  Poeshie,'  as  tneir  belief  in  my  dislike  to  the  Enriiriir-in  whidil 
have  the  satisfaction  to  coincide  with  them.  I  would  rather,  however* 
have  a  nod  from  an  American,  than  a  snuff-box  from  an  emperor." 


LETTER  CCCCXCVIIL 

TO   Ma.  BLLICI. 

**  Montenero,  Leghoni,  June  19th,  198BL 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  but  I  have  not  te* 
roitnn  your  kindness,  and  I  am  now  going  to  taz^  it — ^I  hope  not  too 
)iiL'lil> — but  do  nU  be  alarmed,  it  is  not  a  loan,  but  ui/^muilMii which  I 
:iiM  ittHuit  to  Holirit.  Ihr  your  extensive  connexions,  no  one  can  have 
better  opportunities  of  hearing  the  real  state  of  South  America^— I 
mean  Bohvar^s  (country.    1  have  many  years  had  transatlantic  prosiects 


u 


**  mr  DEAR  BLUCC, 


■'1 


KOnCBS  OF  THE  («.  p.  1832. 

tt  awufim,  ■Mial  I  could  wWi  fmm  yxm  would  be  aome  uiTonn- 
MiaK  af  tib«  IwM  OTw  M  pnwm,  md  some  letters  of  recommendatiou 
toMMl  A<MM«Eri)iir  Aogartnm.  I  am  Md  that  land  is  very  cheap 
ttmt  W  tfcnfli  I  Iwvv  M>  mM  teponMe  funds  to  vest  in  such 
pMciaM*.  JM  anr  mcamt.  sm  m  ii  m,  would  be  sufficient  in  any 
r  (iiniM  Irwgliil)  fN  aU  Ibe  camloat  of  life,  and  for  moat  of 
■tab    Tke  WW  thM«  w  nsw  orer,  and  as  I  do  not  go  Uiere  to 

-    >-  — "• :-^ 1^  views  but  those  of  indtrpeudence 

«  niil  rights,  I  should  presume  such 

DOT  ewonrag^,  but  to 
.  and  proper.  I  do  not 
who  would  only  throw 


.  .  «mJd  easily  ship  from 

bM  1  wiak  to  *  look  befow  1  leap'  over  the  Atliuilic.     Is  it 

fbr  K  tow  ihnB^iB^  4oBan  a  larfe  uari  of  land  may  be  ob- 

11    1  ifMk  oC  JMiA  A«eiic»t  icroltMt.    I  hare  lead  some  pub- 
IB  «■  te  M^i$mt,  hm  Amj  aeened  violeni  mid  vttlfar  party 
FImm  ••  tAtoMa  joar  answef'  w  me  at  this  place. 


be  aal  fa>  his  pirtnv  to  Mr.  West,  an  American 
■"""~~        ■'  '       periodical  pubhcations,  the 


t  two  o'clock,  and  began  the 
a  Ind  aiim.  He  t-ilked  all  the  tiote,  and  asked 
Mia  ^xinl  Ajnerira— how  1  liked  Italy,  what  I 
Ooa^  of  the  luhans,  &c.  Wbcn  he  w^  sileni,  he  was  a  belter 
ainer  than  before:  for  he  tu^umed  a  couuienuice  that  did  not  belong 
to  him,  u  iboogfa  be  were  thinking  of  a  fromispiecf  for  Childe  Harold. 
Ib  iboal  aa  hour  oar  first  sitting  terminal^,  and  1  i^tnined  lo  l^g- 
han,  Karedy  dile  Id  peasuade  mrficlf  that  this  nas  the  hourly  mis- 
aathropa  whoae  diaraeter  had  always  a{^ared  so  eoTelopedin  'gloont 
and  nqrateiy,  for  I  do  not  reraembeT  ever  to  have  OMt  with  maam-rs 
momieaOe  and  atlraetive. 

*  IIk  next  ^7 1  letmned  and  had  another  siltjng  of  an  hoar,  daring 
which  he  seemed  anxious  to  know  ivhst  I  should  make  of  my  uimIpt- 
takin.'.  WWik-  1  was  paimiii:;,  ihc  Himkiw  fnirn  which  I  rt'<-.  ivh.I 
iiiv  liL'hl  liecamc  suiiikiilv  d:irkencii,  iiiui  1  luard  a  voice  ^>lcI:iiiii  -i 
Irniipu  UUo;'  I  lunii-ii  ;uid  discovcrc.l  ;i  iKiiililui  fcili;ilc  su«>|.iii;; 
down  to  look  in,  the  {rrouiid  on  th<^  outsiili-  Uhii'  im  :i  }c\i\  uiili  ili.> 
boiiom  of  the  wiiiduu*.  Her  loii^  •.'oldoii 
face  and  shoulders,  hm  cOQi|ilexiou  w 

■  The  answer  which  Mr.  Eliicereturae. 
dLsBiiasivf  „f  ihi9  .icsicn.  The  k1i,.IIv  ,1 
iK  in^;1ituti.m^  which  il  woulH  l.ikc  u^.'^.  \ 
•if  iiiilusiry  nnd  piui^M'rily  which  it  li:u)  on 
CiiluiiilnH.  ill  hill  opiiiiuii,  ono  ur  the  lu>i 
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pleted  one  of  the  most  romantic-looking  heads,  set  off  aa  it  was  by  the 
bright  sun  behind  it,  which  I  had  ever  beheld.  Lord  Byron  inyiled 
her  to  come  in,  and  introduced  her  to  me  aa  the  Ckiunteas  Guiccioli* 
He  seemed  very  fond  of  her,  and  I  was  dad  of  her  nresence,  for  the 
playful  manner  which  he  assumed  towards  her  made  him  a  much  bet-* 
ter  sitter. 

'^  The  next  day,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  progress  which  I  had 
made  in  his  likeness  had  given  satisfaction,  for,  when  we  were  alone, 
he  said  that  he  had  a  particular  favour  to  request  of  me — would  I  grant 
it !  I  said  I  should  be  happy  to  oblige  him,  and  he  enjoined  me  to  the 
fiatterinj^  task  of  painting  the  Countess  Guiccioli*s  portrait  for  him* 
On  the  following  morning  I  began  it,  and,  after,  thev  sat  alternately. 
He  gave  me  the  whole  history  of  his  connexion  with  her,  and  said  that 
he  hoped  it  would  last  for  ever;  at  any  rate,  it  should  not  be  his  fault 
if  it  did  not  His  other  attachments  had  been  broken  off  by  no  (anlt 
of  his. 

**"  I  was  by  this  time  sufficiently  intimate  with  him  to  answer  his 
questions  as  to  what  I  thou^t  of  him  before  I  had  seen  him.  He 
laughed  much  at  the  idea  which  I  had  formed  of  him,  and  said,  *  WeUy 
you  find  me  like  other  people,  do  you  not!*.  He  often  afterward  re- 
peated, *  And  so  you  thought  me  a  finer  fellow,  did  you  V  I  rernem* 
ber  once  teUing  him,  that  notwithstanding  his  vivacity,  I  thought  my* 
self  correct  in  at  least  one  estimate  which  I  had  made  of  him,  for  I 
still  (conceived  that  he  was  not  a  happy  man.  He  inquired  earnestly 
what  reason  I  had  for  thinking  so,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  never 
observed  in  little  children,  after  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  that  they  had  at 
intervals  a  convulsive  or  tremulous  manner  of  drawing  in  a  long 
breath.  Wherever  I  had  observed  this,  in  persons  of  whatever  age,! 
had  always  found  that  it  came  from  sorrow.  He  said  the  thought  was 
new  to  him,  and  that  he  would  make  use  of  it. 

•  ^  Lord  Byron,  and  all  the  party,  left  Villa  Rossa  (the  name  of  their 
house)  in  a  few  days,  to  pack  up  their  things  in  their  house  at  Fisa. 
He  told  me  that  he  should  remam  a  few  days  there,  and  desired  me, 
if  I  could  do  any  thing  more  to  the  pictures,  to  come  and  stay  with 
him.  He  seemed  at  a  loss  where  to  go,  and  was,  I  tliought,  on  the 
point  of  embarking  for  America.  I  was  with  him  at  Pisa  for  a  few 
days,  but  he  was  so  annoyed  by  the  police,  and  the  weather  was  so 
hot,  that  I  thought  it  doubtful  whether  I  could  improve  the  pictures, 
and,  taking  my  departure  one  morning  before  he  was  up,  I  wrote  him 
an  excuse  from  Leghorn.  Upon  the  whole,  I  left  him  with  an  im- 
pression that  he  possessed  an  excellent  heart,  which  had  been  mis- 
construed on  all  hands  from  little  else  than  a  reckless  levity  of  man- 
ners, which  he  took  a  whimsical  pride  in  opposing  to  those  of  other 
people.** 


LETTER  CCCCXCIX. 

TO   MR.    MURKAV. 

**  Pisa,  July  6th,  1838. 

**  I  return  you  the  revise.    I  have  softened  the  part  to  which  Gifford 

objt'frted,  and  climi^ed  the  name  of  Michael  to  Raphael,  who  was  an 

an^cl  of  gentler  sympathies.     By.thc-way>  recollect  to  alter  Michnel 

to  Raphael  in  the  tcene  itself  throughout,  for  1  have  only  had  time  to  do 
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M  in  the  list  of  (he  dramaiis  penoiue,  and  tcr^ch  avt  4tU  ikt  ptncU- 
morif,  tu  RToid  puzzling  the  nrintere.  1  hare  Dveo  the  '  r^noa  ojr 
Qufncrfo  Rcdiviimt'  to  John  Muni,  which  will  relieve  yon  bom  a  £- 
kmni'i.  He  must  publish  it  a.t  his  mp*  li^  as  it  t^  at  hj«  ona  desire. 
Gire  turn  tlie  arrrtettd  copy  which  Mr.  luimiunl  had.  as  it  is  nuUgaled 
pvUj'i  and  aito  the  preface. 

*■  Yottn,  Ac." 


-  Pis  •.July  8th.  lau. 

"  LasI  week  I  returned  you  the  packet  or  proob.  You  t«Ml, 
perlmps,  better  not  publish  in  the  same  volume  the  Po  and  Rumhu 
translaiion. 

"  1  have  consigned  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Hunt  for  the  '  Vtnon  of 
Judlpnent,'  which  you  will  hand  over  to  him.  Also  the  *  Polci,'  ori- 
ginal and  Italian,  and  any  dtom  tracts  of  miiK:  for  Mr.  Leigh  Html  is 
arrived  here,  and  iliinks  of  coinraenping  h  periodical  work.  lo  which  I 
shall  eonlribute.  1  do  not  propose  to  you  to  be  tliu  publisher,  because 
I  know  that  you  are  unfriends;  but  sti  thiugfi  ta  your  cans  exccM  the 
volume  now  in  the  press,  and  the  manuscript  purniaaed  of  Mr.  Moore, 
can  be  given  for  this  purpose,  seconiing  as  they  are  wuileil. 

"  With  regard  to  what  you  say  about  your  '  want  of  mBmory,'  J  can 
only  rematl^  Itiat  you  inserted  the  note  to  Marino  Faliero  asainel  my 
posilivo  revocation,  and  that  you  omitted  the  Dedication  of  Sardana- 
palua  to  Goethe  [place  it  before  the  volume  now  in  thepr^B),  both  of 
which  were  things  not  very  agreeable  lo  me,  and  which  i  could  wish 
to  be  avoided  in  fulare,  as  they  might  be  with  a  very  htile  care,  or  a 
simple  memoraiiilum  iu  your  po<.-ket-book, 

"  It  is  not  impassible  that  1  may  have  three  or  roiu-  cantos  of  Don 
Juan  ready  by  autumn,  or  a  Utttc  later,  as  I  obtained  a  pennisttoo  from 
my  dictatress  to  coutinue  it, — providrd  aJa«jr>  it  was  to  be  more 
gturded  and  decorous  and  sentimental  in  the  continnalion  than  in  tha 
commencement.  How  far  these  conditions  hnve  been  fulfilled  may  be 
seen,  perhaps,  by-and-by ;  bin  the  embargo  was  only  takeit  off  upon 
these  stipulations.    You  can  answer  at  your  leisure. 

"  Yours,  &c," 


LETTER  Dl. 


"  P(sa.  Julv  IJth.  18->e. 

'•  I  have  wrillcn  to  vou  lalelv,  bin  not  m  answer  to  vour  last  Irlt.T 
of  aboul  .1  fortiiinlil  :i'jo.  1  wish  to  know  {:inil  reijiicsl  an  answer  lo 
ihtil  poinll  "hal  he'-.ime  of  the  sianias  to  WellniL;(i>ii  (mlciiilcd  to  r>]«Ti 
a  cinito  of  Don  Juan  wiib).  which  1  spiii  voii  fi-i  ,ta\  mmith*  airo.  If 
they  have  fallen  iuio  Murr.iv's  han.L-.  h.'  arvl  Uir  Tories  will  su|>pr<'s«. 
them,  as  ihosc  lines  rate  (hat  hero  at  his  riMl  value.  Pray  be  espliiit 
on  this,  as  1  have  uo  other  copy,  havuig  sent  yuu  the  untiinal ;  and  if 
yi>ii  havt  them,  lei  nie  have  ihiil  anam,  or  a  copi/  conri'i.       .        •       • 
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pleted  one  of  the  roost  rociuii:jr-kiPok:=x  beus.  sr  -jff  kt  i:  wu  in-  a? 
britfht  7<un  behind  it.  which  I  h^d  ercr  '^e^jf.  Liiex  Bttul  jcrxied 
tier  to  r;nme  in,  and  iniroduceti  her  :o  me  w  lAe  <l-'>ma«ai  GuircioL. 
Ht;  .se»rmed  very  fond  of  her,  and  I  wu  caid  c^  z^;  prennnt.  5x  air 
playful  manner  whiich  he  aasuinec  iovvd»  i^r  sabt  lun.  &  nui'iL  ms- 
HT  >itirr. 

"  The  next  day,  I  waj  pleased  :o  £:ic  '2*:  :■■:*  pn-zr*-^  -•  i-j'/i  I  iad 
lUHde  in  his  likenc-ss  had  zi^ku  «a:>:i"rTi':«:-  f:»:-  "w:*!.  "w-r  vr.-r  'ui-jiA, 
hv  saifj  that  he  had  a  j-anii'iiiar  fiT/.-^  :c-  r^r: -tr*-.  :•:'  =>: — ▼  .»-^:  J  pus 
it  ?  I  said  I  should  be  happy  to  fAi.izt  Ljil  iiii  Zjr  «::i.,>j::«^:  Vjt.  \'.  ui£ 
flattering  task  of  paintin?  the  Coun:e«6  G::y.rrj>.'fe  u-rL^c^-:  \x  laiL. 
On  the  following  morning  I  began  u,  aad.  ^'jsi.  '2^:j  vn  u.v..-ia::«L7. 
He  ^ve  me  the  whole  history  of  Lia  ok^z^Xj'j^l  vri  :kt.  i^iii  txaz  ^uac 
he  hoped  it  would  last  for  eTer :  at  ac v  nzt,  z  ttx.y^i  zys.  -^  i^  Swic 
if  it  did  not.  His  other  attachmenu  £«d  '»9k:  bc^ibss.  '.>f  17  ii:  luic 
of  his. 

**  I  was  by  this  time  suificienilj  i^z:sscj:  w::^  ijn  v.  %::«^»;  iw 
questions  as  to  what  I  tlKrtizb:  of  2i.^  uei:?';  i  lac  mts^  nm,  Sr 
laughed  much  at  the  idea  whyrh  I  i^  xj-t^^.  1  Z£S>^  uc  «&j:.  'V^ 
you  find  me  like  other  peopie,  -Vj  y>i  vjc  r.  rit  ic-ki  sAtr 
I)CHted,  *  And  so  you  tl^jugi.:  n^.  i.  zutr  ^J'.nr.  ui  j  ja  ' 
Iht  once  telling  him«  tha:  ri^rfw  •.- gra-^-  -7  ^^^i  T^.-ry—j.  I  ^u;*:; 
solf  rorrect  in  at  least  oce  €•*?-:»•*  wij-.c  I  2a:  iuci>'  .»' 
.**till  com-eived  i}iat  he  wi-  :r.<  «  ^acct  -^g--  St  -ii-u--*' 
what  rc-a.>on  I  had  f^-r  :•.  ".jf-'jg  1-.-  «o:  I  uiL*f:  ;..ii  1  >'  -,«:  >r^--' 
ohsened  in  iii:ie  'rr.-C-**:-  c:>r  i  »j^.r^isi  j  inr-l  r^j,  u*-^  --*&'  tr 
intervals  a  convui-^ti-  :^  "-rr-iuj^j*  luuiiftr  .f  '^-^v  j^  .1  «  /.r^ 
breath.  W^hereTer  I  :a:  'r.*r-'-^  v.:*.  ji  -j^irvjut  .»'  v-*:**^'-  *ff»  ; 
had  always  four.d  'jjl:  .'.  'Si^i^.  .'.-^.m  «\r7;iv  ^  ^ut:  L^  '.;< j.^^  v  mi 
new  to  him.  axkd  via".  Zi^  -m'Aiai  ioaa  uw  j  1. 

"Lord  Byron.  '*£>!  ^..  v:*  ^ftr7.  jft  '  *i;i  .1«i«&  :t^  iuda  -y  ti^sr 
house)  in  a  few  di}  •-  -,  :a»v«  ic  -nt^i-  :..!;^-  .-.  i^.:  j.-j^.  c  '".^su 
He  told  me  tha:  r>:  •iv.r.a:  .*»nA.n  *  #•»  >.;-  l.^-?-,  ri^\  >>*-:  n#*- 
if  I  could  do  ar^y  \x  ',z  asr.r*  **»  ;i*-  iii-. »/?->_  ..  .-.-ii*.  -;_-:  -r..;  v -.l 
him.  He  ■ernv<  <"  i  .-.h?*  vipn*  *i  /tu  u--.  r  a^  ..  ^i:  .  •.  ".-.fr 
[joint  of  em^«ifLj'^  ?:r  A-tu*-!';*-  1  Tdi  r::.  ..^u  »;'.>•.:  t  .-:▼ 
days,  but  he  w%.»  «•>  i.vj'.7-::  '.7  ::«  'M\^j->.  -a^.  :^  »-.-^.r-  v;^-  •., 
lw>t,  that  [  •iioj-jr.'  -•-  tr.ixn'u  w-j-'ii^  .  -.-vf^.  u^:,- ,-  ■  ..,-  .  •..--•- 
and, taking  rr.y  vvtr.;:-*  x^  tirirniow  >^i.»r-  ^  r-^-  ....  .  *  .*  -..ji 
an  ezrujie  frr^n  i>r2r-«.r-..      .  jr.    /^  v  .i  ^,  ...:-.    *     •  ^.    .-- 

pre.vMon  ihi".  Ti*  y.«>-»r«e-:  t.:  *:.•>:>--.:  .pr.-".  »  .  •  .  .  _:  .--:  ::..*- 
eoruitrued  o&  a^.  rji.-ji*  '-.•n  .::.p  '>^  :.>r.  *  -*.--w  ,-.-  f-  .  r. —:- 
ners,  which  h«  tiXA  %  vaiaucf^a*  >rf!«s  n  j^^ja..^  ..  ,-.r.^!  . '  .  .ic.* 
people." 


I.iv  .   .  5,X      ,',•-•.  ^    ...1. 


r-4-    r  ff^ 


'  i'  .        ••       .-    ••■  *  .      -•..•  .  ■  .     '  *      * 
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jBy,  BOT  ha»e  I  anj  desire,  Tl)e  prii^  is,  as  lean-  in  SDmeadvenlRe- 
ineiils,  rounc-tn  ^fulliug^  Klut')i  i:.  loo  uiui'h  lo  p»y  ftitslibi-l  on 
cue's  teU.  Sonw:  oiie  tiM  in  a  klier,  ihat  il  vas  a  D'ocWf  IKiiiktif , 
who  deals  lu  ilie  life  and  lihiL  Uiie.  It  niuSl  lutvv  dimJDislwd  tfiui 
natnnil [>leaKun;, a« a  rriend  [vide  HcN.*hefoiicBult),  to  ac«  \ounelf  m  ii- 
■•  Vr'illi  Kguii  lu  the  Blackwood  (cUoirs,  1  never publihWx) uiy  tiiif 
againsl  them ;  n«r,  i-idreti,  hitve  ^een  thftr  iiiag»zine  (f'Xuepl  lu  OmIu;* 
naiii'tt  estmcU)  fur  theae  ihm  yeare  past.  I  oik«  wmie.  a  guod  whilu 
■ifO,  aonie  remarks*  on  their  review  of  Don  Juan,  bitt  &U}-ing  v<-iy 
UlUe  about  ihiMnEflveSf — and  Uiese  were  not  Dublished.  If  you  thti^ 
iliai  1  ought  ta  fuUow  your  esaoiplet  (uid  1  lilie  tu  be  in  your  eonipaii; 
when  1  can)  in  L-oDErddictiDg  tiieir  impudence,  yuu  may  nhupt-  Una  dv- 
claralion  of  mine  iiiio  a  similar  par»Brapli  fnr  me.  It  is  po»»il>le  Ih-a 
you  ntay  haw  seen  the  little  1  did  write  (and  never  publiished)  ai  Mut- 
ny's :  it  rontaiued  niurli  more  about  Soulbey  tli»»  about  the  llliu-kr. 

"  If  you  think  that  I  ou^^t  to  do  any  thin^  about  Watkiiis's  book,  1 
shoidd  nut  imte  mui-h  about  publishing  my  .Memoir  num.  should  il  be 
lwc«MMir)'  ID  cooDI^Tacl  the  fellow.  Bui  in  llial  Luse,  I  should  like  to 
look  over  the  ;irut  mysKlf.  Let  tne  know  wliat  yuti  thitik,  or  wbcihcr 
I  had  better  nur ,- — at  least,  not  the  stijond  parti  whi<'-h  touches  ou  Uie 
actual  ronlineg  of  still  etistin^  matte  is. 

"  1  hare  written  three  muie  Cantos  of  Don  Juan,  and  am  horeriii^ 
OD  the  brink  of  anuther  (llie  ninth).  The  reasan  I  want  the  Kianxns 
ttguln  which  I  sent  you  is,  that  as  these  eaiitoa  [oniain  a  full  drlitil 
(like  the  storm  in  Canto  Second)  of  ilie  Kie|;e  and  asit»ult  of  Ismael, 
with  iiiueli  of  Bnreasm  on  tho«e  butchers  in  Inr^e  buaines*,  your  lu-^r- 
raoary  soldiery,  it  is  u  good  opportunity  of  gr^i-iuc  the  po«-m  xfiih 
•*•••-  With  tlipse  tiling  and  these  fellwws,  ii  is 
iiecesaary,  in  the  present  clash  of  pbilosopliy  and  lytanny,  to  throw 
AWay  the  scabbard.  I  know  it  is  iii^^inst  Tearful  ndds;  hut  the  brittle 
inuKi  be  fought ;  and  it  will  be  eventually  for  the  pood  of  mankiiic!, 
wliaiever  it  may  be  for  the  indiviJimI  who  ri^ks  hiirsel/. 

"Wliat  do  yim  lliiiik  of  your  IrijlL  Inshop?  Do  you  remember 
Swift'Bline,  *  Letnie  have  a  barratk — a  fig  for  the  der^.*  "nuBsaems 
to  haTe  beenhia  revereneVs  motto.       •  •  ■  •         ■ 

"YouTB,  Ac." 

i,?:TTKn  mil. 


Ii.inia  Ih>  L'L'til  if  (I'll  "iii:M  >rii|inir   vilii-lli, 
-1  i,':i,-tir.,lllK'|-."<ii.ii:il^-.'  M  ri;i,-rimii  I,,  ^ 

■.■II 's.  ■:.?.■   llirr.lnM  :■   V:,.\.   I    ,  ,.vM    ll:. 

..  ul  KlillM.TS.if  Lir-nrsoirur  ..i^.'    ;  -..■.■<„>.'..  \ 
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may  have  kept  back  the  acknowledgment  of  an  obnotious  politician's 
name  in  their  lists ;  and,  third,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  I  shall  one  day  be 
twitted  by  the  government  scribes  for  having  been  a  professor  of  love 
for  Ireland,  and  not  coming  forward  with  the  others  in  her  distresses. 

^*  It  is  not,  as  you  may  opine,  that  1  am  ambitious  of  having  my 
name  in  the  papers,  as  I  can  have  that  any  day  in  the  week  gratis. 
All  I  want  is,  to  know  if  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hall  did  or  did  not 
remit  my  subscription  (i200  scudi  of  Tuscany,  or  about  a  thousand 
francs,  more  or  less)  to  the  Committee  at  Paris. 

**  The  other  day  at  Viareggio,  I  thought  proper  to  swim  off  to  my 
schooner  (the  Bolivar)  in  the  offing,  and  thence  to  shore  again — about 
three  miles,  or  better,  in  all.  As  it  was  at  midday,  under  a  broiling 
sun,  the  consequence  has  been  a  feverish  attack,  and  my  whole  skin 's 
coming  off,  after  going  through  the  process  of  one  large  continuous 
blister,  raised  by  tlie  sun  and  sea  together.  I  have  suffered  much 
pain ;  not  being  able  to  lie  on  my  back,  or  even  side ;  for  my  shoulders 
and  arms  were  equally  St.  Bartholomewcd.  But  it  is  over, — and  I 
have  got  a  new  skm,  and  am  as  glossy  as  a  snake  in  its  new  suit* 

*'  We  have  been  burning  the  bodies  of  Shelley  and  Willianis  oh  thd 
seashore,  to  render  them  fit  for  removal  and  regular  interment.  You 
can  have  no  idea  what  an  extraordinary  effect  such  a  funeral  pile  has, 
on  a  desolate  shore,  with  mountains  in  the  back-ground  and  the  eea 
before,  and  the  singular  appearance  the  salt  and  frankincense  gave  to 
the  /lame.  All  of  Shelley  was  consumed,  except  his  hearty  which 
would  not  take  the  flame,  and  is  now  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine. 

"  Your  old  acquaintance,  Londonderry,  has  quietly  died  at  North 
f -ray !  and  the  virtuous  De  Witt  was  torn  in  pie<*es  by  the  populace ! 
What  a  lucky  •  •  •  •  •  the  Irishman  has  been  io 
his  life  and  end.*     In  him  your  Irish  Franklin  est  mort! 

**  Leigh  Hunt  is  sweating  articles  for  his  new  Journal ;  and  both  he 
and  I  think  it  somewhat  shabby  in  you  not  to  contribute.  Will  you 
become  one  of  the  propem'oters  ?  *  Do,  and  we  go  snacks.*  I  recoin* 
mtmd  you  to  think  twice  before  you  respond  in  the  negative* 

**  1  have  nearly  {quiit  three)  four  new  cantos  of  Don  Juan  ready.  I 
obtained  permission  from  the  female  Censor  Morum  of  my  momls  to 
continue  it,  provided  it  were  immaculate ;  so  I  have  been  as  decent  as 
need  be.  There  is  a  deal  of  war — a  siege,  and  all  that,  in  the  style, 
graphical  and  technical,  of  the  shipwreck  in  Canto  Second,  which 
^  took,*  as  they  say,  in  the  Row* 

,      **  Yours,  Ac, 

*'  P.S.  That  •  •  •  Galignani  has  about  ten  lies  in  one  panu 
graph.  It  was  not  a  Bible  that  was  found  in  Shelley^s  pocket,  but 
Jo!m  Keat8*8  poemn.  However,  it  would  not  have  been  strange,  for 
he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Scripture  as  a  composition,  /did  not  send 
my  bust  to  the  academy  of  New-York;  but  I  sat  for  my  picture  to 
young  West,  an  American  artist,  at  the  request  of  some  members  of 
that  Academy  to  kirn  that  he  would  take  my  portrait, — for  the  Academy, 
I  beheve. 

*'  I  had,  and  still  have,  thou?ht8  of  South  America,  but  am  fluctuat* 
ing  between  it  and  Ciieece,  1  should  have  gone,  long  ago,  to  one  of 
them,  l)ut  for  my  liaison  with  the  Countess  G'. ;  for  love,  in  the^e  day% 
IS  little  compatible  with  glory.    She  would  be  delighted  to  go  too;  Sal 

*  Th«  paiticuUn  of  thii  tvent  had,  it  if  evident,  rot  jol  wuhod  him» 

Dd9 
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I  do  not  choose  to  expose  her  to  a  louflf  voyage«  and  a  residence  in  an 
unsettled  country,  where  I  shall  probably  take  a  part  of  some  sort.*' 

Soon  after  the  above  letters  were  written.  Lord  Byron  removed  to 
Genoa,  having  taken  a  lioiise,  called  the  Villa  Saluzzo,  at  Albaro,  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  that  city.  From  the  time  of  the  unlucky  squabble 
witli  the  surgcant-inajor  at  Pis:i,  Ids  tranquillity  had  been  considerably 
broken  in  upon,  as  well  by  t!ie  judicial  inquiries  consequent  upon  that 
event,  as  by  the  many  sinister  rumours  and  suspicious  tc>  wliicn  it  gave 
rise.  Timu'^Ii  the  wounded  man  had  recovered,  his  friends  all  vowed 
vengeance  with  the  dagger :  ami  the  sensation  which  the  affair  and  its 
various  consequences  had  produced  was, — to  Madame  Guiccioli,  more 
particularly,  from  the  situation  in  which  her  family  stood*  in  re^rd  to 
politics,— distressing  and alirmiug.  While  the  impression,  too, of  tliis 
eveut  was  still  receiit,  another  circumstance  occurred  which,  though 
comparatively  unimportant,  had  the  unlucky  effect  of  again  drawing 
the  attc.ition  i»f  the  Tuscans  to  their  new  visiters.  Duriujc:  Lord  By- 
ron*s  short  visit  to  Leghorn,  a  Swiss  servant  in  his  employ  having 

Suarrelled,  on  some  occasion,  with  the  brother  of  Madame  6uicctoli, 
rew  his  knife  upon  the  young  Count,  and  wounded  him  sligrhtiy  oo 
the  cheek.  This  affray,  happening  so  soon  after  the  other,  was  pro- 
ductive alsoof  80  much  notice  and  conversation,  that  the  Tuscan  eovem- 
ment,  in  its  horror  of  every  thing  like  disturbance,  thoug-ht  itself  railed 
upon  to  iuterfere ;  and  orders  were  accordingly  issued,  that  within  four 
days,  the  two  Counts  Gauiba,  fatlier  aud  son,  should  depart  from  Tus- 
cany. To  Lord  Byron  this  decision  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  pro* 
voking  and  disconcerting;  it  being  one  of  tiie  conditions  of  the  C>uic- 
cioli's  separation  from  her  liushand,  that  she  should  thenceforwaid 
reside  under  the  same  roof  witli  her  father.  Af\er  balancing  in  his 
mind  between  various  projects, — sometimes  tliinkingof  Geneva,  and 
sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  of  South  America, — he  at  length  decided, 
for  the  pn*s'Mit,  to  transfer  his  residence  to  Genoa. 

His  habits  of  life,  while  at  Pisa,  Iiad  but  very  little  differed,— -except 
in  tlie  new  lin?  of  society  into  which  his  introduction  to  Shellev*d 
friends  led  him, — from  the  usual  monotonous  routine  in  whicli,  su  sin- 
gularly for  one  of  his  desultory  (lisjKwition,  tlie  daily  course  of  hii 
existence  Iiad  now,  fttr  some  years,  Howed.  At  two,  he  uaually  break- 
fasted, and  at  tlirce,  or,  as  tlie  year  advanced,  four  oVlock,  tliose  per* 
sons  wlio  were  in  the  Iial)it  of  accompanying  him  in  his  rides,  c.ill«d 
upon  him.  After,  occasionally,  a  gjune  of  billianis,  he  pro<*eeded.— 
purposely  to  avoi(f  starers,  in  his  carnage, — us  far  as  the  gates  of  thf 
town,  where  his  horses  met  him.  At  first  the  route  he  chose  for  thefe 
rides  was  in  the  direction  of  the  Cascine  and  of  the  pine-forest  thtf 
reaches  towards  the  sea;  hut  Iiaving  found  a  spot  more  convenienlibr 
his  pistol  exercise  on  the  road  leadmg  from  the  Porta  alia  Spiajgia  to 
the  cast  of  the  city,  he  took  daily  thi.4  course  during  the  remainder  cif 
his  stay.  When  arrived  at  the  Podere  or  farm,  in  the  grarden  of  vhifk 
they  were  allowed  to  erect  their  target,  his  friends  and  he  dismou:itr.i« 
and  after  devotimr  about  half  an  liour  to  a  trial  of  skill  at  ihe  pisiui, 
returned,  a  little  before  sunset,  into  the  city. 

**  Lord  Byron,**  says  a  friend  who  was  somctimps  present  at  i:wir 
practisin'JT, '*  was  the  best  marksman.  Shelley,  and  WilUams,  and 
Trelawney,  often  made  as  good  shots  as  he — but  they  were  not  80Cf^ 
tain  ;  and  he,  thtmgli  his  hand  trembled  violently,  never  missed,  for  be 
calculated  on  this  vibration,  and  depended  entirely  od  hi*  eysL    Oaei 
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after  demolishing  his  mark,  he  set  up  a  slender  cane,  whose  colour, 
nearly  the  same  as  the  crravel  in  which  it  was  fixed,  might  well  have 
deceived  him,  and  at  twenty  paces  he  divided  it  with  his  bullet.  His 
joy  at  a  good  shot,  and  his  vexation  at  a  failure,  was  great — and  when 
we  met  him  on  his  return,  his  cold  salutation,  or  joyous  laugh,  told 
the  tiile  of  the  day's  success." 

For  the  first  time  since  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  now  found  himself 
tempted  to  give  dinner-parties ;  his  guests  being,  l)esides  Count  Oamba 
and  Shelley,  Mr.  Williams,  ("aptain  Medwin,  Mr.  Taafe,  and  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney ; — and  "never,"  as  his  friend  Shelley  used  to  say,  **did  he  dis- 
play himself  to  more  advantage  than  on  these  occasions ;  benig  at 
once  polite  and  cordial,  full  of  social  hilarity  and  the  most  perfect 
good-liumour;  never  diverging  into  ungraceful  merriment,  and  yet 
keeping  up  the  spirit  of  liveliness  throughout  the  evening."  About 
mithiight  his  guests  generally  left  him,  with  the  exception  of  Captain 
Medwin,  who  used  to  remain,  as  I  understand,  talking  and  drinking 
with  }iis  noble  host  till  far  into  the  morning;  and  to  the  careless,  half 
mystifying  confidences  of  these  nocturnal  sittings,  implicitly  listened 
to  and  confusedly  recollected,  we  owe  the  volume  with  which  Cap- 
tain Medwin,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  noble  poet,  favoured  toe 
world. 

On  the  subject  of  this  and  other  such  intimacies  formed  by  Lord 
Byron,  not  only  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  but  throughout 
his  wliole  life,  it  would  be  difRcult  to  advance  any  thing  more  judicious, 
or  more  demonstrative  of  a  true  knowledge  of  his  character,  than  is  to 
\ye  found  in  the  following  remarks  of  one  who  had  studied  him  with  her 
whole  heart, — who  had  learned  to  regard  him  with  the  eyes  of  good 
seiiise,  as  well  as  of  affection,  and  whose  strong  love,  in  short,  was 
founded  upon  a  basis  the  most  creditable  both  to  him  and  herself, — the 
l)eing  able  to  understand  him.* 

"  We  <'oniinued  in  Pisa  even  more  rigorously  to  absent  ourselves 
from  socit'ty.  However,  as  there  were  a  good  many  English  in  Pisa, 
he  could  not  avoid  becoming  acquainted  with  various  friends  of  Shelley, 
among  which  number  was  Mr.  Medwin.  They  followed  hhn  in  his 
rides,  dined  with  him,  and  felt  themselves  happy,  of  course,  in  the  ap- 
parent intimacy  in  which  they  lived  with  so  renowned  a  man;  but  not 
one  of  them  was  admitted  to  any  part  of  his  friendship,  which,  indeed, 
he  did  not  easily  accord.  He  had  a  great  aifection  for  Shelley,  and  a 
great  esteem  for  his  charactc^r  and  talents;  but  he  was  not  his  friend  in 
the  m(»st  extensiv*?  sense  of  that  word.  Sometimes,  when  speaking 
of  his  friends  and  of  friendship,  as  also  of  love,  and  of  every  other  noble 
emotion  of  the  soul,  his  expressions  might  inspiie  doubts  concerning 
his  sentiments  and  the  2:oodnes8  of  his  heart.  The  feeling  of  the 
moment  regulated  his  sf)eech,  and,  besides,  he  liked  to  play  the  part  of 
singularity — and  sometimes  worse, — more  e8|)t;cially  with  those  whom 
he  suspected  of  endeavouring  to  make  dis<"Oveiies  as  to  his  real  cha- 
racter; but  it  was  only  mean  minds  and  superficial  observers  that  could 
be  deceived  in  him.  It  was  necessary  to  consider  his  actions  to  per- 
ceive the  contradiction  they  bore  to  lus  words ;  it  was  necessary  to  be 


9-r . 

*  **  My  poor  Ziimnorman,  who  new  will  underatand  the«  ?"— «tich  wo  ths 
tourhiii^r  speech  addressed  to  Zimmerman  by  his  wife,  on  lior  deathbed,  and 
there  is  impHcd  in  tiiese  few  words  all  that  a  man  of  morbid  sensibility  muit  be  de- 
pendent for  upon  the  tender  and  self-forgetting  tolerance  of  the  womau  wkk 
whom  he  is  united^ 


■■-  -   -- 
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MSiM*' flMdi  motneDts,  durinj  which  unforeseen  and  involunun 
■itariM  tmoA  Umtu  fire  hinuelf  enEirelf  up  to  his  reeUo^;  xA    \ 
trtMover  bctetd  hun  iheii,  heL-sine  aware  or  the  stores  of  aenatbiiiij 
■ad  goodoes*  of  which  his  iioble  hean  was  full. 

■*  AmuiiK  the  aunj  <K:casioas  I  bud  of  seeiike  him  thus  overpowEred, 
I  shall  mentioa  oQt;  r^latic?  lo  hia  ft^eliogs  of  friendsliip.  A  few  dayi 
bcfom  leatini  Pisa,  we  were  one  evening  sealed  in  the  ^rd«n  of  the 
Palauo  Uaitfr-uichi.    A.  soft  mel<mcbuly  was  sprt^ad  over  bis  « 

lenani'v ;-— he  ifcalled  to  mind  the  eteuls  of  his  life ;  compared  tl 

with  his  present  eiiuaiionnnd  with  thai  which  it  inii{ht  h»ve  been  if  Ida 
affection  for  me  had  not  caused  him  to  lemaiu  in  Italy,  saying  thinp 
which  would  bare  made  earth  a  paradise  for  me,  but  that  even  then  I 
preacBtimeut  thai  I  should  lose  all  this  happiness  lormeiiled  me.  At 
tins  moment  a  servant  announced  Mr.  Hobhouse.  The  slight  shade oT 
melancholy  diffused  over  Lord  Byron's  face  gRve  insiani  place  to  Iha 
liveliest  joy;  but  it  was  so  greai,ihal  it  almost  deprived  him  of  sti^nglh. 
A  fearful  paleness  came  over  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  were  (iUed  with 
tears  as  he  embraced  his  friend.  His  emotion  was  so  great  that  he  was 
fon^  lo  sit  down. 

"  Lord  Clare's  visit  also  occasioned  him  extreme  delight.  He  bad  a 
great  affliction  for  Lord  CUre.  und  was  very  happy  during  the  short 
Tisil  that  he  paid  him  at  Leghorn.  The  day  on  wliich  they  sep»mied 
was  a  melancholy  one  for  Lord  B}TOn.  '  1  have  8  presentiment  thai  I 
shall  never  nee  him  more,'  he  sai  J,  aad  his  eyes  filled  with  tejrs.  Tbe 
aaine  nieUucholy  came  over  him  during  the  tirst  weeks  that  sut:eeeded 
lo  Lord  Clare's  departure,  wheasvej-  his  conversation  happened  to  fall 
Upon  this  friend."* 

■  "In  Pi«»i sbbiamo eontinuato nnche pill  riivroBatnente > nvere lontana  dxlla 
lodeti.  Eaaeniloai  pcro  in  Piaamolii  Ingleii  ri;li  nonpolJMcuwKridal  f^re  la 
canOKcnzB  ill  vsm  anuci  di  Shells;,  fn  i  qusll  uno  Ai  Mr.  Mcdnin.  Elssi  la 
•eeuitsvano  iil  pasaeggio,  praniavono  con  loi  e  cFrtunrnte  si  lenevano  felici 
deUft  appsrenlo  inliniitl  che  loro  accardavii  an  uomo  coil  »upcnore.  Mk  ne». 
■una  ili  lora  fu  uanieSBo  m&i  a  porta  dclla  >u>i  anucizia,  che  egli  non  ern  fsFile  ■ 
■Cconlarf.  Per  Shellay  C);li  Bveva  drjU'^fTeiionc,  e  multa  stiina  pel  auo  curat- 
lere  V  pel  ■□(>  tilento,  idb  mm  tra  mo  amiconcl  wieniione  del  »iuo  che  ai  deir* 
dare  ana  parol*  smieitio.    TalnjltaparlnndoeglidB'nMM      


Die  pure  dell'  amore,  e  di  ogai  altro  nobile  Hntimento  dfll'  aniina,  poteraiu  j 

oiiUaeorai  ht  naaoEivdeidiibbiimilMriaiiai  snuiiaBiiti,  b  aalla  bontti  del  aue 

COM.     Una  impraaaiono  momenlnnea  TfgolaTi.  i  muH  dismrsi ;  e  di   jni  «Hi 

Hi-iiip,  e  uii  omcrvatorc  BUpcrlitiato.     UiBoai'sva  rsainiiinre  W  mie  aziuni  pf  r 
H'lliTlii  in  cnrti  moint'iiii  in  mi  |ipt  una  pinrKjiuii  ■  iinprovisa  e  piu  fortp  della  aua 

ilil.'i'  ni:ilincaiiia irasparsa  aul  au<j  via,..      Kjli  ri;iiilava  eoi  ptmiiro  ali  aweni- 
"tl  drlU  iua  vita  c  faci-va  il  cnnrnnit.i  roilp  altuale  siif  ailuazionp  e  quplla 

'!•  Iliilia  L  p  Aipeva  r.wi>  c^r  nvr.>;,ii,.r'i  rpsa  ppr  mi-  In  If rra  un  pataiii«<,  tr   gii 
miw  J'llturailpreaariituiH'iitu  Ji)icrJonftaiilufelii:iliJni ■ ■ 
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Of  his  feelings  on  the  dr^aih  of  his  daughter  Allegra,  this  lady  gives 
the  following  account: — "On  t'lU*  o(!casion  also  of  the  death  of  his 
natural  daughter,  I  saw  in  his  griff  the  excess  of  paternal  tenderness. 
His  conduct  towards  this  cliild  was  always  ihist  of  a  fond  faiher;  but 
no  one  would  have  gu?ssed  from  his  expres-sioiisthjit  he  fidt  this  affec- 
tion for  hen  He  was  dreadfully  atntated  by  the  first  intelligence  of 
her  illness ;  and  when  afterward  that  of  her  death  arrived,  I  was 
obli<?ed  to  fulfil  the  melancholy  tsisk  of  communicating  it  to  him.  The 
memory  of  that  fri;^litful  moment  is  stamped  indelibly  on  my  mind. 
For  several  eveninirs  he  had  not  left  his  house ;  I  therefore  went  to 
him.  His  first  question  was  relative  to  the  courier  he  had  despattdied 
for  tidings  of  his  daugliter.  uid  whose  delay  disquieted  him.  After  a 
short  interval  of  susj>en8e,  with  every  caution  which  my  own  sorrow 
sugijested,  I  deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  the  child's  recovery.  '  I  un- 
derstand,' sail  he, — *  it  is  enough,  say  no  more.'  A  mortul  paleness 
spread  itself  over  his  face,  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  sunk  into  a 
seat.  His  look  was  fixed,  and  the  expression  such  that  I  began  to 
fear  for  his  reason;  he  did  not  shed  a  tcur,  and  his  countenance  mani- 
feste;l  so  hopeless,  so  profound,  so  sublime  a  sorrow,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment he  appeared  a  being  of  a  nature  superior  to  humanity.  He 
remaiiied  iniinoveaMe  in  the  same  attitude  for  an  hour,  and  no  con- 
solation whicli  I  endeavoured  to  afford  him  seemed  to  reach  his 
eai-s,  far  less  his  heart.  But  enough  of  this  sad  episode,  on  which  ] 
cannot  linger,  even  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  without  re- 
newintr  in  my  own  heart  the  awful  wTetchedness  of  that  day.  He 
desired  to  be  left  alone,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him.  I  found  him 
on  the  followiit§  morning  tranquillizerl,  and  with  an  expression  of 
religions  resignation  on  his  features.  'She  is  more  fortunate  than  we 
an-,'  he  said;  'besid(?s,  her  position  in  the  world  would  scarcely  have 
allowed  her  to  be  happy.  It  is  God's  will — let  us  mention  it  no  more.' 
And  from  lliat  day  he  would  never  pronounce  her  name;  but  l)ecame 
more  anxious  when  he  spoke  of  Ada, — so  much  so  as  to  disquiet  him- 
self when  the  usual  accounts  sent  him  were  for  a  post  or  two  de- 
layed."^ 

In  qufKto  mentre  un  domeAtico  annuncio  Mr.  Hobhousr.  La  legj^^ra  tinta 
di  malinconia  sparsa  aul  vino  di  Byron  fere  luogo  Kubitamente  alia  piii  viva 
gioia  ;  ma  essa  fu  cosl  forte  che  ijli  tolHe  qiia«i  le  forze.  Un  pallore  comino- 
vente  ricopersc  il  suo  volto,  e  nelP  ablrnrciare  il  kuo  ainico  i  suoi  occhi  erano 

Sieni  di  lacrimc  di  contento.  E  romozione  fu  cohI  forte  chc  egli  fu  obbligato 
i  sedersi,  KentendoKi  uiaiicare  le  forze. 
**  La  venuta  pure  di  I^ord  Clare  fu  jM-r  lui  un  epoca  di  grande  felidta.  Egli 
aiiiava  soinmamente  ImuI  Clare ^i:li  era  cokI  felice  in  quel  breve  tempo  che 
paiiMo  presso  di  lui  a  Livornu,  e  il  ^it^rno  in  cui  ni  nepararono  fu  un  giomo  di 
grande  triHtezza  per  I/onl  iJ^ron.  *  lo  ho  il  preBsentiniento  che  non  lo  vedro  piiV 
diceva  Ci^li ;  e  i  tiuoi  ooclit  hi  riciupiriino  di  lacrinie ;  e  in  queHto  stato  I'ho 
vc*duto  {ler  varii  scttitn;iMle  dop  >  la  partenza  di  Lord  Clare,  ogni  qual  volta  il 
diacorso  cmleNa  Ropra  di  co'.Ii'kIo  il  huo  ainico." 

•  "  Ncir  oti;u>ioi»e  pure  drlla  uiorire  tlolla  sua  fi^lia  naturale  io  ho  veduto 
nel  »uo  dolorc  tiUtocio  che  vi  v  di  piu  i>rf)fondo  nella  tenerezza  patema.  La 
sua  condotta  verso  di  co.L^sta  fanciulla  era  Ktata  sempre  quella  del  padre  il  piik 
amorofto  ;  ma  dalle  di  lui  parole  non  si  sarebbe  ^iudicato  rhe  avesse  tanta  affe- 
cione  per  lei.  Alia  prima  notizia  dclla  di  lei  m.ilattia  esli  fu  sommamente  agi- 
tato ;  giunse  pii  la  notizia  dclla  njorte,  eti  io  dovesci  eserritare  il  tristo  uficio 
di  participarla  a  Ijord  Byron.  Quel  sensihile  memento  sar^  indeL*bile  nella 
mia  mcmoriA.    Egli  non  uiciva  da  varii  giomi  la  sera :  io  andai  dunque  da  lui. 
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The  melancholy  death  of  poor  Shelley,  which  happened^  as  we 
have  seen,  also  during  this  period,  seems  to  have  aflected  Lord  Byron** 
mind  less  with  grief  for  the  actual  loss  of  his  friend,  than  with  bittar 
indignation  against  those  who  had,  through  life,  so  grossly  misiepre* 
sented  him ;  and  never,  certainly,  was  there  an  instance  mrhere  the 
supposed  absence  of  all  rehgion  in  an  individual  was  assumed  so 
eagerly  as  an  excuse  for  the  entire  absence  of  truth  and  charity  in 
judging  him.  Though  never  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Sbeuey, 
I  can  join  freely  with  those  who  most  loved  him  in  admiring  the  va- 
rious excellencies  of  his  heart  and  genius,  and  lamenting  the  too 
early  doom  that  robbed  us  of  the  mature  fruits  of  both.  His  short  life 
had  been,  like  his  poetry,  a  sort  of  bright,  erroneous  dream, — false  in 
the  general  principles  on  which  it  proceeded,  though  beautiful  and  at- 
taching in  most  of  the  details.  Had  full  time  b^n  allowed  for  the 
"  over-light"  of  his  imagination  to  have  been  tempered  down  by  the 
judgment  which,  in  him,  was  still  in  reserve,  the  world  at  large  would 
have  been  taught  to  pay  that  high  homage  to  his  genius  which  those 
only  who  saw  what  he  was  capable  of  can  now  be  expected  to  accoid 
to  it. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Cowell,  playing  a  visit  to  Lori 
Byron  at  Genoa,  was  told  by  him  that  some  friends  of  Mr.  Shellej« 
sitting  together  one  evening,  had  seen  that  gentleman,  disCinetlyv  M 
they  thought,  wsdk  into  a  little  wood  at  Lerici,  when  at  the  — g— 
moment,  as  they  afterward  discovered,  he  was  far  away,  in  quite  a 
difl'erent  direction.  **  This,"  added  Lord  Byron,  in  a  Mr*la' 
tone  of  voice,  ^  was  but  ten  days  before  poor  Shelle^^M/* 

LETTER  DIV. 

TO  MR.   MURIUIV. 

^  Genoa,  October  9tli,  18St. 
"  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  as  you  explain  it,  I  have  no  oMee» 
tion,  on  your  account,  to  omit  those  passages  in  the  new  Mystery  (which 
were  marked  in  the  half-sheet  sent  the  other  day  to  Pisa),  or  the  pas» 
sage  in  Cain ;— but  why  not  be  open,  and  say  so  at,/Snl  f  You  ali«n|J 
be  more  straight*forward  on  every  accoimt. 


La  prima  domanda  che  egli  mi  fccc  fu  relativa  al  Corriere  cbe  egli ^ 

dito  per  avere  notizie  della  sua  figlia,  e  di  cui  il  retardo  lo  inquietavaT  ^jm 
qualche  momento  di  sospensione  con  tutta  Parte  che  sapeva  sugminai  UiS 
proprio  dolore  gli  tolsi  ogni  sporanza  della  ^arizione  della  fanciuUa.  <  Ho  ia> 
teso,'  disse  egli — *  bastacobl — non  dite  di  piu* — e  un  pallore  mortale  ai  mpmxwt  id 
suo  volto ;  le  forze  gli  mancarono,  e  cadde  sopra  una  iiedia  d*appoggio.  11  MS 
sguanlo  era  fidso  e  tale  che  mi  fece  temere  per  la  sua  ragione.  E^l  fimiiM  ia 
quello  stato  d'iinmobilita  un*  ora  ;  e  ncssuaa  parola  d)  connoUzione  che  %o  p^ 
tessi  indirezzargli  pareva  ponetrare  le  sue  orecchie  non  che  il  suo  com.  {u 
basta  cosl  di  questa  trista  detenzione  nella  quale  non  posso  frnniinni  dopo 


sua  situazione  nel  mondo  non  le  avrtibbe  data  forse  feiiciti.  Uio  ha  ^uto  cod 
—-non  ne  parliamo  piii.'  E  da  quel  giomo  in  poi  non  ha  piil  roluto  pfoMit 
il  nome  di  quella  fanciulla.  Ma  v  divenuto  pii^  pensieroto  parlando  di  Adda. id 
puntodi  toniMntani  quando  ^11  ritardavaaodi  qualche  ordinaiio  la  di  j^j 
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**I  have  been  very  unwell — four  days  confined  to  mjr  bed  in*  the 
worst  inn*s  worst  room/  at  Lehci^with  a  \iolent  rheumatic  and  bilious 
attack,  constipation,  and  the  devil  knows  what : — no  physician,  except 
a  young  fellow,  who,  however,  was  kind  and  cautious,  and  that's 
enough. 

'*  At  last  I  seized  Thompson's  book  of  prescriptions  (a  donation  of 
yours],  and  physicked  myself  with  the  first  dose  I  found  in  it;  and 
after  undergoing  the  ravages  of  all  kinds  of  decoctions,  sallied  from 
bed  on  the  fifth  day  to  cross  the  Gulf  to  Sestri.  The  sea  revived  me 
instantly ;  and  I  ate  the  sailors'  cold  fish,  and  drank  a  gallon  of  coimtry 
wine,  and  got  to  Genoa  the  same  night  after  landing  at  Sestri,  and 
have  ever  since  been  keeping  well,  but  thinner,  and  with  an  occasional 
cough  towards  evening. 

**  I  am  afraid  the  Journal  is  a  bad  business,  and  won't  do ;  but  in  it 
I  am  sacrificing  mytelf  for  others — /  can  have  no  advantage  in  it.  I 
believe  the  hrothert  mnU  to  be  honest  men ;  I  am  sure  that  they  are 
poor  ones :  they  have  not  a  nap.  They  pressed  me  to  engage  in  this 
work,  and  in  an  evil  hour  I  consented.  Still  I  shall  not  repent,  if  lean 
do  them  the  least  service.  I  have  done  all  I  can  for  Leigh  Hunt  since 
he  came  here;  but  it  is  almost  useless: — his  wife  is  ill, his  six  chil- 
dren not  very  tractable,  and  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  he  himseUT 
is  a  child.  The  death  of  Shelley  left  them  totally  aground;  and  I 
coidd  not  see  them  in  such  a  state  without  using  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  what  means  were  in  my  power,  to  set  them  afloat  again. 

^  So  Douglas  Kinnaird  is  out  of  the  way !  He  was  so  the  last  time 
I  sent  hin\  a  parcel,  and  he  gives  no  previous  notice.  When  is  he  ex- 
pected again?  ^  Yours,  &c 

"  P.S.    WiU  you  say  at  once — do  you  publish  Werner  and  the 

Mystery  or  not  t    You  never  once  allude  to  them. 

^'  That  cursed  advertisement  of  Mr.  J.  Hunt  is  out  of  the  limits.    I 

did  not  lend  him  my  name  to  be  hawked  about  in  this  way. 
•  ••••• 

*'  However,  I  believe — at  least,  hope — that  after  all  you  may  be  a 
good  fellow  at  bottom,  and  it  is  on  this  presumption  that  I  now  write  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  a  poor  woman  oi  the  name  of  Yo$iy,  who  is,  or 
was,  an  author  of  yours,  as  she  says,  and  published  a  book  on  Switzer- 
land in  1816,  patronised  by  the  *  Court  and  Colonel  M^Mahon.*  But  it 
seems  that  neither  the  Court  nor  the  Colonel  could  get  over  the  por- 
tentous price  of  *  three  pounds  thirteen  and  sixpence,'  which  alarmed 
the  too  susceptible  public ;  and,  in  short,  *  the  book  died  away,'  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  poor  soul's  husband  died  too,  and  she  writes  with  the 
man  a  corpse  before  her ;  but  instead  of  addressing  the  bishop  or  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  she  hath  recourse  to  that  proscribed,  atheistical,  syllogisti- 
cal,  phlogistical  person,  myftn^  as  they  say  in  Notts.  It  is  strange 
enough,  but  the  rascaille  English,  who  calumniate  me  in  every  direction 
and  on  every  score,  whenever  they  are  in  great  distress  recur  to  me 
for  assistance.  If  I  have  had  one  example  of  this,  I  have  had  letters 
from  a  thousand,  and  as  far  as  is  in  my  power  have  tried  to  repay  good 
for  evil,  and  purchase  a  shilling's  worth  of  salvation  as  long  as  my 
pocket  can  hold  out. 

'^Now,  I  am  wiUing  to  do  what  I  can  for  this  anfortunate  persooi 
but  her  situation  and  her  wishes  (not  unreasonable,  however)  reonise 
more  than  can  be  advanced  by  one  individual  like  myself;  for  I  Mfii 
many  claims  of  the  same  kind  just  at  present,  and  also  some 
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of  debt  to  pay  in  England — God,  he  knows,  the  /otter  how  reluctantly ! 
Can  the  Lnerary  Fund  do  nothing  for  her?  By  your  interest,  which 
is  great  among  the  pious,  I  dare  say  that  something  might  be  co)iected. 
Can  you  get  any  oi  her  books  published?  Suppose  you  took  her  as 
author  in  my  place,  now  vacant  among  your  ragamuffins :  she  m  a 
moral  and  pious  person,  and  will  shine  upon  youi  shelves*  But, 
riously,  do  what  you  can  for  her/' 


LETTER  DV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Genoa,  9bre  23d,  189^ 

•*  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  parcel  of  books,  which  are  very  welcome, 
especially  Sir  Walter's  gift  of  •  Halidon  Hiii.'  You  have  sent  me  a 
copy  of  •  Werner,'  but  without  the  preface.  If  you  liave  published  it 
wilkout,  you  will  have  plunged  me  into  a  very  disagreeable  dilemma, 
because  I  shall  be  accused  of  plagiarism  from  Miss  Lee's  Germaii^s 
Tale,  whereas  I  have  fully  and  freely  acknowledged  that  the  drama  ia 
entirely  taken  from  the  story. 

**  I  return  you  the  Quarterly  Review,  uncut  and  unopened,  not  from 
disrespect,  or  disregard,  or  pique,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  readin;;  which  I 
have  some  time  disused,  as  1  tliink  the  periodical  style  of  writing 
hurtful  to  the  habits  of  the  mind  by  presenting  the  sFuperficies  of  too 
many  things  at  once.  I  do  not  know  that  it  contains  any-  thing  dis* 
agreeable  to  me — it  may  or  it  may  not ;  nor  do  I  return  it  on  account 
that  there  may  be  an  article  which  you  hinted  at  in  one  of  your  late 
letters,  but  because  I  have  left  off  reading  these  kind  of  works,  and 
should  equally  have  returned  you  any  other  number. 

**  1  am  obliged  to  take  in  one  or  two  abroad  because  solicited  to  do 
so.  The  Edinburgh  came  before  me  by  mere  chance  in  Gal'ignam^s 
picnic  sort  of  gazette,  where  he  had  inserted  a  part  of  it. 

^  Yon  will  have  received  various  lettt^rs  from  me  lately,  in  a  style 
which  I  used  with  reluctance ;  but  you  left  me  no  other  choice  by  your 
absolute  refusal  to  communicate  with  a  man  you  did  not  like  upon  the 
mere  simple  matter  of  trailsfer  of  a  few  papers  of  little  consequence 
(except  to  their  author),  and  which  could  be  of  no  moment  to  yourself, 

*^  1  hope  that  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  better  It  is  strange  that  you  wver 
alluded  to  Yoh  accident,  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  the  papers. 

••  1  am  yours,  &c.  &c 

•*  I  hope  that  you  have  a  milder  wmter  than  we  have  had  here.  We 
have  had  inundations  worthy  of  the  Trent  or  Po,  and  the  conductor 
(Franklin's)  of  my  house  was  struck  (or  supposed  to  be  stricken)  by  a 
thimderbolu  i  was  so  near  the  window  that  I  was  dazzled  nnd  my 
eyes  hurt  for  several  minutes,  and  everybody  in  the  hou^te  felt  an 
electric  shock  at  the  moment.  Madame  Guiccioli  was  frightened,  as 
you  may  suppose. 

"  I  have  tnou^t  since  that  your  bigots  would  have  *  saddled  me  with 
a  judgment'  (asThwackum  did  Square  when  he  bit  his  toufpue  in  tHik« 
ing  metaphysics),  if  any  tiling  had  happened  of  consomieaL*e.  These 
fellows  always  forget  Christ  in  their  Christianity,  ana  what  he  ssid 
when  *  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell.' 

**To^y  is  the  9tb,  and  the  lOtb  is  my  snnriving  daughlei^  billli* 
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day.  I  have  ordered,  as  a  regale,  a  muttoa  chop  and  a  bottle  of  ale« 
She  is  8ev(?n  years  old,  I  believe.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  the  day  I 
came  of  age  I  dined  on  eggs  and  bacon  and  a  buttle  of  ale  1  For  once 
in  a  way  they  are  my  favourite  dish  and  drinkable,  but  as  ncithei  of 
them  agree  with  me,  I  never  use  them  but  on  great  jubilees-^-ouce  in 
four  or  five  years  or  so. 

*'  I  see  somebody  represents  the  Hunts  and  Mrs.  Shelley  as  living  in 
my  house ;  it  is  a  falsetiood.  They  reside  at  some  distance,  and  1  do 
not  see  them  twice  in  a  month.  1  have  not  met  Mr.  Hunt  a  dozen  times 
since  1  came  to  Genoa,  or  near  it. 

**  Yours  ever,  &cJ" 


LETTER  DVL 

TO   MR.    BfURRAY. 

"  Genoa,  lObre  26°,  1822. 
^  I  had  sent  you  back  the  Quarterly  without  perusal,  having  resolved 
to  read  no  more  reviews,  ^ood,  bad,  or  indifferent :  but  *  who  can  con- 
trol his  fate  V  Galignani,  to  whom  my  English  studies  are  confined, 
has  forwarded  a  copy  of  at  least  one-half  of  it  in  his  indefatigable 
catch-penny  weekly  compilation ;  and  as,  ^  like  honour,  it  came  im- 
looked  for,*  1  have  looked  through  it.  1  must  sav  that,  upon  the  whole, 
that  is,  the  whole  of  the  half  which  I  have  read  (for  tlie  other  half  is 
to  be  the  segment  of  Galignani^s  next  week^s  circular),  it  is  extremely 
handsome,  and  any  thing  but  unkind  or  unfair.  As  1  take  the  good  in 
good  part,  I  must  not,  nor  will  not,  quarrel  with  the  bad.  What  the 
writer  says  of  Don  Juan  is  harsh,  but  it  is  inevitable.  He  must  follow, 
or  at  least  not  directly  oppose,  the  opinion  of  a  prevailing  and  yet  not 
very  firmly  seated  party.  A  review  may  and  will  direct  and  *  turn 
awry*  the  currents  of  opinion,  but  it  must  not  directly  oppose  them.  ^ 
Don  Juan  will  be  known,  by-and-by,  for  what  it  is  intended,  a  Satire  on  ' 
alni$es  of  the  present  states  of  society,  and  not  an  eulogy  of  vice.  It 
may  be  now  and  then  voluptuous: — 1  can't  help  that.  Ariosto  is 
woise;  Smollett  (see  Lord  Strutwell  in  vol.  2d  of  Roderick  Random) 
ten  times  worse ;  and  F^ielding  no  better.  No  girl  will  ever  be  seduc*ed 
by  leading  Don  Juan: — no,  no;  she  will  go  to  Little's  poems  and 
Rousseau*s  Hornam  for  that,  or  even  to  the  immaculate  De  Stael. 
They  will  encourage  her,  and  not  the  Don,  who  laughs  at  that,  and— 

and — most  other  things.    But  never  mind— «i  iral 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•*  Now,  do  you  see  what  you  and  your  friends  do  by  your  injudicious 
rudeness  t — actually  cement  a  sort  of  connexion  which  you  strove  to 
prevent,  and  which,  had  the  Hunts  proxvered,  would  not  in  all  pro- 
bability have  continued.  As  it  is,  I  will  not  quit  thein  in  their  ad- 
versity, though  it  should  cost  me  character,  fame,  money,  and  the  usual 
et  cetera, 

"  My  original  motives  I  already  explained  (in  the  letter  which  you 
thought  proper  to  show) :  they  are  the  true  ones,  and  I  abide  by  them, 
as  1  tell  you,  and  I  told  Leigh  Hunt  when  he  questioned  me  on  the 
8ubje(!t  of  that  letter.  He  was  violently  hurt,  and  never  will  forgive 
me  at  bottoin ;  but  1  can't  help  that.  I  never  meant  tu  make  a  parade 
of  it ;  but  if  he  chose  to  question  me,  I  could  only  answer  the  plain 
truth:  and  I  coafess  1  did  not  see  any  thing  in  the  letter  to  hurt  liim» 
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orian  I  nid  be  ww  *  ■  bon'  which  I  do  n*l  lanember.  Had  tbeir 
ioanal  gone  on  well,  and  I  could  hare  aided  to  make  it  better  tot 
tkan.  1  aboold  then  have  led  them,  after  my  safe  pilotage  off  a  lee 
^Ora,  to  m^e  a  prosperous  Toyat^  by  UmnadTes.  As  it  t«,  1  c«a*t) 
iad  woidd  not  if  I  conld,  leave  them  Rmoa^  the  breakers. 

**As  to  any  eommuoity  of  fpeling,  thongfai,  or  opiiiion  betwaea 
Lngh  Rant  and  me,  there  ia  hitle  or  none-  We  iam\  turcXy,  hardly 
ercr;  bvt  I  think  bim  a  good-principled  and  aUe  man,  and  niuat  do  aa 
I  voidd  be  done  by.  I  do  not  know  what  world  be  has  lived  in,  bat  1 
have  lired  in  Ibiw  or  four;  but  none  of  them  like  his  Keats  mad 
kannno  terra  inct^nita.  Alas!  poor  Sbelley!  how  we  would  have 
laagded  bad  be  liv^,  and  how  we  used  to  laugh  now  and  theji  at 
nnoos  things  which  are  ^rave  in  the  suburbs ! 

"  Yov  are  all  mistaken  about  ShcUey.  You  do  not  knoir  bow  mili^ 
how  lolerant,  how  good  he  was  in  society ;  and  as  perfect  a  gentleman 
as  rt-er  chi^mmI  »  (Iiah  mg-ruom.  u  rien  be  liked,  aiul  where  bked. 

•*!  baTe  some  thou^Uiof  iHki'i;  a  run  down  to  Naples  ^tolua,  or,  at 
most,  mm  loiii  this  spring,  aiid  '> ; :  ing,  when  I  have  studied  the  coui^ 
try,  s  F^fthand  Sixth  Canto  of  Thilde  Harold:  b«it  this  is  merej j  an 
idea  for  the  nieseni.  and  I  havr  oiher  excc-viooa  aad  -taymgen  in  my 
miad.    The  busts*  are  finished :  are  yon  worthy  of  them  1 

■Yoora,  tec 

-N.  B. 

**  P.S.  Mrs.  Shelley  is  residing  with  the  Hmils  at  aoaae  djstane« 
fiom  nie.  1  see  them  rer^  nrldom.  and  geoeral!y  tm  aeemmt  of  their 
busiDes*.     Mrs.  Shelley,  f  brlie*e,  will  go  to  Ei^tad  in  the  i^Hin^. 

"Couui  Gamba>  family,  the  fatlier  and  mother  aad  dang^tter,  am 
rending  with  me  by  Mr.  Hill  (die  minialeT's)  leeiMBBMdMion,  aa  s 
safer  asylum  Irom  the  pohiicAl  persecutions  Iban  dwy  eoM  ham  in 
another  residente ;  bui  they  oroufiy  one  part  of  a  large  banat,  and  I 
the  other,  and  our  establishments  are  quite  separate.  •/ 

"Since  I  hare  lead  tbeQuarterly.  I  ahall  erase  iwoorlhrnepnaaageJj 
in  the  taiter  six  or  seten  nnu^  in  which  I  bad  Ughllr  amked  oval 
two  or  three  of  your  authors ;  bin  ]  will  not  return  anl  lisr  good.  |/ 
liked  what  I  rvud  of  the  article  mui^  » i 

"  ^:  •*'  ***""  ''  "'""^  Witiy  ibe  paMisber  of  the  new  CanfM  ;  with 
what  proapeets  of  suci-esa  I  Know  not,  nor  does  ii  Terv  much  mntter, 
as  far  as  !  am  concerned  ;  bui  ]  hope  ih-t  it  iii.iv  bt-  of  iisi*  lo  Iiliii.  for 


he  is  a  sliiT.   : 


lUirhi  U'.      1  -n.-.t  >,.■:  :\-  i,l-»ill  for  liei-Jinuig 


Ihr,-^  hiin  Ired  fraii,->.     R,-.-oiiin„>.i. 
Fund,  or  lojoriie  beiievoleiu-e  «ii:i: 

•  Of  thp  busl  ,-f  himwif  h-  3art,-;'iii 
to  Mr.  Murr=v  :— -Thf  1.11*1  i,tf  lu^:  tj 
111*  Ut  nu-ht  1  know,  ss  iI  f  »srllv  rvitn 
"I  «sur»iju  B»nolLni'.  i-- JivnJi;::.  tf 
tuJeouil>  hke,     ll'ii  u,I  canQoibe  [.iiw 
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LETTER  DYIL 

TO  hMDY  • 

*<  Alburo,  Norember  lOib.  UWk- 
•  ••••• 

**  The  Cheralier  persisted  in  declaring  himself  an  ill-used  gftitftiawi, 
and  describing  you  as  a  kind  of  cold  Caljmsot  who  lead  astray  paoplft 
of  an  amatory  dispo8it.*on  without  giving  tnem  any  sort  of  cotnpgma* 
tion,  contentmg  yourself,  it  seems,  with  only  making  one  fool  instcsMl 
of  two,  which  IS  the  more  approved  method  of  proceeding  on  sneli  oo» 
casions.  For  my  part,  I  think  you  are  (|uite  right ;  and  be  atmred 
from  me  that  a  woman  (as  society  is  constituted  in  Epi^and)  who  giTat 
any  advantage  to  h  man  may  expect  a  lover,  but  will  sooner  or  Ittar 
find  a  tyrant ;  and  this  is  not  the  man*s  fault  eith«>r,  perhaps,  but  is  the 
necessary  and  natural  result  of  the  circumstances  of  society  whksht 
in  fact,  tyrannize  over  the  man  equally  with  the  womaUt  thai  u  to  sqTi 
if  either  of  tliem  have  any  feeling  or  honour. 

^  You  can  write  to  me  at  your  leisure  and  inclination*  I  Iwfis 
always  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  and  found  it  justificMl  by  exparisnesb 
that  a  man  and  a  woman  make  far  better  frienidsbips  tlian  can  eiial 
between  two  of  the  same  sf>x ;  but  them  with  this  cooditiony  tbal  tfasy 
never  have  made,  or  are  to  make,  love  with  each  other.  Lovers  na  « 
and,  indeed,  generally  art  enemies,  but  they  never  can  be  friends;  bs* 
cause  there  must  always  be  a  spice  of  jealousy  and  a  something  oC 
self  in  all  their  speculations. 

^  Indeed,  I  rattier  look  upon  love  altogether  as  a  sort  of  boslils 
transaction,  very  necessary  to  make  or  to  hwek  matiAies,  snd  ksM 
the  world  going,  but  by  no  means  a  sinecure  to  the  parties  oonrsniacL 

**  Now,  as  my  love-perils  are,  I  believe,  pretty  well  over,  snd  yoaa» 
by  all  a<;count8,  are  never  to  begin,  we  shall  be  the  best  friends  ima- 
ginable as  far  as  both  are  concerned,  and  with  this  advantsfSt  thai  «• 
may  both  fall  to  loving  right  and  left  through  all  our  aoquaiotanesb 
without  either  sullenness  or  sorrow  from  that  amiable  passioa  whieli 
ore  its  inseparable  attendants. 

«« Believe  me,  to.** 


LETTER  DVIIL 

TO  MB.  MOOai. 

*<  Genoa,  Febmary  SOth,  li9S« 

"MT  DKAS  TOM, 

**  I  must  again  refer  you  to  those  two  letters  addressed  to  yon  at 
Passy  before  I  read  your  speech  in  Galignani,  du:.,  and  whidi  yon  da. 
not  seem  to  have  received.* 

^  0\  Hunt  I  see  littlc^once  a  month  or  so,  and  than  on  fala  «irr 
business,  generally.    You  may  easily  suppose  that  I  know  too  ttUlaW 
Hampstead  and  his  satellites  to  have  much  commonion  or 


*  I  was  never  lucky  enough  to  rteovitr  these  two  leCleni  thos^ 
inquihea  were  made  about  tMm  at  tht  French  poat-odbe. 
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reader*  the  psuDSge  in  oni 
may  ulaim,  at  leaHi,  ihe  ii 
out  the  wliole  of  my  remonatraiicea  lo  Lord  Byron  on  the  atf^eet  w 
his  uew  liLcraiy  Mies,  iiut  a  line  did  I  ever  write  resperiiug  eitSer  lb- 
Shelley  or  Mr-  fliiiil  iiiliii  III  II  III! mil  fiillj  iiii[i  III  il.  riiiiii  liiiij^liiiiiMli  Jp 
of  my  carrespondenl,  to  lind  that  he  had  instantly,  and  a«  a  manaoT 
course,  comtnuniiiaied  lo  Ihem.  Thiit  ihU  waiit  of  retentioa  m> 
a  Tault  ill  my  noble  fnend,  I  am  not  inctiiied  lo  deny ;  but,  beiBg  aft- 
disguised,  :t  iraa  easily  guarded  against,  and,  when  guarded  agatMt. 
harmless.  Besides,  Bueh  is  the  penalty  generally  to  he  paid  fot  fnnk* 
neas  of  characler ;  and  (hey  who  could  have  flattered  themselres  ilut 
one  so  o;x;ii  ahout  his  own  affairs,  as  Lord  Byron,  would  be  much  man 
discreet  where  the  eonfideneen  of  olhtra  were  coni^med,  would  have 
had  their  own  impru<leii<:e,  not  his,  lo  blame  for  any  ii|juiy  thai  ibetr 
depeiideiire  upon  his  seorecry  had  brought  on  them. 

Tim  following  is  the  passage  which  Lord  Byron,  as  I  take  for 
granted,  showed  to  Mr.  Hum,  and  to  which  one  of  his  letters  to  mj. 
•elf  (February  20)  refers  r 

**  I  am  most  anxJouB  to  know  thnt  yon  mean  to  emerge  out  of  ibe 
Liberal.  It  grieves  me  to  urge  any  thing  su  inu^h  agHiiist  Hunt's  io- 
terest ;  but  I  should  not  hesitate  lo  use  Itte  same  lan^age  to  himseU, 
were  I  n?ar  him.  I  would,  if  1  were  you,  serve  him  in  every  possiUft 
way  but  this— 1  would  aive  him  (if  he  would  accept  of  ii)  the  profiu 
of  the  same  works,  published  separalcly— but  1  would  tiof  mix  mysetf 
up  in  tlilH  way  with  others.  I  woidd  not  berorae  B  partner  m  (his  sort 
of  miscellaneous  'pol  au/eu,'  where  the  bad  flavour  of  one  ingredient 
is  sure  to  taint  all  tlie  rnnt.  I  would  be,  if  I  were  you,  alone,  siugjc. 
handed,  and,  as  such,  invincible." 

While  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hunt,  I  ghal]  avail  nmelf  of  the  app<n-. 
tanilv  it  affords  me  of  introducing  some  portions  of  a  kiter  addressed 
to  a  triend  of  that  gcntbinaii  by  Lord  Byron,  in  consequence  of  an  ap- 
peal nude  to  the  Icelinga  of  the  latter  on  the  score  of  bia  profeased 
"  ftiendthip"  for  Mr.  Hunt.  The  avowals  he  here  makes,  are  1  own, 
■Urtling,  and  must  be  taken  with  more  than  the  uBual  allowance,  not 
only  for  the  partitmlar  mood  of  temper  or  spirits  in  which  the  letter 
'"  I,  but  for  the  influence  also  of  such  slight,  casual  piqitea 
nenW  as  mi^t  '^    -  *-"'    '  -  "^  "-'     '    " 

transit  through  his  mind,~ 

Hniniii;  IjN  friends  whom,  in  a  sunaiprniontl,  he.  ivould  h:i\ 
an  his  must  chosen  -,nid  dir^ircst. 


I.KTTKH  niX 


"  1  presume  thai  yim,  at  liMst,  kninv  rif 
could  have  no  itiiention  to  in.-Jiili  Hunt's  | 
liiinoiLrliim  for  ii;  fur  I  know  w)i;it  it  is, 
baira.ssi'd  a«  ever  he  was.  without  pcrmi 
an  hoiiotiralilc  man's  sclf-rcspei'l.  If  yin 
been  :i  w.-iililiv  in;in,  I  would  have  joiiivil 
Ihc  ii.'^Mtivc.  •  •  •      I  .'ngau'i-d  ui  thr  Jon 
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less  for  his  political  coura^,  as  well  as  regret  for  his  present  circum- 
stances :  I  did  this  in  the  nope  that  he  might,  wiUi  the  same  aid  from 
literary  friends' of  literary  contributions  ^which  is  requisite  for  all 

Journals  of  a  mixed  nature),  render  himself  independent. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  I  have  always  treated  him,  in  oar  personal  intercourse,  with  such 
scrupulous  delicacy,  that  I  have  forborne  intruding  advice,  which  I 
thouLrht  might  be  disagreeable,  lest  he  should  impute  it  to  what  if 
culled  *  taking  advantage  of  a  man^s  situation.' 

"  As  to  friendship,  it  is  a  propensity  in  which  my  genius  is  very 
limited.  I  do  not  know  the  maU  human  being,  exc^^pt  Lord  Clare,  the 
friend  of  my  infancy,  for  whom  I  feel  any  thing  that  deserves  the 
name.  All  my  others  are  men  of  the  world  friendships.  1  did  not 
even  feel  it  for  Shelley,  however  much  I  admired  and  esteemed  him; 
so  that  you  see  not  even  vanity  could  bribe  me  into  it,  for,  of  all  men, 
Shelley  thought  highest  of  my  talents, — and,  perhaps,  of  my  disposition. 

"  I  will  do  my  duty  by  my  intimates,  upon  the  principle  of  doing  as 
you  would  be  done  by.  I  have  done  so,  I  trust,  in  most  instances.  I 
may  be  pleased  with  their  conversation — rejoice  in  their  success — be 
^lad  to  do  them  service,  or  to  receive  their  counsel  and  assistance  in 
r(?turn.  But,  as  for  friends  and  friendship,  I  have  (as  I  already  said) 
named  the  only  remaining  male  for  whom  I  feel  any  thing  of  tlie  kind!, 
excepting,  perhaps,  Thomas  Moore.  I  have  had,  and  may  have  still, 
d  thousand  friends,  as  they  are  called,  in  life,  who  are  like  one's  part- 
ners in  the  waltz  of  this  world,  not  much  remembered  when  the  b«dlis 
over,  though  very  pleasant  for  the  time.  Habit,  business,  and  com- 
})aui()n.ship  in  pleasure  or  in  pain,  are  links  of  a  similar  kind,  and  the 
hdixxe  faith  in  politics  is  another.' 


fj 


LETTER  DX. 

TO  LADY  •  •  •. 

"  Genoa,  March  28th,  1823. 


"  Mr.  Hill  is  here :  I  dined  with  him  on  Saturday  before  last;  and  on' 
1"M\  \wr  his  house  at  S.  P.  d'Arena,  my  carriage  broke  down.  I  walked 
lioinf,  alK)ut  iliree  miles, — no  very  great  feat  of  pcdestrianism ;  bat 
f- iihcr  tliM  coming  out  of  hot  rooms  into  a  bleak  wind  chilled  me,  or 
the  wall.in^  up-hill  to  Albaro  heated  me,  or  something  or  other  set  me 
wroniTi  and  n(>xt  day  I  had  an  inflammatory  attack  in  the  face,  to  which 
I  have  h"en  suhj(;ct  this  winter  for  the  first  time,  and  I  suffered  a  good 
(leal  of  pain,  but  no  peril.  My  health  is  now  much  as  usual.  BIr. 
Mill  i<,  I  hclicve,  (xrcupied  with  his  diplomacy.  1  shall  give  him  your 
jius^;iiic  when  I  see  him  again. 

**  My  name,  I  see  in  the  papers,  has  been  dragged  into  the  unhappy 
rori^iiiouih  husincsM,  of  which  all  that  I  know  is  very  succinct.     Mr. 

H is  my  solicitor.     1  found  him  so  when  1  was  ten  years  old — at  my 

»n:clc'.s  dcaih — and  he  was  continued  in  the  manasemcnt  of  my  legal 
business.     \U'  asked  me, by  a  civil  epistle,  as  an  (Md  acquaintance  of 

hi*<  family,  to  be  pre««ent  at  the  marriage  of  Miss  H .     I  went  veiT 

rcliwtantly,  one  misty  morning  (for  1  had  been  up  at  two  balls  au 
ni^ht),  to  witness  the  ceremony,  which  1  could  not  very  well  Tctoe 
without  affronting  a  man  who  had  never  offended  mc.     I  saw  notloiig 

Vol.  II. — Vj  e 
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particular  in  the  marriage.  Of  course  I  could  not  know  the  prelimi 
naries,  except  from  what  he  said,  not  having  been  present  at  the  woo* 
ing,  nor  after  it,  for  I  walked  home,  and  they  went  into  the  country  as 
soon  as  thoy  had  promised  and  vowed.  Out  of  this  simple  fact  I  hear 
the  D^bats  de  Paris  has  quoted  Miss  H.  as  'autrefois  tres  li^e  avec  le 
celebre,'  &c.  &c.  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  the  celebrity,  but  beg  leaTe 
to  decline  the  liaison,  which  is  quite  untrue ;  my  liaison  was  with  the 
fathfir,  in  the  unsentimental  shape  of  long  lawyers'  bills,  througli  the 
medium  of  which  I  have  had  to  pay  him  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds 
witfiin  these  few  years.    She  was  not  pretty,  and  I  suspect  that  the 

indcfatij^able  Mr.  A was  (like  all  her  people)  more  attracted  by 

her  title  than  her  charms.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  was  present  at 
the  prologue  to  the  happy  state  of  horsewliipping  and  black  jobs,  Ace 
&c.,  but  I  could  not  foresee  that  a  man  was  to  turn  out  mad,  who  had 
gone  about  the  world  for  fifty  years,  as  competent  to  vote,  and  walk  at 
large ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  me  more  insane  than  any  other  person  going 
to  be  married. 

**  I  have  no  objection  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Marquis  Palavicini,  if 
he  wishes  it.    Lately,  I  have  gone  little  into  society,  English  or  foreign* 
for  I  had  schmi  all  that  wa«»  worth  seeing  in  the  former  before  I  left 
England,  and  at  the  time  of  life  when  1  was  more  disposed  to  like  it; 
and  of  the  latter  I  had  a  sufficiency  in  the  first  few  years  of  my  resi- 
dence in  Switzerland,  chiefly  at  Madame  de  Stael  s,  where  I  went 
sometimes,  till  I  grew  tired  of  conversazioni  and  carnivals,  with  their 
appendages;  and  the  bore  is,  that  if  you  go  once, you  are  expected  to 
be  there  daily,  or  nither  nightly.    I  went  the  round  of  the  most  noted 
soirees  at  Venice  or  elsewhere  (where  I  remained  not  any  time)  to  the 
Benzona,  and  the  Albrizzi,  and  the  Michelli,  &c,  &c.,  and  to  the  Car- 
dinals and  the  various  potentates  of  the  Legation  in  Roroagna  (that 
is,  Ravenna),  and  only  receded  for  the  sake  or  quiet  when  1  came  into 
Tuscany.    liesides,  if  I  go  into  society,  I  genenilly  get,  in  the  long 
run,  into  some  scrape  of  some  kind  or  other,  which  do  a**,  occur  in  my 
solitude.     However,  I  am  pretty  well  settled  now,  by  time  and  temper, 
which  is  so  far  lucky,  as  it  prevents  restlessness;  but, as  I  said  before, 
as  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  I  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  know  your 
friends.     He  may  be  a  sort  of  connexion  for  aught  I  know ;  for  a  Pa- 
lavicini, of  Bologna,  I  believe,  married  a  distant  relative  of  mine  half 
a  century  airo.    I  happen  to  know  tlie  fact,  as  he  and  his  spouse  had 
an  annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds  on  my  uncle's  property,  which 
ceased  at  his  demise,  though  I  recollect  hearing  they  attempted,  natu> 
rally  enough,  to  make  it  survive  him.    If  1  can  do  any  thing  for  you 
here,  or  elsewhere,  pray  order,  and  be  obeyed." 


LETTER  DXI. 

TO   mu    MOORS. 

"  Genoa,  April  2d,  1893. 

**  I  have  just  seen  some  frioufls  of  your?',  wlio  paid  mc  a  vi»it  yester 
day,  which,  in  honour  of  tliciu  j:u;i  of  you,  I  returned  to-^ay  -  n  t 
resen'e  my  bear-skin  and  icf  th,  and  paws  and  claws,  for  our  enemies. 

**l  have  also  sei'u  Tlemy  F  *  *,  lionl  H  •  •"s  son,  whom  I  had  nm 
looked  upon  since  1  left  him  a  pretty  mild  boy,  without  a  neckcloth, 
in  a  Jacket,  and  in  delicate  health,  seven  long  years  agonc,  ht  ihe  pemd 
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of  mine  eclipse — the  third,  I  believe,  as  I  have  generally  one  every 
two  or  three  years.  I  think  that  he  has  the  softest  and  most  amiable 
<\\pression  of  countenance  I  ever  saw,  and  manners  correspondent. 
If  to  those  he  can  add  hereditary  talents,  he  will  keep  the  name  of 
F  ♦  •  in  all  its  freshness  for  half  a  century  more,  I  hope.  I  speak 
from  a  transient  grlimpse — but  I  love  still  to  yield  to  such  impressions; 
for  1  have  ever  found  that  tho.*?  1  liked  longest  and  best,  I  took  to  at 
first  siuht ;  and  I  always  liked  that  boy ;  perhaps,  in  part,  from  some 
1  oscinbhince  in  the  less  fortunate  part  of  our  destinies ;  I  mean,  to 
avoid  mistakes,  his  lameness.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that  ht 
Mppt^ars  a  halting  angel,  who  has  tripped  against  a  star;  while  I  am 
Ije  Diable  Boiteux, — a  soubriquet,  which  I  marvel  that,  among  their 
various  nominis  umbra,  the  Orthodox  have  not  hit  upon* 

**  Voiir  other  allies,  whom  I  have  found  very  agreeable  personages^ 
nro  iSIilor  B  •  •  and  &pouse,  tnivelling  with  a  very  handsome  compa- 
nion, in  the  shape  ol  a  *  French  Count'  (to  use  Farquhar's  phrase  in 
till'  Beaux'  Stratagem),  who  has  all  the  air  of  a  Cupinon  d^chaini,  and 
is  one  of  tlie  few  specimens  I  have  seen  of  our  ideal  of  a  Frenchman 
hffore  the  Revolution — an  old  friend  with  a  new  face,  upon  whose  like 
I  never  thou'jht  that  we  should  look  again.  Miladi  seems  highly  lite- 
rary, to  w  hich,  and  your  honour's  acquaintance  with  the  family,  I 
ai tribute  ihc  pleasure  of  having  seen  them.  She  is  also  very  pretty^ 
evfn  in  a  morning, — a  species  of  beauty  on  which  the  sun  of  Italy 
does  not  sliine  so  frequently  as  the  chandelier.  Certainly,  English- 
^voin'Mi  wear  belter  than  their  continental  neighboiurs  of  the  same  sex. 
M  *  •  seems  very  ffood-natured,  but  is  much  tamed^  since  I  recollect 
him  in  all  tlie  tjlory  of  gems  and  snuff-boxes,  and  uniforms,  and  thea- 
tricals, and  speeches  in  our  house— *  I  mean,  of  peers'  (1  must  refer  you 
to  lN)jM' — wlio  you  do  n't  read,  and  won't  appreciate — for  that  quotation, 
w]ii»h  you  must  allow  to  be  poetical),  and  sitting  to  Stroeling,  the 
p;iiiit(  r  (d.o  you  remember  our  visit,  with  TiCckie,  to  the  German!)  to 
hv.  dcpici^Ml  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  Agincourt,  *  with  his  long  sword, 
saddle,  liridlc,  whack  fal  de,'  &e.  &e» 

**  I  liave  b»»(m  unwell — caught  a  cold  and  inflammation,  which  me- 
naced a  eontla^rration,  after  dining  uith  our  ambassador,  Monsieur 
Hili, — not  owing  lo  the  dinner,  but  my  carriage  broke  down  in  the  way 
liom  ',  and  I  had  to  walk  some  miles,  up-hill  partly,  after  hot  rooms,  in 
a  v  ry  bleak,  windy  evening,  and  over-hotted,  or  over-colded  myself. 
I  liM  vc  not  U*en  so  robustious  as  formerly,  ever  since  the  last  sununer, 
wl.;  fi  I  frll  ill  afirr  a  long  swim  in  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  have  never 
b  MM  (jiiiU'  ri;:ht  up  to  this  present  writing.  I  am  thin, — perhaps 
tliiiuKT  lli.in  yon  saw  me,  when  I  was  nearly  transparent,  in  1812, — 
•AW  \  :i:n  ol»bu^«vl  to  be  mod«'rate  of  my  mouth,  which,  nevertheless, 
wn  Tt  prevent  me  (the  gods  willin;^)  from  dining  with  your  friends  the 
d  <  V  af  er  to-morrow. 

**'riiey  Lri\c  nif  a  ver>*  cfood  account  o^  you,  and  of  your  nearly 
*  Kinpiisontd  An;reh..'  Hut  why  did  you  change  your  title  1 — you  will 
nijr  I  this  some  day.  'ITie  bigots  nre  not  to  be  conciliated;  and,  if 
tlif",  wcp',  are  tliey  worth  it  1  1  suspect  that  I  am  a  more  orthodox 
('hii>tiai  I'lan  you  are;  and,  whvjnevcr  I  see  a  real  Christian,  either 
111  [)r;i(ti(e  or  in  theory  (for  I  never  yet  found  the  man  who  could  pro- 
duce either,  wh'>n  put  to  the  prooQ,  1  am  his  disciple.  But,  till  tnen, 
I  eauMot  tr.K  kle  to  titlic-mongers, — nor  can  I  imagine  what  has  made 
(/o:(  ciriMirnii^e  yom*  Seraf)hs. 

**  1  have  be.  ji  f:ir  more  j>f  rsecuted  tha:t  you,  as  you  may  judge  by 
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my  {n^sent  decadence, — for  I  take  it  that  I  am  as  low  in  popularity 
and  bookseUing  as  any  writer  can  be.  At  least,  so  my  friends  assnra 
me — blessings  on  their  benevolence!  This  they  attribute  to  Hunt; 
but  they  are  wrong — it  must  be,  partly  at  least,  owing  to  myself; — be 
it  80.  As  to  Hunt,  I  prefer  not  having  turned  him  to  stanre  in  the 
streets  to  any  personal  honour  which  might  have  accrued  from  such 
genuine  philanthropy.  I  really  act  '^pon  principle  in  this  matter,  for 
we  have  notliing  much  in  common ;  and  I  cannot  describe  to  '^  ou  the 
despairing  sensation  of  trying  to  do  something  for  a  man  who  seems 
incapable  or  unwilling  to  do  any^  thing  further  for  himself, — at  leasts 
ta-ttie"pnFposeI  it  is  like  pmung  a  man  out  of  a  river  who  directly 
throws  himself  in  again.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  Shelley  as- 
sisted, and  had  once  actually  extricated  him.  I  have,  since  his  de- 
mise,— and  even  before,— done  what  I  could :  but  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  make  this  permanent.  I  want  Hunt  to  return  to  England,  for  which 
I  would  furnish  him  with  the  means  in  comfort ;  and  his  situation 
there,  on  the  whole,  is  bettered,  by  the  payment  of  a  p6rtion  of  his 
debts,  &c, ;  and  he  would  be  on  the  spot  to  continue  his  Journal,  oi 
Journals,  with  his  brother,  who  seems  a  sensible,  plain,  sturdy,  and  en- 
during person."  •  •  •  • 

The  new  intimacy  of  which  he  here  announces  the  commencement, 
and  which  it  was  ratify ing  to  me,  as  the  common  friend  of  all,  to  find 
that  he  had  formed,  was  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  him  during  the 
stay  of  his  noble  acquaintances  at  Genoa.  So  long,  indeed,  had  he 
persuaded  himself  that  his  countrymen  abroad  all  regarded  him  in  no 
other  light  than  as  an  outlaw  or  a  show,  that  every  new  instance  he 
met  cf  friendly  reception  from  them  was  as  much  a  surprise  as  plea- 
sure to  him ;  and  it  was  evident  that  to  his  mind  the  revival  of  English 
associations  and  habitudes  always  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  refresh* 
ment,  like  that  of  inhaling  his  native  air. 

With  the  view  of  inducing  these  friends  to  prolong  their  stay  at 
Genoa,  he  suggested  their  taking  a  pretty  villa  called  **  U  Paradiso,**  in 
the  neighboiu-hood  of  his  own,  and  accompanied  them  to  look  at  it. 
Upon  that  occasion  it  was  that,  on  the  lady  expressing  acnne  inten- 
tions of  residing  there,  he  produced  the  foUowing  impromptu,  whidi 
— but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  was  not  po  **  chary  of  his 
fame"  as  to  fear  failing  in  such  trifles — I  should  have  thought  hardly 
worth  transcribing. 

"  Beneath  •  •  •'s  eyes 

The  reclaim'd  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  from  evil ; 

But  if  the  new  Eve 

For  an  apple  should  grieve, 
Wliat  mortal  would  not  play  the  devil  t*** 

Another  copy  of  verses  addressed  by  him  to  the  same  lady,  whose 
beauty  and  talent  might  well  have  claimed  a  warmer  tribute  fiommch 
a  pen,  is  yet  too  intprr^sting  ns  des'^riptive  of  the  feeling  of  age  now 
stealing  so  prematurely  over  hini,  to  be  omitted  in  these 


*  'Rie  Genoese  wit«  had  already  applied  thif  thTefidb«i«  jest  to  hiiHriC 
Takiiiff  it  into  their  heads  that  this  rilia  (which  was  also,  I  believe,  %  Cats  S»- 
luzzo)  had  been  the  one  fixed  on  for  his  own  residence,  th^  said  **  n  DntmlD 
4  ancon  entnto  in  Paradise."    • 
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"TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  B 


1. 
"  You  have  ask'd  for  a  verse : — the  request 
In  a  rhymer  H  were  strange  to  deny, 
But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breadt. 
And  my  feelings  (its  fomitain)  are  dry. 

2. 

**  Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 

What  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well ; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  tongue* 

And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shell. 

3. 

**  I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire, 
And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead ; 
What  I  loved  I  now  merely  admire. 
And  my  heart  is  as  gray  as  my  head. 

4. 
"My  life  is  not  dated  by  years — 

There  are  momerUs  which  act  as  a  plough. 
And  there  is  not  a  furrow  appears 
But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

5. 
"  Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 
To  sing  wliat  I  gaze  on  in  vain ; 
For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 

The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 

The  following  letters,  written  during  the  stay  of  this  party  at  Genoa, 
will  be  found, — some  of  them  at  least, — not  a  little  curious. 


LETTER  DXII. 

TO  THX   KARL   OF  B  *  *. 

"AprO  5th,  1839. 

"  MT  DKAR  LORD, 

"  How  is  your  p)ut  1  or  rather,  how  are  you  t  I  return  the  Count 
•  •'s  Journal,  which  is  a  very  extraordinary  production,*  and  of  a  mosi 
melancholy  truth  in  all  that  regards  high  life  in  England.  I  Imow,  or 
knew,  personally,  most  of  the  personages  and  societies  which  he  de- 
scribes ;  and  after  reading  his  remarks  have  the  sensation  fresh  upon 
me  as  if  I  had  seen  them  yesterday.  I  would  however  plead  in  behalf 
of  some  few  exceptions,  which  I  will  mention  by-and-l^.    The  most 

*  In  another  letter  to  Lord  B  *  *  he  sajt  of  this  ffentlenian,  **  he  eenni  to 
have  all  the  qoalitiee  reqaiaite  to  have  figured  in  his  brother-in-law'a  anceetor'a 
M^moin.^ 
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singular  thing  is,  kow  he  should  have  penetrated  not  the  facU  but  the 
mystery  of  the  English  ennui,  at  two-and-twenty.  I  was  about  the 
•same  age  when  I  made  the  same  discovery,  in  almost  precisely  the 
same  circles — (for  there  is  scarcely  a  person  mentioned  whom  I  did 
not  see  nightly  or  daily,  and  was  acquainted  more  or  less  intimately 
with  most  of  them) — but  I  never  could  have  described  it  so  wcdl.  u 
Jaut  Hre  Franqais,  to  effect  this. 

^  But  he  ought  also  to  have  been  in  the  country  during  the  hunting 
season,  with  *a  select  party  of  distinguished  euests,^  as  the  papers  term 
it.  He  ought  to  have  seen  the  gentlemen  after  dinner  (on  the  hunting 
days),  and  the  soiree  ensuing  thereupon — and  the  women  looking  as  if 
they  had  hunted,  or  rather  been  hunted ;  and  I  could  have  Avished  that 
he  had  been  at  a  dinner  in  town,  whi*;h  I  recollect  at  Lord  C  •  •'s — 
small,  but  select,  and  composed  of  the  most  amusing  people.  The 
dessert  was  hardly  on  the  table,  when,  out  of  twelve  I  counted  iiv« 
4isUep;  of  that  five,  there  weie  Tiemey,  Lord  •  ♦,  and  Lord  •  ♦ — I 
forget  the  other  two,  but  they  were  either  wits  or  orators — perhajw  poets. 

"  My  residence  in  the  East  and  in  Italy  has  made  me  somewhat  in- 
dulgent of  the  siesta — but  then  they  set  regularly  about  it  in  warm 
countries,  and  perform  it  in  solitude  (or  at  most  in  a  t^te-a-t^te  with  a 
proper  companion),  and  retire  quietly  to  their  rooms  to  get  out  of  the 
sun's  way  for  an  hour  or  two. 

"  Altogether,  your  friend's  Journal  is  a  very  formidable  production. 
Alas !  our  dearly-beloved  countrymen  have  only  discoverea  that  they 
are  tired,  and  not  that  they  are  tiresome ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  com- 
munication of  the  latter  unpleasant  verity  will  not  be  better  received 
than  truths  usually  are.  I  have  read  the  whole  with  great  attention  acd 
instruction.  I  am  too  good  a  patriot  to  say  plecuiUre — at  least  I  wun*K 
say  so,  whatever  I  may  think.  I  showed  it  (I  hope  no  breach  of  con- 
fidence) to  a  young  Italian  lady  of  rank,  tres  instruite  also ;  and  who 
passes,  or  passed,  for  being  one  of  the  three  most  celebrated  belles  in 
the  district  of  Italy,  where  her  family  and  connexions  residetd  m  less 
troublesome  times  as  to  politics  (which  is  not  Genoa,  by-the-way),  and 
she  was  delighted  with  it,  and  says  that  she  has  derived  a  better  notion 
of  English  society  from  it  than  from  all  Madame  de  Stael*8  metaphy- 
sical disputations  on  the  same  subject,  in  her  work  on  the  Revolutioo. 
I  beg  that  you  will  thank  the  young  philosopher,  and  make  my  com- 
pliments to  Lady  B.  and  her  sister. 

"  Believe  me  your  very  obliged  and  faithful 

**  P.S.  There  is  a  rumour  in  letters  of  some  disturbance  or  complot 
in  the  French  Pyrenean  army — generals  suspected  or  dismissed,  and 
ministers  of  war  travelling  to  see  what 's  the  matter.  *  Marry  (as  David 
says),  tliis  hath  an  angry  favour.' 

"  Tell  Count  •  *  that  some  of  the  names  are  not  quite  intelliffible, 
especially  of  the  clubs ;  he  speaks  of  Watts — ^perhaps  he  is  right,  hut  Id 
my  time  Wcaiers  was  the  Dandy  Club,  of  which  (though  no  dandy) 
I  was  a  member,  at  the  time  too  of  its  greatest  glory,  when  BrununeU 
and  Mildmay,  Alvauley  and  Pierrepoint,  gave  the  dandy  bulls  ;  and  we 
(the  club,  that  is)  got  up  the  famous  mas']ucrade  at  Burlington  House 
and  Garden  for  Wellington.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  Mfred^  which 
was  the  most  redurchi  and  most  tiresome  of  any,  as  I  know  bv  beiofi 
a  member  of  that  too." 
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LETTER  DXIIL 

TO  THI  EARL  OF  B  *  *. 

''April  6th,  1823. 

**  It  would  be  worse  than  idle,  knowins^,  as  I  do,  the  utter  wortMess- 
ness  of  words  on  such  occasions,  in  me  to  attempt  to  express  what  I 
ought  to  feel,  and  do  feel  for  the  loss  you  have  sustained  ;*  and  I  must 
thus  dismiss  the  subject,  for  1  dare  not  trust  myseli  further  with  it  Jar 
your  sake,  or  for  my  own.  I  shall  endeavour  to  see  vou  as  soon  as  it 
may  not  appear  intrusive.  Pray  excuse  the  levity  of  my  vesterdiy^s 
scrawl— 1  little  tiiioug^t  under  what  circumstances  it  would  find  you. 

1  have  received  a  very  handsome  and  flattering' note  f.t>m  Count  *  *. 
He  must  excuse  my  apparent  rudeness  and  real  ignorance  in  replying 
to  it  in  English,  through  the  medium  of  your  kind  interpretation.  I 
would  not  on  any  account  deprive  him  of  a  production,  of  which  I 
really  think  more  than  1  have  even  ioH  thougn  you  are  good  enough 
not  to  be  dissatisfied  even  with  that ;  but  whenever  it  is  completed,  it 
would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have  a  copy — but  hatt  to  keep 
it  secret !  literary  secrets  are  like  others.  By  changing  tlie  names,  or 
at  least  omitting  several,  and  altering  the  circumstances  indicative  of 
the  writei^s  real  station  or  situation,  Uie  author  would  render  it  a  most 
amusing  publication.  His  countrymen  have  not  been  treated  either  in 
a  literary  or  personal  point  of  view  with  such  deference  in  English 
recent  works,  as  to  lay  liim  under  any  very  great  national  obligation  of 
forbearance ;  and  realhr  the  remarks  are  so  true  and  so  piquante  that 
I  cannot  bring  nwseu  to  wish  their  suppression;  though,  as  Dancie 
says,  *  He  is  my  friend,*  many  of  these  personages  '  were  my  Jriendif 
but  much  such' friends  as  Dangle  and  his  allies. 

^  I  return  you  Dr.  Parr's  letter — I  have  met  him  at  Payne  Knight's 
and  elsewhere,  and  he  did  me  the  honour  once  to  be  a  patron  of  mine« 
although  a  great  friend  of  the  other  branch  of  the  House  of  Atreus, 
and  the  Greek  teacher  (I  believe)  of  my  moral  Clytemnestra— >I  say 
moral,  because  it  is  true,  and  is  so  useful  to  the  virtuous,  that  it  enables 
them  to  do  any  thin^  without  the  aid  of  an  ^gisthus. 

^  I  beg  my  comphments  to  Lady  B.,  Miss  P.,  and  to  your  Alfred.  I 
think,  since  his  Bl^esty  of  the  same  nune,  there  has  not  been  such  a 
learned  surveyor  of  our  Saxon  society. 

**  Ever  yours  most  truly, 

-N.B. 

«  April  9th,  1893. 

"  XT  DEAR  Loan, 

•  ••••• 

**  P.S.  I  salute  Miledi,  Mademoiselle  Mama,  and  the  illustrious  Che- 
valier Count  *  *,  who,  I  hope,  will  continue  liis  history  of  *  his  own 
times.'  There  are  some  strange  coincidences  between  a  part  of  his 
rpmarks  and  a  certain  work  of  mine,  now  in  MS.  in  Englarjd  (1  do  not 
mean  the  hermetically  scaled  Memoirs,  but  a  continuation  of  certafai 

Cantos  of  a  certain  poem),  especially  in  wkat  a  man  jtay  do  in  Londoii 

■ 

*  Th0  death  of  Loid  B  *  •  '•  un,  which  had  been  kmg  ezpeete^  bat  of 
which  th«  account  had  juat  then  arrived. 
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with  impunity  while  he  is  '  ii  la  mode  ;*  which  I  think  it  well  to  state* 
that  he  may  not  suspect  me  of  taking  advantage  of  his  confidence. 
The  observations  are  very  general." 

LETTER  DXIV. 

TO  THE  KARL  OF  B  *  *. 

<"  April  14th,  1823. 
*^  I  am  trul^r  sorry  that  I  cannot  accompany  you  in  vour  ride  this 
rooming,  owmg  to  a  violent  pain  in  my  face,  arising  from  a  wart  to 
which  I  by  medical  advice  applied  a  caustic.  Whether  I  put  too  much, 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  consequence  is,  not  onlyl  have  been  put  to 
some  pain,  but  the  peccant  part  and  its  immediate  environ  are  as 
black  as  if  the  printer's  devil  nad  marked  me  for  an  author.  As  I  do 
not  wish  to  frighten  yoiu*  horses,  or  their  riders,  I  shall  postpone  wait- 
ing upon  you  until  six  o'clock,  when  I  hope  to  have  subsiaed  into  a  more 
Christianlike  resemblance  to  my  fellow-creatures.  My  infliction  has 
partially  exteuded  even  to  my  fingers,  for  on  trying  to  get  the  black 
from  off  my  upper  lip  at  least,  I  have  only  transfused  a  portion  thereof 
to  my  right  hand,  and  neither  lemon-juice  nor  eau  de  Cologne,  nor  any 
other  eau,  have  been  able  as  yet  to  redeem  it  also  from  a  more  inky 
appearance  than  is  either  proper  or  pleasant  But  ^  out,  damn'd  spot* — 
you  may  have  perceived  something  of  the  kind  yesterday,  for  on  my 
return,  I  saw  that  during  my  visit  it  had  increased,  was  inci  easing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished ;  and  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  figure  I 
must  have  cut  before  you.  At  any  rate,  1  shall  be  with  you  at  six,  Vith 
the  advantage  of  twilight. 

^  Ever  most  truly,  &c. 

"11  o'clock. 
"P.S.  I  wrote  the  above  at  three  this  morning.  1  regret  to  say  that 
the  whole  of  the  skin  of  about  an  inch  square  sSiove  my  upper  bp  has 
come  off,  so  that  I  cannot  even  shave  or  masticate,  and  1  am  equally  unfit 
to  appear  at  your  table,  and  to  partake  of  its  hospitahty.  Will  you 
therefore  pardon  me,  and  not  mistake  this  rueful  excuse  for  a  *  mak^ 
believe,^  as  you  will  soon  recognise  whenever  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  again,  and  I  will  call  the  moment  I  am,  in  the  nursery 
phrase,  ^  fit  to  be  seen.'  TeU  Lady  B.  with  my  compliments,  that  1 
am  rummaging  my  papers  for  a  MS.  worthy  of  her  acceptation.  I 
have  just  seen  the  younger  Count  Gamba,  and  as  I  cannot  prevail  on 
his  infinite  modesty  to  tsdie  the  field  without  me,  I  must  take  this  piece 
of  difiidence  on  myself  also,  and  beg  your  indulgence  for  both." 

LETTER  DXV. 

TO  THl  COUHT  •   •. 

"  Aphl  22d,  1893. 
"  Mv  dear  Count  •  •  (if  you  will  permit  me  to  address  you  so  fa- 
miliarly), you  should  be  content  with  writing  in  your  own  language, 
like  Grammont,  and  succeeding  in  London  as  nobody  has  succeeded 
since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second  and  the  records  of  Antonio 
Hamilton,  without  deviating  into  our  barbarous  language, — which  you 
understand  and  write,  however,  much  better  than  it  deserves. 
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^My  *approbatioii«'  as  3rou  aie  pleased  to  tenn  itywas  Tery  daeue^ 
but  perhaps  not  very  impartial ;  for  thou^  I  lore  injooiiiiCiyy  Idonot 
love  my  couDtrvmen— at  least,  such  as  tMv  now  are.  And  besides  the 
seduction  of  talent  and  wit  in  your  work*  I  fear  that  to  me  there  was 
tlie  attraction  of  Tengeance.  I  hare  Men  and  J^  moch  of  what  yott 
have  described  so  welL  I  hare  known  the  persons,  and  the  re- 
unions so  described— {many  of  thsniythat  is  to  say,)—- end  tbeportnits 
are  so  like  thafl  cannot  but  admire  the  painter  no  lessthan  nls  per- 
formance. 

^  But  I  am  Sony  for  you ;  for  if  you  are  so  well  acquainted  widi 
life  at  your  age,  what  will  beoDme  of  you  when  the  illusion  is  still  moire 
dissipated  t  But  nerer  mind— en  ovonl/— live  while  you  can ;  and  thai 
you  may  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  many  adTantages  of  Tontht 
talent,  and  figure,  which  3rou  poesess,  is  the  wish  of  an — Rngliiinmant 
—I  suppose, — but  it  is  no  treason;  for  my  mother  was  Scotch,  and  my 
name  and  my  family  are  both  Norman ;  and  as  for  myself^  I  am  of  do 
country.  As  for  my  *  Works,'  which  you  are  pleased  to  mention,  let 
them  go  to  the  devil,  finom  whence  (if  you  believe  many  persons)  ney 
came. 

^Ihave  the  honour  to  be  jrom*  obliged,  Ac  Ac** 

During  this  period  a  circumstance  occmied  which  shows,  most 
favouraUy  for  ttie  better  tendeiwies  of  his  nature,  how  nraeh  aUajed 
and  softened  down  his  once  angiy  feeling,  upon  the  solject  of  his  matii- 
monial  differences,  had  now  grown.  It  nasbeen  seen  that  his  daughter 
Ada,— more  especiaUy  since  his  late  loss  of  the  only  tie  of  blood  wUdi 
he  could  have  a  hope  of  attaching  to  himself^— had  become  the  food 
and  constant  object  of  his  thoughts ;  and  it  was  but  natural,  in  a  heart 
kindly  as  his  was,  that,  dwelling  thus  with  tenderness  upon  the  duU^ 
he  should  find  himself  insensibly  subdued  into  a  gentler  tone  of  feel- 
ing towards  the  mother.  A  gentleman,  whose  sister  was  known  to 
be  the  confidential  friend  of  Lad^  Bjrron,  hiqypfaiing  at  this  time  to  be 
at  Genoa,  and  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  the  boose  of  the  poet^  new 
intimates,  Lord  Byron  took  one  day  an  opportunity,  in  conversiBg  witfi 
I^ady  *  *,  to  say,  that  she  would  render  him  an  essential  iriniitMtff  jf^ 
through  the  mediation  of  this  gentleman  and  his  sister,  she  could  pro- 
cure for  him  from  Lady  Byron,  what  he  had  long  been  most  anaons 
to  possess,  a  copy  of  herpicture.  It  havingbeen  reprasented  to  Um, 
in  the  co'irse  of  the  same,  or  a  similar  conversation,  that  Lady  Byron 
was  said  by  her  friends  to  be  in  astate  of  constant  alarmlest  he  sMNild 
come  to  England  to  claim  his  daughter,  or,  in  some  other  vray,  inter- 
fere with  her,  he  professed  his  readiness  to  give  every  aasoranoe  that 
mij^ht  have  the  effect  of  calming  such  apnrehensions;  and  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  in  reference  to  both  these  snorjects,  was  sood  afler 
by  him. 


LETTER  DXVL 
TO  Tm  oomrms  or  b  *  *• 

""MaylOimi 

•*  DEAS  LADV  *  •, 

**  My  request  would  be  for  a  copy  of  the  mimatore  of  Lady  Btiriiieh 
have  seen  in  poesessionof  the  late  Lady  Noel,  aslhave  no  pi0tni% 
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orindeed  memorial  of  any  kind  o(  Lady  B.,  as  all  her  letters  were  in 
ber  own  poMeasioii  before  I  left  Kngland,  and  we  have  had  no  ooires- 
pondence  since — at  least  on  her  purt. 

"My  message,  wiih  regard  to  the  inTant,  is  simply  to  this  eflecl— 
that  in  the  event  of  Any  accident  occuning  to  ilie  mother,  and  my 
leaMining  the  survivor,  it  would  be  niy  wish  to  have  her  plans  carried 
into  effect,  both  with  regard  to  the  education  of  tlie  child,  and  the 
peiaon  or  persons  under  whose  care  Lady  B.  might  be  desirous  thdl 
die  should  be  placed.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  inlerfrre  with  her  in 
any  way  on  the  subject  during  her  life ;  and  I  presume  that  it  u-ould  be 
acme  consolation  to  her  to  know  (if  she  is  in  ill  lieHtUi,  as  I  am  given 
to  understand),  thai  in  no  case  would  any  thing'Iic  done,  as  far  as  1  aiii 
concerned,  but  in  strict  conTonnity  wim  Lady  B.'s  own  wialiea  and 
inteationft-^eft  iavthat  manner  she  thouj^t  proper. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  I^y  B.,  your  obliged,  Ac" 

Tiajt  negotiation,  of  which  I  know  not  the  results,  nor  'whether, 
indeed,  it  ever  ended  in  any,  led  naturally  and  frequently  to  coDversa- 
tions  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage, — a  topic  he  was  himself  always 
the  first  to  tun  to, — and  the  account  wtiji-li  he  then  gave,  as  well  uf 
the  circumstances  of  the  separation,  as  of  liis  own  entin'  unconscious- 
ness of  the  immediate  causes  that  provoked  It,  was,  1  find,  exactly 
such  as,  upon  every  occasion  when  the  subject  presented  itself,  he, 
with  an  air  of  sincerity  in  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  confide,  pro- 
mulgated. "Of  what  really  led  to  the  separation,"  said  he,  in  the 
course  of  oue  of  these  conversations,  "  I  declare  to  you  thai,  even  ai 
this  moment,  I  am  whollv  ignorant ;  as  Litdy  Byron  would  never  assig-n 
ber  motives,  and  has  refused  to  answer  niy  letters.  1  have  written  to 
her  repeatedly,  and  am  still  in  the  habii  uf  doing  so.  Some  of  those 
Isttera  I  have  sent,  and  otliers  I  did  n<^i,  simply  because  I  dei^paired 
of  their  doing  any  good.  Yon  may,  liunevor,  see  some  of  tlieni  if 
you  like ; — they  may  serve  to  throw  somt^  lii^ht  upon  my  feelings.." 

In  a  day  OT  two  after,  accordingly,. one  of  these  withheld  letters  was 
aent  by  him,  endoeed  in  the  following,  lo  Lady  *  *  *. 


LETTER  DXVn. 


"  .Ubaro,  May  6th,  IS23. 

"  1  send  you  the  letter  which  I  had  forgotten,  and  the  book," 
which  I  ought  lo  have  remembered.  It  coiitiiins  (the  book,  I  mean) 
some  melancholy  truths;  though  I  bt-lieve  tU;it  it  is  too  rriKle  a  work 
ever  10  huve  been  popular.  The  fiist  time  I  ever  read  it  (not  the  edi- 
tion 1  send  you, — for  1  got  it  since)  was  at  tlie  desire  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  who  was  supposed  by  the  pocd-iiaiiin'il  world  to  be  ilu'  heroine ; 
—  wliicii  she  was  not,  however,  and  was  furious  at  the  suppo-ilioii. 
Tl.is  oecurred  in  Switzerland,  in  the  summer  of  1816,  and  the  last 
season  in  which  I  ever  saw  tli;it  fchbraied  ^htsou. 

"1  have  a  request  lo  maki>  lo  my  friend  .Alfred  (since  he  has  not 
disdained  the  title),  viz,  tliat  he  woiild  condescend  to  add  a  cap  lo  the 

•  Adolpho,  tiy  M.  Bcnjnriiiii  Contlant. 
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gentleman  in  the  jacket,— it  would  complete  his  costamer-and  miooCk 
his  brow,  which  is  somewhat  too  inyeterate  a  likeness  of  the  original 
God  help  me ! 

<*  I  did  well  to  avoid  the  water-p  urty«-^w%,  is  a  mystery,  which  is 
not  less  to  be  wondered  at  than^ail  my  other  mystenes.  Tell  Bfilor 
that  I  am  deep  in  his  MS.,  and  will  do  him  justice  by  a  diligent 
perusal. 

*'  The  letter  which  I  enclose  I  was  prevented  from  sending  by  my 
despair  of  its  doing  any  good.  I  was  perfectly  sincere  when  I  wiole 
it,  and  am  so  still.  But  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  withstand  the  thousand 
provocations  on  that  subject,  which  bo^  friends  and  foes  have  for 
seven  years  been  throwing  in  the  way  of  a  man  whose  feelings  were 
once  quick,  and  whose  temper  was  never  patient.  But  'retummg 
were  as  tedious  as  go  o*er.*  I  feel  this  as  much  as  ever  Macbeth  did ; 
and  it  is  a  dreary  sensation,  which  at  least  avenges  the  real  or 
imaginary  wrongs  of  one  of  the  two  unfortunate  peisons  whom  it 
concerns. 

''But  I  am  going  to  be  gloomy;— so. 'to  bed,  to  bed.'  Goodni||^ 
— or  rather  morning.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  wish  to  avoid  society 
is,  that  I  can  never  sleep  after  it,  and  the  pleasanter  it  has  been,  tM 
less  I  rest.  ^  Ever  most  truly,  Ac  Ac^ 

I  shall  now  produce  the  enclosure  contained  in  the  above,  and  there 
are  few,  1  should  think,  of  my  readers  who  will  not  agree  with  me  Iba 
pronouncing,  that  if  ttie  author  of  the  followinff  letter  nSid  not  right  oa 
nis  side,  he  had  at  least  most  of  those  good  ^elings  which  are  found 
in  general  to  accompany  it. 


LETTER  DXVHL 

TO  LADY  BYBON. 

(To  the  cue  of  the  Hon.  Mre.  Leigh,  London.) 

*<  Pisa,  November  17th,  1891. 

^  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  '  Ada's  hair,'  which  is  veiy 
soft  and  pretty,  and  nearly  as  dark  already  &s  mine  was  at  twdfe 
years  old,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I  recollect  of  some  in  Augostn^ 
possession,  taken  at  tbAt  age.  But  it  do  n't  curl^-^wvhaps  from  its 
being  let  grow. 

^'  falso  thank  you  for  the  inscription  of  the  date  and  name,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why$— I  believe  that  they  are  the  only  two  or  three 
words  of  your  handwriting  in  my  possession.  For  your  letters  I  re- 
turned, and  except  the  two  woros,  or  rather  the  one  word,  *  Hoase 
hold,^  written  twice  in  an  old  account-book,  I  have  no  other.  I  bomt 
your  last  note,  for  two  reasons : — Istly,  it  was  written  in  a  style  not 
very  agreeable ;  and,  2dly,  I  wished  to  take  your  wend  without, docu- 
ments, which  are  the  worldly  resources  of  suspicions  people. 

'*  I  suppose  that  this  note  will  reach  you  somewhere  about  Adafls 
birthday— the  lOth  of  December,  I  believe.  She  will  then  be  riSy  fO 
that  in  about  twelve  more  I  shall  have  some  chance  of  meetinf  herf— 
pev-haiM  tfoonrr,  if  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  England  by  bushMSS  or  oChei^ 
w i.sc.  Recollect,  however,  one  thing,  either  in  distance  or  uearnen  ^- 
every  day  whic^  keeps  us  asunder  should,  after  so  long  a  periodp  nAm 


4M  NOTICES  OP  THE 

•often  OUT  mutual  feelings,  Avhich  must  always  have  one  ralhring-fniii 
as  long  as  our  child  exists,  which  1  presume  we  both  hope  will  he  laag 
after  either  of  her  parents. 

"  The  lime  which  has  elapsed  since  the  separaiion  has  been  cooa- 
dcrably  more  ihau  the  whole  brief  period  ol  our  union,  and  te  om 
much  longer  one  of  our  prior  acquaintance.  We  both  made  a  tniter 
mistake  ;  hui  now  it  is  over  and  irrevocably  so.  For,  at  ihirlj-tfane 
on  my  piirt,  and  a  few  years  less  on  yom«,  though  ii  is  no  mrf  *i- 
tended  period  of  life,  still  it  is  one  when  the  habits  and  thought  an 
generally  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  no  modificBiion ;  and  as  we  could 
not  agree  when  yoimger,  we  should  with  difficulty  do  so  now. 

"  I  say  all  this,  because  1  own  to  you  that,  notwithstanding  every 
thing,  I  considered  our  reunion  as  not  irapoesible  for  more  than  a  mi 
after  the  separation ; — but  then  1  gave  up  Ihe  hope  entirely  and  for 
ever.  But  this  very  impossibility  of  reunion  seems  to  me  at  least  i 
tesson  why,  on  all  the  few  points  of  discussion  wldch  can  arise  be- 
tween us,  we  should  preserve  the  courtesies  of  life,  and  as  much  of  iti 
kindness  as  people  wno  are  never  to  meet  may  presen-e  perhape  moie 
easily  tlian  nearer  coimexions.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  violi^at,  bat 
I  not  malignant;  for  only  freeh  provocations  can  awaken  my  resent- 
menla.  To  you,  who  are  colder  and  more  concentrated,  I  woiild  just 
hint,  that  you  may  sometimes  mistake  the  depth  of  a  cold  an^er  for 
dignity,  and  a  worae  feeling  for  duly.  I  ssaure  you  tbat  I  besrytHi 
L  lunv  (whatever  I  majr  have  done)  uo  resentment  whatever.  Remem- 
'  ber,  that  ifyov,  have  ir^jured  me  in  aughl,  this  forgiveness  is  sometliing; 
and  that,  it^l  have  injured  you,  it  is  something  more  still,  if  it  be  true, 
as  the  moralists  say,  that  the  most  offeudmg  are  the  least  forgiruw. 

"  Whether  the  offence  has  been  solely  on  my  side,  or  reciprocar,  or 
on  yours  chiefly,  I  have  ceased  to  reflect  upon  any  but  two  things, — 
viz.  that  you  are  ihe  mother  of  my  child,  and  that  we  shall  nerer  meet 
again.  1  think  if  you  also  consider  the  two  correspouding  points  with 
reference  to  myself,  it  will  be  boiler  for  all  three. 

"  No«L  Bthos." 


It  has  been  my  dan,  as  must  have  been  observed,  v     . _, 

nusrUlc  have  flmiuhed  me  with  the  means,  to  leave  the  snl^eet  ot 
Mjr  MenHHT  to  rdate  hia  own  story ;  tind  this  object,  dming  the  two  or 
three  years  of  his  Ufe  just  elapsed,  I  have  been  enabled  by  the  rich 

resources  in  my  hands,  with  but  few  interrupt  ions,  to  aiiain.  Having- 
now,  however,  reached  that  point  of  liis  caret-r  from  mIiioIi  a  new  start 
was  about  to  be  taken  by  his  excursive  spirit,  and  a  course,  glorious 


B  brief  and  fatal,  entered  uj)on, — a  moment  of  pause  may  1  _ 
permitted  while  we  look  back  through  the  last  few  years,  and  for  a 
while  dwell  upon  the  spectacle,  at  once  gnnid  and  painful,  which  his 
life  during  that  most  unbridled  period  of  his  powers  exhibited. 

In  a  state  of  unceasing  excitement,  both  of  heart  and  brain, — for 
everwaning  with  the  world's  will,  yet  living  but  in  the  world's  breath, 
— with  a  genius  taking  upon  ilself  all  shapes,  from  Jove  down  tn  Sea- 
pill,  and  a  disposition  veering  with  equal  facility  to  all  points  of  the 
mora]  compass, — not  even  the  ancient  fancy  of  ihe  exisleiiee  of  two 
souls  within  one  bosom,  would  ^eem  at  all  adequately  to  account  for 
the  varieties,  both  of  power  and  chaneter,  whii-h  the  course  of  his 
conduct  and  writings  durinc  these  fe«'  feverish  years  displayed. 
Without  going  back  so  far  as  tht-  I'omlh  Cnuto  of  Childe  Harold, 
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which  one  of  his  bitterest  and  ablest  assailants  has  [mmounced  to  be, 
**  in  point  of  execution,  the  sublimest  poetical  achievement  of  mortal 
pen,"  we  have,  in  a  similar  strain  of  strength  and  splendour,  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Dante,  Cain,  the  Mystery  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  Sardanapap 
lus, — all  produced  during  this  wonderful  period  of  his  genius.  To 
these  also  are  to  be  added  four  other  dramatic  pieces,  which,  though 
the  least  successful  of  his  compositions,  have  yet,  as  Poems,  few 
equals  in  our  literature ;  while,  m  a  more  especial  degree,  they  illus- 
trate the  versatility  of  taste  and  power  so  remarkable  in  him,  as  being 
founded,  and  to  this  very  circumstance,  perhaps,  owing  their  failure, 
on  a  severe  classic  model,  the  most  uncongenial  to  his  own  habits  and 
temperament,  and  the  most  remote  from  that  bold,  unshackled  license 
which  it  had  been  the  great  mission  of  his  genius,  throughout  the 
whole  realms  of  Mind,  to  assert. 

In  contrast  to  all  these  high-toned  strains,  and  struck  off  daring  the 
same  fertile  period,  we  find  his  Don  Juan — in  itself  an  epitome  of  all 
the  marvellous  contrarieties  of  his  character — the  Vision  of  Judgment, 
the  Translation  from  Pulci,  the  Pamphlets  on  Pope,  on  the  British  Re- 
view, on  Blackwood, — together  with  a  swarm  of  other  li^t,  humorous 
trifles,  all  flashing  forth  carelessly  from  the  same  mmd  that  was, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  personating,  with  a  port  worthy  of  such  a 
presence,  the  mighty  spirit  or  Dante,  or  following  the  dark  footsteps 
of  Skepticism  over  the  ruins  of  past  worlds,  with  Cain. 

All  this  time,  too,  while  occupied  with  these  ideal  creations,  the 
demands  upon  his  active  sympathies,  in  real  life,  were  such  as  almoel 
any  mind  but  his  own  would  have  found  sufficient  to  engross  its  everv 
thought  and  feeling.  An  amour,  not  of  that  Ught,  transient  kind  which 
**  goes  without  a  burden,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  deep-rooted  enough  to 
endure  to  the  close  of  his  days,  employed  as  restlessly  with  its  first 
hopes  and  fears  a  portion  of  this  period  as  with  the  entanglements  to 
which  it  led,  political  and  domestic,  it  embarrassed  tile  remainder. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  had  this  disturbing  passion  begun  to  calm,  when  a 
new  source  of  excitement  presented  itself  in  that  conspiracy  into  which 
he  flun^  himself  so  fearlesshr,  and  which  ended,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
in  multiplying  the  objects  of  his  sympathy  and  protection,  and  driving 
him  to  a  new  change  of  home  and  scene. 

When  we  consider  all  these  distractions  that  beset  him,  taking  into 
account  also  the  frequent  derangement  of  his  health,  and  tlie  time  and 
temper  he  must  have  thrown  awav  on  the  minute  drudgery  of  watch- 
infr  over  every  item  of  his  household  expenditure,  the  mind  is  lost  in 
almost  incredulous  astonishment  at  the  wonders  he  was  ^le  to  achieve 
under  such  circumstances — at  the  variety  and  prodigality  of  power 
with  which,  in  the  midst  of  such  interruptions  and  hindrances,  his 
*^  brij^ht  soul  broke  out  on  every  side,*^  and  not  only  held  on  its  coiu«e« 
uncloprt^ed,  through  all  these  difficulties,  but  even  extracted  out  of 
the  very  struggles  and  annoyances  it  encountered  new  nerve  for  its 
strenirth,  and  new  fuel  for  its  fire. 

While  thus  at  this  period,  more  remarkably  than  at  any  other  daring 
his  life,  the  unparalleled  versatility  of  h's  ^nius  was  unfolding  itM)^ 
those  quick,  cameleon-like  changes  of  which  his  character,  Ux%t  was 
capable,  were,  during  the  same  time,  most  vividly,  and  in  strongest  coil* 
tniKt,  drawn  out.  To  the  world,  and  more  especially  to  Engliuid^— 4he 
seine  nt  one  e  of  his  (glories  and  his  wrongs, — he  presented  himself  in  no 
of  Iter  anpect  than  that  of  a  stem,  hau«^hty  misanthrope,  self-banished 
from  the  fellowship  of  men  and,  most  of  ali,  from  that  of  KngUstimen. 
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another  feature  of  his  character,  connected  more  intimately  with  the 
bright  epoch  of  his  life  now  before  us.  Notwithstanding  his  stron^lv 
marked  prejudices  in  favour  of  rank  and  high  birth,  we  \Sive  seen  with 
what  ardour, — not  only  in  fancy  and  theory,  but  practically,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Italian  Carbonari, — ^he  embarked  his  sympathies  unresenr- 
cdly  on  the  current  of  every  popular  movement  towards  freedom. 
Though  of  the  sincerity  of  this  zeal  for  liberty  the  seal  set  upon  it  so 
solenuily  by  his  death  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt,  a  question  may 
fairly  arise  whether  that  general  love  of  excitement,  let  it  flow  from 
whatever  source  it  might,  by  which,  more  or  less,  every  pursuit  of  his 
whole  life  was  actuated,  was  not  predominant  among  the  impulses 
that  governed  him  in  this ;  and,  again,  whether  it  is  not  probable 
that,  like  Alfieri  and  other  aristocraiic  lovers  of  freedom,  he  would 
not  ultimately  have  shrunk  from  the  result  of  his  own  equalizing  doc- 
trines ;  and,  though  zealous  enough  in  lowering  those  above  his  own 
level,  rather  recoil  from  the  task  of  raising  up  those  who  were  below  it. 

With  I  '"gard  to  the  first  point,  it  may  be  conceded,  without  deduct- 
ing much  from  his  sincere  zeal  in  the  cause,  that  the  gratification  of 
liis  thirst  of  fame  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  that  supply  of  excitement  so 
neces8ar>^  to  him,  to  whet,  as  it  were,  the  edge  of  his  self- wearing 
spirit,  were  no)  the  least  of  the  attractions  and  incitements  which  a 
struggle  under  the  banners  of  Freedom  presented  to  him.  It  is  also 
but  too  certain  that,  destined  as  he  was  to  endless  disenchantment, 
from  that  singular  and  painful  union  whif  h  existed  in  his  nature  of  the 
creative  imagination  that  cadis  up  illusions,  and  the  cool,  searching 
sagacity  tliat  at  once  detects  their  hollowness,  he  could  not  long  have 
gone  on,  even  in  a  path  so  welcome  to  him,  without  finding  the  hopes 
with  which  his  fancy  had  strewed  it  withering  away  beneath  him  at 
every  step. 

In  politics,  as  in  every  other  pursuit,  his  ambition  was  to  be  among 
the  first ;  nor  would  it  have  been  from  the  want  of  a  due  appreciation 
of  all  that  is  noblest  and  most  disinterested  in  patriotism,  that  }ie 
would  ever  have  stooped  his  flight  to  any  less  worthy  aim.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  in  one  of  liis  Journals  will  be  remembered  by  the 
reader : — **  To  be  the  first  man  {not  the  Dictator),  not  the  Sylla,  but 
the  Washington,  or  Aristides,  the  leader  in  talent  and  truth,  is  to  be 
next  to  the  Divinity.**  With  such  high  and  pure  notions  of  political 
eminence  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  fastidious  as  to  the  means 
of  attaining  it ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  with  the  sort  of  vulgar  and 
Kometiines  sullied  instruments  which  all  {X)pular  leaders  must  stoop  to 
employ,  his  love  of  truth,  his  sense  of  honour,  his  impatience  of  injus- 
tice, would  have  led  him  constantly  into  such  collisions  as  must  have 
ended  in  repulsion  and  disgust;  while  the  companionship  of  those  l)e- 
neath  him,  a  tax  all  demagogues  must  pay,  would,  as  soon  as  it  had 
ceased  to  amiise  his  fancy  for  the  new  and  the  ridiculous,  have  shocked 
his  taste  and  mortified  his  pride.  The  distaste  with  which,  as  appears 
from  more  than  one  of  his  letters,  he  was  disposed  to  view  the  per- 
sonal, if  not  the  political,  attributes  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Radi(*al  party  in  England,  shows  how  unsuited  he  was  naturally  to 
mix  in  that  kind  of  popular  fellowship  which,  even  to  those  far  less 
aristocratic*  in  their  notions  and  feelings,  must  be  sufllicientlv  trying. 

Bnt,  (rven  printing  that  all  these  consequences  might  safely  be  pre- 
dicted ;is  almost  (*(;rtain  to  result  from  his  engaging  in  such  a  career* 
it  hv  no  means  the  more  necessarily  follows  that,  once  engaged,  he 
would  not  have  persevered  ia  it  consistently  and  devotedly  to  tlie  last; 
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nox  thai,  even  if  reduced  to  say,  with  Cicero,  "inl  boni  p 

he  could  not  have  bo  far  abstracted  the  principle  of  the  e    .       .  

unworthy  nupporters  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  uphold  the  one  apd  dt- 
•piae  the  otherH.  Looking  back,  indecil,  from  the  advaneed  poiu  when 
we  are  now  arrived  through  the  whole  of  his  past  caieei,  we  aaoM 
fail  to  observe,  pervading  all  its  apparent  changes  and  iaconsisUnani 
Bn  adherence  lo  the  oiiginal  bias  of  his  nature,  a  general  cnanMeacT 
in  themain,  however  shining  and  contracJiciory  the  deisiU.  whii^  lad , 
the  effect  of  preserviug,  from  first  to  last,  all  his  views  and  phadfta, 
upon  the  ereal  subjects  that  interested  him  through  life,  e— -"-"^ 
unchanged.* 

At  the  worst,  therefore,  though  allowing  that,  from  disappoioiainit 
or  disgust,  he  might  have  been  led  to  withdraw  all  pprsonal  participa- 
tion in  such  a  cause,  in  no  case  would  he  have  shown  nirDselfa  recreant 
to  its  principles;  and  though  too  proud  lo  have  ever  descended,  like 
Egalit^  into  the  ranks  of  the  people,  he  would  have  been  far  Uw  con- 
sistent to  pass,  like  Alfieri,  into  Ihoee  of  their  enemies. 

After  the  failure  of  those  hopes  with  which  he  had  eo  sangitinet; 
looked  forward  to  the  issue  of  the  lute  struggle  between  Italy  and  her 
rulers,  it  maybe  weU  conceived  what  a  relief  ii  was  to  him  to  turn  his 
eyes  to  Greece,  where  a  spirit  was  now  rising  such  as  he  had  himself 
imaged  forth  in  dreams  of  song,  but  hardly  could  have  even  dreamed 
that  he  should  live  to  see  it  realized.  His  early  Iravels  in  (hat  coun- 
try had  left  a  lasting  impressisn  on  his  mmd;  and  whenever,  as  1  have 
before  remarked,  hia  fancy  fur  a  roving  life  relumed,  it  wan  to  tha 
regions  about  the  "  blue  Olympus"  he  always  fondly-  looked  back. 
Since  his  adoption  of  Ilal^  as  a  home,  this  propensity  bad  in  a  ^reat 
degree  subsided.  In  addition  to  the  sedaloiy  effects  of  his  new  do- 
mestic lie,  there  had,  at  this  lime,  grown  upon  him  a  degree  of  inert- 
ness, or  indisposition  to  change  of  residence,  which,  in  the  instance 
of  his  departure  from  Ravenna,  was  with  some  difficulty  surmonnled. 

The  unsettled  state  of  life  he  was  from  theDceforward  tlirown  into, 
by  the  precarious  fortunes  of  those  with  whom  he  had  connected  him- 
self, conspired  wi'.h  one  or  Iwo  other  causes  to  revive  within  him  all 
his  former  love  of  change  and  adventure;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  to 
Greece,  us  offering  both  in  their  mo.st  exciting  form,  he  should  tiim 
es^rty  his  eyes,  and  at  once  kindle  with  a  desire  not  only  to  witness, 
but  perhaps  share  in,  the  present  triumphs  of  Liberty  on  those  rery 
fields  where  he  had  already  (ralhercd  for  immortality  sue*:  iricmorials 
of  her  day  lonii  p:isi. 

Among  the  causes  thai  i'oncurrcd  with  tliis  pcnlimcnl  to  ci(>icrniin(- 
him  to  Ihc  pnlcrprisi'  he  now  lurdilalcd,  not  the  leasi  powfrful, 
undoubtedly,  was  the  supposition  in  Ills  own  mind  thai  the  liie'i  tiili' 
of  his  poetical  p<ipul;nily  hail  been  fur  some  tjmo  on  the  cbh.  'Hie 
utter  faihir;  of  the  LilTrnl, — in  which,  splcmlid  ;ib  were  soiiu'  i>f  ln^i 
own  contributions  to  it,  there  were  yet  otiicrs  fmm  his  pen  b^irdiv  in 
be  distin<;uished  from  the  surrouiiilini;  dross, — conlirmcil  him  fnily  in 
the  notion  that  he  had  at  laslwcnricd  out  bis  welcome  with  the  w.ulii; 
and,  as  the  voice  of  fame  had  iH'Coinc  alnmst  a.-"  neccssarj'  to  lum  ;is 
the  air  he  breatlied,  it  was  niilt  a  proud  eiiiiseinusness  of  the  y.'t 
iHiloiichcd  reserves  of  power  wi;liin  liuii  lie  hew  saw  thai,  if  arnieil 
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at  the  end  of  one  oath  of  fame,  there  were  yet  others  for  him  to  strike 
into,  still  more  glorious. 

That  some  such  vent  for  the  resources  of  his  mind  had  long  been 
contemnlated  bv  him,  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  myself,  in  which 
it  willoe  recollected  he  says :  **  If  I  live  ten  years  longer,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  not  over  with  me.  I  do  n't  mean  in  literature,  for  that  is 
nothing;  and — ^it  may  seem  odd  enough  to  say — ^1  do  not  think  it  was 
^y  vocation.  But  you  will  see  that  I  shall  do  something, — the  times 
and  Fortune  permittiuff, — ^that,  Mike  the  cosmogony  of  the  world, 
will  puzzle  the  philosophers  of  all  ages.'  "  He  then  adds  this  but  too 
true  and  sad  prognostic :  **  But  I  doubt  whether  my  constitution  will 
hold  out." 

His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Italy,  whose  past  history  and  literature 
seemed  to  call  aloud  for  redress  of  her  present  vassalage  and  wrongs, 
would  have,  no  doubt,  led  him  to  the  same  chivalrous  self-devotion  in 
her  service,  as  he  displayed  afterward  in  that  of  Greece.  The 
disappointing  issue,  however,  of  that  brief  struggle  is  but  too  weU 
known ;  and  this  sudden  wreck  of  a  cause  so  promising  pained  him 
the  more  deeply  from  his  knowledge  of  some  of  the  brave  and  true 
hearts  embarked  in  it.  The  disgust,  indeed,  which  that  abortive 
effort  left  behind,  coupled  with  the  opinion  he  had  early  formed  of  the 
^  hereditary  bondsmen"  of  Greece,  nad  kept  him  for  some  time  in  a 
state  of  considerable  doubt  and  misgiving  as  to  their  chances  of  ev«r 
working  out  their  own  enfranchisement;  nor  was  it  till  the  spring 
of  this  year,  when,  rather  by  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  than  by 
its  actual  success,  some  confidence  had  begun  to  be  inspired  in  thte 
trustworthiness  of  the  cause,  that  he  had  nearly  made  up  his  mind  to 
devote  himself  to  its  aid.  The  only  difficulty  that  still  remained  to 
retard  or  embarrass  this  resolution  was  the  necessity  it  imposed  of  a 
temporary  separation  from  Madame  Guiccioli,  who  was  nerself,  as 
mignt  be  expected,  anxious  to  participate  his  perils,  but  whom  it  was 
impossible,  of  course,  he  could  think  of  exposing  to  the  chances  of  a 
life,  even  for  men,  so  rude. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April  he  received  a  visit  from  Mr* 
Blaauiere,  who  was  then  proceeding  on  a  special  mission  to  Greecoy 
for  the  purpose  of  procuriiur  for  the  Committee  lately  formed  in  London 
correct  information  as  to  we  state  and  prospects  of  that  country.  Il 
was  among  the  instructions  of  this  gentleman  that  he  shoiild  touch  at 
Genoa,  ai^  communicate  with  Lora  Byron ;  and  the  following  note 
will  show  how  cordially  the  noble  poet  was  disposed  to  enter  into  all 
the  (j^ectB  of  the  Committee. 


LETTER  DXIX. 

TO  MB.  BLAQUnaB. 

«AnMuro,Apifl0tfa,18S8. 
''dbab  sib, 
** I  shaU  be  delighted  to  see  you  and  your  Qieek  friend;  and  the 
sooner  the  better.    I  have  been  expecting  you  for  some  time« — ^yoa 
will  find  me  at  home.    1  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  I  feel 
interested  in  the  cause ;  and  nothing  but  the  hopes  I  entertained  of 
witnessing  the  liberation  of  Italy  itself  prevented  me  long  ago  ftom 
Vol.  U.— F  f 
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returning  to  do  what  little  I  could,  as  an  IndiTidoaly  in  that  land  whidi 
it  is  an  honour  even  to  have  visited. 

«*  Ever  yours,  tmh^, 
"NoelBi 


Soon  after  this  interview  with  their  agent,  a  more  direct  conmnmi- 
cation  on  the  subject  was  opened  between  his  lordship  and  the  Com- 
mittee itself. 


LETTER  DXX. 
TOMB.  BowmiraL 

^  Genoa,  19th  May,  183S. 


"sir. 


**  I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledgmgvour  letter,  and  the  honour 
which  the  Committee  have  done  me ; — ^I  shall  endeavour  to  dcacife 
their  confidence  by  every  means  in  my  power.  My  first  wish  is  to  go 
up  into  the  Levant  in  person,  where  I  might  be  enabled  to  adranoei 
if  not  the  cause,  at  least  the  means  of  obtaining  information  which 
the  Committee  might  be  desirous  of  acting^  upon;  and  my  former 
residence  in  the  country,  my  familiarity  with  the  Italian  numiiife 
(which  is  there  universally  spoken,  or  at  least  to  the  same  extent  as 
French  in  the  more  polished  parts  of  the  continent),  and  my  fM^  tolid 
ignorance  of  the  Romaic,  would  aflbrd  me  some  advantages  of 
experience.  To  this  project  the  only  objection  is  of  a  domeoUe 
nature,  and  I  shall  try  to  ^t  over  it; — if  I  fail  in  this,  I  mvet  do  what 
I  can  where  I  am ;  but  it  will  be  always  a  source  of  regret  to  me,  to 
think  that  1  might  perhaps  have  done  more  for  the  Qause  on  the  apot. 

'*  Our  last  information  of  Captain  Blaquiere  is  from  Ancona,  where 
he  embarked  with  a  fair  wind  for  Corfu,  on  the  15th  nlu ;  he  ta  now 
probably  at  his  destination.  My  last  letter  from  him  penonaUy  wie 
dated  Rome ;  he  had  been  refused  a  passport  throu^  the  Neiqpcditan 
territory,  and  rctumed  to  strike  up  through  Romagna  for  Ancona :  1Mb 
time,  however,  appears  to  have  been  lost  by  the  delay. 

**  The  principal  material  wanted  by  the  Greeks  appean  to  be,  ftnt» 
a  park  of  field  artillery — ^li^ht,  and  fit  for  mountain-service ;  eeooodlfi 
gunpowder;  thirdly,  hospital  or  medical  stores.  The  readiest  mod. 
of  transmission  is,  I  hear,  by  Idra,  ^dressed  to  Mr.  Negri,  the  minister. 
I  meant  to  send  up  a  certain  quantity  of  the  two  latter— -no  neat  dgrf 
— but  enough  for  an  individual  to  show  his  good  wishes  for  tne  Giesk 
success;  but  am  pausing,  because,  in  case  I  should  go  mys^,  I  csa 
take  them  with  me.  I  do  not  want  to  limit  my  own  contribution  to 
this  merely,  but  more  especially,  if  I  can  get  to  Greece  myself,  I  shosU 
devote  whatever  resources  I  can  muster  of  my  own,  to  advancing  the 
gn^it  object.  I  am  in  corresfxindence  with  Signor  Nicolas  Kanellai 
(well  known  to  Mr.  Hobhouse),  who  is  now  at  Pisa ;  but  his  latot 
advice  merely  stated,  that  the  Greeks  are  at  present  employed  m 
organizing  their  internal  government,  and  the  details  of  its  amnmiiua* 
tiou ;  this  would  seem  to  indicate  securityj  but  the  ¥rar  is  howerer  ta 
frcMii  being  terminated. 

^*  The  Turks  are  an  obstinate  racp,  as  all  former  wars  hare  pitwed 
them,  and  will  rrturn  to  the  charge  for  years  to  come,  eiven  if  beaten, 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  vriW  be.    But  in  no  case  can  the  labouia  of 
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the  Committee  be  said  to  be  in  vain,  for  in  the  event  even  of  the  Greeks 
bein^  subdued  and  dispersed,  the  funds  which  could  be  employed  in 
succouring  and  gathering  together  the  remnant,  so  as  to  alleviate  in 
part  their  distresses,  and  enable  them  to  find  or  make  a  country  (as 
so  many  emigrants  of  other  nations  have  b6en  compelled  to  do),  would 
bless  '  both  those  who  gave  and  tliose  who  took,'  as  the  bounty  both 
of  Justice  and  of  mercy.  ' 

"  With  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  brigade  (which  Mr.  Hobhouso 
hints  at  in  his  short  letter  of  this  day's  receipt,  enclosing  the  one  to 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  reply),  J  would  presume  to  suggest — ^but 
merely  as  an  opinion,  resulting  rather  from  the  melancholy  experience 
of  the  brigades  embarked  in  the  Columbian  service  than  from  any  ex- 
periment yet  fairly  tried  in  Grbbce — that  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  better  perhaps  be  directed  to  the  employment  of  ^cer$  of 
experience  than  the  enrolment  of  raw  British  soldiers,  which  latter 
are  apt  to  be  unruly,  and  not  very  serviceable,  in  irregular  warfare,  by 
the  side  of  foreigners.  A  small  body  of  good  officers,  especially 
artillery ;  an  engineer,  with  quantity  (such  as  the  Committee  might 
deem  requisite)  of  stores,  of  the  nature  which  Captain  Blaquiere  indi- 
cated as  most  wanted,  would,  I  should  conceive,  be  a  highly  useful 
accession.  Officers,  also,  who  had  previously  served  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean would  be  preferable,  as  some  knowledge  of  Italian  is  nearly 
indispensable. 

*'  It  would  also  be  as  well  that  they  should  be  aware,  that  they  are 
not  going  *  to  rough  it  on  a  beef-steak  and  bottle  of  port,' — but  that 
Greece— never,  of  late  years,  very  plentifully  stockea  for  a  men — is 
at  present  the  country  of  all  kinds  of  vrivcUums.  This  remark  may 
seem  superfluous ;  but  I  have  been  lea  to  it,  by  observing  that  many 
Jortign  officers,  Italian,  French,  and  even  Germans  (but  fewer  of  the 
IrMer),  have  returned  in  disgust,  imagining  either  that  they  were  going 
up  to  make  a  paity  of  pleasure,  or  to  emoy  full  pay,  speedy  promotion, 
and  a  very  modrmte  degree  of  duty.  They  complain,  too,  of  having 
been  ill  received  by  the  Government  or  inhabitants ;  but  numbers  of 
these  complainants  were  mere  adventurers,  attracted  by  a  hope  of 
command  and  plunder,  and  disappointed  of  both.  Those  Greeks  I 
have  seen  strenuously  deny  the  cnarge  of  inhospitality,  and  declare 
that  they  shared  their  pittance  to  the  last  crumb  with  their  foreign 
volunteers. 

^  I  need  not  suggest  to  the  Committee  the  Tery  great  advantage 
which  must  accrue  to  Great  Britafti  from  the  snocesB  of  the  GreeEi, 
and  their  probable  commercial  relations  with  England  in  conse<]uence ; 
because  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  first  object  of  the  Comnuttee  is 
ll^eir  BMAitciPATioif,  without  any  interested  views.  But  the  considera^ 
ti'^  might  weigh  with  the  English  people  in  general,  in  their  present 
pHflSion  for  every  kind  of  speculation^ — they  need  not  cross  the 
/American  seas,  ior  one  much  better  worth  their  while,  and  nearer 
home.  The  resources  even  for  an  emigrant  population,  m  the  Greek 
islands  alone,  are  rarely  to  be  paralleled;  and  the  cheamiess  of  every 
kind,  of  not  only  nectuaryy  but  humry  (tliat  is  to  scy,iii«iiry  of  na-^ 
ture\  fruits,  wine,  oil,  &c  in  a  state  of  peace,  are  far  beyond  those  of 
the  Cane,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the  other  places  of  refuge, 
which  the  English  pooulation  are  searching  for  over  the  waters. 

**  I  beg  that  the  Committee  will  command  me  in  any  and  every 
way.  If  I  am  favoured  with  any  mstnictiona,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
obey  them  to  the  letter,  whether  confonnable  to  my  own  pcivile 
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they  themselTes  being  only  a  hundred  and  (ifty  in  number,  oppoeed  to 
about  six  or  seven  thousand ;  only  eight  escaped,  and  of  them  about 
three  only  survived;  so  that  General  Normann  *  posted  his  raga- 
muffins where  they  were  well  peppered — not  three  or  the  hundred  and 
fifty  left  alive — and  they  are  for  the  town's  end  for  life.' 

"These  two  left  Greece  by  the  direction  of  the  Greeks.  When 
Churschid  Pacha  overrun  the  Morea,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  behaved 
well,  in  wishing  to  save  their  allies,  when  they  thought  that  the  game 
was  up  with  themselves.  This  was  in  September  last  (1833) :  they 
wandered  from  island  to  island,  and  got  from  Milo  to  Smyrna,  where 
the  French  consul  gave  them  a  passport,  and  a  charitable  captain  a 
passage  to  Ancona,  whence  they  got  to  Trieste,  and  were  turned  back 
Dv  the  Austnans.  They  complain  only  of  the  minister  (who  has 
alwa^  been  an  indifferent  character) ;  say  that  the  Greeks  tight  very 
well  m  their  own  way,  but  were  at  jfirtt  afraid  to  j^re  their  own  can- 
non— but  mended  with  practice. 

"  Adolphe  (the  younger)  commanded  at  Navarino  for  a  short  time ; 
the  other,  a  more  material  person,  '  the  bold  Bavarian  in  a  luckless 
hour,'  seems  chiefly  to  lament  a  fast  of  three  days  at  Argos,  and  the 
loss  of  twenty-five  paras  a  day  of  pay  in  arrear,  and  some  baggage  at 
Tripolitza ;  but  takes  his  wounds,  and  marches,  and  battles  in  very  ^ood 
part  Both  are  very  simple,  full  of  naivete,  and  quite  unpretendmf : 
they  say  the  foreignera  quarrelled  among  themselves,  particularly  the 
French  with  the  Germans,  which  product  duels. 

**  The  Greeks  accept  muskets,  but  throw  away  bayoMts^  and  will 
not  be  discinlined.  When  these  lads  saw  two  Piedmontese  regiments 
yesterday,  toey  said,  'Ah,  if  we  had  had  but  these  two,  we  shomd  have 
cleared  the  Morea:'  in  that  case  the  Piedmontese  must  have  behaved 
better  than  they  did  against  the  Austrians.  They  seem  to  lay  great 
stress  upon  a  few  regular  troops— say  that  the  Greeks  have  arms  and 
powder  m  plenty,  but  want  victuals,  nospital  stores,  and  lint  and  linen, 
&c.  and  money,  very  much.  Altogether,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
more  practical  philoeoidiy  than  this  remnant  of  our '  puir  hill  folk*  have 
done;  they  do  not  seem  the  least  cast  down,  and  their  way  of  pre- 
senting themselves  was  as  simple  and  natural  as  could  be.  Tney  said, 
a  Dane  here  haa  told  them  that  an  Englishman,  friendly  to  the  Greek 
cause,  was  here,  and  that,  as  they  were  reduced  to  beg  their  way  home, 
they  diought  they  mi^t  as  well  begin  with  me.  I  vnite  in  haste  to 
snatch  the  post. — Beheve  me,  and  traly, 

M  Yonr  obliged,  &C. 

''P.S.  I  have,  since  I  wrote  this,  seen  them  again.  CountP.Gambm 
asked  them  to  breakfast  One  of  them  means  to  publish  his  Journal 
of  the  campaign.  The  Bavarian  wonders  a  little  that  the  Greeks  are 
not  Qoite  the  same  vrith  them  of  the  time  of  Thcmistodes  fthey  were 
not  then  very  tractable,  by-the-by),  and  at  the  difficulty  of  di 
theo;  but  he  is  a  'bonhomme'  and  a  tactician,  and  a  httle  like 
Dalgetty,  who  would  insist  upon  the  erection  of  '  a  sconce  on  the 
of  Drnmsnab,*  or  whatever  it  was^— the  otiber  seems  to  wonder  at 
nothing.** 
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LETTER  DXXn. 

TO  LADY  •  •  •  •. 

"<  May  17th,  1893. 

^  My  voyage  to  Greece  will  depend  upon  the  Greek  Committee  Qn 
Engliind)  partly,  and  partly  on  the  instructions  which  some  pefgom 
now  in  Greece  on  a  pnvata  mission  may  be  pleased  to  send  me.  I  em 
a  member,  lately  elected,  of  the  said  Committee ;  and  my  djiect  in 
going  up  would  be  to  do  any  little  good  in  my  power ;  but  «e  there  era 
some  pros  and  cons  on  the  subject,  with  regard  to  how  fer  the  inter- 
vention of  strangers  may  be  advisable,  I  know  no  more  than  I  icAl 
you :  but  we  shidl  probably  hear  something  soon  from  England  mafi. 
Greece,  which  may  be  more  decisive. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  late  person  (Lord  Londonderry),  whom  you 
hear  that  I  have  attacked,  I  can  only  say  that  a  bad  minister's  memory 
is  as  much  an  object  of  investigation  as  his  conduct  while  alive, — for 
his  measures  do  not  die  with  him  like  a  private  individoars  notions. 
He  is  matter  of  history;  and,  wherever  I  find  a  tyrant  or  a  Tillain,/ 
will  mark  htj/u  I  attacked  him  no  more  than  I  had  been  wont  to  do. 
As  to  the  Liberal, — ^it  was  a  publication  set  up  for  the  adTentege  of  a 
persecuted  author  and  a  verv  worthy  man.  But  it  was  foolish  in  me 
to  engage  in  it ;  and  so  it  has  turned  out — for  I  have  hurt  mrself 
without  doing  much  good  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  tnleiided. 

^  Do  not  defend  me — it  will  never  do — you  will  only  make  ypMrsey 
enemies. 

^  Mine  are  neither  to  be  diminished  nor  softened,  bul  they  may  be 
overthrown ;  and  there  are  events  which  may  occur  less  fanpiobable 
than  those  which  have  happened  in  our  time,  that  may  lefeiae  the 
present  state  of  tliings—notw  verrons.        •         •  •  • 

^  I  send  you  this  gossip  that  you  may  laugh  at  it,  which  Is  all  il  is 
good  for,  ifit  is  even  good  for  so  much.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  aee  you 
again ;  but  it  will  be  melancholy,  should  it  be  only  for  a  nxNnent. 

••Bver  yours. 

It  being  now  decided  that  Lord  B3ntni  should  proceed  forthwith  Is 
Greece,  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  departure  were 
One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  write  to  Mr.  Trclawney,  who  w 
Rome,  to  request  tnat  he  would  accompany  him.  **  You  must 
heard,"  he  says,  •*  that  I  am  going  to  Greece — why  do  you  not 
to  me  1  I  can  do  nothing  without  you,  and  am  exceemngily  an 
to  see  you.  Pray,  come,  for  I  am  at  last  determined  to  so  to  Gvesee; 
— it  is  the  only  place  1  was  ever  contented  in.  I  am  aenoos;  and  dU 
not  ^Tite  before,  as  I  might  have  given  you  a  Journey  for  nnthiM 
They  all  say  I  can  be  of  use  to  Greece ;  I  do  not  know  how  nor  Jb 
they ;  but,  at  all  events,  let  us  go." 

A  physician,  acquainted  witli  surgery,  beinif  considered  a  neerjsiy 
part  of  his  suite,  he  requested  of  his  own  medical  attendant  at  Gsaos, 
Doctor  Alexander,  to  provide  him  with  such  a  person;  and,  on  dw 
recommendation  of  this  gentleman.  Doctor  Bruno,  a  yanng  man  wbo 
had  just  left  the  university  with  considerable  reputation,  waa  engafed. 
Among  other  preparations  for  his  expedition,  lie  ordered  thne  spisiidid 
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helmets  to  be  made,— with  bin  never-forffotten  crest  engraved  upon 
them,^for  himself  and  the  two  friends  who  were  to  accompany  mm. 
In  this  little  circumstance,  which,  in  England  (where  the  ridiculous  is 
so  much  better  understood  than  the  heroic),  excited  some  sneers  at  the 
time,  we  have  one  of  the  many  instances  that  occur  amusiuffly  through 
his  life,  to  confirm  the  quaint  but,  as  applied  to  him,  true  observation, 
that  ^  the  child  is  father  to  the  man  :** — the'  characteristics  of  these 
two  periods  of  life  being  in  him  so  anomalously  transposed,  that  while 
the  passions  and  ripened  views  of  the  man  developed  themselves  in 
his  boyhood,  so  the  easily-pleased  fancies  and  vanities  of  the  boy  were 
for  ever  breaking  out  among  the  most  serious  moments  of  his  man- 
hood. The  same  schoolboy  whom  we  found,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  volume,  boasting  of  his  intention  to  raise,  at  some  future  time,  a 
troop  of  horse,  in  black  armour,  to  be  called  B3nron*s  Blacks,  was  now 
seen  trying  on  with  delight  his  fine  crested  helmet,  and  anticipating  the 
deeds  of  in<>ry  ^^  ^^  ^  achieve  under  its  plumes. 

At  the  end  of  May  a  letter  arrived  from  Mr.  Blaquiere,  communi- 
cating to  him  very  favourable  intelligence,  and  requesting  that  he 
would,  as  much  as  possible,  hasten  his  departure,  as  he  was  now  anx- 
iously looked  for,  and  would  be  of  the  greatest  service.  However 
encouraging  this  summons,  and  though  Lord  Byron,  thus  called  upon 
from  all  sides,  had  now  determined  to  give  freely  the  aid  which  all 
deemed  so  essential,  it  is  plain  from  his  letters  that,  in  the  cool,  saga- 
cious view  which  he  himself  took  of  the  whole  subject,  so  far  from 
agreeing  with  these  enthusiasts  in  their  high  estimate  of  his  p^srsonal 
services,  he  had  not  yet  even  been  able  to  perceive  any  definite  way 
in  which  those  services  could,  with  any  prospect  of  permanent  utility, 
be  applied. 

For  an  insight  into  the  true  state  of  his  mind  at  this  crisis,  the 
following  observations  of  one  who  watched  him  with  eyes  quickened 
by  anxiety,  will  be  found,  perhaps,  to  afford  the  clearest  and  most 
certain  clew.  **  At  this  time,**  says  the  Contessa  Guiccioli,  *'  Lord 
.  Byron  again  turned  his  thoughts  to  Greece ;  and,  excited  on  every  side 
by  a  thousand  combining  circumstances,  found  himself,  almost  before 
he  had  time  to  form  a  decision,  or  well  know  what  he  was  doing, 
obliged  to  set  out  for  that  country.  But,  notwithstanding  his  affection 
for  Uiose  reffions— notwithstanding  the  consciousness  of  his  own  moral 
energies.  Which  made  him  say  always  that  *  a  man  ought  to  do  some- 
thing more  for  society  than  write  verses' — notwithstanding  the  attrac- 
tion which  the  object  of  this  voyage  must  necessarily  have  for  his 
noble  mind,  and  that,  moreover,  he  was  resolved  to  return  to  Italy 
within  a  few  monthsr-HK>twithstandiiig  all  this,  every  person  who  was 
near  him  at  the  time  can  bear  witness  to  the  stru^le  which  his  mind 
nnderwent  (however  much  he  endeavoured  to  hi&  it),  as  the  period 
fixed  for  his  departure  approached.*** 

*  **  Fa  aUora  che  Lord  Byron  rirolBe  i  suoi  penrieri  lUa  Greda ;  •  itimolito 
poi  da  ogni  parte  per  mille  comHnazioni  egtintiovd  quaii  Mnia  averlodedKH 
eiensatapenoyobbligatodipartire  i>er  laGreda.  Ma,  non  oetante  il  rao  affeCto 
per  qoeUe  contrade, — mm  oetante  U  eentiiiiento  deUe  sue  lone  moral!  che  gfi 


noera  dire  eemore  *  che  on  oomo  i  obbligato  a  fiue  per  la  sodeti  ooalcas 
coea  di  pid  che  dei  Term,* — non  oetante  le  attiathre  che  dovera  aTorepelnobils 
■no  ammo  Pogsetto  di  qael  viaggio,— e  non  oetante  che  egli  foeee  detemiiMto 
di  ritomare  in  Italia  fra  non  moh.  meei, — pore  in  quale  combattimento  si  Irh 
il  eno  cnore  mentre  ei  arvaikxata  Pepooa  della  eoa  partensa  (sebbeni  ear- 
oocnltarlo)  ognuno  che  lo  ha  ^idnsto  alkna  jnh  dulo.** 
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In  addition  to  the  vagveness  which  this  want  of  any  defined  object 
90  DnutJBraetonly  threw  round  the  enierprise  before  hina,  he  had  also 
a  fort  of  ominoue  presculiment — nalura],  perhaps,  to  one  or  hia  I«d- 
peramcnt  under  such  circuingtajiceB~-~that  he  was  but  ruUUliDg  his 
own  doom  iii  this  expedition,  and  should  die  io  Greece.  On  tlie  en- 
ning  before  the  departure  of  his  friends,  Lord  and  Lady  B  **,  ftom 
Genoa,  he  called  upon  them  for  the  purpo!«  of  taking  leave,  and  sat 
conversing  for  some  time.  He  was  svidently  in  low  Bpirits,  and  aftet 
erpreasing  his  regret  lliat  they  should  leave  Uenoa  before  his  own  time 
of  sailing,  proceeded  to  speak  of  liis  intended  Toyage  is  a  tone  foD  of 
despondence.  "  Here,"  said  he,  '■  we  are  all  now  together — but  when. 
Mid  where,  Bhall  we  meet  again  1  I  have  a  sort  of  bodine  that  we  cec 
each  other  for  the  last  time ;  as  something  tells  me  I  shall  never  asaio 
return  from  Greece."  Having  continued  a  liiile  longer  in  this  melan- 
choly strain,  he  leaned  his  head  upon  the  arai  of  the  sofa  on  which 
they  were  sealed,  and,  burBtinginto  tears,  wept  for  some  minutes  with 
tmcontroUable  feeling.  Though  he  had  been  talking  only  with  Lady 
B  *  •,  all  who  were  present  in  the  room  observed,  and  ^vere  ailected 
by  his  emotion,  while  he  himself,  apparently  ashamed  of  liis  weakoess, 
endeavoured  to  turn  off  attention  from  it  by  some  ironical  remark, 
spoken  with  a  sort  of  hyaierica!  laugh,  upon  the  effects  of  "  ner- 

presented  to  ea<:h  of  the  party 
,  a  prat  from  Ilia  bust  by  Bar- 
tiiiiiu  ut  ajiuAEier,  anu  lu  i.aciy  u  '  ~  a  cupv  oi  liifl  Armeoiao  Grammar* 
which  had  some  manuscript  remarks  of  his  own  on  the  leaves.  In 
now  parting  with  her,  having  begged,as  a  memorial,  some  trifle  which 
she  had  worn,  the  lady  gave  him  one  of  herrings;  in  retumfiaT  which 
he  took  a  pin  from  his  breast,  containing  a  small  cameo  of  Napoleon, 
wliich  he  said  had  long  been  his  companion,  and  preseiited  it  to  her 
ladyship. 
The  next  day  Lady  B  *  *  received  from  him  the  following  note  i 

TO  THE  COUNTESS  OP  B  "  ♦. 

"  Albaro,  June  Sd,  1883. 

"  I  am  mperttitiotis,  and  have  recollected  that  memoriala  with  a 

point  are  of  less  fortunate  augury :  1  will,  therefore,  request  you  to 
M'-cept,  instead  of  the  pin,  the  inrloBrd  chain,  which  is  of  so  slight  a 
value  that  you  need  not  hesitate.  As  you  wislied  tor  something  Ti!om, 
I  cm  only  Hay,  thatit  hus  been  worn  oficner  and  longer  than  the  other. 
Ii  is  of  Vrneiian  manufacture ;  and  the  only  peculiarity  about  it  is, 
that  it  could  only  he  ohlaineil  nl,  or  from,  Venice,  At  Genoa  they  have 
unne  of  the  same  kind.  I  also  enclose  a  ring,  which  I  would  wish 
,1/frfil  to  keepi  it  is  too  large  tOKcnr;  hut  is  fonned  of  lava,  and  so 
fwr  mlaplcd  to  the  fire  of  his  yciirs  and  characier.  You  will  perhaf« 
have  [he  goodness  to  aikiiowicdee  the  receipt  of  this  note,  and  send 
l>ack  llic  pill  (for  goo'J  hrk's  sake),  which  I  shall  value  much  more 
for  luividg  been  a  night  in  your  custody. 

**  Ever  and  faithfully  your  obUged,  Ac. 

"F.S.  I  hope  your  ntrvri  ars  well  to-day,  and  will 
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In  the  mean  ttme  the  preparations  for  his  romantic  expedition  were 
in  progress.  With  the  aid  of  his  banker  and  very  sincere  friend,  Mr. 
Barry,  of  Genoa,  he  was  enabled  to  raise  the  large  sums  of  money 
necessary  for  his  supply; — 10,000  crowns  in  specie,  and  40,000  crowns 
in  bills  of  exchange,  being  the  amount  of  what  he  took  with  him,  and 
a  portion  of  this  having  l^en  raised  upon  his  furniture  and  books,  on 
wnich  Mr^Bany,  as  I  understand,  advanced  a  sum  far  beyond  their 
worth.  An  English  brig,  the  Hercules,  had  been  freighted  to  convey 
himself  and  his  suite,  which  consisted,  at  this  time,  of  Count  Gamba, 
Mr.  Trelawney,  Doctor  Bruno,  and  eight  domestics.  There  were  also 
aboard  &ve  horses,  sufficient  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  his 
own  party,  two  one-pounders  belonsing  to  his  schooner,  the  Bolivar, 
which  he  had  left  at  Genoa,  and  medicine  enough  for  the  stqpply  of  a 
thousand  men  for  a  year. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Greek  Committee  an- 
nounces lus  approaching  departure. 

LETTER  DXXin. 

TO  MB.  Bowanfo. 

«  July  7th,  1888. 
**  We  sail  on  the  13th  for  Greece. — I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bla^ 

Sniere,  too  long  for  present  transcription,  but  very  satisfactoiy.    The 
^reek  government  expects  me  without  delay. 

**  In  conformity  to  the  desires  of  Mr.  B.  and  other  correspondents 
in  Greece,  I  have  to  suggest,  with  all  deference  to  the  Committee,  that 
a  remittance  of  even  'ten  thouiond  paundi  onltf  (Mr.  B«*s  expression) 
would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Greek  Government  at  present. 
I  have  also  to  recommend  strongly  the  attempt  of  a  loan,  for  which 
there  will  be  offered  a  sufficient  security  by  deputies  now  on  their  way 
to  England.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  be  en- 
abled to  do  something  effectuaL 

**  For  my  own  part,  I  me$in  to  carry  up,  in  cash  or  credits,  above 
eight,  and  nearly  nine  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  I  am  en]d>led 
to  do  by  ftmds  I  have  in  Italy,  ana  credits  in  England.  Of  this  sum  I 
must  necessarily  reserve  a  portion  for  the  subsistence  of  myself  and 
■oite ;  the  rest  I  am  willing  to  apply  in  the  manner  which  seems  most 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  cause--having,  of  course,  some  guarantee  or 
assurance,  that  it  will  not  be  misapplied  to  any  individual  speculation. 

**  If  Iremain  in  Greece,  which  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  presumed 
probable  utility  of  my  presence  there,  and  of  the  opimonof  the  Greeks 
themselves  as  to  its  piopriety— in  short,  if  I  am  welcome  to  them,  I 
shall  continue,  during  my  residence  at  least,  to  apply  such  portions  of 
my  income,  present  and  future,  as  may  forward  the  object — ^that  is  to 
say,  what  I  can  spare  for  that  purpose.  Privations  I  can,  or  at  least 
could  once,  beap--abstiiience  I  am  accustomed  to— and,  as  to  fatiffne, 
I  was  once  a  tolerable  traveller.  What  I  may  be  now,  I  cannot  tdl— 
but  I  will  try. 

**  I  await  the  commands  of  the  Committee. — Address  to  Genoa— the 
letters  will  be  forwarded  to  me,  wherever  I  may  be,  by  my  bankers, 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Bairy.  It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  have 
had  some  more  d^bud  instnictions  before  I  went,  but  these,  of  conrset 
rest  at  the  option  of  the  Committee. 

**!  have  the  honour  to  be 

•«  Your  obedient,  Ae. 
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**  P.S.  Great  anxiety  is  expresuied  for  a  printing  pres^  and  types*  See 
I  have  not  the  time  to  provide  them,  but  recommend  thid  to  the  notice 
of  the  Committee.  I  presume  the  types  must,  partly  at  least,  be  Grtek : 
they  wish  to  publish  papers,  and  perhaps  a  Journal,  probably  in  Romaic, 
with  Italian  translations." 

All  was  now  ready;  and  on  the  13th  of  July  himself  and  Ins  whole 
party  slept  on  board  the  Hercules.  About  sunrise  the  next  momiiiff 
they  succeeded  in  clearing  the  port ;  but  there  was  little  wind,  mnS 
they  remained  in  sight  of  Genoa  the  whole  day.  The  night  was  a 
bright  moonlight,  but  the  wind  had  become  stormy  and  adrerse,  and 
they  were,  for  a  short  time,  in  serious  danger.  Lord  Byron,  who  re- 
mained on  deck  during  the  storm,  was  employed  anxiously,  with  the 
aid  of  such  of  his  suite  as  were  not  disabled  by  sea-sickness  from  help- 
ing him,  in  preventing  further  mischief  to  the  horses,  which,  haring 
bei>n  badly  secured,  had  broken  loose  and  injured  each  other,  AAer 
making  head  against  the  wind  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  captain  was 
at  la^t  obliged  to  steer  back  to  Genoa,  and  re-entered  the  port  at  six  in 
the  morning.  On  landing  again,  after  this  unpromising  commence- 
ment of  \m  voyage.  Lord  Byron  (says  Count  Gamba)  '^  smeared 
thoughtful,  and  remarked  that  he  considered  a  bad  beginning  a  uiTom'* 
able  omen." 

It  has  been  already,  I  believe,  mentioned  that,  among  the  sopexsti- 
tioiis  in  which  he  chose  to  indulge,  the  supposed  unlnckiness  of  raday, 
as  a  day  for  the  commencement  of  any  work,  was  one  by  whi^  he, 
almost  always,  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced.  Sooo  after  his 
arrival  at  Pisa,  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  happening  to  meet  him,  on 
tlie  road  from  her  house  as  she  was  herself  returning  thttlier,  and  sufK 
posing  that  he  had  been  to  make  her  a  visit,  requested  that  he  would  go 
nack  with  her.  ^  I  have  not  been  to  your  house,**  he  answerad;  **  fin>, 
just  before  I  got  to  the  door,  I  remembered  that  it  was  Friday ;  and, 
not  liking  to  make  my  first  visit  on  a  Friday,  I  turned  hseki^  It  is 
even  related  of  him  that  he  once  sent  away  a  Crenoese  tukyr  who 
brou^t  him  home  a  new  coat  on  the  same  ommons  day. 

With  all  this,  strange  to  say,  he  set  sail  for  Greece  on  a  Friday : — 
and  though,  by  those  who  have  any  leaning  to  this  snpeistitioiis  fancy, 
the  result  may  be  thought  but  too  sadly  confirmatory  of  the  omen,  itii 
plain  that  either  the  iiSfluence  of  the  superstition  over  his  own  mlmA 
was  slight,  or,  in  the  excitement  of  self-aevotion  under  which  he  now 
acted,  was  forgotten.  In  truth,  notwithstanding hisenoonragingapesdi 
to  Count  Gamba,  the  forewarning  he  nowfeltof  hisappioarainf  doon 
seems  to  have  been  far  too  deep  and  serious  to  need  the  aid  of  any 
such  accessory.  Having  expressed  a  wish,  on  relandinff,  to  Tint  m 
own  palace,  which  he  h^  leh  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Bany  Suring  his  ^ 
sence,  and  from  which  Madame  Guiccloli  had  early  taat  morninf  d^• 
parted,  he  now  proceeded  thither,  accompanied  by  domit  (lamhaaiQaB. 
**  His  conversation,*'  says  this  gentleman,  **  was  somewhat  melanehoiy 
on  our  way  to  Albaro:  he  spoke  much  of  his  past  life,  and  of  the  oih 
certainty  of  the  future.  '  Where,*  said  he,  *  snail  we  be  in  a  yearf- 
**  It  looked,**  adds  his  friend),  **  like  a  melancholy  fordx>ding  ;  fiyr,oote 
same  day,  of  the  same  month,  in  the  next  year,  he  was  canied  to  d» 
tomb  of  his  ancestors.** 

It  took  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  to  repair  the  damages  of  tbor 
vessel ;  and  the  greater  part  of  this  mterval  was  pnased  by  Laid  By* 
ron,  in  company  with  Mr.  Barry,  at  some  gardens  near  the  city.    Hsie 
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)ii8  convereatiODy  as  this  gentleman  informs  me,  took  the  same  gloomy 
turn.  That  he  Lad  not  &ed  to  go  to  England,  in  preference,  seemed 
one  of  his  deep  regrets ;  and  so  hopeless  were  the  views  he  expressed 
of  the  whole  enterprise  before  him,  that,  as  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Barry, 
nothing  but  a  devoted  sense  of  duty  and  honour  could  have  determined 
him  to  persist  in  it. 

In  the  eveninff  of  that  day  they  set  sail ; — and  now,  fairly  launched 
in  the  cause,  and  disengag^  as  it  were,  from  his  former  state  of  ex* 
istence,  the  natural  power  of  his  spirit  to  shake  off  pressure,  whether 
from  within  or  without,  began  instantly  to  display  itself.  According 
to  the  report  of  one  of  his  fellow-voyagers,  though  so  clouded  while 
on  shore,  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself,  once  more,  bounding  over  the 
waters,  than  all  the  light  and  life  of  his  better  nature  shone  forth.  In 
the  breeze  that  now  bore  him  towards  his  beloved  Greece,  the  voice 
of  his  youth  seemed  again  to  speak.  Before  the  titles  of  hero,  of 
benefactor,  to  which  he  now  aspired,  that  of  poet,  however  [ure-emi- 
nent,  faded  into  nothing.  His  love  of  (reeaom,  his  generosi^,  his 
tliirst  for  the  new  and  adventurous, — all  were  reawakened ;  and  even 
the  bodiufls  that  still  lingered  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  but  made  the 
course  before  him  more  precious  from  his  consciousness  of  its  brovity, 
and  from  the  high  and  self-ennobling  resolution  he  had  now  taken  to 
turn  what  yet  remained  of  it  gloriously  to  account. 

**  Parte,  e  porta  un  desio  d*etema  ed  alma 
Gloria  cbe  a  nobil  cuor  e  sferza  e  sprone ; 
A  magnanime  imprese  intenta  ha  Palma, 
Ed  insoliU  cost  oprar  dispone. 
Gir  fra  i  nemici — ivi  o  cipre$»o  o  palma 
Acquistar.** 

After  a  passage  of  ^ye  days  they  reached  Leghorn,  at  which  plaee 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  touch,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  botrd 
a  supply  of  gunpowder,  and  other  English  goods,  not  to  be  had  else- 
where. 

It  would  have  been  the  wish  of  Lord  Byron,  in  the  new  path  he  had 
now  marked  out  for  himself^  to  disconnect  from  his  name,  if  pomble, 
all  those  poetical  associations,  which,  by  throwing  a  character  of  ro- 
mance over  the  step  he  was  now  taking,  mi^t  have  a  tendency,  as  be 
feared,  to  impair  its  practical  utility;  and  it  is,  peihaps,  hardly  sajring 
too  much  lor  his  sincere  seal  in  the  cause  to  assert,  that  he  would  wi£ 
lingly  at  this  moment  have  sacrificed  his  whole  fame,  as  poet,  for  even 
the  prospect  of  an  equivalent  renown,  as  philanthropist  and  liberator. 
How  vam,  however,  was  the  thought  that  he  could  thus  supersede  hk 
own  glory,  or  cause  the  fame  of  the  lyre  to  be  forgotten  in  that  of  the 
Hworu,  was  made  manifest  to  him  by  a  mark  of  homage  which 
reached  him,  while  at  Leghorn,  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  only  two 
men  of  tha  age  who  could  contend  with  him  in  the  universality  of  his 
literary  fame. 

Already,  as  has  been  seen,  an  exchange  of  courtesies,  founded  upon 
mutual  admiration,  had  taken  place  between  Lord  Byron  and  the  great 
poet  of  Germany,  Goethe.  Of  this  intercourse  between  two  such  ii|so» 
—the  former  as  brief  a  hght  in  the  world^s  eyes,  as  the  latter  has  been 
long  and  steadily  luminous, — an  account  has  been  by  the  venerable 
survivor  put  on  record,  which,  as  a  fit  preliminary  to  the  letter  I  am 
about  to  givr,  I  shall  here  insert  in  as  faithful  a  translatioD  as  it  has 
been  in  my  power  to  procure. 
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«*  GOETHE  AND  BYRON- 

'^The  Gennan  poet,  who,  down  to  the  latest  period  of  his  loof  lile, 
had  been  always  anxious  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  his  literBzy 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  because  he  has  always  consideied 
this  to  be  the  surest  means  of  cultivating  his  own  powere,  could  not 
tmt  have  his  attention  attracted  to  the  mat  talent  of  the  noble  lord 
almost  from  his  earliest  appearance,  and  uninterruptedly  watched  the 
progress  of  lus  mind  throup[hout  the  great  works  which  he  miceasingjy 
]»oduced.  It  was  immediately  perceived  by  him  that  the  public  ap- 
preciation of  his  poetical  merits  Kept  pace  with  the  rapid  succeamon 
of  his  writings.  The  Joyful  sympathy  of  others  would  nave  been  per- 
fect, had  not  the  poet,  by  a  Hm  marked  by  self-dissatisfaction,  and  the 
indulgence  of  strong  passions,  disturi)ed  the  ei^oyment  which  his  infi- 
nite genius  produced.  But  his  German  admirer  was  not  led  astray  by 
this,  or  prevented  from  following  with  close  attention  boUi  his  winkm 
and  his  life  in  all  their  eccentricity.  These  astonished  him  the  more, 
as  he  found  in  the  experience  of  past  ages  no  element  for  te  aJriiala* 
tion  of  so  eccentric  an  orbit. 

**  These  endeavours  of  the  German  did  not  remain  unknown  to  the 
Englishman,  of  which  his  poems  contain  unambiguous  proofii,  and  ha 
also  availed  himself  of  the  means  afforded  by  various  tra?eIlerB»  to 
forward  some  friendly  salutation  to  lus  unknown  admirer.  At  kogth, 
a  manuscript  Dedication  of  Sardanapalus,  in  the  most  comptimentaiy 
terms,  was  forwarded  to  him,  with  an  obliging  inquiry  whedisr  it  might 
be  prefixed  to  the  tragedy.  The  German,  who,  at  his  advanced  ago, 
was  conscious  of  his  own  powers  and  of  their  eflects,  coiddoidy  grate* 
fully  and  modestly  con^aer  this  Dedication  as  the  expression  of  an 
inexhaustible  intellect,  deeply  feeling  and  creating  its  own  obfoct. 
He  was  by  no  means  dissatisfied  when,  after  a  long  delaTt  Savdanipap 
lus  appeared  without  the  Dedication ;  and  was  made  nappy  bj  the 
possession  of  a  fac-simile  of  it,  engraved  on  stone,  whicu  m  ocmi- 
dered  a  precious  memorial. 

**  The  noble  lord,  however,  did  not  abandon  his  pmpoae  of  pioelaun- 
ing  to  the  worid  his  valued  kindness  towards  his  German  contempomj 
and  brother  poet,  a  precious  evidence  of  which  was  placed  in  Irait  of 
the  tragedy  of  Werner.  It  vrill  bereadily  believed,  when  so  unhoped- 
for an  honour  was  conferred  upon  the  German  poet— one  seldom  ex- 
perienced in  life,  and  that  too  from  one  himself  so  highly  distingaiahed 
—he  was  by  no  means  reluctant  to  express  the  high  esteem  and  aym- 
pathizing  sentiment  with  which  his  umiBrpasaed  eontemporaiy  nad 
mspired  him.  The  task  wasdifficult,  and  was  found  the  mote  ao,  the 
more  it  was  contemplated  ^— for  what  can  be  said  of  one,  wfaoee  onfiik 
thomable  qualities  are  not  to  be  reached  by  words!    Butwhenayomg 


^ntleman,  Mr.  Sterling,  of  pleasing  person  and  excellent  eharaeter, 
m  the  spring  of  1833,  on  a  journey  from  Genoa  to  Weimar,  deliirmd 
a  few  lines  under  the  hand  of  the  great  man  as  an  introdoctioa;  and 
when  the  report  was  soon  after  spread  that  the  noble  peer  waa  ahoot 
to  direct  his  great  mind  and  various  power  to  deeds  of  soblime  daiiag 
beyond  the  ocean,  there  appeared  to  oe  no  time  left  for  ftnUwr  dslqft 
and  tlie  following  lines  were  hastily  written  :* 


*  I  inseitths  fortes  in  the  original  langoaft,  as  SB  Esf&divsarfongliaa  hit 
a  veiy  impariact  noeionof  thairmaantng. 
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firenndlich  Wort  kommt  eines  nach  dem  aadem 
Von  Suden  her  und  bringt  mis  frohe  Stunden; 
£s  nift  ans  auf  zum  Edelsten  zu  wandem, 
Nicht  ist  der  Geist,  doch  bt  der  Fuss  gebundeiu 

**  Wie  soil  ich  dem,  den  ich  so  lang  begleiteti 
Nun  etwas  Traulich's  in  die  Feme  sagen  t 
Dun  der  sich  selbst  im  Innersten  bestreitet. 
Stark  angewohnt  das  tie&te  Weh  zu  tragen* 

^  Wohl  sey  ihm  doch,  wenn  er  sich  selbst  empfindet 
Er  wage  selbst  sich  hoch  begliickt  zu  nennen, 
Wenn  Musenkraft  die  Schmerzen  uberwindet, 
Und  wie  ich  ihn  erkannt  mdg*  er  sich  kennen. 

^  The  Terses  reached  Genoa,  but  the  excellent  friend  to  whom  ther 
were  addressed  was  already  gone,  and  to  a  distance,  as  it  u>peared, 
inaccessible.  Driven  back,  however,  by  storms,  he  landed  at  Leghorn, 
where  these  cordial  lines  reached  him  just  as  he  was  about  to  embark, 
on  the  34th  July,  1823.  He  had  barely  time  to  answer  by  a  weU  filled 
page,  which  the  possessor  has  preserved  among  his  most  precious  pa- 
pers, as  the  worthiest  evidence  of  the  connexion  that  had  been  formed. 
Affecting  and  delightful  as  was  such  a  document,  and  Justifying  the 
most  lively  hopes,  it  has  acquired  now  the  greatest,  thou^  most  oain- 
fill,  value,  from  the  untimely  death  of  the  lofty  writer,  which  adds  a 
peculiar  edge  to  the  ffrief  felt  generally  throughout  the  whole  moral 
and  poetical  world  at  ms  loss :  for  we  were  warranted  in  hoping,  that 
when  his  great  deeds  should  have  been  achieved,  we  might  personally 
have  greeted  in  him  the  pre-eminent  intellect,  the  h^>pily  acquired 
friend,  and  the  most  humane  of  conquerors.  At  present,  we  can  only 
console  ourselves  with  the  conviction  that  his  countnr  will  at  last 
recover  from  that  violence  of  invective  and  reproach  wnich  has  been 
■o  long  raised  against  him,  and  will  learn  to  understand  that  the  dross 
and  lees  of  the  age  and  the  individual,  out  of  which  even  the  best  have 
to  elevate  themselves,  are  but  perishable  and  transient,  while  the  won- 
derftd  glory  to  which  he  in  the  present  and  through  all  future  a^s, 
has  elevated  his  country,  will  be  as  boundless  in  its  splendour,  as  it  is 
incalculable  in  its  consequences.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
nation,  which  can  boast  of  so  many  mat  names,  will  class  him  among 
die  firsl  of  those  throu^  whom  slie  has  acquired  sudi  glory.** 

Hie  following  is  LordByi|Ki*s  answer  to  the  commuiiication  above- 
mentioned  from  Goethe. 


LETTER  DXXIV. 

TO  eOBTHS* 

**  Leghorn,  July  34th,  1833. 

^ILLVSTUOUS  SB, 

**  I  cannot  thank  you  as  you  ought  to  be  thanked  for  the  lines  which 
my  young  friend,  Mr.  Sterung,  sent  me  of  yours ;  and  it  would  but  iU 
become  me  to  nretend  to  exchange  verses  with  him  who,  for  fifty 
years,  has  been  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  European  literature.    You 
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must  therefore  accept  my  most  sincere  acknowledgments  in  . 

and  in  hasty  prose  too ;  for  1  am  at  present  on  my  voyage  to 'Greece 
once  more,  and  surromided  by  hmty  and  bustlCt  which  hardly  allow  a 
moment  even  to  gratitude  and  admiration  to  express  themselves. 

**  I  sailed  from  Genoa  some  days  ago,  was  driven  back  by  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  have  since  sailed  again  and  arrived  here,  *  Leghoniy*  this 
morning,  to  receive  on  board  some  Greek  passengers  foi  their  strag- 
gling countiy. 

**  Here  also  I  found  your  lines  and  Mr.  Sterling's  letter,  and  I  could 
not  have  had  a  more  favourable  omen,  a  more  agreeable  surprise*  than 
a  word  of  Groethe,  written  by  his  own  hand. 

**^  I  am  returning  to  Greece,  to  see  if  I  can  be  of  any  little  use  thefe : 
if  ever  1  come  back,  I  will  pay  a  visit  to  Weimar,  to  offer  the  sincere 
homage  of  one  of  the  many  millions  of  your  admirals.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  ever  and  most, 

^Youroliifled, 

•*No«L  Btbom.** 

From  Leghorn,  where  his  lordship  was  joined  by  Mr.  Hamflton 
Browne,  he  set  sail  on  the  34th  of  July,  and  after  about  ten  days  of 
most  favourable  weather,  cast  anchor  at  Argostoli,  the  chief  port  of 
Cephalonia. 

It  had  been  thought  expedient  that  Lord  Byrotk  should,  with  the 
view  of  informing  himselr  correctly  respecting  Greece*  diieet  his 
course,  in  the  first  instance,  to  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  from  whence 
as  from  a  post  of  observation,  he  might  he  able  to  ascertain  the  ezsct 
position  of  affairs  before  he  landed  on  the  continent.  For  tids  pur- 
pose it  had  been  recommended  that  either  Zante  or  CephakNiia  should 
be  selected,  and  his  choice  was  chiefly  determined  towards  the  latter 
island  by  his  knowledge  of  the  talents  and  liberal  feelings  of  the  Re- 
sident, Colonel  Napier.  Aware,  however,  that  in  the  jti  doiAitfnl 
aspect  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Kngland,  his  arrival  thus  on  an  expe- 
dition so  declaredly  in  aid  of  insurrection,  might  have  the  effect  oC 
embarrassing  the  existing  authorities,  he  resolved  to  adopt  soch  a  line 
of  conduct  as  would  be  the  least  calculated  eitlier  to  compromise  of 
offend  them.  It  was  with  this  view  he  now  bought  it  prudent  not  to 
land  at  Argostoli,  but  to  await  on  board  his  vessel  soch  information 
from  the  Government  of  Greece  as  shoidd  enable  him  to  decide  npon 
his  further  movements. 

The  arrival  of  a  person  so  celebrated  at  Argostoli  excited  nataraUy 
a  lively  sensation,  as  well  among  the  Greeks  as  the  English  of  that 
place ;  and  the  tii-st  approaches  towards  intercourse  between  the  latter 
and  their  noble  visiter  were  followed  instantly,  on  both  sides,  by  that 
sort  of  agreeable  surprise  which,  from  the  false  notions  tiiiey  had  pre- 
conceived of  each  other,  was  to  be  expected.  His  countr3niien,  whoy 
from  the  exaggerated  stories  they  had  so  often  heard  of  his  miaan* 
thropy  and  especial  horror  of  the  Eup^lish,  expected  their  courtesies  to 
be  received  witli  a  hauo^hty,  if  not  insulting,  coldness,  found,  on  ths 
contrary,  in  all  his  demeanour,  a  degree  of  open  and  cheerful  a&bi- 
lity  which,  oHlrmlated  as  it  was  to  charm  under  any  circumstanossi 
^as  to  them,  expecting  so  much  the  reverse,  peculiarly  fsscinating ;— > 
while  he,  on  his  side,  even  still  more  sensitively  nrepared,  by  a  jona 
cours?  of  broo'Ii ng  over  his  own  fancies,  for  a  cold  and  reluctant  is- 
ception  from  his  countrymen,  found  himself  greeted  at  once  wkhm 
welcome  so  cordial  and  respectful  as  not  only  surprised  and 
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but,  it  was  evident,  sensibly  touched  him.  Among  other  hospitalities 
accepted  by  him  was  a  dinner  with  the  officers  of  the  garhson,  at 
which,  on  his  health  being  drunk,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  return- 
ing thanks,  that  **  he  was  doubtful  whether  he  could  express  his  sense 
of  the  obligation  as  he  ought,  having  been  so  long  in  the  practice  of 
speaking  a  foreign  language  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  he  could 
convey  the  whole  force  of  what  he  felt  in  his  owil" 

Having  despatched  messengers  to  Corfu  and  Missolonghi  in  quest 
of  information,  he  resolved,  while  waiting  their  return,  to  employ  hit 
time  in  a  journey  to  Ithaca,  which  island  is  separated  from  that  of 
Cepliblonia  but  by  a  nan^w  strait.  On  his  way  to  Vatlii,  the  chief  city 
of  the  island,  to  which  place  he  had  been  invited,  and  his  journey 
hospitably  facilitated  by  the  Resident,  Oaptain  Knox,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
tlie  momitain-cave  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  Ulysses  deposited 
the  presents  of  the  Phaeacians.  "  Lord  Byron,"  says  Count  Gamba, 
**  ascended  to  the  grotto,  but  the  steepness  and  height  prevented  liim 
from  reaching  the  remains  of  the  Castle.  I  myselr  experienced 
cotisiderable  difficulty  in  gaining  it.    Lo.d  Byron  sat  reading  in  the 

f'otto,  but  fell  adleep.  I  awoke  him  on  my  return,  and  he  said  that 
had  interrupted  dreams  more  pleasant  than  ever  he  had  before  in 
his  life.'' 

Though  unchanged,  since  he  first  visited  these  regions,  in  his  pre- 
ference of  the  wild  charms  of  ^(ature  to  all  the  classic  associations 
of  Art  and  History,  he  yet  joined  with  much  interest  in  any  pilgrimage 
to  those  places  which  tradition  had  sanctified.  At  the  Fountain  of 
Arethusa,  one  of  the  spots  of  this  kind  which  he  visited,  a  repast  had 
been  prepared  for  himself  and  his  party  by  the  Resident ;  and  at  the 
School  of  Homer,  as  some  remains  oevond  Chioni  are  called, — he  met 
with  an  old  refugee  bishop,  whom  he  had  known  tliirteen  years  before 
in  Livadia,  and  with  whom  he  now  conversed  of  those  times  with  a 
rapidity  and  freshness  of  recollection  with  which  the  memory  of  the 
old  bishop  could  but  ill  keep  pace.  Neither  did  the  traditional  Batlm 
of  Penelope  escape  his  research,  and  "  however  skeptical,"  says  a  lady 
who  soon  after  followed  his  footsteps,  **  he  might  have  been  as  to  these 
supposed  localities,  he  never  offended  the  natives  by  any  objection  to 
the  reality  of  their  fancies.  On  the  contrary,  his  politeness  and  kind- 
ness won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  ail  those  Greek  gentlemen 
who  saw  him ;  and  to  me  they  spoke  of  him  with  en^usiasm.** 

Those  benevolent  views  by  which,  even  more,  perhaps,  than  by  any 
ambition  of  renown,  he  proved  himself  to  be  actuatea  in  his  present 
course,  had,  during  his  short  stay  at  Ithaca,  opportunities  of  disclosing 
themselves.  On  learning  that  «  number  of  poor  families  had  fled 
thither  from  Scio,  Patras,  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  not  only  pre- 
sented to  the  Commandant  three  thousand  piastres  for  their  relief,  but 
by  his  generosity  to  one  family  in  particular,  which  had  once  been  in 
a  state  of  affluence  at  Patras,  enabled  them  to  repair  their  circum- 
stances and  again  live  in  comfort.  **  The  eldest  girl,**  says  the  lady 
whom  I  have  already  quoted,'*  became  afterward  Uie  mistress  of  the 
school  formed  at  Ithaca ;  and  neither  she,  her  sister,  or  moUier  could 
ever  speak  of  Lord  Byron  without  the  deepest  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
of  regret  for  his  too  premature  death.** 

Aiter  occupying  in  this  excursion  about  eight  days,  he  had  again 
established  Ikimself  on  board  the  Hercules,  when  one  of  the  messen- 
gers whom  he  had  despatched  returned,  bringing  a  letter  to  him  from 
9ie  brave  Marco  Botzari,  whom  he  had  left  among  the  mountains  of 
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Amfa,  preparing  for  that  attack  in  which  he  so  gioiiously  fin.    Tlie 
flowing  are  the  tenns  in  which  this  heroic  chief  wrote  to  Lord  Byron. 

^  Your  letter*  and  that  of  the  venerable  Ignazio,  have  fiUed  ma  with 
joy.  Your  excellency  is  exactly  the  person  of  whom  we  stand  in 
need.  Let  nothing  prevent  you  from  coming  into  this  part  of  Greece* 
The  enemy  threatens  us  in  great  number;  but,  by  the  help  of  God  and 
your  exceUency,  they  shall  meet  a  stiitable  resistance.  I  ehall  hmve 
Mmething  to  do  to-night  against  a  corps  of  six  or  seven  thoimnd 
Albanians,  encamped  close  to  this  place.  The  day  after  to-monow  I 
wiU  set  out,  with  a  few  chosen  companions,  to  meet  your  excellency. 
Do  not  delay.  I  thank  you  for  the  good  (pinion  you  have  of  my  fd- 
low-citizens,  which  Crod  grant  you  will  not  find  ill-founded;  and  I 
thank  you  still  more  for  the  care  you  have  so  kindly  taken  of  ihem* 

•«  Believe  me,  «c** 

In  die  expectation  that  Lord  B^on  would  proceed  forthwiih  to 
Missolonghi,  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Botzan,  as  the  above  letter 
announces,  to  leave  the  army,  and  hasten,  with  a  few  of  his  brodier 
warriors,  to  receive  their  noble  ally  on  his  landing  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  generous  mission  on  which  he  came.  The  above  letter,  how- 
ever, preceded  but  by  a  few  hours  his  death.  That  very  night  he 
penetrated,  with  but  a  handful  of  followers,  into  the  midst  of  die 
enemy's  cvnp,  whose  force  was  eiriit  thousand  strong,  end  after 
leadinff  his  heroic  band  over  heaps  of  dead,  fell,  at  last,  eloae  to  the 
tent  of  the  Pacha  himself. 

The  mention  made  in  this  brave  Suliote's  letter  of  Lord  Brroo^ 
care  of  his  fellow-citizens,  refers  to  a  popular  act  donereeentty  oy  the 
noble  poet  at  Ceuhalonia  in  taking  mto  his  pay,  as  a  bod^-gnrd^ 
forty  01  this  now  homeless  tribe.  On  finding,  however,  thet  far  went 
of  emplo3rment  they  were  becoming  restless  and  turbuLent,  he  de- 
spatched them  off  soon  after,  armed  and  provisioned,  to  Join  in  the 
defence  of  Missolonghi,  which  was  at  that  time  besieged  on  one  aide 
by  a  considerable  force,  and  blockaded  on  the  other  by  a  Tnikiih 
squadron.  Already  had  he,  with  a  view  to  the  succour  of  this  piece, 
made  a  generous  offer  to  the  Government,  which  he  thus  ststee  him- 
self in  one  of  his  letters.  '*  1  offered  to  advance  a  thousand  doUam  e 
month  for  the  succour  of  Missolonghi,  and  the  Sulkies  under  Botxui 
(since  killed) ;  but  the  Government  nave  answered  me,  that  they  wish 
to  confer  with  me  previously,  which  is  in  fact  saying  they  wish  nse  to 
expend  my  money  in  some  other  direction.  I  will  take  care  that  it  is 
for  the  public  cause,  otherwise  1  will  not  advance  a  ptnu  Tlie  oppo* 
sition  sa^  they  want  to  cajole  me,  and  the  party  m  power  say  the 
others  wish  to  seduce  me,  so  between  the  two  I  have  a  oiffleult  part  to 
play;  however,  1  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  factions  oniois  to 
reconcile  them  if  possible.** 

In  these  last  few  sentences  is  described  briefly  the  position  in  whidi 
Lord  Byron  was  now  placed,  and  in  which  the  coolness,  foresigfaU 
and  self-possession  he  displayed  sufilciently  refute  the  notlontnt 
even  the  highest  powers  of  imagination,  whatever  effect  they  may 
sometimes  produce  on  the  moral  temperament,  ere  at  all  incompatilM 
with  the  sound  practical  good  sense,  the  steadily  balanced  viewa  which 
the  business  of  active  life  requires. 

The  great  difficulty,  to  an  observer  of  the  state  of  Greece  at  this 
crisis  was,  to  be  able  clearly  to  distinguish  between  what  was  ml 
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and  what  was  merely  apparent  in  those  tests  by  which  the  probability 
of  her  future  success  or  failure  was  to  be  judged.  With  a  Govern- 
ment little  more  than  nominal,  having  neither  authority  nor  resources, 
its  executive  and  legislative  branches  being  openly  at  variance,  and 
the  supplies  that  ought  to  fill  its  exchequer  being  intercepted  by  the 
niilitarv  chiefs,  who,  being,  in  most  places,  collectors  of  the  revenue, 
were. able  to  rob  by  authority; — with  that  curse  of  all  popular  enter- 
prises, a  multiplicity  of  leaders,  each  selfishly  pursuing  his  own  ob- 
jects, and  ready  to  make  the  sword  the  umpire  of  their  claims ; — with 
a  fleet  furnished  by  private  adventure,  and,  therefore,  precarious ; 
and  an  army  belonging  rather  to  its  chiefs  than  to  the  Government, 
and,  accordmgly,  trusting  more  to  plunder  than  to  pay; — with  all 
these  principles  of  mischief,  and,  as  it  wctild  seem,  ruui  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  struggle,  it  had  yet  persevered,  which  was  in  itself  victory, 
through  three  trying  campaigns  ;  and  at  this  moment  presented,  in  tlie 
midst  of  all  its  apparent  weakness  and  distraction,  some  elements  of 
success  which  both  accounted  for  what  had  hitlierto  been  effected,  and 
gave  a  hope,  with  more  favouring  circumstances,  of  something  nobler 
yet  to  come. 

Besides  the  never-failing  encouragement  which  the  incapacity  of 
their  enemies  afforded  them,  the  GrecKs  derived  also  from  the  geogra- 
pliical  conformation  of  their  country  those  same  advantages  with 
which  nature  had  blessed  their  great  ancestors,  and  which  nad  con- 
tributed mainly  perhaps  to  the  formation,  as  well  as  maintenance,  of 
their  high  national  character.  Islanders  and  mountaineers,  tliey  were, 
by  their  very  position,  heirs  to  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  commerce ; 
and  never,  throughout  their  long  slavery  and  sufferings,  had  the  spirit 
of  either  died  away  within  them.  They  had  also,  luckily,  in  a  po« 
litical  as  well  as  religious  point  of  view,  preserved  that  sacred  line  of 
distinction  between  themselves  and  their  conquerors  which  a  fond 
fidelity  to  an  ancient  church  alone  could  have  maintained  for  them : 
and  thus  kept  holily  in  reserve,  against  the  hour  of  struggle,  that 
most  stirring  of  all  the  excitements  to  which  Freedom  can  appeal 
when  she  pomts  to  her  fiame  rising  out  of  the  censer  of  Religion.  In 
addition  to  these,  and  all  the  other  moral  advantages  included  in  thenot 
for  which  the  Greeks  were  indebted  to  their  own  nature  and  position, 
is  to  bo  taken  into  account  also  the  aid  and  sympathy  they  had  every 
right  to  expect  from  others,  as  soon  as  their  exertions  in  their  own 
c;iuse  should  justify  the  confidence  that  it  would  not  be  the  mere 
chivalry  of  generosity  to  assist  them.* 

Such  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  features  of  hope  which  the  state 
of  Greece,  at  this  moment,  presented.  But  though  promising,  perhaps^ 
a  long  continuance  of  the  struggle,  they,  in  that  very  promise,  popt- 
poned  indefinitely  the  period  of  its  success ;  and  checked  and  coun- 
teracted as  such  auspicious  appearances  were  by  the  manifold  and  in- 
herent evils  above  enumerated, — by  a  consideration,  too,  of  the  re- 
murces  and  obstinacy  of  the  still  powerfid  Turk,  and  of  the  little 
favour  with  which  it  was  at  all  probable  that  the  Courts  of  Europe 
would,  now  or  ever,  regard  the  attempt  of  any  people,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  their  own  emancipators^ — none  but  a  sanguine  spirit 

*  For  s  clear  and  conciM  sketch  of  the  ttate  of  Greece  at  thii  erisist  ex- 
ecuted with  all  that  command  of  the  subject  which  a  long  residence  in  the 
country  alone  could  give,  see  Colonel  Leake's  ^  Hiatoriou  Outline  of  Um 
Greek  Revolution/* 
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could  indol^  in  the  dream  that  Greece  would  be  aUe  to  wmk  out  bar 
own  liberation,  or  that  aught,  indeed,  but  a  fortmtous  concomnce  iif 
political  circumstances  could  ever  accompliBh  it.  Like  many  other 
such  contests  between  right  and  might,  it  was  a  cause  deftmed^  all 
felt,  to  be  successful,  but  at  its  own  ripe  hour;— a  cause  whleh  indi- 
viduals might  keep  alive,  but  which  events,  wholly  independent  of 
them,  alone  could  accomplish,  and  which,  after  the  hearts,  and  hopee, 
and  lives  of  all  its  bravest  defenders  had  been  wasted  upon  it,  woold 
at  last  to  other  hands,  and  to  means  least  contemplated,  perii^ie,  fay  tte 
first  champions,  owe  its  completion. 

That  Lord  Byron,  on  a  nearer  view  of  the  state  of  Greeoe,  saw  it 
much  in  the  light  I  have  here  regarded  it  in,  his  letters  leave  no  room 
to  doubt.  Neither  was  th# impression  he  had  early  received  of  the 
Greeks  themselves  at  all  improved  b^  the  present  renewal  of  hie  ae* 
auaintance  with  them.  Though  making  full  allowance  for  the  eanees 
that  had  produced  their  degeneracy,  he  still  saw  that  they  were  sroeidy 
degenerate,  and  must  be  dealt  with  and  counted  njpoa  aoooidin^y.  ^  i 
am  of  St.  Paul's  opinion,*'  said  he,  ^  that  thste  is  no  difBBieiice  be- 
tween Jews  and  Greeks, — the  character  of  both  being  equally  vile.'* 
AVith  such  means  and  materials,  the  work  of  reseneratiim,  be  knew, 
must  be  slow ;  and  the  hopelessness  he  therefore  felt  as  to  the  rfian^^^ 
of  ever  connecting  his  name  with  any  essential  or  permanent  benefit 
to  Greece,  gives  to  the  sacrifice  he  now  made  of  himself  a  -far  mora 
touching  interest  than  had  the  consciousness  of  dvhoff  foreome  great 
obje(;t  l^en  at  once  his  incitement  and  reward.  He  oiit  looked  upon 
nimself, — ^to  use  a  favourite  illustration  of  his  owiv— as  one  of  the 
many  waves  that  must  break  and  die  upon  Uie  shore,  before  the  tide 
they  help  to  advance  can  reach  its  full  mark.  **  What  ugiufiee  Self,** 
was  his  generous  thought,  **if  a  single  spark  of  that  which  would  be 
worthy  of  the  past  can  be  bcqueatt^d  unquenchediy  to  the  fotorel*** 
Such  was  the  devoted  feeling  with  which  he  embarked  in  the  cauee  of 
Italy;  and  these  words,  which,  had  they  remained  amfy  worde,  the 
unjust  world  would  have  pronounced  but  an  idle  boast,  have  now  recciTed 
from  his  whole  course  in  Greece  a  practical  comment,  which  giree 
them  all  the  right  of  truth  to  be  engraved  solemnly  on  his  tombw 

Though  with  so  little  hope  of  being  able  to  serve,  signally,  the  came, 
the  task  of  at  least  lightening,  by  his  interposition,  some  of  the  mani- 
fold mischiefs  that  pressed  upon  it  was  yet,  he  thoittfat,  within  bia 
reach.  To  convince  the  Government  and  the  chiefs  of  the  pandjninf 
effect  of  their  dissensions ; — to  inculcate  that  spirit  of  umon 
themselves  which  alone  could  give  strength  agauist  their  enemi 

to  endeavour  to  humanize  the  feelingsof  we  bdligerentson  both , 

so  as  to  take  from  the  war  that  character  of  barbarism  which  de-i 
terred  the  more  civilized  friends  of  freedom  through  Eurone  fixMif 
joining  in  it ;— euch  were,  in  addition  to  the  now  essential  aiaof  hiei 
money,  the  great  objects  which  he  pioposed  to  effect  by  bia  inteife-' 
rence ;  and  to  these  he  accordingly,  with  all  the  candour,  fdear^eight* 
edness,  and  courage  which  so  pre-eminently  distingoished  bia  gie^ 
mind,  applied  him8elf. 

Aware  tliat,  to  judge  deliberately  of  the  state  of  parties,  he  mmt 

*  Diary  of  1821. — The  same  distrustful  and,  as  it  tamed  oat,  jnHvirw  of 
the  chances  of  succem  were  taken  by  him  aliH«  on  that  oocaaon  »— •«  I  tlnl 
not,**  he  says,  **  f:ill  bark ; — though  I  don*t  think  them  in  fbvM  or  heait  i^i- 
cient  \o.  make  much  of  it." 
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keep  out  of  their  vortex,  and  warned,  by  the  very  impatience  and 
rivalry  with  which  the  different  Chiefs  courted  his  presence,  of  the  risk 
he  should  run  by  connecting  himself  with  any,  he  resolved  to  remain, 
for  some  time  longer,  in  his  station  at  Cephalonia,  and  tliere  avail  him- 
self of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  position  for  collecting  information 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  as'^ertaining  in  what  quarter  his  own 
presence  and  money  would  be  most  available.  Duiing  the  six  weeks 
that  had  elapsed  since  his  arrival  at  Cephalonia,  he  had  been  living  in 
the  most  comfortless  manner,  pent  up  with  pigs  and  poultry,  on  board 
the  vessel  which  brought  him.  Having  now  come,  however,  to  the 
determination  of  prolonging  his  :ita^,  he  decided  also  upon  fixing  his 
abode  on  shore :  and,  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  retired  to  a  small  village, 
called  Metaxata,  about  seven  miles  from  Argostoli,  where  he  contini^ 
to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  on  the  island. 

.Before  this  change  of  residence,  he  had  despatched  Mr.  Hamilton 
Browne  and  Mr.  Trelawnev  with  a  letter  to  the  existing  Government 
of  Greece,  explanatory  of  his  own  views  and  those  of  the  Committee 
whom  he  represented ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  -month  after  his  reiioval  to 
Metaxata  that  intelligence  from  these  gentlemen  reached  him.  The 
picture  they  gave  of  the  state  of  the  country  was,  in  most  respects, 
ronfirmatory  of  what  has  already  been  described  as  his  own  view  of 
it ; — ineapacity  and  selflsimess  at  the  head  of  affairs,  disorganization 
throughout  the  whole  body  politic,  but  still,  with  all  this,  the  heart  of 
the  nation  sound,  and  bent  on  resistance.  Nor  could  he  have  failed  to 
be  struck  with  the  close  family  resemblance  to  the  ancient  race  of  the 
country  which  this  picture  exhibited ; — that  great  people,  in  the  very 
midst  of  their  own  endless  dissensions,  having  been  ever  ready  to  face 
round  in  concert  against  ihe  foe. 

His  lordship's  agents  had  been  received  with  all  due  welcome  My  the 
Government,  who  were  most  desirous  that  he  should  set  out  for  the 
Morea  without  delay ;  and  pressing  letters  to  the  same  purport,  both 
from  the  Legislative  and  Executive  bodies,  accompanied  those  which 
reacrhed  him  from  Messrs.  Browne  and  Trelawney.  He  was,  however, 
determined  not  to  move  till  his  own  selected  time,  having  seen  reason, 
the  farther  insight  he  obtained  into  their  intrigues,  to  congratulate 
himself  but  the  more  on  his  prudence  in  not  plunging  into  the  maze 
without  being  first  furnished  with  those  gnards  against  deception  which 
the  information  he  was  now  acquiring  supplied  him. 

To  give  an  idea,  as  briefly  as  possiMe,  of  the  sort  of  conflicting  calli 
that  were,  from  various  scenes  of  action,  reaching  him  in  his  retire- 
ment, it  may  be  sufflcient  to  mention  that,  while  by  Metaxa,  the  pre- 
sent governor  of  Missolonghi,  he  was  entreated  earnestly  to  hasten  to 
the  relief  of  that  place,  which  the  Turks  were  now  blockading  both  by 
land  and  by  sea,  the  head  of  the  military  Chiefs,  Colocotroni,  was  no 
less  earnestly  urging  that  he  should  pre5<envhimself  at  the  approaching 
rongfpss  of  Salamis,  where,  under  the  dictation  of  these  rude  warriors, 
the  affairs  of  the  country  were  to  be  settled, — while,  at  the  same  time, 
from  another  quarter,  the  great  opponent  of  these  Chieftains,  Mavro- 
cordato,  was,  with  more  urgency,  as  well  as  more  ability  than  an^, 
endeavouring  to  impress  upon  him  his  own  views,  and  imploring  his 
presence  at  Hydra,  whither  he  himself  had  just  been  forced  to  retire. 

The  mere  knowledge,  indeed,  that  a  noble  Englishman  had  arrived 
in  those  reijions,  so  unprepoHsrsj*<;d  by  any  party  as  to  inspire  a  hope 
of  his  alliance  in  all,  and  with  money,  by  common  rumour,  as  abondtnt 
as  the  imaginations  of  the  needy  chone  to  make  it,  was,  in  itself,  ftiBy 
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sufficient,  witlu)ut  any  of  the  more  elevated  daims  of  hit  name,  to 
attract  towards  him  all  thoughts.  **  It  is  easier  to  conoeiTe,**  says 
Count  Gamba,  '*  than  to  relate,  the  various  means  employed  to  engage 
him  in  one  faction  or  the  other:  letters,  messengers,  mtrignea,  and 
recriminations, — ^nay,  each  faction  had  its  agents  exerting  every  ait 
to  degrade  its  opponent."  He  then  adds  a  circumstance  atroQ^y 
illustrative  of  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  noble  poet*s  character; — **  He 
occupied  himself  in  discovering  the  truth,  hidden  as  it  was  under  theae 
intri^es,  and  amused  himself  in  confronting  the  agents  of  the  d^ffertmi  , 
Jactions,^ 

During  all  these  occupations  he  went  on  pursuing  his  usual  simple 
and  uniform  course  of  life, — rising,  however,  for  the  despatch  of  bosi- 
ness,  at  an  eariy  hour,  which  showed  how  capable  he  was  of  conqueriiif 
even  long  habit  when  necessary.  Though  so  much  occupied,  too,  he 
was,  at  all  hours,  accessible  to  visiters ;  and  the  facility  with  which  he 
allowed  even  the  dullest  people  to  break  in  upon  him  was  exenaplifie^ 
I  am  told,  strongly  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  garrisoi^ 
who,  without  being  able  to  understand  any  thing  of  the  poet  but  hia 
good-nature,  used  to  say,  whenever  he  found  his  time  hang  heaTihroD 
his  hands,—**  1  think  I  shall  ride  out  and  have  a  little  talk  with  Lofi 
Byron." 

The  person,  however,  whose  visits  appeared  to  give  him  meet 
pleasure,  as  well  from  the  interest  he  took  in  the  subject  on  wlueh  they 
chiefly  conversed,  as  from  the  opportunities,  sometimes,  of  pleaaantry 
which  the  peculiarities  of  his  visiter  afforded  liim,  was  a  inedieal 
gentleman,  named  Kennedy,  who,  from  a  strong  sense  of  the  value 
of  relipon  to  himself,  had  taken  up  the  benevolent  task  (Mf  commnni- 
eating  his  own  lig^ht  to  others.  The  first  origin  of  thdr  Intercourse 
was  an  undertaking,  on  the  part  of  this  gentleman,  to  couTert  lo  a 
firm  belief  in  Christianity  some  rather  skeptical  friends-  of  hia,  then  at 
Argostoli.  Happening  to  hear  of  the  meeting  appointed  for  this  fair- 
pose,  Lord  Byron  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  attend,  saying  to 
the  person  through  whom  he  conveyed  his  request,  **  You  know  1  am 
reckoned  a  black  sheep, — yet,  after  all,  not  so  black  ae  the  woild 
believes  me.**  He  had  promised  to  convince  Doctor  Kennedy  thatt 
^  thougli  wanting,  perhaps,  in  faith,  he  at  least  had  patience  f*  but  die 
process  of  so  many  hours  of  lecture, — ^no  less  than  twelTe,  withool 
mterruption,  being  stipulated  for, — ^was  a  trial  beyond  hia  atreiigth{ 
and,  very  early  in  the  operation,  as  the  Doctor  informs  us»  he  began  to 
show  evident  signs  of  a  wish  to  exchange  the  part  of  hearer  for^tihat 
of  speaker.  Notwithstanding?  this,  however,  there  was  in  all  hia  de- 
portment, both  as  listener  and  talker,  such  a  degree  of  oourteay^  rvBh 
dour,  and  sincere  readiness  to  be  taught,  as  excited  intereat,  if  not 
hope,  for  his  future  welfare  in  the  good  Doctor ;  and  though  he  never 
aff^r  attended  the  more  numerous  meetings,  his  conferencea,  on  ihs 
same  subject,  witli  Dr.  Kennedy  alone,  were  not  unfrequent  during  the 
remainder  of  his  stay  at  Cephaionia. 

These  curious  Conversations  are  now  on  the  eve  of  being  puUished, 
and  to  the  value  wtiich  they  possess  as  a  simple  and  popular  exposition 
of  the  chief  evidences  of  Christianity,  is  added  the  charm  that  roort 
ever  dwell  round  the  character  of  one  of  tlie  interlocutors,  and  the 
almost  fearful  interest  attached  to  every  word  that,  on  such  a  suMect, 
he  utters.  In  th({  course  of  the  first  conversation,  it  will  be. seen  that 
Lord  Byron  expressly  discl'.iiincd  being  one  of  those  infidels  **  who 
deny  tlie  Scriptures,  and  wish  lo  remain  in  unbelief."     On  the  con 
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trary,  he  professed  himself  **  desirous  to  believe ;  as  he  experienced 
no  happiness  in  havings  his  religious  opinions  so  unfixed.**  He  was 
unable,  however,  he  added,  *'  to  understand  the  Scriptures.  Those  who 
conscientiously  believed  them  he  could  always  respect,  and  was 
always  disposed  to  trust  in  them  more  than  in  others ;  but  he  had  met 
with  so  many  whose  conduct  differed  from  the  principles  wliich  they 
professed,  and  who  seemed  to  profess  those  principles  either  because 
they  were  paid  to  do  so,  or  from  some  other  motive  which  an  intimate 
arquaintance  with  their  character  would  enable  one  to  detect,  that 
altogether  he  had  seen  few,  if  any,  whom  he  could  rely  upon  as  truly 
and  conscientiously  believing  the  Scriptures.** 

We  may  take  for  granted  mat  these  conveiyations, — more  especially 
the  first,  from  die  number  of  persons  present  who  would  report  the 
proceedings,—- excited  considerable  interest  among  the  society  of  Ar- 
gostoli.  It  was  said  that  Lord  Byron  had  displayed  such  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  as  astonislied,  and  even  puzzled,  the 
polemic  Doctor ;  while  in  all  the  eminent  writers  on  theological  sub- 
jects he  had  shown  himself  far  better  versed  than  his  more  pretending 
opponent.  All  this  Doctor  Kennedy  strongly  denies ;  and  the  trum 
seems  to  be,  that  on  neither  side  were  there  much  stores  of  theological 
learning.  The  confession  of  the  lecturer  liimself,  that  he  had  not  read 
the  woncs  of  Stillingfleet  or  Barrow,  shows  that,  in  his  researches 
after  orthodoxy,  he  and  not  allowed  himself  any  very  extensive  ran^ ; 
while  the  alleged  familiarity  of  Lord  Byron  with  the  same  authorities 
must  be  taken  with  a  similar  abatement  of  credence  and  wonder  to 
that  which  his  own  account  of  his  youthful  studies  requires; — a  rapid 
eye  and  retentive  memory  having  enabled  him,  on  this  as  on  most 
other  subjects,  to  catch,  as  it  were,  the  salient  poicts  on  the  surface  of 
knowledge,  and  the  recollections  he  thus  gathered  being,  perhaps,  the 
livelier  from  his  not  having  encumbered  himself  with  more.  To  any 
regular  train  of  reasoning,  even  on  this  his  most  favourite  topic,  it  was 
not  possible  to  lead  him.  He  would  start  objections  to  the  arguments 
of  others,  and  detect  their  faUacies ;  but  of  anv  consecutive  ratiocina^ 
tion  on  his  own  side  he  seemed,  if  not  incapable,  impatient.  In  thisy 
indeed,  as  in  many  other  peculiarities  belonging  to  him, — ^his  caprices, 
fits  of  weeping,  sodden  affections,  and  dislikes, — may  be  observed 
striking  traces  of  a  feminins  cast  of  character : — it  bemg  observable 
that  the  discursive  faculty  is  rarely  exercised  by  women;  but  thaL 
nevertheless,  by  the  mere  instinct  of  truth  (as  was  the  case  with  Lord 
Byron),  they  are  often  enabled  at  once  to  hght  upon  the  very  conclu- 
sion to  which  man,  through  all  the  forms  of  reasoning,  is,  in  the  mean 
time,  puzzling  and,  perhaps,  losing  liis  way : — 

**  And  strikes  each  point  with  native  force  of  mind. 
While  puzzled  logic  blunders  far  behind.** 

Of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  certain  that  Lord  Bvrnn  was  a  frequent  and 
almost  daily  reader, — the  small  pocket-bible  which,  on  his  leaving  ESng- 
land,  had  been  given  him  by  his  sister,  being  always  near  him.  How 
much,  in  addition  to  his  natural  solicitude  on  the  subject  of  religioOt 
the  taste  of  the  poet  influenced  him  in  this  line  of  study,  may  be  seen 
in  his  frequently  expressed  admiration  of  **  the  gfaost-scene,**  as  he 
called  it,  in  Samuel,  and  his  comparison  of  this  supernatural  app^aranoe 
with  the  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe.  In  the  same  manner,  his  imaglii^ 
tion  appears  to  have  been  much  struck  by  the  notion  of  his  lectaxer, 
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that  the  circumBtance  mentioned  in  Job  of  the  Ahni^ty  •nmmoiiiii^ 
Satan  into  his  presence  was  to  be  interpreted,  not,  as  he  thoud^  alle* 
goricaU^  and  poetically,  but  literally.  More  than  once  we  find  him 
expressing  to  Doctor  Kennedy  ^'how  much  this  belief  of  the  real  ap- 
pearance of  Satan  to  hear  and  obey  the  commands  of  God  addod  to 
nis  views  of  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  Creator.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  interest  of  these  conversations,  as  far  as  legnds 
Lord  Byron,  aiises  not  so  much  from  any  new  or  certain  li^^iAs  thejr 
supply  us  with  on  the  subject  of  his  religious  opinions,  as  from  tlM  evi- 
dence they  afford  of  his  amiable  facility  of  intercourse^  the  total  id>- 
sence  of  bigotry  or  prejudice  from  even  his  nkost  favourite  "**tfT?n>, 
and — what  may  be  accounted,  perhaps,  the  next  step  in  conTereiOD  to 
belief  itself— his  disposition  to  believe.  As  far,  indeSsd,  as  a  firaak  eub* 
mission  to  the  charge  of  being  wrong  may  be  supposed  to  imply  an 
advance  on  t}«e  road  to  being  right,  few  persons,  it  must  be  acfcuoiF- 
led^ed,  under  a  process  of  proselytism  ever  showed  more  of  tliia 
desired  symptom  of  change  than  Lord  Byron.  **  I  owoy"  aaya  a  wit- 
ness to  one  of  these  conversations,*  ^  I  felt  astonished  to  liear  Locd 
Byron  submit  to  lectures  on  his  life,  his  vanity,  and  the  oeeleeaneas  of 
his  talents,  which  made  me  stare." 

As  most  persons  will  be  tempted  to  refer  to  the  woik  itaell^  then 
are  but  one  or  two  other  opinions  of  his  lordship  reooided  in  it  wUdk 
I  shall  think  necessary  to  notice  here.  A  frequent  queatioii  <^  hie  to 
Doctor  Kennedy  was — *'  What,  then,  you  think  roe  in  a  very  bad  way  f" 
— the  usual  answer  to  which  being  in  the  affirmative,  he  OD  ooe  oeoft- 
sion  replied, — *'  I  am  now,  however,  in  a  fairer  way.  I  alieidy  beliee^ 
in  predestination,  which  I  know  you  believe,  and  in  the  depravity  oC 
the  human  heart  in  general,  and  of  my  own  in  particidar*  tkam  yoQ 
see  there  are  two  points  in  which  we  agree.  I  ^kall  get  at  the  otfaio 
by-and-by ;  but  you  cannot  expect  me  to  become  a  pecfeet  CShnatiaiti 
at  once."  On  the  subject  of  Dr.  Southwood's  amiable  andt  it  ia  to  bo 
hoped  for  the  sake  of  Christianity  and  the  humaa  raeet  oHkodn  woik 
on  *'  the  Divine  Government,'*  he  thus  spoke :  **  I  camiet  decide  the 
point ;  but  to  my  present  apprehension  it  would  be  a  moet  dnuablo 
thing  could  it  be  proved,  that  ultimately  all  created  beinga  weie  to  be 
happy.  This  would  appear  to  be  moet  consistent  with  Cio4  whoae 
power  is  omnipotent,  and  whose  chief  attribute  is  k>ve»    1 


yield  to  your  doctrine  of  the  eternal  duration  of  pmukmeau  Tlua 
author's  opinion  is  more  humane,  and  1  think  he  supptNrta  ii  Teiy- 
•jtrongly  mm  Scripture." 

I  shall  now  insert,  with  such  ex^anatory  rcmaiha  ae  they  omr  eeem 
to  require,  some  of  the  letters,  official  as  well  as  iNnTate«  which  hit 
lordship  uTote  while  at  Cephalonia ;  and  from  whicn  the  reader  may 
collect,  in  a  manner  far  more  interesting  than  throu^ the  medimn  of  any 
narrative,  a  knowledge  both  of  the  events  now  paasinff  in  Greece*  and 
of  the  views  and  feelings  with  which  they  were  regardea  by  Lord  BynHk 

To  Madame  Guiccioli  he  wrote  frequently,  but  briefy,  aiid»  for  the 
first  time,  in  English;  adding  always  a  few  Imee  in  her  blether  Ptetiel^ 
letters  to  her.    The  following  are  extracts. 

"^OctobevTdk 

"  Pietro  has  told  yon  all  the  gossip  of  the  islandr-onr  eor 

our  peptics,  and  present  abode  in  a  pretty  village.    Aa  hie 

*  Mr.  Finli^. 
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and  mine  on  the  Gieeks  are  nearly  similar,  I  need  gay  litUe  on  that 
subject.  I  was  a  fool  to  come  here ;  but,  being  here,  I  must  see  what 
is  to  be  done.*' 

*«  October 
^  We  are  still  in  Cephalonia,  waiting  for  news  of  a  more  accurate 
description;  for  all  is  contradiction  and  division  in  the  reports  of  the 
state  of  the  Greeks.  I  shall  fulfil  the  object  of  my  mission  from  the 
Committee,  and  then  return  into  Italy.  For  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that,  as  an  individual,  I  can  be  of  use  to  them ; — at  least  no  other 
ibreigner.has  yet  appeared  to  be  so,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  any 
will  be  at  present. 

**  Pray  be  as  cheerful  and  tranquil  as  you  can ;  and  be  assured  that ' 
there  is  nothing  here  that  can  excite  any  thing  but  a  wish  to  be  with 
you  again, — though  we  are  very  kindly  treated  by  the  English  here  of 
aU  descriptions.    Of  the  Greeks,  I  can't  say  much  good  liitherto,  and 
I  do  not  like  lo  speak  ill  of  them,  though  they  do  of  one  another.** 

"  October  29th. 
^  You  may  be  sure  that  the  moment  I  can  join  you  again  will  be  as 
welcome  to  me  as  at  any  period  of  our  recollection.  There  is  nothing 
very  attractive  here  to  divide  my  attention ;  but  1  must  attend  to  the 
Greek  cause,  both  from  honour  and  inclination.  Messrs.  B.  and  T. 
are  both  in  the  Morea,  where  they  have  been  very  well  received,  and 
both  of  them  write  in  good  spirits  and  hopes.  I  am  anxious  to  hear 
how  the  Spanish  caf^ise  will  be  arranged,  as  I  think  it  may  have  an  in- 
flneiice  on  the  Greek  contest.  I  wish  that  both  were  fairly  and  favour- 
aUy  settled,  that  1  might  return  to  Italy,  and  talk  over  with  you  our, 
or  rather  Pietro's,  adventures,  some  or  which  are  rather  amusing,  as 
also  some  of  the  incidents  of  our  voyages  and  travels.  But  I  reserve 
them,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  laugh  over  them  together  at  no  very 
distant  •*-''-*-' *• 


LETTER  DXXV, 

TO  MS.  BOWRUie. 

««9bre  99th,  1893. 

^  Tliis  letter  will  be  presented  to  you  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne,  who 
precedes  or  accompanies  the  Greek  deputies.  He  is  both  capable  and 
desirous  of  rendenng  any  service  to  the  cause,  and  information  to  the 
Committee.  He  has  already  been  of  considerable  advantage  to  both, 
of  my  own  knowledge.  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  to  whom  he  is 
related,  will  add  a  weightier  recommendation  than  mine. 

**  Corinth  is  taken,  and  a  Turkish  squadron  said  to  be  beaten  in  the 
Archipelago.  The  public  progress  of  the  Greeks  is  considerable,  but 
their  mtemal  dissensions  still  continue.  On  arriving  at  the  seat  of 
Government,  I  shaU  endeavour  to  mitigate  or  extinguish  them — though 
neither  is  an  easy  task.  I  have  remained  here  till  now,  partly  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  squadron  in  relief  of  Missolonghi^partly  or  Mr.  Parry's 
detachment,  and  partly  to  receive  from  Malta  or  Zuate  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  I  have  advanced  for  the  paymeni  of 
the  enected  squadron.  The  bills  are  negotiating,  and  wiU  be  cairiied 
hd  a  short  time,  as  they  would  have  been  immwately  ift  any  otiber 
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mart;  but  the  miserable  Ionian  merchants  have  little  money»  and  no 
{Treat  credit,  and,  are,  besides,  poUtieally  thy  on  this  occasion;  for, 
altliough  I  had  letters  of  Messrs.  Webb  (one  of  the  stron^st  honses  of 
the  Mediterranean),  and  also  of  Messrs.  Ransom,  there  is  no  business 
to  be  done  on  /air  terms  except  through  English  merchants.  These, 
however,  have  proved  both  able  and  willing, — and  upright,  as  usual.* 

^'  Colonel  Stanhope  has  arrived,  and  will  proceed  immediately ;  be 
shall  have  my  co-operation  in  all  his  endeavours ;  but  from  every  thing 
that  I  can  learn,  tne  formation  of  a  brigade  at  present  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  reception 
of  foreigners, — at  least  of  foreign  officers, — I  refer  you  to  a  passage  in 
Prince  Mavrocordato*s  recent  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  in 
my  packet  sent  to  the  Deputies.  It  is  my  mtention  to  proceed  by  sea 
to  Napoli  di  Romania  as  soon  as  I  have  arranged  this  business  for  the 
Greeks  themselves — I  mean  the  advance  of  two  hundred  thousand 
piastres  for  their  fleet. 

''  My  time  here  has  not  been  entirely  lost, — as  you  will  peroeive  by 
some  former  documents  that  any  advantage  from  my  then  proceeding 
to  the  Morea  was  doubtful.  We  have  at  last  moved  the#«|nitie8,  and 
I  have  made  a  strong  remonstrance  on  their  divisions  to  Mavrocordato, 
which,  I  understan(^  was  forwarded  by  the  leeislative  to  the  Prince.^ 
With  a  loan  they  may  do  much,  which  is  aU  that  /,  for  particnlar 
reasons,  can  say  on  the  subject. 

^  I  regret  to  hear  from  Colonel  Stanhope  that  the  Conunittee  have 
exhausted  their  funds.  Is  it  supposed  that  a  brigade  can  be  formed 
vrithout  them  ?  or  that  three  thousand  pounds  would  be  sufficient  ?  It 
is  true  that  money  will  go  farther  in  Greece  than  in  most  countries ; 
but  the  regular  force  must  be,  rendered  a  naiumal  concern,  and  paid 
from  a  national  fund ;  and  neither  individuals  nor  committees,  at  least 
with  the  usual  means  of  such  as  now  exist,  will  find  the  experiment 
practicable. 

*'  I  beg  once  more  to  recommend  my  friend,  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne, 
to  whom  I  have  also  personal  obligations  for  his  exertions  in  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  have  the  honour  to  be 

•*  Yours  very  truly .•• 

His  remonstrance  to  Prince  Mavrocordato,  here  mentioned,  was 
accompanied  by  another,  addressed  to  the  existing  Govenunent ;  and 
Colonel  Stanhope,  who  was  about  to  proceed  to  Napoli  and  Argos,  was 
made  the  bearer  of  lK)th.  The  wise  and  noble  spirit  that  pervades 
these  two  papers  must,  of  itself,  without  any  further  comment,  be  sp* 
predated  fy  all  readers.! 

LETTER  DXXVI. 

TO  THE   OENZRAL  OOVBRNMElfT  or  ORUCC 

**  Ccphalonia,  November  30th,  I^« 
*^  The  affair  of  the  loan,  the  expectation  so  long  and  vainly  indnlgad 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  fleet,  and  the  danger  to  which  Missolongiii 

^  The  English  merehants  whom  be  thus  so  justly  describes  axe  Messrs.  Baiff 
and  Hancock,  of  Zante,  whose  conduct,  not  only  in  the  instance  of  Loid 
Byron,  but  throughout  the  whole  Greek  struggle,  has  basn  uniformly 
jealous  and  disinterefted. 

t  The  originals  of  both  are  bi  ItttUan. 
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is  still  exposed,  have  detained  me  here,  and  will  still  detain  me  till 
some  of  them  are  removed.  But  when  the  money  shall  be  advanced 
for  the  fleet,  I  will  start  for  the  Morea,  not  knowing,  however,  of  what 
use  my  presence  can  be  in  the  present  state  of  things.  We  have  heard 
some  rumours  of  new  dissensions,  nay,  of  the  existence  of  a  civil  war. 
With  all  my  heart,  I  pray  that  these  reports  may  be  false  or  exagge- 
rated ;  for  I  can  imagine  no  calamity  more  serious  than  this ;  and  I 
must  frankly  confess,  that  unless  union  and  order  are  .established,  all 
hopes  of  a  loan  will  be  vain ;  and  all  the  assistance  which  the  Greeks 
could  expect  from  abroad — on  assistance  neither  trifling  nor  worth- 
less— will  be  suspended  or  destroyed ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  of  whom  no  one  was  an  enemy  to  Greece,  but 
seemed  to  favour  her  establishment  of  an  independent  power,  will  be 
persuaded  that  the  Greeks  are  unable  to  govern  themselves,  and  will, 
perhaps,  themselves  undertake  to  settle  your  disorders  in  such  a  way 
as  to  blast  the  brightest  hopes  of  yourselves  and  of  your  friends. 

**  Allow  me  to  add,  once  for  all, — ^I  desire  the  well-being  of  Greece, 
and  nothing  else ;  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  secure  it ;  but  I  cannot  consent, 
I  never  wifi  tODsent,  that  the  English  public,  or  English  individuals, 
should  be  deceived  as  to  the  red  state  of  Greek  affairs.  The  rest, 
gentlemen,  depends  on  you.  You  have  fought  gloriously ; — act  ho- 
nourably towards  your  feUow-citizens  and  the  world,  and  it  will  then 
no  more  be  said,  as  has  been  repeated  for  two  thousand  years  with  the 
Roman  historians,  that  Philopoeinen  was  the  last  of  the  Grecians. 
Let  not  calunmy  itself  (and  it  is  difficult,  I  own,  to  guard  against  it  in 
so  arduous  a  struggle)  compare  the  patriot  Greek,  when  resting  from 
liis  labours,  to  the  Turkish  pacha,  wnom  his  victories  have  extermi- 
nated. 

^  I  pray  you  to  accept  these  my  sentiments  as  a  sincere  proof  of  my 
attachment  to  your  real  interests,  and  to  believe  that  I  am,  and  always 
shall  be,  **  Yours,  ^c" 


LETTER  DXXVn. 

TO  PRINCE   MAVROCOaDATO. 

^  Cephalonia,  2d  Dec.  1893. 

**  PRUCCC, 

**  The  present  will  be  put  into  your  hands  by  Colonel  Stanhope, 
of  Major-General  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  &c.  &c.  He  has  anirad 
from  London  m  fifty  days,  after  having  visited  aH  the  Ck>mmittee8  of 
Germany.  He  is  charged  by  our  Committee  to  act  in  concert  with  me 
for  the  liberation  of  Greece.  I  conceive  that  his  name  and  his  mission 
v/ill  be  a  sufficient  recommendation,  without  tlie  necessity  of  any  other 
from  a  foreigner,  although  one  who,  in  common  with  all  Europe,  re- 
npects  and  admires  the  courage,  the  talents,  and,  above  all,  the  probity 
of  Prince  Mavrocordato. 

'*  I  am  very  uneasy  at  hearing  that  the  dissensions  of  Greece  still 
r'ontinue,  and  at  a  moment  when  she  might  triiunph  over  every  tluof 
in  general,  as  she  has  already  triumphed  in  part.  Greece  is,  at  pra- 
Hont,  placed  between  three  measures :  either  to  reconquer  her  liborly, 
to  l)ecome  a  dependence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  or  to  return  to  a 
Tuikish  province.  She  has  the  choice  only  of  tnese  three  aHtnuu 
lives.    Civil  war  is  but  a  road  which  leads  to  the  twoistter.   If  die  iJ 
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deRirouB  of  the  tale  of  Walachia  ^nd  the  Crimea,  she  may  obtgin  it  to- 
morrow; if  of  that  of  Italy,  the  day  after  i  but  if  she  wishes  to  become 
tnilT  Greece,  free  aiid  iiidepcndeiil,  she  must  resolve  to-day,  or  she 
WiU  never  again  have  Iho  opportuiiity. 

"  1  am,  wiUi  all  respect, 

"Your  Highness's  obedient  serranf^ 

»N.  B. 

"P.S.  Your  Highness  will  already  have  known  that  I  hare  sought 
to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  ihe  Greek  Government,  as  much  as  ii  lay  i&  my 
power  lo  do  so:  but  I  shriuld  wish  that  the  fleet  so  long  and  so  vainly 
expected  were  anived,  or,  at  least,  that  it  were  on  the  way ;  and  eSi^e- 
ciiiUy  thai  your  Highueas  should  approach  these  parts  either  oa  board 
the  fleet,  with  a  public  mission,  or  m  some  other  manner." 


LETTER  DXXVIII. 


"  IDbre  Tth,  1653. 

"Iconfinn  the  above;*  it  is  certainly  my  opinion  that  Mr.  MitliiigeQ 
is  entitled  to  the  same  salary  with  Mr.  TindaL,  and  hU  service  ia  likely 
to  be  harder- 

"  I  have  written  to  you  (as  to  Mr.  Hobhouae  for  yom'  penisaJ)  by 
TarioMs  opportunities,  mostly  [Hivste ;  also  by  the  Deputies,  aai  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  Browne. 

"The  public  success  of  the  Greeks  has  been  considerable;  Corinth 
taken,  Miesolonghi  nearly  safe,  and  some  ships  in  the  Archipelago 
taken  trom  the  Turks;  but  there  is  not  only  dissension  in  itie  Morea, 
but  eiml  war,  by  tiw  latest  accounts;!  to  what  extent  we  do  net  y«i 
know,  but  hope  trifling. 

"lor  six  weeks  I  have  been  expecting  the  fleet,  vhich  ha*  not  ar- 
rived, though  I  have,  at  the  requestof  the  Greek  Govemment,Bdvanced 
— that  is,  prepared,  and  hate  in  hand,  two  hnndred  thousand  piastre* 
(deducting  tlie  eommission  and  bankers'  charges)  of  my  own  moneys 
to  forward  their  projects.  The  Suliotea  (now  in  Acamania)  are  very 
■axious  that  1  shotdd  take  them  under  my  directions,  and  go  over  uid 

•  He  here  alludes  (o  a  leller,  forwarded  wild  his  own,  ftom  Mr.  Millingim, 
V'ho  viaa  about  to  Join,  in  hiH  mcdicnl  capacity,  tlie  Suliolea,  near  Patnu,  snd 
rcqueslpil  of  the  Coniniillce  an  increase  of  pay.  Thifl  gentleman  having  men- 
tioneJ  in  his  letter  "that  Ihe  rclreit  of  the  Turka  ftom  before  Mi*8olon^i  had 
Tondcred  uiinMessary  the  appcarunce  of  the  Greek  fleet,"  Lord  Byron,  in  a 
note  Ml  this  pasaagc,  says,  "By  the  special  providence  of  the  Deity,  the  Mui- 
■Lilmans  were  BeizeJ  with  a  pnnic,  anil  (Ird ;  hut  na  thanks  to  the  fleet,  wliich 
ought  In  have  been  here  months  ngo,  and  has  no  eicusc  to  the  contrary,  lately 
— at  least  since  I  had  the  money  ready  to  pay." 

On  another  passage,  in  which  Mr.  MiMinjien  complains  (hat  his  hope  of  any 
remuneration  from  the  Greeks  lias  "turned  out  |>erfectly  chime rical,"  Lord 
Byron  remarks,  in  a  note,  "and  inll  do  so,  till  Ihey  obtain  a  loan.  They 
have  not  a  rap,  nor  credit  (in  the  islands)  to  raise  one.  A  medical  man  may 
•ucceeil  belter  than  others;  hut  all  these  penniless  olficers  had  better  hava 
stair!  :it  home.     Much  money  may  not  he  required,  but  some  must." 

t  The  Legislative  and  Executive  bodies  having  been  for  some  time  at  va- 
riance, the  latter  had  at  lenjitli  resorled  1o  violence,  and  some  skirmisfaea  iiad 
already  taken  plaEe  between  the  factions. 
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put  things  to  rights  in  the  Moredf  which*  without  a  force,  seems  im- 
practicable ;  and  really,  though  very  reluctant  (as  my  letters  will  haTe 
shown  you)  to  take  such  a  measure,  there  seems  hardly  any  milder 
remedy.  However,  I  will  not  do  any  thing  rashly,  and  have  only  con- 
tinued here  so  long  in  the  hope  of  seeing  things  reconciled,  and  have 
done  all  in  my  power  thereto.  Had  /  rone  tooner^  they  vxnUd  have 
forced  me  into  one  party  or  other^  and  I  doubt  as  much  now ;  but  we 
Mrill  do  our  best. 

"  Yours,  toc^* 


LETTER  DXXIX. 

TO  MB.   BOWRniO. 

«"  October  10th,  1833. 

**  Colonel  Napier  will  present  to  you  this  letter.  Of  his  military 
character  it  were  superfluous  to  speak;  of  his  personal,  I  can  say, 
from  my  own  knowledge,  as  well  ss  from  all  pubhc  rumour,  or  priTEte 
report,  that  it  is  as  excellent  as  his  military :  in  short,  a  better  or  a 
braver  man  is  not  easily  to  be  found.  He  is  our  man  to  lead  a  regolar 
force,  or  to  organize  a  national  one  for  the  Greeks.  Ask  the  army- 
ask  any  one.  He  is  besides  a  personal  friend  of  both  Prince  Bfano- 
cordato,  Colonel  Stanhope,  and  m3rself,  and  in  such  concord  with  aU 
three  that  we  should  all  pidl  together — an  indispensable,  as  well  at  a 
rare  point,  especially  in  Greece  at  present. 

**  To  enable  a  regular  force  to  be  properly  organized,  it  will  be  reoui- 
site  fbr  the  loan-holders  to  set  apart  at  least  50,000/.  sterling  for  uat 
particular  purpose — perhaps  more— but  by  so  doing  they  wiHffaaranty 
their  own  moneys,  *and  make  assurance  doubly  sure.'  They  eaii 
appoint  commissioners  to  see  that  part  propeny  expended-— and  I 
recommend  a  similar  precaution  for  the  whole. 

**  I  hope  that  the  Deputies  have  arrived,  as  well  as  some  of  my 
various  despatches  (chiefly  addressed  to  Mr.  Hobhouse)  for  the  Com» 
mittee.  Colonel  Napier  will  tell  you  the  recent  special  interposition 
of  the  gods  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks — ^who  seem  to  have  no  enemies 
in  heaven  or  on  earth  lo  be  dreaded,  but  their  own  tendency  to  discord 
amonff  themselves.  But  these,  too,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  mitintedy 
and  then  we  can  take  the  field  on  the  offensive,  instead  of  bidng 
reduced  to  the  p^ite  guerre  of  defending  the  same  fortreases  year  • 
alter  year,  and  taking  a  few  ships,  and  starving  out  a  casUe,  and 
making  more  fuss  ab<nit  them  than  Alexander  in  his  cups,  or  Baonn- 
parte  in  a  bulletin.  Onr  friends  have  done  something  in  the  way  of  the 
J^artaiu— (though  not  ooe4enth  of  what  is  rold>--biil  have  not  ytt4 
inherited  lAurtr  style. 

^Believe  me  yours,  Ac" 


LETTER  DXXX. 

TO   US.  BOWRUfO. 

**  October  13th,  1883. 
**  Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  lOth  instant,  the  long-desired  sqindnm 
has  arrived  in  the  waters  of  Missolonghi  and  intercepted  two  Turkish 


iVWl.^ 
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corvettes— ditto  transports— destroyinjf  or  taking  all  four— except 
some  of  the  crews  escaped  on  shore  in  Ithaca — and  an  unarmed  vessel* 
with  passengers,  chased  into  a  port  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cephalonia. 
The  Greeks  had  fourteen  sail,  the  Turks  Jour — but  the  odds  do  n*t 
matter — the  victory  will  make  a  very  good  puffi  and  be  of  some  ad- 
vantage besides.  I  expect  momentarily  advices  from  Prince  Mavro- 
cordato,  who  is  on  board,  and  has  (I  understand)  despatches  from  the 
Legislative  for  me ;  in  consequence  of  which,  after  paying-tbe  squad- 
ron (for  which  I  have  prepared,  and  am  preparing),  I  shall  probably 
join  him  at  sea  or  on  shore. 

**  I  add  the  above  communication  to  my  letter  by  Col.  Napier,  who 
will  inform  the  Committee  of  every  thing  in  detail  much  better  than 
I  can  do. 

*'  The  mathematical,  medical,  and  musical  preparations  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  arrived,  and  in  good  condition,  abating  some  dama^ 
from  wet,  and  some  ditto  from  a  portion  of  the  letter-press  being  spilt 
in  landing — (I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  pre88--but  forgot  it  a 
moment— excuse  the  same) — they  are  excellent  of  their  kind,  but  till 
we  have  an  engineer  and  a  trumpeter  (we  have  chirurgeons  already) 
mere  *  pearls  to  swine,^  as  the  Greeks  are  quite  ignorant  of  mathema-* 
tics,  and  have  a  bad  ear  for  our  music.  The  map!;,  ice.  I  will  put  into 
use  for  them,  and  take  care  that  all  (with  proper  caution)  are  turned 
to  the  intended  uses  of  the  Committee — but  I  refer  you  to  Colons 
Napier,  who  will  tell  you,  that  much  of  your  really  valuable  suites 
should  be  removed  till  proper  persons  arrive  to  adapt  them  to  actual 
service. 

'*  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  be,  te. 

^  P.S.  Prtvote.— I  have  written  to  our  friend  Douglas  KiimaiFd  on 
ray  own  matters,  desiring  him  to  send  me  out  all  the  further  credits  I 
can  command, — and  I  have  a  year's  income,  and  the  sale  of  a  manor 
besides,  he  tells  me,  before  me, — for  till  the  Greeks  get  their  loan,  it  is 
probable  that  I  shall  have  to  stand  partly  paymaster— as  far  as  I  am 
*  ^[ood  upon  Ckange,^  that  is  to  say.  I  pray  you  to  repeat  as  much  to 
htm,  and  say  that!  must  in  the  interim  draw  on  Messrs.  Ransom  most 
fonnidably.  To  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  grudge  it^  now  the  fellows 
have  begun  to  fight  again — and  still  more  we^ome  shall  they  be  if 
they  will  go  on.  But  they  have  had,  or  are  to  have,  some  four 
thousand  pounds  (besides  some  private  extraordinaries  for  widows, 
•  orphans,  refugees,  and  rascals  of  all  descriptions)  of  mine  at  one 
'swoop;'  and  it  is  to  be  expected  the  next  wUl  be  at  Iq^  as  much 
more.  And  how  can  I  refuse  it  if  they  wUi  fight  1 — and  especially  if  I 
should  happen  ever  to  be  in  their  company  I  I  therefore  request  and 
require  that  you  should  apprize  my  trusty  and  trustworthy  trustee  and 
banker,  and  crown  and  sheet  anchor,  Douglas  Kinnaird  the  HonouraUe, 
that  he  prepare  all  moneys  of  mine,  including  the  purchase-money  of 
Rochdale  manor  and  mine  inconpe  for  the  year  ensuing,  A.  D.  1834,  to 
answer,  or  anticipate,  any  orders  or  drafts  of  mine  for  the  good  cause, 
in  good  and  lawful  money  of  Gieat  Britain,  ice.  &c.  May  you  live  a 
thousand  years!  which  is  999  longer  than  the  Spanish  Cortes  Con- 
stitution.^ 
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*  * 

* 
LETTER  DXXXL 

TO  THE  BOXfOURABLB   MR.   DOUGLAS  XUINAIRD. 

*<  Cephalonia,  December  23d,  1023. 

'*  I  shall  be  as  saving  of  my  purse  and  person  as  you  recommend* 
but  you  know  that  it  is  as  well  to  be  in  readiness  with  one  or  boUi,  in 
the  event  of  either  being  required. 

*'I  presume  that  some  agreement  has  been  concluded  with  Mr. 
Murray  about '  Werner.'  Although  the  copyright  should  only  be  worUi 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  I  will  tell  you  what  can  be  done  with 
them.  For  three  hundred  pounds  I  can  maintain  in  Greece,  at  more 
than  the  fidltti  pay  of  the  Provisional  Government,  rations  included* 
one  hundred  armed  men  for  three  months.  You  may  judge  of  this  when 
I  tell  you,  that  the  four  thousand  pounds  advanced  by  me  to  the  Greeks 
is  likely  to  set  a  fleet  and  an  army  in  motion  for  some  months. 

**  A  Greek  vessel  has  arrived  irom  the  squadron  to  convey  me  to 
Missolonghi,  where  Mavrocordato  now  is,  and  has  assumed  the  com- 
mand, so  that  I  expect  to  embark  immediately.  Still  address,  however* 
to  Cephalonia,  through  Messrs.  Welch  and  Barry  of  Genoa,  as  usual ; 
and  get  together  all  the  means  and  credit  of  mine  you  can,  to  face  the 
war  estabhshment,  for  it  is  *  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pomid,'  and  I  must 
do  all  that  I  can  for  the  ancients. 

'*  I  have  been  labouring  to  reconcile  these  parties,  and  there  is  now 
some  hope  of  succeeding.  Their  public  affairs  go  on  well.  Tlie 
Turks  have  retreated  from  Acamania  without  a  battle,  after  a  few 
fruitless  attempts  on  Anatoliko.  Corinth  is  taken,  and  the  Greeks 
have  gained  a  battle  in  the  Archipelago.  The  squadron  here,  too,  has 
taken  a  Turkish  corvette,  with  some  money  and  a  cargo.  In  short,  if 
they  can  obtain  a  loan,  I  am  of  opinion  Uiat  matters  will  assume  and 
preserve  a  steady  and  favourable  aspect  for  their  independence. 

"  In  the  mean  time  1  stand  paymaster,  and  what  not;  and  lucky  it  is 
tliat,  from  the  nature  of  the  warfare  and  of  the  country,  the  resources 
even  of  an  individual  can  be  of  a  partial  and  temporary  service. 

^  Colonel  Stanlu>pe  is  at  MissolonghL  Probably  we  shall  attempt 
Patras  next.  The  Suliotes,  who  are  friends  of  mine,  seem  anxious  to 
have  me  with  them,  and  so  is  Mavrocordato.  If  I  can  but  succeed  in 
reconciling  the  two  parties  (and  I  have  left  no  stone  unturned)  it  will 
be  something;  and  if  not,  we  must  go  over  to  the  Morea  with  the 
Western  Greeks— who  are  the  bravest,  and  at  present  the  strongest, 
having  beaten  back  the  Turks — and  try  the  effect  of  a  little  pkytical 
advice,  should  they  persist  in  rejecting  mora/ persuasion. 

^  Once  more  recom mending  to  you  the  reinforcement  of  my  strong- 
lx)x  and  credit  from  all  lawful  sources  and  resources  of  mine  to  thenr 
practicable  extent — for,  after  all,  it  is  better  playing  at  nations  than 
gaming  at  Alraack*s  or  Newmarket — and  requesting  you  to  write  to 
me  as  often  as  you  can, 

**  I  remain  ever,  Ac.** 


Tlie  ff()iindron,  so  long  looked  for,  having  made  its  appeanmce  at 
nx  in  tlif  waters  of  Mifsolonghi,  and  Mavrocordato,  the  only  leader 

•*•" -^«  worthy  the  name  of  statesman,  having  been  appointed, 

iwers,'  to  organize  Western  Greece,  tm  fit  moment  for 


lafit  in 

of  tlir  rniiFi 

Mith  full  po>v 
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Lord  B3nron^s  presence  on  the  scene  of  action  seemed  to  haTe  arrived. 
The  anxiety,  indeed,  with  which  he  was  expected  at  Missolongfai  was 
intense,  and  can  be  best  judged  from  the  impatient  language  of  the 
letters  written  to  hasten  him.  '^  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  lord,**  says 
Mavrocordato,  **  how  much  I  long  for  your,  anival,  to  what  a  pitch 
your  presence  is  desired  by  everyliody,  or  what  a  prosperous  diiection 
It  will  give  to  all  our  affiurs.  Your  counsels  will  be  listened  to  like 
oracles."  Colonel  Stanhope,  with  the  same  urffency,  writes  from 
Missolonghi, — ^*  The  Greek  ship  sent  for  your  loraship  has  returned  ; 
your  arrival  was  anticipated,  and  the  disappointment  has  been  great 
mdeed.  The  Prince  is  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  the  Admiral  looks  rioomy, 
and  the  sailors  grumble  aloud."  He  adds  at  the  end,  **  I  walked  akrni^ 
the  streets  this  evening,  and  the  people  asked  me  after  Lord  Bynm ! !  !** 
In  a  letter  to  the  London  Committee  of  the  same  date,  Colooel  Stan- 
hope says,  **'  Ail  are  looking  forward  to  Lord  Bjrron's  arrivll,  as  thej 
would  to  the  coming  of  a  Messiah." 

Of  this  anxiety,  no  inconsiderable  part  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed 
to  their  great  impatience  for  the  possession  of  the  k>ac  which  he  had 
promised  them,  and  on  which  they  wholly  depended  for  the  payment 
of  the  fleet : — "  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  the  Admiral,"  says  the  same 
gentleman,  *'  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  perpl^xi^;  they^  it  seems, 
relied  on  your  loan  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet;  that  loan  not  having 
been  received,  the  sailors  wUl  depart  immediately.  This  will  be  a  fatu 
event  indeed,  as  it  will  place  Missolonghi  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and 
will  prevent  the  Greek  troops  from  acting  against  the  fortresses  of 
Nepacto  and  Patras."  « 

In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Byron  was  preparing  busily  for  his  departure, 
the  postponement  of  which  latterly  had  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  that  repugnance  to  any  new  change  of  place  which  had 
lately  so  much  ^wn  upon  him,  and  which  neither  love,  as  we  have 
seen,  nor  ambition,  could  entirely  conqtier.  There  had  been  alscK 
considerable  pains  taken  by  some  of  his  friends  at  Argostoli  to  pre- 
vent his  fixing  upon  a  place  of  residence  so  unhealthy  as  Missolonnii ; 
and  Mr.  Muir,  a  very  able  medical  officer,  on  whose  talents  he  nad 
much  dependence,  endeavoured  most  earnestly  to  dissuade  him  from 
such  an  imprudent  step.  His  mind,  however,  was  made  a|^— Che 
proximity  of  that  port,  in  some  degree,  temptinpf  him« — and  having 
hired,  for  himself  and  suite,  a  light,  fast-sailing  vessel,  called  a 
Mistico,  with  a  boat  for  part  of  his  baggage,  and  a  larger  vessel  for 
the  remainder,  the  horses,  &c.,  he  was,  on  the  96th  of  December, 
ready  to  sail.  The  wind,  however,  being  contrary,  he  was  de- 
tained two  days  longer,  and  in  this  interval  me  following  lettere  were 
written. 


\ 


LETTER  DXXXII. 

TO  BfR.  BOMTRme. 


•«10bre9Gth,1893. 

"  Little  need  be  added  to  the  enclosed,  which  arrived  this  day,  ex- 
cept that  I  embark  to-morrow  for  Missolonghi.  The  intended  opera* 
ticns  are  detailed  in  the  aii<^exed  documents.  I  have  only  to  request 
tliat  the  Canimilfee  will  use  every  exertion  to  forward  our  views  by  all 
its  influence  and  credit. 

**  I  have  also  to  request  you  personally  from  myself  to  urge  my 
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friend  and  trostee,  Douglas  Kinnaird  (from  whom  I  have  not  heard 
these  four  months  nearly),  to  forward  to  me  all  the  resources  of  my 
o«fi  we  can  muster  for  the  ensuing  year,  since  it  is  no  time  to 
manager  /mr«e,  or,  perhaps,  penon.  I  have' advanced,  and  am  ad- 
vancing, in  that  I  have  in  hand,  but  I  shall  require  all  that  can  be 
got  together— and  (if  Douglas  has  completed  the  sale  of  Rochdale* 
^uU  and  my  year's  income  for  next  year  ought  to  form  a  good  round 
sum)— as  you  may  perceive  that  there  wiU  be  little  cash  of  their 
own  among  the  Greeks  (unless  they  get  the  loan),  it  is  the  more 
necessary  Uiat  those  of  their  friends  wl^  have  any  should  risk  it. 

''The  supplies  of  the  Committee  are,  some  useful,  and  all  excellent 
in  their  kind,  but  occasionally  hardly  mracticcU  enough,  in  the  present 
state  of  Greece ;  for  instance,  the  matnematical  intruments  are  thrown 
away— none  of  the  Greeks  know  a  problem  from  a  poker — ^we  must 
conquer  first,  and  plan  afterward.  The  use  of  the  trumpets  too  may 
be  doubted,  imless  Constantinople  were  Jericho,  for  the  Hellenists  have 
no  ears  for  bugles,  and  you  must  send  us  somebody  to  listen  to  them. 

"  We  will  do  our  best — and  I  pray  you  to  stir  your  English  hearts 
at  home  to  more  genercd  exertion ;  for  my  part,  I  will  stick  by  the 
cause  while  a  plank  remains  which  can  be  honourably  clung  to.  If  I 
quit  it,  it  will  be  by  the  Greeks*  conduct,  and  not  tto  Holy  Allies  or 
Uie  holier  Mussulmans — but  let  us  hope  better  things. 

**  Ever  yours. 

••N.B. 

**  P.S.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope  and  my- 
self are  acting  in  perfect  harmony  togeiher-— he  is  likely  to  be  of  great 
service  both  to  the  cause  and  to  the  Committee,  and  is  publicly  as  well 
as  personally  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  our  party  on  every  account. 
He  came  up  (as  they  all  do  who  have  not  been  in  the  country  before) 
with  some  ui^h-flown  notions  of  the  6th  form  at  Harrow  or  Eton,  &c. ; 
but  Col.  Napier  and  I  set  him  to  rights  on  those  points,  which  is  abso-' 
lutely  necessary  to  prevent  disgust,  or  periiaps  return ;  but  now  we 
can  set  our  shoulders  wberly  to  the  tDheet,  without  quarrelling  with  the 
mud  which  may  clog  it  occasionally^. 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  Col.  Napier  and  m3r8elf  are  as  decided  for 
the  cause  as  any  German  student  of  them  all ;  but  like  men  who  have 
seen  the  country  and  human  life,  there  and  elsewhere,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  view  It  in  its  truth,  with  its  defects  as  well  as  beauties^ — 
more  especially  as  success  will  remove  the  former  gradually. 

•*N.  B. 

**  P.S.  As  much  of  this  letter  as  you  please  is  for  the  Committee,  the 
rest  may  be '  entre  nous.*  ** 

LETTER  DXXXIII. 

TO  MB.  MOOaS. 

**  Cephalonia,  December  S7th,  1823. 

^  I  received  a  letter  from  you  some  time  ago.  I  have  been  too  much 
employed  latteriy  to  write  as  I  could  wish,  and  even  now  must  write 
in  haste. 

**•  I  embark  for  Missolonghi  to  join  Mavrocordato  in  four-and-twenty 
hours.    The  state  of  parties  (but  it  were  a  long  story)  has  kept  me 
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here  till  now ;  but  now  that  Mavrocordaio  (their  Washington  or  their 
Kosciusko)  is  employed  again,  I  can  act  with  a  iafe  conscimu.  I  cany 
money  to  pay  the  squadron,  &c.,  and  I  have  influence  with  the  Suliotesy 
tuppo8ed  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  harmony  with  some  of  the  dimen- 
tients ; — for  there  are  plenty  of  differences,  out  trifling. 

^It  is  imagined  that  we  shall  attempt  either  Patras  or  the  castles  on 
the  Straits ;  and  it  seems,  by  most  accounts,  that  the  Greeks, — at  any 
rate,  the  Suliotes,  who  are  m  affinity  with  me  of  '  bread  and  balt,'-^ 
expect  that  I  should  march  with  them,  and — be  it  even  so !  If  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  fever,  fatigrue,  famine,  or  otherwise,  should  cut 
^ort  die  middle  age  of  a  brother  warbler, — ^like  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
Kleist,  Korner,  Kutoffski  (a  Russian  nightingale — see  Bowiing^s  An- 
thology), or  Thersander,  or, — or,  somebody  else — but  never  mind — ^I 
pray  vou  to  remember  me  in  your  *  smiles  and  wine.* 

*'  I  liave  hopes  that  the  cause  will  triumph;  but  whether  it  does  or 
no,  stiU  '  Honour  must  be  minded  as  strictly  as  a  milk  diet.'  I  trust 
to  observe  both. 

**Ever,  &C*' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
sad,  and  but  too  true,  anticipation  expressed  in  this  letter — the  last  but 
one  I  was  ever  to  receive  from  my  friend.  Before  we  accompany  him 
to  the  closing  scene  of  all  his  toils,  I  shall  here,  as  briefly  as  possilde* 
give  a  selection  from  the  many  characteristic  anecdotes  told  of  him, 
while  at  Cephalonia,  where  (to  use  the  words  of  Colonel  Stanhope,  in  a 
letter  from  thence  to  the  Greek  Committee)  he  was  **  beloved  by  Cepha- 
lonians,  by  English,  and  by  Greeks  ;^  and  where,  approact^  as  be 
was  familiarly  by  persons  of  all  classes  and  countries,  not  an  action, 
not  a  word  is  recorded  of  him  that  does  not  bear  honourable  testimony 
to  the  benevolence  and  soundness  of  his  views,  his  ever  ready  but  dis- 
criminating generosity,  and  the  clear  insight,  at  once  minute  and  com- 
prehensive, which  he  had  acquired  into  the  character  and  wants  of  the 
people  and  the  cause  he  came  to  serve.  **  Of  aU  those  who  came  to 
help  the  Greeks,*'  says  Colonel  Napier  (a  person  himself  the  most  quali- 
fied  to  judge,  as  well  from  long  local  knowledge,  as  from  the  acote, 
straightforward  cast  of  his  own  mind),  ^  I  never  knew  one,  except 
Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Gordon,  that  seemed  to  have  justly  estimated  their 
character.  All  came  expecting  to  find  the  Peloponnesus  filled  with 
Plutarch's  men,  and  all  returned  thinking  the  ii^abitants  of  Newgate 
moT\3  moral.  Lord  Byron  judged  them  fairly;  he  knew  that  half- 
civilized  men  are  full  of  vices,  and  that  great  allowance  must  be  made 
for  emancipated  slaves.  He,  therefore,  proceeded,  bridle  in  hand,  not 
thinking  them  good,  but  hoping  to  make  them  better.*** 

Ill  speaking  of  the  foolish  charge  of  avarice  brought  against  Lord 
Byron  by  some  who  resented  thus  his  not  suffering  them  to  impose  on 
his  generosity.  Colonel  Napier  says,  **  I  never  knew  a  single  instance 

*  A  similar  tribute  was  pnid  to  him  bj  Connt  Delladecims,  a  gentleman  of 
some  literary  acquirements,  of  whom  he  saw  a  ffood  deal  at  Cephuonia,  and  to 
whom  he  was  attracted  by  that  S3rmpathv  which  neyer  failed  to  incline  him 
towards  those  who  laboured,  like  himself,  under  any  perwmal  d^fecta.  **  Of 
all  the  men«"  said  this  gentleman,  **  whom  I  hare  had  an  o[^>ortimity  of  eoo- 
versiiij^  vvit!i,  on  the  means  of  establishing  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  re- 
^^nemting  tlie  chamctor  of  the  natives,  Lord  Byron  appean  to  aatoitaiB  th« 
most  enlightened  and  correct  views.** 
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of  it  while  Ke  was  here.  I  saw  onlv  a  iudieioiie  lenerosity  ifi  all  that 
he  did.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  rMed^oui  he  gave  profuseljr 
^here  he  thought  he  was  doing  good.  It  was,  indeed,  be^uise  ne  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  ^ucm^  Uiat  he  wasvcalled  stingy  by  those  who 
are  always  bent  upon  giving  money  from  any  purses  but  their  own# 
Lord  Byron  had  no  idea  of  this;  and  would  turn  sharply  and  uuex« 
pectedly  on  those  who  thought  dieir  game  snrtt.  He  g^ye  a  vast  deal 
of  money  to  the  Greeks  in  various  ways.** 

Amooff  the  objects  of  his  bounty  in  this  way  were  many  poor  refa- 
gee  Greeks  from  the  continent  and  the  isles.  He  not  only  relieved 
their  present  distresses,  but  allotted  a  certain  sum  monthly  to  the  mosi 
destitute.  ^  A  list  of  these  poor  pensioners,**  says  Dr.  Kennedy,  *^  wan 
given  me  by  the  nephew  of  Professor  Bamhas.** 

One  of  the  instances  mentioned  of  his  humanity  while  at  Cephalonla 
will  show  how  prompt  he  was  at  the  call  of  that  feeUnff,  and  now  un- 
worthy, sometimes,  were  the  objects  of  it.  A  party  of  workmen  em* 
ployed  upon  dne  of  those  fine  loads  projected  by  Colonel  Napier  haviotf 
impnidently  excavated  a  high  bank,  the  earth  fell  in  and  overwhelmed 
neailv  a  dosen  persons ;  the  news  of  which  accident  instantly  reach- 
ing Metaxata,  Lord  £hrron  despatched  his  physician  Bruno  to  Uie  «x>t, 
and  foUowed,  with  dount  Gamba,  as  soon  as  their  horses  could  jbi> 
saddled.  They  found  a  crowd  of  women  and  children  wailing  roimd 
the  ruins }  while  the  workmen*  who  had  iost  dug  out  three  or  four  of 
their  maimed  companions,  stood  nesting  themselves  unconcei^edly,  as 
if  nothinff  more  was  required  of  them ;  and  to  Lord  Bfron*s  inquiry 
whether  mere  were  not  still  some  other  persons  below  the  earth,  an* 
swered  coolly  that  *^  they  did  not  know,  but  believed  that  there  were,** 
Enraged  at  this  brutal  indifference,  he  sprung  from  his  horse,  and  seic* 
ing  a  spade  himself,  began  to  die  with  all  his  strength ;  but  it  was  not 
till  after  being  threatened  with  the  horsewhip  that  any  of  the  peasants 
could  be  brought  to  follow  his  ekample.  ^  I  was  net  prenent  at  Uiis 
scene  myself,*'  says  (Lionel  Napier,  in  the  Notices  with  which  he  has 
favoured  me,  ^  but  was  told  that  Lord  Byron*s  attention  seemed  ouite 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  faces  and  cesticulations  of  those  wnooe 
Criends  were  missing.  The  sorrow  of  ue  Greeks  is,  in  appearaoee, 
very  frantic,  and  they  shriek  and  howl,  as  in  Ireland^*? 

It  was  in  alluding  to  the  above  incident  that  Uie  noble  poet  is  stated 
to  have  said  that  he  had  come  out  to  the  islands  prejuoiced  againsi 
Sir  T.  Maitland*s  govenmient  of  the  Greeks:  '^but,*'  he  added*  **! 
have  now  changed  my  opinion.  They  are  such  barbarians,  that  if 
I  had  the  government  of  them*  I  would  pave  these  very  roads  With 
ihcm.** 

While  residinff  at  Metaxata,  he  received  an  aeeount  of  the  illness  of 
his  dauj^ter  Acui,  which  **  made  him  aoxious  and  melancholy,**  saya 
Count  Gamba,  ^  for  several  da)r8.**  Her  indisposition  he  understood  to 
have  been  caused  by  a  determination  of  blooa  to  the  head ;  and  on  his 
remarking  to  Dr,  Kennedy,  as  curious,  that  it  was  a  complaint  to  whkh 
he  himseff  was  subject,  the  i^ysician  replied,  that  he  should  have  beep 
inclined  to  infer  so,  not  only  from  his  habits  of  intense  and  irregi^ar 
study,  but  from  the  present  state  of  his  eyes, — ^the  right  eye  appeaiinf 
to  be  infiamed.  I  have  mentioned  this  latter  circumstance  as  peifiapa 
justifying  the  inference  that  ^ere  was  in  Lord  Byron's  state  of  health 
at  this  moment,  a  predisposition  to  the  complaint  of  which  he  afteiw 
ward  died.  To  Doctor  Kennedy  he  spoke  frequently  of  his  wife  aol 
daughter,  expressing  the  strongest  affection  for*  the  mter  aod  raspM 

VoL-IL—ftb 
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towards  the  former,  and  while  declaring  as  usual  his  perfect  ^nonmce 
of  the  causes  of  the  separation,  professing  himself  fully  disposed  to 
welcome  any  prospect  of  reconcilement. 

The  anxiety  with  which,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  but  p8rticidul3r 
at  the  present,  he  sought  to  repel  the  notion  that,  except  when  mider 
the  actual  inspiration  of  writing,  he  was  at  all  influence  by  poetical 
associations,  very  frequently  displayed  itself.  **  You  must  nave  been 
highly  gratified,'*  said  a  gentleman  to  him,  ^ by  the  classical  remains 
and  recollections  which  you  met  with  in  your  visit  to  Ithaca.**  **  Yon 
quite  mistake  me,**  answered  Lord  Byron ;  **  I  have  no  poetical  hum- 
bug about  me ;  I  am  too  old  for  that.  Ideas  of  that  sort  are  confined 
to  rhyme." 

For  the  two  days  during  which  be  was  delayed  by  contraiy  winds, 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hancock,  his  banker,  and 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  company  with  the  English  authori- 
ties of  the  island.  At  length  the  wind  becoming  fair,  he  prepared  to 
embark.  ^  I  called  upon  hun  to  take  leave,**  says  Dr.  Kenne^,  **  and 
found  him  alone  reading  Quentin  Durward.  He  was,  as  usual,  in  good 
spirits.*'  In  a  few  hours  after,  the  party  set  sail« — Lord  Bynm  hmuelf 
on  board  the  Mistico,  and  Count  Gainba,  with  the  horses  and  heavy 
baggage,  in  the  larger  vessel,  or  Bombarda.  After  touching  at  Zante 
for  the  purpose  of  some  pecuniary  arrangements  with  Mr.  BarflT,  and 
taking  on  board  a  considerdble  sum  of  money  in  specie,  they  on  the 
evening  of  the  29ih  proceeded  towards  Missoionghi.  Their  last  ac- 
counts from  that  place  having  represented  the  Turkish  fleet  as  still  in 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  there  appeared  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  ap» 
prehending  any  interruption  in  their  passage*  Besides,  knowing  that 
the  Gre^k  squadron  was  now  at  anchorage  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf,  they  had  little  doubt  of  soon  falling  in  with  some  firiendly  vessel^ 
either  in  seareh,  or  waiting  for  them. 

**  We  sailed  together,"  says  Count  Gamba,  in  a  Ingfaly  picturesque' 
and  affectine:  passage,  ^  till  after  ten  at  night ;  the  wind  iavourable-— » 
clear  sky,  the  air  fresh  but  not  sharp.  Our  sailors  sang  alternately 
patriotic  songs,  monotonous  indeed,  but  to  persons  in  our  situation  ex- 
tremely touching,  and  we  took  part  in  them.  We  were  nSi,  but  Lord 
Byron  particul^y,  in  excellent  spirits.  The  Mistico  sailed  the 
fastest  When  the  waves  divided  us,  and  our  voices  could  no  longer 
reach  each  other,  we  made  signals  by  firing  pistols  and  carbines — ^^  To- 
morrow we  meet  at  Missoionghi — to-morrow.'  Thus,  full  of  confi- 
dence and  spirits,  we  sailed  along.  At  twelve  we  were  out  of  sight  oC 
each  other.** 

In  waiting  for  the  other  vessel,  having  more  than  (mce  shortened 
sail  for  that  purpose,  the  party  on  board  the  Mistico  were  upon  the  noint 
of  being  surprised  into  an  encounter  which  might,  in  a  moment,  nave 
changed  the  future  fortunes  of  Lord  Byron.  Two  or  three  hours  be- 
fore daybreak,  wlule  steering  towards  Missoionghi,  they  found  them- 
selves close  under  the  stem  of  a  large  vessel  which  they  at  firet  took 
to  be  Greek,  but  which,  when  within  pistol-shot,  they  discovered  to  be 
a  Turkish  frigate.  By  good  fortune,  they  were  themselves,  as  it  ap- 
pears, mistaken  for  a  Greek  brOlot  by  the  Turks,  who  therefore  feared 
to  fire,  but  with  loud  shouts  frequently  hailed  them,  while  those  on 
board  Lord  Byron's  vessel  maintamed  the  most  profound  silence ;  and 
even  the  dogs  (as  I  have  heard  his  lordship's  valet  mention),  though 
they  had  never  jceased  to  bark  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  did  not 
utu^^  while  within  reach  of  the  Turkish  frigate,  a  sound ;-— a  no  less 
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Inckv  than  curious  accident,  as,  from  the  infonnation  the  Turks  had 
recenred  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  lordship's  departure  from  Zante, 
the  barkinfl:  of  the  dogs,  at  that  moment,  would  have  been  almost  cer- 
tain to  betray  him.  Under  the  favour  of  these  circumstances,  and  the 
darkness,  they  were  enabled  to  bear  away  without  further  molestation, 
and  took  shelter  among  the  Scrofes,  a  cluster  of  rocks  but  a  few  hours* 
sail  from  Missolonghi.  From  this  place  the  following  letter,  remark- 
able, considering  his  situation  at  the  moment,  for  the  light,  careless 
tone  that  penratfes  it,  was  despatched  to  Colonel  Stanhope. 

LETTER  DXXXIV. 

TO  THE  BOHOURABLK  COLONEL  STANHOPE. 

**  Scrofer  (or  some  such  name),  on  board  a  Cephaloniote 

'^Mistico,  December  31st,  1823. 

**  KT  DEAR  8TANB0PE, 

•*  We  are  Just  arrived  here,  that  is,  part  of  my  people  and  I,  witl^ 
some  things,  &c.,  and  which  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  specify  in  a  letter 
(which  has  a  risk  of  being  intercepted,  perhaps) ; — but  Gamba,  and  my 
horses,  negro,  steward,  and  the  press,  and  all  the  Committee  tilings,  also 
some  eight  thousand  dollars  of  mine  (but  never  mind  we  have  more 
left,  do  you  understand  t)  are  taken  by  the  Turkish  frigates,  and  my 
party  and  myself,  in  another  boat,  have  had  a  narrow  escape  last  night 
(being  close  under  their  stem  and  hailed,  but  we  would  not  answer, 
and  lx>re  away),  as  well  as  this  morning.  Here  we  are,  with  sun  and 
clearing  weatner,  within  a  pretty  httle  port  enough :  but  whether  our 
Turkish  friends  may  not  send  in  their  boats  and  take  us  out  (for  we 
have  no  arms  except  two  carbines  and  some  pistols,  and,  I  suspect, 
not  more  than  four  fighting  people  on  board)  is  another  question,  espe- 
cially if  we  remain  long  here,  smce  we  are  blocked  out  of  Missobnghi 
by  the  direct  entrance. 

^  You  had  better  send  my  friend  George  Drake  (Draco),  and  a  body 
of  Suliotes,  to  escort  us  by  land  or  by  the  canals,  with  all  convenient 
speed.  Gamba  and  our  Bombard  are  taken  into  Patras,  I  suppose  |^ 
and  we  must  take  a  turn  at  the  Turks  to  get  them  out :  but  where  the 
devil  is  the  fleet  gone  1 — ^the  Greek,  I  mean ;  leaving  us  to  get  in 
without  the  least  intimation  to  take  heed  that  the  Moslems  were  out  again* 

**  Make  my  respects  to  Mavrocordato,  and  say,  that  I  am  here  at  his 
disposal.  I  am  uneasy  at  being  here ;  not  so  much  on  my  own  ac- 
count as  on  that  of  a  Greek  boy  with  me,  for  you  know  what  his  fate 
would  be :  and  I  would  sooner  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  m3rself  too,  than 
have  him  taken  out  by  those  barbarians.    We  are  all  veiy  wen. 

«N.  B. 

**  The  Bombard  was  twelve  miles  out  when  taken ;  at  feast,  so  }l 
appeared  to  us  (if  taken  she  actually  be,  for  it  is  not  certain) ;  and  we  had 
to  escape  from  another  vessel  that  stood  right  between  os  and  the  port.** 

Finding  that  his  position  amoiv  the  rocks  of  the  Scroto  would  bo 
untenable  in  the  event  of  an  attack  bv  armed  boats,  he  thooghl  it  ri|fht 
to  venture  out  again,  and,  making  all  sail,  got  safe  to  Dragomestn,  a 
small  seaport  town  on  the  coa^t  of  Acamania ;  from  whence  the  an« 
nexed  letters  to  two  of  the  most  valued  of  his  Cephalonian  friends  were 
written. 

Hh3 
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LETTER  DXXXV. 

TO  MB.   MUIB. 

^  Dragomestri,  January  9d,  18S4. 

**  MT  DEAR  MUIR, 

**Iwi8h  you  many  retumsofthe  season  and  happiness^therewithaL 
Gamba  and  the  Bombard  (there  is  a  strong  reason  to  believe)  are  car- 
ried into  Patras  by  a  HTurkish  frigate,  idiich  we  saw  chase  them  at 
dawn  on  the  31st ;  we  had  been  close  under  the  stem  in  the  night,  be- 
lieving her  a  Greek  till  within  pistol-shot,  and  only  escaped  by  a  mira- 
cle of  all  the  Saints  (our  captain  says),  and  truly  I  am  of  his  opinion, 
for  we  should  never  have  ffot  away  of  ourselves.  They  were  signaliz- 
ing their  consort  with  lignts,  and  had  illuminated  Uie  ship  between 
decks,  and  were  shouting  like  a  mob ; — but  then  why  did  thay  not  fire  I 
Perhaps  they  took  us  for  a  Greek  br(Uot,  and  were  afraid  of  kindling  us 
—they  had  no  colours  flying  even  at  dawn  nor  after. 

**  At  daybreak  my  boat  was  on  the  coast,  but  the  wind  unfkvoorable 
for  the  part ; — a  large  vessel  with  the  wind  in  her  favour  standing  be- 
tween us  and  the  Gulf,  and  another  in  chase  of  the  Bombard  about  12 
miles  off  or  so.  Soon  after  they  stood  (i.  e.  the  Bombard  and  frigate) 
apparently  towards  Patras,  and  a  Zantiote  boat  making  signals  to  U8 
from  the  shore  to  get  away.  Away  we  went  before  the  wind,  and  ran 
into  a  creek  called  Scrofes,  I  believe,  where  I  landed  LuJce*  and 
another  (as  Luke^s  life  was  in  most  danger),  with  some  money  for 
themselves,  and  a  letter  for  Stanhope,  and  sent  them  up  the  countiy 
to  Missolonehi,  where  they  would  be  in  safety,  as  the  place  where  we 
were  could  oe  assailed  by  armed  boats  in  a  moment,  and  Gamba  had 
all  our  arms  except  two  carbines,  a  fowling-piece,  and  some  pistola. 

^  In  less  than  an  hour  the  vessel  in  chase  neared  us,  and  we  dashed 
out  again,  and  showing  our  stem  (our  boat  sails  very  well)  got  in  be- 
fore night  to  Dragomestri,  where  we  now  are.  But  where  is  the 
Greek  fleet  ?  I  do  n*t  know— do  you  1  I  told  our  master  of  the  boat 
that  I  wad  inclined  to  think  the  two  large  vessels  (there  were  none 
elae  in  sight)  Greeks.  But  he  answered '  they  are  too  large— why  do  n*t 
they  show  their  colours  V  and  his  account  was  confirmed,  be  it  true 
or  false,  by  several  boats  which  we  met  or  passed,  as  we  could  not  at 
any  nUe  luive  got  in  with  that  wind  without  beatinff  about  for  a  long 
tirae^  and  as  there  was  much  property  and  some  lives  to  ride  (the 
boy*s  especially)  without  any  means  of  defencct  it  was  necessaiy  to 
let  our  boatmen  have  their  own  way. 

^  I  de^atched  yeiterday  another  messenger  to  Missolonflhi  for  an 
escort,  but  we  have  yet  no  answer.  We  are  here  (those  of  my  boat) 
for  the  fifth  day  without  taking  our  clothes  off,  and  sleepinff  on  deck 
in  all  weathers,  but  are  all  very  well,  and  in  good  spirits.  It  is  to  be 
iiupposed  that  the  Government  will  send,  for  Uieir  own  sakes,  an  es- 
•cort,  as  I  have  16,000  dollars  on  board,  the  greater  paii  for  their  ser- 
vice. ihad(besidesper8onal  property  to  Uie  amount  ol  about  6000 
more)  80i0  dollars  in  specie  of  my  own,  without  reckoning  the  Com- 
mittee's  stores,  so  that  the  Turks  will  have  a  good  thing  of  it«  if  llit 
prize  be  geod* 

A  Greek  youth  whom  he  had  brought  with  him.  In  his  mite,  from 
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**  I  regret  the  detention  of  Gamba,  &c.  but  th^  rest  we  can  make  up 
again^  ao  tell  Hancock  to  set  my  bills  into  cash  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  Corgialegno  to  prepare  the  remainder  of  my  credit  with  Messrs. 
Webb  to  be  turned  into  moneys.  I  shall  remain  here,  unless  some- 
thing extraordinary  occurs,  till  Mavrocordato  sends,  and  then  go  on, 
and  act  according  to  circumstances.  My  lespects  to  the  two  colo- 
nels, and  remembrances  to  all  friends.  Tell  '  UUima  Analise'*  that 
his  friend  Raidi  did  not  make  his  appearance  with  the  brig,  though  I 
tliink  that  he  might  as  well  have  spoken  with  us  %n  dr  off  Zante,  to 
give  us  a  gentle  hint  of  what  we  had  to  expect. 

**  Yoms  ever  affectionately, 

"  N.  B. 

**  P.S.  Excuse  my  scrawl  on  account  of  the  pen  and  the  frosty 
morning  at  daybreak.  I  write  in  haste,  a  boat  starting  for  Kalamo. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  detention  of  the  Bombard  (if  she  be  de- 
tained, for  I  cannot  swear  to  it,  and  I  can  only  judge  from  appearances, 
and  what  all  these  fellows  say)  be  an  affair  of  the  Government,  and 
neutrality,  and,  &c. — but  she  txhu  stopped  at  least  12  miles  distant  from 
any  port,  and  had  all  her  papers  regular  from  Zanie  for  Kalamo,  and 
we  also.  1  did  not  land  at  Zante,  being  anxious  to  lose  as  little  time 
as  possible,  but  Sir  F.  S.  came  off  to  invite  me,  Ac,  and  eveiybody 
was  as  kind  as  could  be,  even  in  Cephalonia." 


LETTEft  DXXXVL 

TO  MR.  C.  HANCOCK. 

**  Dragomestri,  January  9d,  1834. 

**  DIAB  SIB  *  AKCOCX,*t 

^  Remember  me  to  Dr.  Muir  and  everybody  else.  I  have  still  the 
16,000  dollars  with  me,  the  rest  were  on  board  the  Bombarda.  Here 
we  ire — ^the  Bombarda  taken,  or  at  least  missing,  with  all  the  Com- 
mittee stores,  my  friend  Gamba,  the  horses,  negro,  bull-dog,  steward, 
md  domestics,  with  all  our  implements  of  peace  and  war,  also  8000 
dollars ;  but  whether  she  will  be  lawful  prize  or  no,  is  for  the  decision 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Seven  Islands.  I  have  written  to  Dr.  Muir,  by 
way  of  Kalamo,  with  all  particulars.  We  are  in  good  condition ;  and 
what  with  wind  and  weaUier,  and  being  hunted  or  so,  little  slee^nng  on 
deck,  Ac,  are  in  tolerable  seasoning  for  the  country  and  circum- 
stances. But  1  foresee  that  we  shall  have  occasion  for  all  the  cash  I  can 
muster  at  Zante  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Barff  gave  us  8000  and  odd  dol- 
lars ;  so  there  is  still  a  balance  in  mv  favour.  We  are  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  vessels  were  Turkish  which  chasedi  but  there  is  strong 
presumption  that  they  were,  and  no  news  to  the  contrary.  At  Zante, 
everybody,  from  the  Resident  downwards,  were  as  kind  as  could  be, 
egpeciBUy  your  worthy  and  courteous  partner. 

**  Tell  our  friends  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and  we  may  yet  do  welL 

*  Count  DdUdednia,  to  whom  he  gives  this  name  in  conaequenee  of  a  habU 
which  that  ^tlemaa  had  of  using  the  phrase  *'in  ultima  analisiP*  flsqoently 
in  conTerution.  »    .  i_ 

t  This  letter  is,  more  properly,  a  postscript  to  one  which  Dr.  Bruno  had,  by 
Us  oiders,  written  to  Mr.  Hancock,  with  some  paztumlars  of  their  voyage ;  and 
Oie  Doctor  hs^  iMgon  his  letter,  ««Pxefiat-^  Sig*-  Ancoek,"  Lofd  Byioa 
Ihns  parodies  his  mode  of  address. 
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that  tliis  is  an  eventful  dav.**  Towards  the  end  of  the  letter  he  adds, 
**L«rd  Byron's  sorvants  have  just  arrived;  ho  himself  will  be  here 
to-morrow.  If  ho  had  not  come,  we  had  need  have  prayed  for  fair 
weather ;  for  both  fleet  and  army  are  hunsj}'  and  inactive.  Pany  has 
not  appeared.  Should  he  also  arrive  to-niuriow,  all  Missolon^hi  will 
go  mad  with  pleasure." 

The  reception  their  noble  visiter  experienced  on  his  arrival  was 
such  as,  from  the  ardent  eagerness  with  which  he  had  been  looked  for, 
might  be  expected.  The  whole  population  of  the  place  crowded  to 
the  shore  to  welcome  him  ;  the  ships  anchored  off  the  fortress  fired  a 
salute  as  he  passed,  and  all  the  troops  and  dignitaries  of  the  place, 
civil  and  n.iiitary,  with  the  Prince  Mavrocordato  at  their  head,  met 
him  on  his  anding,  and  aircompanied  liim,  amid  the  mingled  din  of 
shouts,  wild  music,  :uid  discharges  of  artillery,  to  the  house  that  had 
been  pnepared  for  him.  **  I  caiuiot  easily  describe,**  says  Count  Gamba, 
**  the  emotions  which  such  a  scene  excited.  I  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  tears." 

After  eight  days  of  fatigue  such  as  liOrd  Byron  had  endured,  some 
short  interval  of  rest  might  fairly  have  been  desired  by  him.  But  the 
scene  on  which  he  had  now  entered  was  one  that  precluded  all  thoughts 
of  repose.  He,  on  whom  the  eyes  and  hopes  of  all  others  were  centiedy 
coula  but  little  dream  of  indulging  any  care  for  himself.  There  were, 
at  this  particular  moment,  too,  collected  within  the  precincts  of  that 
town  as  great  an  abundance  of  the  materials  of  unquiet  and  misrule 
as  had  been  ever  brought  together  in  so  small  a  space.  In  eveiy 
quarter,  both  public  and  nrivate,  disorganization  and  dissatisfaction 
presented  themselves.  Of  the  fourteen  brigs  of  war  which  had  come 
to  the  succour  of  Missolonghi,  and  which  liad  for  some  time  actually 
protected  it  against  a  Turkish  feet  double  its  number,  nine  haa 
already,  hopeless  of  pay,  returned  to  Hydra,  while  the  sailors  of  the 
remaining  nve,  from  the  same  cause  or  complaint,  had  just  quitted 
their  ships,  and  were  murmuring  idly  on  shore.  The  inhabitant^ 
seeing  themselves  thus  deserted,  or  preyed  upon  by  their  defenden, 
with  a  scaicity  of  provisions  threatening  them,  and  the  Turkish  fleet 
before  their  eyes,  were  no  less  ready  to  break  forth  into  riot  and 
revolt;  wliile,  at  the  same  moment,  to  complete  the  confusioUt  a 
General  Assembly  was  on  the  point  of  being  held  in  the  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  forces  of  Western  G recede,  and  to  this 
me<*ting  all  the  wild  mountain-<;hiefs  of  the  province,  ripe,  of  course, 
for  dissensi.in,  were  now  flocking  with  their  followers.  Mavrocoidato 
himself,  tlie  President  of  the  intended  Congress,  had  brought  in  his 
train  no  less  than  5000  armed  men,  who  were  at  this  moment  in  the 
town.  Ill  provided,  t(x>,  with  either  pay  or  foo<l  by  the  Goyenimenty 
this  large  military  mob  were  but  little  less  discontented  and  destitute 
than  the  sailors;  and  in  short,  in  every  dinn^tion,  the  entire  popidation 
seems  to  liave  presented  such  a  fermenting  mass  of  insubordinatioD 
and  discord  as  was  far  more  hkely  to  produce  warfare  among  themselves 
than  with  the  enemy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Lord  Byron  arrived  at  Misso- 
longhi;— such  the  evils  he  had  now  to  encounter;  with  the  formidable 
consciousness  that  to  him,  and  him  alone,  all  looked  for  the  reoMiya! 
of  them. 

Of  his  pro(!eedings  during  the  first  weeks  after  his  arrival,  the 
following  letteni  to  Mr.  Hancock  (which  by  the  great  kindness  of  that 
geiiilemaii  I  am  enabled  to  give)  will,  assisted  by  a  few  explsniitoiy 
notes,  supply  a  sufllciently  ample  account. 
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LETTER  DXXXVIL 

TO  MU  0HABLB8  HAMOOGK. 

**  Missolonghi,  Januaiy  iStli,  1894. 

^  Many  thanks  for  yours  of  the  5th :  ditto  to  Muir  for  his.  Yea  will 
have  heard  that  Gamba  and  my  vessel  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  8!d!e  and  idtact ;  nobody  knows  well  how  or  why,  for  thero  *8  a 
mystery  in  the  story  somewhat  mekxhumatic.  Captain  Valsamaehi 
has,  I  take  it,  spun  a  long  yam  by  this  time  in  Argostoli.  I  attrilwite 
^eir  release  entirely  to  Samt  Dionisio,  of  Zante,  aad  the  Madonna  <^ 
ue  Rock,  near  Gepnalonia. 

^  The  adventures  of  my  separate  luck  were  also  not  finiiAied  at 
Dragomestri ;  we  were  conveyed  out  by  some  Greek  gunboats,  and 
found  the  Leonidas  brig-of-war  at  sea  to  look  after  us.  But  bkrwin^ 
Weather  coming  oi^  we  were  driven  on  the  rocks  twice  in  the  passage 
0f  the  Scroph^  and  the  dollars  had  another  narrow  escape.  Two-^ 
itiirds  of  the  crew  got  ashore  over  the  bowsprit:  the  rocks  were 
lUgl^  enough,  but  water  very  deep  close  in  shore,  so  that  she  was, 
Uller  mudi  swearing  and  some  exertion,  got  off  again,  and  awav  we 
went  with  a  third  of  our  crew,  leaving  the  rest  on  a  desolate  island, 
wWere  they  might  have  been  now,  had  not  one  of  the  gunboats  taken 
fliem  off,  for  we  were  in  no  condition  to  take  them  off  again. 

^  Tell  Muir  that  Dr.  Bruno  did  not  show  much  fight  cntfaeooeasion, 
for  besides  stripping  to  his  fls^nnel  vraistcoat,  and  ruiHxmg  lAool  like  a 
tki  in  an  emer^ncy,  when  I  was  talking  to  a  Gne\  boy  (the  brotlier 
ef  tiie  Greek  giris  m  Argqjstoli),  and  telling  him  of  the  n^  that  Hisie 
ihei  no  danger  for  the  passengers,  whatever  theie  nsght  be  for  tlie 
twsel,  and  assuring  him  that  I  could  save  both  him  and  myself  without 
dttttcul^*  (though  lie  canH  swim),  as  the  water,  Uiough  deepi  was  noi 
itery  rough,— the  windnoC  blowing  r^g:^  on  shore  (it  wasa  blnnderof 
dMf  Greek  who  missed  stays),  the  Doctor  excdakned,  *  Save  kimt  in- 
deed !  by  G--d !  save  me  rather — I  '11  be  first  if  1  can*— a  piece  of  efO- 
tiHB  which  he  pronounced  with  such  emphatic  simpfieityastosel  all 
wqb  had  leisure  to  hear  bim  laughing  ft  and  in  a  minute  after,  the  veeeel 


*  He  msiuit  to  havs  tak«a  th«  boy  on  his  shoulden  apd  swum  with  him  to 
thtM.  Thii  feat  would  haf  e  bten  hot  a  yepetitioii  of  ode  of  lua  aaily  ■porta 
ii  Hanrow ;  Where  it  was  a  fiBequent  practice  of  hie  thus  la  mount  on^.  of  Ihe^ 
enalUor  bovi  on  hit  fbnii<ler%  and,  Auch  to.  the  alann  of  the  lUBchioi  divf  wMi 
^  into  the  waUW 

f  In  the  Do^toc'e  own  aoecamt  this  icene  if  deMsribed,  as  might  be  ezpacted^ 
M^i^fiwhat  differently  }-*-**  Ka  nel  di  lui  passa^^  marittimo  ana  fregataTniciik 
Pff^wA  la  di  liii  nave,  obUgandola  di  zicoveram  dentro  le  ScrofeSf  dore  per  Pini- 
M^  dd  venti  fik  gettata  sopra  i  scodi :  tutti  i  marinari  deiP  equipaggio  sattarooo  a 
terra  per  sahrare  la  lord  vita :  Milord  solo  col  di  lui  MedicoDottr.  Bmno. 
rimasero  salla  nave  che  ognuno  vedevn  colare  a  fondo :  ma  dopo  qualche  tenmo 
noo  essendoei  visto  che  ci6  aweniva,  le  uersooe  fhggite  a  terra  respineefo  la 
Hiave  neU*  acque :  ma  il  tempestoso  mare  la  ribastd  una  seoonda  volta  eonlvo  I 
■odgK,  ed  allora'  si  aveva  per  certo  che  la  nave  coll*  illustre  personagtio,  naa 
grande  Quantity  di  denari,  e  molti  preziMi  effetti  per  i  Greci  anderehbeio  a 
mdo.  Tuttavk  Lord  Bpaa  mm  si  perturb^  per  nulla;  ami  dissa  al  di  hii 
nwdico  che  vbleiia  gsttam  al  nooto  onde  racgiiingere  hi  spiacgia:  *naaaUNii^ 
floMta  la  wwre  incM  abbtiwM  htm  per  Segmrla:  alioim  • 
fdU'  aoV>^  aUoM  gittatevi  parq.  oht  io  n  fnhror 
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drove  off  again  after  striking  twice.  She  sprung  a  small  leak,  but 
nothing  further  happened,  except  that  the  captain  was  very  nervMS 
afterward. 

**  To  be  brief,  we  had  bad  weather  almost  always,  though  not  con^^ 
trary ;  slept  on  deck  in  the  wet  generally  for  seven  or  eight  nig^s,  buf 
never  was  in  better  health  (I  speak  personally) — so  much  soy  that  I 
actually  bathed  for  a  quarter  or  an  hour  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
instant  in  the  sea  (to  kill  the  fleas,  and  other  &c.)  and  ¥ras  all  the 
better  for  it. 

*'  We  were  received  at  Missolonghi  with  all  kinds  of  kindness  and 
honours;  and  the  sight  of  the  fleet  saluting,  &c.  and  the  crowds  and 
different  costumes,  was  really  picturesque.  We  think  of  undertaking 
an  expedition  soon,  and  I  expect  to  be  ordered  with  the  Suliotes  to 
Join  me  army. 

**  All  well  at  present.  We  found  Oamba  already  arrived,  and  every 
thing  in  good  condition.    Remember  me  to  all  friends. 

•*  Yours  ever, 

"  N.  B. 

**  P.S.  You  will,  I  hope,  use  every  exertion  to  reaUze  the  oiMit. 
For  besides  what  I  have  already  advanced,  I  have  undertaken  to  main- 
tain the  Sidiotes  for  a  year  (and  will  accompany  them,  either  as  a  Chief, 
or  whichever  is  most  agreeable  to  the  Government),  besides  sundries. 
I  do  not  understand  Brown's '  letters  of  credit,^  I  neither  gave  nor  or* 
dered  a  letter  of  credit  that  I  know  of  (  and  though  of  course,  if  you 
have  done  it,  I  will  be  responsible,  I  was  not  aware  of  any  thing  ex- 
cept that  I  would  have  backed  his  bills,  which  you  said  was  unnecessary. 
As  to  orden — I  ordered  nothing  but  some  red  cloth  and  oil  cloths^  both 
of  which  I  am  ready  to  receive ;  but  if  Gamba  has  exceeded  my  com- 
mission, the  other  things  must  he  sent  hatk,for  I  cannot  permit  any  thing 
of  the  kind^  nor  will.  The  servants*  journey  will  of  course  be  paid  for, 
though  that  is  exorbitant.  As  for  Brown's  letter,  I  do  not  know  any 
thing  more  than  I  have  said,  and  I  really  cannot  defray  the  charges  A 
half  Greece  and  the  Frank  adventurers  besides.  Mr.  Barff  must  send 
btf  some  dollars  soon,  for  the  expenses  fall  on  me  for  the  present. 

''January  14lh,18d4. 
**  P.S.  Will  you  tell  Saint  (Jew)  Geronimo  Corgialesrio  that  I  mean 
to  draw  for  the  balance  of  my  credit  with  Messrs.  Webb  and  Co.  I 
shall  draw  for  two  thousand  (follars  (that  being  about  ^e  amount,  more 
or  less) ;  but  to  facilitate  the  business,  I  shall  make  the  draft  pa^raUe 
also  at  Messrs.  Ransom  and  Co.,  Pall-Mall  &urt,  London.  I  believe  I 
already  showed  you  my  letters  (but  if  not,  I  have  them  lb  show),  by 
which,  besides  the  credits  now  realizing,  yon  will  have  pereeivedfthivt 
I  am  not  limited  to  any  particular  amount  of  credit  with  my  bankers. 
The  Honourable  Douglas,  my  friend  and  trustee,  is  a  principal  partner 
in  that  house,  and  having  the  direction  of  my  affiiirs,  is  aware  to  what 
extent  my  present  resources  may  go,  and  the  letters  in  question  were 
from  him.  I  can  merely  say,  that  within  the  currtni  year,  1894,  besides 
the  money  already  advanced  to  the  Greek  Government,  and  the 
credits  now  in  your  hands  and  your  partner's  (Mr.  Burff),  which  are  i^ 
from  the  income  of  1898, 1  have  anticipated  nothing  from  thai  of  the 
present  year  hitherto.  I  nhall  or  ought  to  have  at  m^  diapoeition  ^ 
wards  of  one  hundred  thousand  doUars  (including  my  incoBieraiMi  (fee 
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pnrchaae-moHeys  of  a  manor  lately  sold),  and  peihap«  mora,  without 
mfhnging  on  my  income  for  1825,  and  not  including  the  remaining- 
4)alance  of  1S23. 

**  Yours  ever, 

-N.B.'* 

LETTER  DXXXVin. 

TO   MB.  CBARLB8   HANCOCK. 

**  Missolongfai,  January  17th,  1894. 

'**  I  have  answered,  at  some  length,  your  obliging  letter,  and  trust 
4hat  you  have  received  n^  replvby  means  of  Mr.  'Hndal.  I  will  also 
thank  you  to  remind  Mr.  Tindal  that  1  would  thank  him  to  furnish  vou, 
-on  my  account,  with  an  order  of  the  Committee  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
which  I  advanced  to  him  on  their  account  through  Signor  Coi^ialegno*s 
agency  at  Zante  on  his  arrival  in  October,  as  it  is  but  fair  that  the  said 
Committee  should  pay  their  own  expenses.  An  order  will  be  suffi* 
cient,  as  the  money  might  be  inconvenient  for  Mr.  T.  at  present  to 
disburse. 

.  *'  I  have  also  advanced  to  Mr.  Blaekett  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars, 
which  I  will  thank  Mr.  Stevens  to  pay  to  you,  on  my  account,  finom 
moneys  of  Mr.  Blaekett,  now  in  his  hands.  I  have  Mr.  B*s  acknow- 
iedgment  in  writing. 

^  As  the  wants  of  the  State  here  are  still  pressing,  and  there  seems 
Tery  little  specie  stirring  except  mine,  I  still  stand  paymaster,  and 
must  again  request  vou  and  Mr.  Barff  to  forward  bv  a  io/e  channel  (if 

rssible)  all  the  dollars  you  can  collect  on  the  bilLB  now  negotiating^, 
have  also  written  to  Corgialegno  for  two  thousand  dolktfs,  being 
■about  the  balance  of  my  separate  letter  from  Messrs.  Webb  and  Co., 
inaking[  the  bills  also  pajrable  at  Ransom^s  in  London. 

''  Things  are  going  on  better,  if  not  well ;  there  is  some  order,  and 
-considersd^le  preparation.  I  expect  to  accompany  the  troops  on  an 
expedition  shortly,  which  makes  me  particularly  anxious  for  the  re- 
maining remittance,  as  *  money  is  the  sinew  of  war,*  and  of  peace,  too, 
as  far  as  1  can  see,  for  I  am  sure  there  would  be  no  peace  here  without 
it.  However,  a  little  does  go  a  good  way,  which  is  a  comfort.  Tlie 
Government  of  the  Morea  and  of  Candia  have  written  to  me  for  a 
further  advance  from  my  own  peculium  of  80  or  30,000  doUars,  to 
which  I  demur  for  the  present  (having  undertaken  to  pay  the  Suliotes 
as  a  free  gifr  and  other  things  already,  besides  the  loan  which  I  luLve 
already  advanced),  till  I  receive  letters  from  England,  which  I  have 
reason  to  expect 

^  When  the  expected  credits  arrive,  I  hope  that  3roa  will  bear  a 
hand,  otherwise  1  must  have  recourse  to  Malta,  which  will  be  lotiiig 
time  and  taking  trouble ;  but  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  more  than  is  per^ 
fectly  agreeabGs  to  Mr.  BarlT  and  to  yourself.  I  am  very  well,  and 
2iave  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  my  personal  treatment,  or  with 
the  posture  of  public  affairs— others  must  speak  for  themselves. 

^  Yours  ever  and  truly,  Ac 

^P.S.  Respects  to  ColonelsWriffht  and  DoiBe,  and  the  oiBceraeifil 
and  military;  also  to  my  friends  Muir  and  Stevens  porticala]^,  and 
to  DeUadecima.** 
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LETTER  DXXXIX. 

TO  lOU   CHARLB8  HANCOCK. 

^  Missolonghit  January  19thy  1894. 

**  Since  I  wrote  on  the  17th,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ste« 
Tens,  enclosing  an  account  from  Corfu,  which  is  so  exagserated  in  price 
and  quantity,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  Gamba*s 
folly,  or  the  merchant's  knavery.  All  that  /  requested  Gamba  to  order 
was  red  cloth,  enough  to  make  9i  jacket^  and  some  oil-skin  for  trousers, 
Ac. — the  latter  has  not  been  sent — the  whole  could  not  have  amounted 
to  50  dollars.  The  account  is  645!! !  I  will  guaranty  Mr.  Stevens 
against  any  loss,  of  course,  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  take  the  articles 
(which  I  never  ordered),  nor  to  pay  the  amount  I  will  take  100  dol- 
lars' worth ;  the  rest  may  be  sent  back,  and  I  will  make  the  merchant 
an  allowance  of  so  much  per  cent. :  or  if  that  is  not  to  be  done,  you 
must  sell  the  whole  by  auction  at  what  price  the  things  may  fetch,  for 
I  would  rather  incur  the  dead  loss  of  pari^  than  be  encumbered  with  m 
quantity  of  things,  to  me  at  present  superfluous  or  useless.  Why,  I 
could  have  maintained  300  men  for  a  month  for  the  sum  in  Western 
Greece! 

^  When  the  dogs,  and  the  dollais,  and  the  negro,  and  the  horses,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  I  acquiesced  with  patience,  as  you  may 
have  perceived,  because  it  was  the  work  of  the  elements  of  war,  or  of 
Providence ;  but  this  is  a  piece  of  mere  human  knavery  €x  folly,  or 
both,  and  I  neither  can  nor  will  submit  to  it*  I  have  occasion  for 
every  dollar  I  can  muster  to  keep  the  Greeks  together,  and  I  do  not 
grudge  any  expense  for  the  cause;  but  to  throw  away  as  much  as 
would  equip,  or  at  least  maintain,  a  corps  of  excellent  ra^^amufS^  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  to  furnish  Gamba  and  the  doctor  with  blank  bills 
(see  list),  broadcloth,  Hessian  boots,  and  horsewhips  (the  Pouter  I  own 
that  they  have  richly  earned),  is  rather  beyond  my  endurance,  thouj^ 
a  pacific  person,  as  all  the  world  knows,  or  at  least  my  acquaintances. 
I  pray  you  to  try  to  help  nie  out  of  this  damnable  commercial  ^leco- 

*  We  have  here  m  ftiikinff  an  instance  aa  could  be  adduced  of  that  pfffltlitr 
feature  of  his  character  which  thallow  or  malicious  obsenrers  have  misrepre- 
sented as  aTarice,  but  which  in  reality  was  the  result  rf  a  strong  sense  of 
justice  and  fiiimess,  and  an  indignant  impatience  of  being  stultified  or  otot- 
reached.  Colonel  Stanhope,  in  referring  to  the  circouistance  mentioned  above, 
has  put  Ijoid  Byron's  angry  feeling  respecting  it  in  tlie  true  light 

**  He  was  constantly  attacking  Uount  GanuKi,  sometimes,  indeed,  playfullv, 
but  more  often  with  the  bitterest  s.«tire,  ibr  haying  purchased  for  the  use  of  his 
family,  while  in  Gveece,  500  dollars*  worth  of  cloth.  This  he  used  to  mention 
as  an  instance  of  the  Count*s  imprudence  and  extravagance.  Lord  Byron  told 
me,  one  day,  with  a  tone  of  great  gravity,  that  this  500  dollara  would  have 
been  most  senriceable  in  promoting  the  siege  of  Lepanto ;  and  that  he  nsrer 
would,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  forgiye  Gamba,  fi^r  haTing  aquaii- 
dered  away  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  clotiL  No  one  will  soppoM  thti 
Lord  Ojrron  could  be  serious  in  such  a  denunciation ;  he  entertained,  m  rtslity. 
the  highest  opinion  of  Count  Gamba,  who,  both  on  aocount  of  his  talents  SM 
derotedness  to  his  fhend,  merited  his  lardship*s  esteem.  As  to  Lord  Byisn's 
generosity,  it  is  before  the  world  ;  he  promised  to  devote  his  large  ineoOM  to 
the  cause  of  Greece,  and  he  honestly  acted  up  to  his  pledge.** 
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lation  of  6Kmba*s,  for  it  is  one  of  those  pieces  of  impudence  or  folly 
which  I  don^t  forgive  him  in  a  hurry.  I  will  of  course  see  Stevens 
free  of  expense  out  of  the  transaction ; — ^by-the-way,  the  Greek  of  a 
Corfiote  has  thoueht  proper  to  draw  a  bill,  and  get  it  discounted  at  24 
dollars ;  if  I  had  been  tbere*  it  should  have  been  protested  also. 

**  Mr.  Blackett  is  here  ill,  and  will  soon  set  out  for  Cephalonia.  He 
came  to  me  for  some  pills,  and  I  gave  him  some  reserved  for  particular 
friends,  and  which  I  never  knew  any  body  recover  from  imder  several 
fDonthfl ;  but  he  is  no  better,  and  what  is  odd,  no  worse ;  -and  as  the 
idoctors  have  had  no  better  success  with  him  than  I,  he  goes  to  Aigos- 
toll,  siek  of  the  Greeks  and  of  a  constipiation. 

**  I  must  reiterate  my  request  for  moe,  and  that  speedily,  otherwise 
pnUic  aflairs  will  be  at  a  stand-still  nere«  I  have  undertcJien  to  pay 
the  Suliotes  for  a  year,  to  advance  in  March  3000  doUars,  besidesv  to 
the  Government  for  a  balance  due  to  the  troops,  and  some  other  smaller 
IBatters  for  the  Germans,  and  the  press,  &c.  Ac  die ;  so  what  with 
these,  and  the  expenses  of  my  suite,  which,  thous^  not  extravagant, 
is  expensive  with  Gamba's  d~d  nonsense,  I  shall  have  occasion  for  aU 
the  mone3rs  I  can  muster,  and  I  have  credits  wherewithal  to  face  the 
undertakingSy  if  realized,  and  exi)ect  to  have  more  soon. 

**  Believe  me  ever  and  truly  yours,  dicJ" 

On  the  morning  of  the  3dd  of  January,  his  birthday^ — ^the  last  my 
poor  friend  was  ever  fated  to  see, — ^he  came  from  his  bedroom  into  the 
apartment  where  Colonel  Stanhope  and  some  others  were  assembled, 
and  said,  with  a  smile,  **  You  were  complaining -the  other  day  that  I 
never  write  any  poetiy  now.  This  is  my  birthday,  and  I  have  Just 
finished  somethmg  which,  1  think,  is  better  than  what  I  usually  write.** 
He  then  produced  to  them  those  beautiful  stanzas  which,  thoorii  al- 
ready known  to  most  readers,  are  far  too  affectingly  associated  witti  this 
doemff  scene  of  liis  life  to  be  omitted  among  its  details.  Taking  into 
oonsideration,  indeed,  every  thing  connected  with  these  veises^-^be 
last  tender  aspirations  of  a  loving  spirit  which  they  breathe,  the  self- 
devotion  to  m  noble  cause  which  they  so  nobly  exnress,  and  that  con- 
sciousness of  a  near  grave  glimmering  sadly  throuflrai  the  wholes— there 
is  perhans  no  production  within  the  range  of  mere  numun  compositioii, 
round  wnich  tne  circumstances  and  ieelmgs  under  which  it  was  wiittea 
cast  so  tonehing  an  interest. 


JANUARY  99D. 

^  oir  Tms  DAV 1  coMPLfTi  mr  TBnrr-siXTR  tbab* 

1. 
«Tis  tune  this  heart  should  be  unmoved. 
Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move ; 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved. 
Still  let  me  love ! 

9. 
**  Myda3r8  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone! 
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**  Hie  fire  that  on  my  boeom  preys 
Is  lone  as  eome  volcanic  lale; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze— 
A  funeral  pile ! 

4. 

^  The  hop^,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care. 
The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 
But  wear  the  chain. 

5. 

**  But  His  not  t^ut— and  *t  is  not  here— 

8uch  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  now, 
Where  glor^r  decks  the  hero*s  hier, 
Or  iMuds  his  brow* 

6. 
^  Hie  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see ! 
Tlie  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 

Was  not  more  finee.  ** 

7. 
^  Awi^e !  (not  Greece— she  i§  atrake !) 
Awake,  my  spirit !    Think  through  vhom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  \a£d 
And  then  strike  home ! 

8. 
^  Tread  those  reviving  passions  down. 
Unworthy  manhood ! — unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  finown 
Of  beauty  be. 

9. 
^  If  thou  remt*st  thy  youth,  wkv  Uvef 
The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here  :^up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath! 

10. 
^  Seek  out— less  often  sought  !han  found — 
A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  ^e  best ; 
Tlien  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground* 
And  take  Uiy  rest.** 

**  We  perceived,**  says  Ck>unt  Gamba,  **  from  these  lines,  as  well  ■• 
from  his  dailv  conversations,  that  his  ambition  and  his  hope  were  live* 
vocahly  fixed  upon  the  glorious  objects  of  his  expedition  to  Greeoei  wad 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  *  return  victorious,  or  return  no  mopi»* 
Indeed,  he  often  said  to  me, '  Others  may  do  as  they  please— they  nay 
go— but  I  stay  here,  that  it  certaitu*  The  same  determination  was  ax- 
firessed  in  his  letteri  to  his  friends ;  and  this  roBolution  was  not  unae* 
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bout  between  Captain  Sheers  and  the  Colonel,*  I  eanwt  lell;  Imtf 
between  Suliote  chiefs,  German  barons,  English  Tolunleeit,  and  ad* 
venturers  of  all  nations,  we  are  likely  to  form  as  goodly  an  allied  anny 
as  ever  quarrelled  beneath  the  same  banner. 

"*  Febmaiy  8th,  1894. 
^  Interrupted  again  by  business  yesterdav,  and  it  is  time  to  condiide 
my  letter.  I  drew  some  time  since  on  Blr.  Barff  for  a  thonrand  dol* 
lars,  to  complete  some  money  wanted  by  the  government  The  said 
Government  got  cash  on  that  bill  here  and  at  a  profit ;  but  the  very 
same  fellow  who  gave  it  to  them,  after  proposing  to  give  me  money 
for  other  bills  on  Barff  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  hundred  dollarB, 
either  could  not,  or  thought  better  of  it.  I  had  written  to  BarflT  ad« 
vising  him,  but  had  afterward  to  write  to  tell  him  of  the  fe]low*s  having 
not  come  up  to  time.  You  must  really  send  me  the  balance  aeon* 
I  have  the  artillerists  and  my  Suliotes  to  pay,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
besides,  and  as  every  thing  depends  upon  punctuality,  all  our  opera* 
tions  will  be  at  a  stand-still  unless  you  use  despatciL  I  shall  send 
to  Mr.  Barff  or  to  you  further  bills  on  England  for  three  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  negotiated  as  speedily  as  you  can.  I  have  already 
stated  here  and  formerly  the  sums  I  can  command  at  home  within  the 
year,— without  including  my  credits,  or  the  bills  already  negotiated 
or  negotiating,  as  Cor^alegno*s  balance  of  Mr.  Webb*8  letterr— and 
mv  letters  irom  mv  fnends  (received  by  Mr.  Pairy^  vessel),  conlfam 
what  I  have  already  stated.  How  much  I  ma^  requiie  in  the  comae 
x>f  the  year  I  can*t  tell,  but  I  will  take  care  that  it  sludl  not  exceed  the 
means  to  supply  it. 

"  Yours  STer, 

"N.B. 

**  P.S.  I  have  had,  by  desire  of  a  Mr.  Jeroitatii  to  draw  on  Deme* 
irius  Delladecima  (is  it  our  friend  in  ultima  analise  T)  to  pay  the  Com* 
mittee  expenses.  I  really  do  not  understand  what  the  Committee 
mean  by  some  of  their  freedoms.  Parry  and  I  eet  on  very  well 
hUherio ;  how  long  this  may  last,  Heaven  knows,  but  I«hqpe  it  will, 
for  a  good  deal  for  the  Greek  service  depends  upon  it,  but  he  has 
jdready  had  some  mffi  with  Col.  S.,  and  I  do  all  I  can  to  keep  the 
*  peace  among  them.  However,  Parry  is  a  fine  fellow,  extremely 
active,  and  of  strong,  sound,  practical  talents,  by  all  accounts.  En* 
closed  are  bills  for  three  thousand  pounds,  drawn  m  the  mode  directed 
ti.  e.  parcelled  out  in  smaller  bills).  A  good  opportunity  occurring  for 
Cephalonia  to  send  letters  on,  I  avail  myself  or  it.  Remember  me  to 
Stevens,  and  to  all  friends.  Also  my  compliments  and  every  thing 
kind  to  the  colonels  and  officers. 


"^  Febraary  9th,  1894. 
**  P.S.  2d  or  8d.  I  have  reason  to  expect  a  person  from  England 
directed  with  papers  (on  business)  for  me  to  sign,  somewhere  in  the 
islands,  by-and-by ;  if  such  should  arrive,  would  you  forward  him  to  me 
by  a  safe  conveyance,  as  the  papers  regard  a  transaction  with  tegard 
to  the  adjustment  of  a  lawsuit,  and  a  sum  of  several  thousand  pocknds, 
which  I,  or  my  bmikers  and  trustees  for  me,  may  have  to  receive  (in 
England)  in  consequence.  The  time  of  the  probable  arrival  I  cannot 
state,  but  the  date  of  my  letters  is  the  Sd  Nov.,  and  I  siippoee  that  he 
ought  to  arrive  soon**' 
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mg  were  the  hopes  which  even  ihose  who  wnrGhed  him 
;ly  i.'onceiveil  fmni  the  whole  tenur  of  his  conduct  since 
Misvilcmghi,  wilt  appear  from  the  fullowiug  words  u( 
uihopc,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  ihe  Greek  Committee. 
■Byron  poaaessra  all  the  means  ot*  playing  a  great  part  in  Ihe 
%a*oliitioii  or  nreeee.  He  has  talent;  he  professes  liberal 
■  :  he  has  money ;  and  is  inspired  with  fervent  and  ehivnlniiis 
Te  hns  commenced  his  career  by  iwo  good  meaanres :  Isl,  by 
IJDK  union,  and  declaring  himself  of  no  party ;  and,  ddly, 
^fiOO  Suliutra  into  pav  and  acting  as  their  Chief.  These  acta 
U  to  render  his  lortlaliip  universally  popular,  and  proportion- 
~^  Thus  advantageoitdy  circumstanced,  his  lordabip  will 
JKrtunity  of  realiitng  all  h'ia  professions." 
!  inspirer,  however,  of  these  hopes  was  himself  far  from 
-rtlHMtlng  in  them  la  a  fact  manifest  from  all  he  said  and  wrote  on 
!•  •ntgect,  and  twt  addspainfully  to  the  interest  which  his  position  at 
in  RKHiMnl  excilea.  Too  well,  indeed,  did  he  both  understand  and 
wl  dw  dilBeuIiies  into  which  he  was  plunged,  to  deceive  himself  into 
Riy  such  sanguine  delusions.  In  one  only  of  the  otgecta  to  which  he 
Md  looked  forward  with  any  hope, — that  of  endeavauringto  humanize, 
'y  his  example,  the  system  of  wm-fare  on  both  sides, — had  he  yet  been 
Me  lo  gratify  himself.  Not  many  days  after  his  arrival  an  opporlth 
pity,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  alTotded  him  of  rescuing  an  unfor- 
Mnaie  Turk  out  of  the  hands  of  some  Greek  sailors;  and  towardt 
'he  end  of  the  nmnth,  having  learned  that  there  were  a  few  Turkish 
Ihsunera  tn  confinement  at  Miswlonghi,  he  requested  of  Ihe  Govern* 
JKnl  to  place  them  at  his  dispoaal,  that  he  might  send  them  to  Yus- 
I  Infr  Paella,  tn  perfomnng  this  act  of  humane  policy,  he  IransmittMj 
1  irith  the  rescued  capliveA  Uie  following  letter. 

l.KTTKR  DXLI, 


"  MiBsoIonghi.  U3d  January,  ISM. 

"  K  vessel,  in  which  a  friend  and  some  domestics  of  mine  were  em* 
barked,  was  (ktained  a  few  days  ago  and  released  by  order  of  your 
HighitHas.  I  have  now  tu  thank  you;  not  for  liberating  the  vessel. 
whii.it,  as  carrying  a  neutral  tlag,  and  being  under  Brjitah  protection, 
aoone  had  a  nghl  to  detain;  but  for  having  treated  my  fnt^ndf  with  so 
nui  li  kindneas  while  they  were  in  yoiu-  hands. 

■*  III  the  hope,  therefore,  thai  it  may  not  be  altogether diapleaaing  to 
Tour  Highness,  I  luive  requeued  the  governor  of  this  place  to  reteasa 
four  Turkish  prisoners,  and  he  has  humanely  coiisenled  tndoso.  llosa 
nn  liinr>,  rlicrcfonr.  ui  sending  them  back,  in  nnlcr  to  make  as  early  a 
return  aa  I  could  fur  your  cwufteay  on  tlw  late  occasion.  These  pri> 
coiiera  are  liberated  without  any  conditions ;  but,  should  the  eircum- 
■luice  find  a  place  in  your  rscullectton,  1  venture  tu  beg,  that  ynur 
Highneas  will  treat  such  Ureeka  as  may  henceforth  fall  into  yuur 
hands  with  hnmanily  i  more  capecially  sinee  lb*  horrora  of  war  ai« 
Mlll'-iently  grvai  in  themselrea.  without  beitig  aggnvaied  by  wanloq 
mieltiM  on  cithvr  ude. 

"Non,  IrMa.** 

Vw.  I1.-I  i 
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Another  favourite  and,  aa  it  appeared  for  some  time,  practicable  ob- 
ject, on  which  he  had  most  ardently  set  his  heait,  was  the  intended 
attack  upon  Lepanto — a  fortified  town*  which,  from  its  command  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  is  a  position  of  the  first  importance. 
**  Lord  Byron,**  says  Colonel  Stanhope,  in  a  letter  dated  January  14, 
"  bums  with  military  ardour  and  chivalry,  and  will  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition to  Lepanto."  The  delay  of  Parry,  the  engineer,  who  had 
been  for  some  months  anxiously  expected  with  the  supplies  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  a  brigade  of  artillery,  had  hitherto  paralyzed  the 
preparations  for  this  important  enterprise ;  though,  in  the  mean  time, 
whatever  little  could  be  effected,  witnout  his  aid,  bad  been  put  in  pro- 
gress both  by  the  appointment  of  a  brigade  of  Suliotes  to  act  under 
Lord  Byron,  and  by  the  formation,  at  the  joint  expense  of  lbs  lordship 
and  Colonel  Stanhooe,  of  a  small  corps  of  artillery. 

It  was  towards  tne  latter  end  of  January,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
Lord  Byron  received  his  regular  commission  from  the  Government, 
as  commander  of  the  expedition.  In  conferring  upon  him  full  powers, 
both  civil  and  military,  they  appointed,  at  the  same  time,  a  Militarv 
Council  to  accompany  him,  composed  of  the  most  experienced  Chief- 
tains of  the  army,  with  Nota  Bozzari,  the  uncle  of  the  famous  warrior, 
at  their  head. 

It  had  been  expected  that,  among  the  stores  sent  with  Parry,  there 
Vould  be  a  supply  of  Con^reve  rockets, — an  instrument  of  warfare 
of  which  such  wonders  had  been  related  to  the  Greeks  as  filled  their 
imaginations  with  the  most  absurd  ideas  of  its  powers.  Their  disap- 
pointment, therefore,  on  finding  that  the  engineer  had  come  unprovided 
with  these  missiles,  was  excessive.  Anothsr  hope,  too^^that  of  being 
enabled  to  complete  an  artillery  corps  W  the  accession  of  those 
Germans  who  had  been  sent  for  into  the  Morea^ — ^was  found  almost 
equally  fallacious ;  that  body  of  men  having,  from  the  death  or  retire- 
ment of  those  who  originally  composed  it,  nearly  dwindled  away ;  an  I 
^e  few  officers  that  now  came  to  serve  being,  from  their  fantastic 
notions  of  rank  and  etiquette,  far  more  troublesome  than  useful.  In 
addition  to  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  five  Speziot  ships 
of  war  which  had  for  some  time  formed  the  sole  protection  of  Misso- 
longhi  were  now  returned  to  their  home,  and  had  left  their  places  to 
be  filled  by  the  enemy*s  souadron. 

Perplexing  as  were  all  tnese  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  ef  pedition, 
a  still  more  formidable  embarrassment  presented  itself  in  the  turbulent 
and  almost  mutinous  disposition  of  those  Suhote  troops  on  whom  he 
mainlv  depended  for  success  in  his  imdertaking.  Presuming  as  well 
upon  his  wealth  and  generosity  as  upon  their  own  military  importance, 
these  unruly  warriors  had  never  ceased  to  rise  in  the  extravagance  of 
their  demands  upon  him ; — the  wholly  destitute  and  homeless  state  of 
their  families  at  this  moment  affording  but  too  well-founded  a  pretext 
both  for  their  exaction  and  discontent.  Nor  were  their  leaders  much 
more  amenable  to  management  than  themselves.  "  There  were,"  says 
Count  Gamba,  **  six  heads  of  families  among  them,  all  of  whom  had 
eoual  pretensions,  both  by  their  birth  and  their  exploits ;  and  none  of 
wnom  would  obey  any  one  of  his  comrades.*^ 

A  serious  riot  to  which,  about  the  middle  of  January,  these  Suliotes 
had  given  rise,  and  in  which  some  lives  were  lost,  had  been  a  source 

*  The  ancient  Naupactus,  called  Epacto  by  the  modem  Greeks,  audi 
|NUite  by  the  Italians. 
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of  much  irritation  and  anxiety  to  Lord  Byron,  as  well  from  the  ill-blood 
it  was  likely  to  en^^ender  between  his  troops  and  the  citizens,  as  from  the 
little  dependence  it  gave  him  encouragement  to  place  upon  materials  so 
unmanageable.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  neither  his  eager- 
ness nor  his  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  sole  personal  object 
of  his  ambition  ever  relaxed  a  single  instant.  To  whatever  little  glory 
was  to  be  won  by  the  attack  upon  Lepanto,  he  looked  forward  as  his 
only  reward  for  all  the  sacrifices  he  was  making.  In  his  conversations 
with  Count  Gamba  on  the  subject,  "  though  he  joked  a  good  deal,*'  says 
this  gentleman,  *'  about  his  post  of  '  Archistrategos,'  or  Commander-in- 
chief,  it  was  plain  tliat.the  romance  and  the  peril  of  the  undertakiiig 
were  great  allurementis  to  him.*'  When  we  combine,  indeed,  hia 
determination  to  stand,  at  all  hazards,  by  the  cause,  with  the  very  faint 
hopes  his  sagacious  mind  would  let  him  indulge  as  to  his  power  of 
serving  it,  I  h^ve  little  doubt  that  the  *^  soldier's  grave"  which,  in  his 
own  beautiful  verses,  he  marked  out  for  himself,  was  no  idle  dream  of 
poetry ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  '*  wish  was  father  to  the  thought," 
and  that  to  an  honourable  death,  in  some  such  achievement  as  that  of 
storming  Lepanto,  he  looked  forward,  not  only  as  the  sole  means  of 
redeeming  worthily  the  great  pledge  he  had  now  given,  but  as  the 
most  signal  and  lasting  service  tl^t  a  name  like  his,— echoed,  as  it 
would  then  be,  among  me  watchwords  of  Liberty  horn  age  to  age,— 
could  bequeath  to  her  cause. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cares  he  was  much  gratified  by  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  an  old  friend  of  his,  Andrea  Londo,  whom  he  had  made 
acquaintance  with  in  his  early  travels  in  1809,  and  who  was  at  that 
period  a  rich  proprietor,  under  the  Turks,  in  the  Morea.*  This 
patriotic  Greek  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
Cross,  and  at  the  present  moment  stood  distinguished  among  the 
supporters  of  tlie  Legislative  body  and  of  the  new  national  Govenv- 
ment.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  Lord  Byron's  answer  to  hit 
letter. 


LETTER  DXLIL 

TO  LOlfDO. 


^  DKAR  rRIKHD, 


^'The  sight  of  your  handwriting  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure* 
Greece  has  ever  been  for  me,  as  it  must  be  for  all  men  of  any  feeling 
or  education,  the  promised  land  of  valour,  of  the  arts,  and  of  liberty ; 
nor  did  the  time  I  passed  in  my  youth  in  travelling  amonf  her  ruins  mt 
all  chill  my  affection  for  the  birthplace  of  heroes.  In  addition  to  this, 
1  am  boimd  to  yourself  by  ties  of  frienl^hip  and  gratitude  for  the  hos» 

*  This  bmye  Moriote,  whan  I^ord  B3rron  first  knew  him,  was  psjticularlj 
boyish  in  his  aspect  and  manners,  but  still  cherished,  under  this  exterior,  • 
mature  spirit  of  patriotism,  which  occasionally  hroke  forth ;  and  the  noble  poet 
used  to  relate  that,  one  day,  while  they  were  playing  at  draufhts  together,  OB 
the  name  of  Riija  being  pronounced,  TiOndo  leaped  from  *he  tsBle,  and  clappiii|^ 
violently  lus  hands,  began  singing  the  famous  song  of  that  iil-lated  patriot : 

**  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise ! 
Ths  glorious  hour  *s  gone  Ibrlh.** 
liJ 
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pitality  which  I  experienced  from  you  during  my  stay  in  that  country, 
of  wiiich  you  are  now  become  one  of  the  first  defenders  and  oniaments. 
To  see  myself  serving,  by  yoiu*  side  anil  under  your  eyes,  in  the  cause 
of  Greece  will  be  to  me  one  of  ihe  happiest  events  of  my  life.  In  the 
mean  time,  with  the  hope  of  our  again  meeting, 

**  I  am,  as  ever,  Ac.** 

Among  the  less  serious  embarrassments  of  his  position  at  this  |>eriod 
may  be  mentioned  the  struggle  maintained  against  him  by  his  colleague. 
Colonel  Stanhope, — with  a  degree  of  conscientious  perseverance  which, 
even  while  thwarted  by  it,  he  could  not  but  respect,— on  the  subject 
of  a  Free  Press,  which  it  was  one  of  the  favourite  objects  of  his 
fellow-agent  to  bring  instantly  into  operation  in  ail  parts  of  Greecre. 
On  this  important  point  their  opinions  differed  considerably ;  and  the 
following  report,  by  Colonel  Stanhope,  of  one  of  their  many  conversa- 
tions on  the  subject,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  and  concise  statement  of 
their  respective  views. 

**  Lord  Byron  said  that  he  was  an  ardent  friend  of  publicity  and  the 
press ;  but  that  he  feared  it  was  not  applicable  to  this  society  in  ii« 
present  combustible  state.  I  answered  that  I  thought  it  applicable  to 
all  countries,  and  essential  here,  in  ordar  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of 
anarchy  which  at  present  prevailed.  Lord  B.  feared  libels  and  licen- 
tiousness. I  said  that  the  object  of  a  free  press  was  to  check  public 
licentiousness,  and  to  expose  libellers  to  oaium.  Lord  B.  had  men- 
tioned his  conversation  with  Mavrocordato*  to  show  that  the  Prince 
was  not  hostile  to  the  press.  I  declared  that  I  knew  him  to  be  an 
enemy  to  the  press,  although  he  dared  not  openlv  to  avow  it.  His 
lordship  then  said  that  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  about  the  liberty 
of  the  press  in  Greece,  but  that  he  thought  the  experiment  worth  trying.** 

That  between  two  men,  both  eager  in  the  service  of  one  Common 
cause,  lliere  should  arise  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  w.frns  of 
servinjr  it,  is  but  a  natural  result  of  the  varieties  of  human  judgment^ 
and  detracts  nothing  from  the  zeal  or  sincerity  of  either.  But  by  those 
who  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  canied  away  by  a  theory,  it  will  be 
conceded,  1  think,  that  the  scruples  professed  by  Lord  Byron  with  respect 
to  the  expedience  or  safety  of  introducing  what  is  called  a  Free  Press 
into  a  country  so  little  advanced  in  civilization  as  Greece  were  founded 
on  just  views  of  human  nature  and  practical  good  sense.  To  endea- 
vour to  force  upon  a  state  of  society,  so  unprepared  for  them,  such 
full-grown  institutions;  to  think  of  engrafting,  at  once,  on  an  ignorant 
people  the  fruits  of  long  knowledge  and  cultivation,— of  importing 
among  them,  ready  made^  those  advantages  and  blessings  which  no 
nation  ever  attainedi  but  by  iff  own  working  out,  nor  ever  was  fitted 
to  enjoy  but  by  having  first  struggled  for  them, — to  harbour  even  a 
dream  of  the  success  of  such  an  experiment,  implies  a  sang-uineness 
almost  incredible,  and  such  as,  though  in  the  present  instance  indulged 
by  the  political  economist  and  soldier,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  beyond 
the  poet. 

*  Tjord  Byron  had,  it  seenift,  ncknoiwled^ed,  on  the  preceding  erenin^,  his 
having  remarked  to  Prince  Mavroconlato,  that,  **  if  he  were  in  his  situation, 
he  would  have  placed  the  press  under  a  cenior  ;**  to  which  the  Prince  had 
replied,  **  No ;  the  liberty  of  tho  piesi  is  guarantied  by  the  Constitutioa.** 
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The  enthusiastic,  and,  m  many  respects,  well  fomided  confidence 
r.  with  which  Colonel  Stanhope  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Beut« 
^  ham  on  most  of  the  points  at  issue  between  himself  and  Lord  Byron, 
was,  from  that  natural  antipathy  which  exists  between  pohtical  econo* 
mists  and  poets,  but  little  sympathized  in  by  the  latter ; — such  ap- 
peals beine  always  met  by  him  with  those  sall*es  of  ridicule,  which  he 
found  the  best-humoured  vent  for  his  impatience  under  ar)?ument,  and 
to  which,  notwithstanding  the  venerable  name  and  services  of  Mr. 
Bentham  himself,  the  quackery  of  much  that  is  promulgated  by  lus 
follo^vers  presented,  it  must  be  owned,  ample  scope.  Romantic,  in- 
deed, as  was  IjOrd  Byron*s  sacrifice  of  himself  to  the  cause  of  (ireece, 
there  was  in  the  views  he  took  of  the  means  of  serving  her  not  a  tinge 
of  the  unsubstantial  or  speculative.  The  grand,  practical  task  of 
freeing  her  from  her  tyrants  was  his  first  and  main  object.  He  knew 
that  slavery  was  the  great  bar  to  Knowledge,  and  must  be  broken 
through  before  her  light  could  come ;  that  the  work  of  the  sword  must 
therefore  precede  that  of  the  pen,  and  camps  be  the  first  schools  of 
F  eedom. 

With  such  sound  and  manly  views  of  the  true  exigencies  of  the 
crisis,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  view  with  impatience,  and 
something,  perhaps,  of  contempt,  all  that  premature  apparatus  of  priut- 
ing-preKses,  pedagogues,  A:c.,  with  which  the  rhilhellencs  of  the 
London  Committee  were,  in  their  rage  for  **  utilitarianism,^  encum* 
bering  him.  Nor  were  some  of  the  correspondents  of  this  body  much 
more  solid  in  their  speculations  tlian  themselves ;  one  intelligent  gen* 
tleman  having  suggested,  as  a  means  of  conferring  signal  advantages 
on  the  cause,  an  alteration  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

Though  feeling,  as  strongly,  perhaps,  as  Ix)rd  Byron,  the  import- 
ance  of  the  great  objwt  of  their  missiun, — that  of  rousing,  and,  what 
was  far  more  difficult,  combining  against  the  common  foe  t)ie  energies 
of  the  country, — C'oloncl  Stanhope  was  also  one  of  those  who  thought 
that  the  lights  of  their  great  master,  Bentham,  and  the  operations  of  a 
press  unrestrictedly  free,  were  no  less  essential  instruments  towards 
the  advancement  of  the  struggle;  and  in  this  opinion,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  poet  and  man  of  literature  differed  from  the  soldier.  But  it  was 
such  a  difference  as,  between  men  of  frank  and  fair  minds,  may  arise 
without  either  reproach  to  themselves,  or  danger  to  their  cause,— a 
strife  of  opinion  which,  thou^^h  maintained  with  heat,  may  be  remem- 
b(*red  without  bitterness,  and  which,  in  the  present  instance,  neither 
prevented  Byron,  at  the  close  of  one  of  their  warmest  altercations, 
liom  exclaiming  generously  to  his  opponent,  ^Give  me  that  honest 
right  hand,**  nor  withheld  the  other  from  pouring  forth,  at  the  grave  of 
his  collengue,  a  strain  of  eulogy*  not  the  less  cordial  for  being  dis- 
criminatingly shaded  with  censure,  nor  less  honourable  to  the  illustri- 
oils  dead  for  l)eing  the  tribute  of  one  who  had  once  manfully  differed 
with  him. 

Towards  the  middle  of  Febniar>',  tlie  indefatigable  activity  of  Mr. 
Parr\'  having  brought  the  artillery  brigade  into  such  a  slate  of  for- 
waniness  as  to  be  almost  ready  for  service,  an  inspection  of  the  Suliote 
corps  took  place,  preparatory  to  the  expedition ;  and  after  much  of  the 
usual  deception  and  unmanngeableness  on  their  part,  every  obstacle 
appeared  to  be  at  length  surmounted.    It  was  agreed  that  tney  shotiid 

«  Rketrh  of  I^ord  Byron. — Soe  Colonel  8t«iiliop«*t  ««Oftecs  w  1893, 
1OT4,  Ac." 
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receive  a  month's  pay  in  advance ;— Count  Gamba,  with  SOO  of  their 
corps,  as  a  vanguard,  was  to  march  next  day  and  take  up  a  poaitkHi 
under  Lepanto,  and  Lord  Byron  with  the  main  body  and  the  artillery 
was  speeoily  to  follow. 

New  difficulties,  however,  were  soon  started  by  these  untractable 
mercenaries ;  and  under  the  instigation,  as  was  discovered  afterward, 
of  the  great  rival  of  Mavrocordato,  Colocotroni,  who  had  sent  eausea- 
ries  into  Missolonghi  for  the  purpose  of  seducing  them,  they  now  put 
forward  their  exactions  in  a  new  shs^pe  by  requiring  of  the  GoTem- 
ment  to  appoint,  out  of  their  number,  two  generals,  two  colonels,  two 
captains,  and  inferior  officers  in  the  same  proportion : — ^  in  eliort,** 
says  Count  Gamba,  ^  that,  out  of  three  or  four  hundred  actual  Suliotes, 
there  should  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  above  the  rank  of  common 
soldiers.'*  The  audacious  dishonesty  of  this  demand^— beyond  what 
he  could  have  expected  even  from  Greeks, — roused  all  Lord  Byron's 
rage,  and  he  at  once  signified  to  the  whole  body,  through  Count  Gamha, 
that  all  negotiation  between  them  and  himself  was  at  an  end ;  that  he 
coidd  no  longer  have  any  confidence  in  persons  so  little  true  to  their 
engagements ;  and  that  though  the  relief  which  he  had  aflbrded  to 
Uieir  families  should  still  be  continued,  all  his  agreements  with  them, 
as  a  body,  must  be  thenceforward  void. 

It  was  on  tbe  14th  of  February  that  this  rupture  with  the  Suliotea 
took  place ;  and  though,  on  the  following  day,  in  consequence  of  the 
full  submission  of  their  Chiefs,  they  were  again  received  into  his  lord» 
ship's  service  on  his  own  terms,  the  whole  affiur  combined  with  the 
various  other  difficulties  that  now  beset  him,  agitated  his  mind  con- 
siderably. He  saw  with  pain  that  he  should  but  place  in  peril  both  the 
cause  of  Greece  and  his  own  character,  l^  at  all  relying,  in  such  an 
enterprise,  upon  troops  whom  any  intriguer  could  thus  seduce  from 
their  duty ;  and  that,  till  some  more  regular  force  could  be  organized, 
the  expedition  against  Lepanto  must  be  suspended* 

While  these  vexatious  events  were  occurring,  the  intemiotion  of 
r  his  accustomed  exercise  by  the  rains  but  increamd  the  irritability  that 
such  delays  were  calculated  to  excite ;  and  the  whole  together,  no 
doubt,  concurred  with  whatever  predisposing  tendencies  were  already 
in  his  constitution,  to  bring  on  tnat  convulsive  fit«— the  fbienmner  of 
his  death, — which,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  February,  seized  him. 
He  was  sitting,  at  about  eight  o^;lock,  with  only  Mr.  Parry  and  Mr. 
Hesketh,  in  the  apartment  of  Colonel  Stanhope^ — talking  jestingly 
upon  one  of  his  favourite  topics,  the  differences  between  hunself  and 
this  latter  gentleman,  and  saying  that ''  he  believed,  after  all,  the  au- 
thor's brigade  would  be  ready  ^fore  the  soldier's  printing-press." — 
There  was  an  unusual  flush  in  his  face,  and  from  the  rapid  changes  of 
his  countenance  it  was  manifest  that  he  was  suffering  under  some 
nervous  agitation.  He  then  complained  of  being  thirsty,  and,  calling 
for  some  cider,  drank  of  it ;  upon  which,  a  still  greater  change  being 
observable  over  his  features,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  but  was  unable  to 
walk,  and,  after  staggering  forward  a  step  or  two,  fell  into  Bfr.  Parry's 
arms.  In  another  minute,  his  teeth  were  closed,  his  speech  and  senees 
gone,  and  he  was  in  strong  convulsions.  So  violent,  indeed,  were  his 
struggles,  that  it  required  all  the  strength  both  of  Mr.  Parry  and  his 
servant  Tita  to  hold  him  during  the  fit.  His  face,  too,  waa  much  dis- 
torted, and,  as  he  told  Count  Gamba  afterward,  ^  so  intense  were  his 
sufferings  during  the  convulsion,  that,  had  it  lasted  but  a  minute  longer, 
he  believed  he  must  have  died."    The  fit  was,  however,  as  short  aa  it 
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wa»  violent ;  in  a  few  minutes  his  speech  and  senses  returned;  his 
featurea,  though  still  pnle  and  haggard,  resumed  their  natural  shape 
and  no  effect  remained  from  the  attack  but  excessive  weakness.  Aa 
Boon  as  he  could  speak,**  says  Count  Gamba,  "he  showed  himself 
perfectly  free  from  all  alarm;  but  he  very  coolly  asked  whether  his 
attack  was  likely  to  prove  fatal.  'Let  me  know,' he  said:  'do  not 
think  I  am  afraid  to  die — I  am  not,' " 

This  painful  event  had  not  occurred  more  than  half  an  hour,  when 
a  lepon  waa  brought  that  the  Suliotes  were  up  in  arms,  and  about  to 
attack  the  seraglio,  for  the  purpose  of  aeAzing  the  magazines.  In- 
stantly Lord  Byrou'a  friends  ran  to  the  arsenal ;  tlie  artillerymen  were 
ordered  under  arms ;  the  sentinels  doubled,  and  the  cannon  loaded  and 
pointed  on  ihe  approaches  lo  the  gates.  Though  the  alarm  proved  to 
be  false,  the  very  likelihood  of  such  an  attack  shows  sufficiently  how 
precarious  was  the  state  of  Missolongtu  at  this  moment,  and  In  what 
a  scene  of  peril,  confusion,  and  uncomfort,  the  now  nearly  numbered 
daya  of  Endond'a  poet  were  to  close. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  found  to  be  belter,  but  still  pale 
and  weak,  and  complained  much  of  a  sensation  of  weight  in  his  head. 
T^e  doctors,  therefore,  thought  it  right  to  apply  leeches  to  his  temples; 
but  found  it  difficult,  on  t}ieir  removal,  to  stop  the  blood,  which  con- 
tinued to  flow  BO  copiously,  that  from  exhaustion  he  fainted.  It  must 
have  been  on  this  day  that  the  scene  thus  described  by  Colonel  Stan- 
bope  occurred : — 

**  Soon  after  his  dreadful  paroxysm,  when,  faint  with  over-bleeding, 
he  was  lying  on  hisBick-b«d,  with  his  whole  nervous  system  com- 
pletely shaken,  the  mutinous  Suliotes,  covered  with  dirt  and  splendid 
attires,  broke  into  his  apariment,  brandishing  (heir  costly  arms,  and 
loudly  demanding  their  wild  rights.  Lord  Byron,  electrized  by  this 
unexpected  act,  seemed  to  recover  from  his  sickness;  and  the  more 
the  Suliotes  raged,  the  more  his  calm  courage  triumphed.  The  scene 
was  truly  subhrae." 

Another  eye-witness,  C^unt  Gamba,  bears  similar  testimony  to  the 
presence  of  mindwith  which  he  fronted  this  and  all  other  such  daugers. 
"  It  is  impossible,"  says  this  gentleman,  "  to  do  justice  to  the  coolneas 
and  magnanimity  which  he  displayed  upon  ev^ry  trying  occasion. 
Upon  trifling  occasions  he  was  certainly  irritable ;  but  the  aspect  of 
danger  cahned  him  in  an  instant,  and  restored  to  him  the  free  exercise 
of  all  the  powen  of  his  noble  nature.  A  more  undaunted  man  iu  the 
hour  of  peril  never  breathed." 

The  letters  written  by  him  during  the  few  following  weeks  form,  as 
usual,  the  best  record  of  his  proceedings,  and,  besides  tlie  sad  intorest 
they  possess  as  being  amonj:  the  latest  from  his  hand,  are  also  prvcioua, 
as  alTording  proof  that  neither  illness  nor  disa^^intment,  neither  a 
wuni'Oul  framcnorevKnaliopeleMspiriliCould  lead  him  for  a  moment 
to  Ihink  of  abaudoning  the  great  cause  he  had  espoused ;  while  to  the 
last,  too,  he  preserved  unbroken  thit  cheerful  spring  of  his  mind,  his 
manly  endurance  of  all  ills  that  affected  but  liimself,  and  tiia  ever- 
wakeftil  oonsideraUon  for  the  wants  of  others. 
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LETTER  DXLIII. 

TO  MR.  BJLRFF. 

"  Febtuary  91. 

^I  am  afdod  deal  better,  though  of  course  weakly ;  the  leeches  took 
loo  much  blood  from  my  temples  the  day  after,  and  there  was  aonns 
difficidty  in  stopping  it,  but  I  have  since  been  up  daily,  and  out  in  bcMits 
or  on  horseback.  To-day  I  have  taken  a  warm  bath,  and  live  as  tem* 
Berately  as  can  well  be,  without  any  liquid  but  water,  and  without 
animal  food^ 

**  Besides  the  four  Turks  sent  to  Patras,  I  have  obtained  the  release 
of  fourrand-twenty  women  and  children,  and  sent  them  at  my  own 
expense  to  Prevesa,  that  the  English  Consul'General  may  consign 
them  to  their  relations.  I  did  this  by  their  own  desire.  Matters  here 
are  a  little  embroiled  with  the  Suliotes  and  foreigners,  Ac.,  but  I  aiill 
liope  better  things,  and  will  stand  by  the  cause  as  Ion?  as  my  Jiealth 
and  circumstances  will  permit  me  to  be  supposed  usefm.* 

**  I  am  obliged  to  support  the  Government  here  for  the  present** 

The  prisoners  mentioned  in  this  letter  as  having  been  released  fay 
him  and  sent  to  Prevesa  had  been  held  in  captivity  at  Missolonghi  since 
llie  beginning  of  Uie  Revolution.  The  following  was  the  letter  which 
he  forwarded  with  them  to  the  English  Ckinsul  at  Prevesa* 


LETTER  DXLIV* 

TO  MB.  WULYWtU 
^Sitti 

^  Coming  to  Greece,  one  of  my  principal  objects  was  to  alleviate  ag 
imieh  as  possible  the  miseries  incident  to  a  warfare  so  cruel  as  the 
mesent  When  the  dictates  of  humanity  are  in  question,  1  know  qo 
oifference  between  Turks  and  Greeks.  It  is  enough  tiiat  those  who^ 
Want  assistance  are  men,  in  order  to  claim  the  pity  and  protection  of' 
the  meanest  pretender  to  humane  feelings.  I  have  found  here  twenty* 
four  Turks,  including  women  and  children,  who  have  long  pined  in 
disttess,  far  from  the  means  of  support  and  the  consolations  of  their 
home.  The  Government  has  consigned  them  to  me !  I  transmit  them 
lo  Prevesa,  whither  they  desire  to  be  sent.  I  hope  you  will  not  object 
lo  take  care  that  they  may  be  restored  to  a  place  of  safew,  and  that 
Hbe  Govetnor  of  your  town  may  accept  of  my  present.  Tiie  best  nyi 
eompense  I  can  hope  for  would  be  to  find  that  1  had  inspired  the 
Ottoman  commanders  with  the  same  sentiments  towards  those  unhappy 
Greeks  Who  may  hereafter  fall  into  their  hands. 

^  I  beg  you  to  believe  me,  ^^** 

*  tn  a  Isttar  to  the  tame  ff^ntleman,  dated  January  27,  he  bad  already  said, 
^  I  hope  that  thinga  here  wiB  go  on  well  some  time  or  other.  I  will  stick  hy 
tbt  eause  as  long  as  a  cauie  exiata— lirat  or  aecond." 
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LETTER  DXLV. 

TO  THE   HONOURABLE  DOUGLAS  KUfNAlRD. 

<«  Misaolonghi,  February  Slat,  1894. 

**  I  have  received  yours  of  the  2d  of  November.  It  is  essential  that 
the  money  should  be  paid,  as  I  have  drawn  for  it  all,  and  more  too,  lo 
help  the  Greeks.  Parry  is  here,  and  he  and  I  agree  very  well ;  and  all 
is  going  on  hopefully  for  the  present,  considering  circumstances. 

^  We  shall  have  work  this  year,  for  the  Turks  are  coming  down  in 
force ;  and,  as  for  me,  I  must  stand  by  the  cause.  I  shall  shortly  march 
(according  to  ordei^)  against  LepantO;  with  two  thousand  men.  I 
have  been  here  some  time,  af\er  some  narrow  escapes  from  the  Turk8» 
and  also  from  being  shipwrecked.  We  were  twice  upon  the  rockSy 
but  this  you  will  have  heard,  truly  or  falsely,  through  oUier  channelSy 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  bore  you  with  a  long  story. 

**  So  far  I  have  succeeded  in  supporting  the  Government  of  Western 
Greece,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  dissolved.  If  you  have  re- 
ceived the  eleven  thousand  and  odd  pounds,  these,  with  what  I  have  in 
hand,  and  my  income  for  the  current  year,  to  say  nothing  of  contin- 
gencies, will,  or  might,  enable  me  to  keep  the  *  sinews  of  war'  properly 
strung.  If  the  deputies  be  honest  fellows,  and  obtain  the  loan,  they 
will  repav  the  £4000  as  agreed  upon ;  and  even  then  I  shall  save  little^ 
or  indeed  less  than  little,  since  I  am  maintaining  nearly  the  whole  ma- 
chine— in  this  place,  at  least — at  my  own  cost.  But  let  the  Greeks 
only  succeed,  and  I  do  nH  care  for  myself. 

**  I  have  been  very  seriously  unwell,  but  am  getting  better,  and  can 
ride  about  again ;  so  pray  quiet  our  friends  on  that  score. 

**  It  is  not  true  that  I  ever  did^  will,  vHmld^  andd,  or  ihotdd  write  a 
satire  against  Gifford,  or  a  hair  of  his  head.  I  alwpvs  considered  him 
as  my  literary  father,  and  myself  as  his  *  prodigal  son;'  and  if  I  have 
allowed  his  '  fatted  calf  to  grow  to  an  ox  before  he  kills  it  on  my 
return,  it  is  only  because  I  prefer  beef  to  veal. 

«*  Yours,  Ac" 


LETTER  DXLVI. 

TO  MR.  SARrr. 

**  February  8Sd. 
**  My  health  seems  improving,  especially  IVom  riding  and  the  warm 
bath.  Six  Rnglishnien  will  be  soon  in  quarantine  at  Zante ;  thev  are 
artificers,*  and  have  had  enough  of  Greece  in  fourteen  days.  Ir  yon 
eould  recommend  tliem  to  a  passage  home,  I  would  thank  you ;  iiwf 
are  ^ood  men  enough,  but  do  not  quite  understand  the  little  discre- 
pancies in  these  countries,  and  are  not  used  to  see  shooting  and  siasb« 
mg  in  a  domestic  quiet  way,  or  (as  it  forms  here)  a  part  of  houas^ 
keeping. 

*  The  workmen  who  came  out  with  Ptrrj,  tnd  who,  ilamiod  kj  thsssMS 
of  confusioo  and  danger  they  found  at  Miaaolonghi,  had  rasolvsd  Is  istam 
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"  If  they  should  want  anything  during  their  quarantine,  you  can 
advance  tnem  not  more  than  a  dollar  a  day  (among  them)  for  that 
period,  to  purchase  them  some  little  extras  as  comforts  (as  they  are 
quite  out  of  their  element).    I  cannot  afford  them  more  at  present.^ 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Murray, — which  it  is  most  |nratifying  to 
have  to  produce,  as  the  last  completing  link  of  a  long  fnendship  and 
correspondence  which  had  been  but  for  a  short  time,  and  througn  the 
fault  only  of  others  interrupted, — contains  such  a  smnmary  of  the 
chief  events  now  passing  round  Lord  Byron,  as,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  notes,  will  render  any  more  detailed  narrative  unnecessary. 


LETTER  DXLVIL 

TO   MR.  MURRAV. 

^  Missolonghi,  February  25th,  1824. 

''  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  that  you  state  '  a  report 
of  a  satire  on  Mr.  Gifford  having  arrived  from  Italy,  iaid  to  be  written 
by  me/  but  that  you  do  not  believe  it.'  I  dare  say  you  do  not,  nor  any- 
body else,  I  should  think.  Whoever  asserts  that  I  am  the  author  or 
abettor  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  Gifford  lies  in  his  throat.  If  any 
such  composition  exists,  it  is  none  of  mine.  You  know  as  well  as  any- 
body upon  whom  I  have  or  have  not  written;  and  you  also  know 
whether  they  do  or  did  not  deserve  that  same.  And  so  much  for  such 
matters. 

**  You  will  perhaps  be  anxious  to  hear  some  news  from  this  part  of 
Greece  (which  is  the  most  liable  to  invasion) ;  but  you  will  hear  enough 
through  public  and  private  channels.  I  will,  however,  give  you  the 
events  of  a  week,  mingling  my  own  private  peculiar  with  the  public, 
for  we  are  here  a  little  jumbled  together  at  present. 

''  On  Sunday  (tne  15th,  I  believe),  I  had  a  strong  and  sudden  con- 
vulsive attack,  which  left  me  speechless,  thoue^h  not  motionless — for 
some  strong  men  could  not  hold  me ;  but  whether  it  was  epilepsy, 
catalepsy,  cachexy,  or  apoplexy,  or  what  other  exy  or  epsy,  the  doctors 
have  not  decided ;  or  whether  it  was  spasmodic  or  nervous,  &c. ;  but 
it  was  very  unpleasant,  and  nearly  carried  me  off,  and  all  that.  On 
Monday,  they  put  leeches  to  my  temples,  no  difficult  matter,  but  the 
blood  could  not  be  stopped  till  eleven  at  night  (they  had  gone  too  near 
the  temporal  artery  for  my  temporal  safety),  and  neither  styptic  nor 
caustic  would  cauterize  the  orifice  till  after  a  hundred  attempts. 

"  On  Tuesday,  a  Turkish  brig  of  war  ran  on  shore.  On  Wednesday, 
great  preparations  being  made  to  attack  her,  though  protected  by  het 
consorts,*  the  Turks  burned  her  and  retired  to  Patras.  On  Thursday 
a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  Suliotes  and  the  Frank  guard  at  the 
arsenal :  a  Swedish  officerf  was  killed,  and  a  Suhote  severely  wounded, 

*  *^  Early  in  the  morning  we  prepared  for  our  attack  on  the  brig.  Lord 
Bjron,  notwithstanding  his  weakness,  and  an  inflammation  that  threatened 
his  eyes,  was  most  anxious  to  be  of  our  party ;  but  the  physician  would  not 
suffer  him  to  go.'' — Count  Gamba's  J^arrative. 

His  lordship  had  promibed  a  reward  for  every  Turk  taken  alive  in  the  pro« 
posed  attack  on  this  vessel. 

t  Captain  Sasse,  an  officer  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best  and  braveet  of  the 
foreigners  in  the  Greek  service.    ^  This,"  says  Colonel  Stanhope,  in  a  letter. 
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■  ud  ■  (Mianl  i^  eipeetad.  and  irith  •ona  diSnll 
t  Fridw,  the  oBeat  vu  bmedt  and  C^Cafai  Pany** 
I    mntiiUM,  UDder  {ntmwa  that  tboir  livaa  am  in  da: 

■  quitting  the  cmuirj: — Uot  may.* 

"  On  Saturday  wa  had  the  amaiteat  ahock  of  an  earthquake  irtueh  I 
nmember  (and  I  have  felt  thirty,  alight  or  amart,  at  different  peiioda ; 
thi^  aia  common  in  the  HediteiTBnean),  and  the  wbirie  anny  d» 
charged  their  anna,  upcni  the  aame  principle  that  aaragea  beat  inaem, 
or  howl,  dorJDg  an  ecUpae  of  the  moon:— it  waa  a  rare  acene  att(^ 
gethet^-if  you  nad  but  aeen  the  Ei^iah  Johnnieat  who  had  never  been 
out  of  a  cockney  woriuhop  befinvF^^  will  again,  if  they  can  be^  it 
,      "     ■ly.weheardtl-''^    "^-' -  ' ' — -.— . — 


shipwreck.    We  drove  twiee  on  the  raeka  near  the  Scitqihea  (idaada 
near  the  eoaat). 

"I have  obtained  from  the  Oreeka  the  relsaae  of  eigfat-and-twaoty 
Turkiah  priaoneri,  nMn,  women,  and  ehildnn,  and  aent  them  to  Pttnm 
and  Preveea,  at  mr  own  ehaigea.  One  little  giri  of  nine  yeaia  old, 
who  prefera  remamiiw  with  ma,  I  Aall  (it  I  live)  aend,  with  her 
Awther,  probably,  to  Italy,  or  to  England.  Her  name  ia  Hato,  or 
Hatag^.  She  u  a  verr  pretty,  lively  child.  All  bar  brottaera  wen 
lulled  by  the  Greeka,  and  ahe  heiaelf  and  her  mother  merely  apaiad 
by  apecial  favour  and  owing  to  her  extreote  youth,  ahe  being  tbni  bat 
Ave  or  aix  reara  old. 

"  My  health  b  now  better,  and  I  ride  about  again.  My  office  hers 
is  no  ainecure,  ao  many  putiea  and  difficnltiea  of  every  kind  t  bat  I 
will  do  what  1  can.  Pnnce  Havrocordato  ia  an  excellent  parMMW  and 
doea  all  in  hia  power,  but  bia  aitnatitm  ia  penlexing  in  Ina  axtiemn. 
Still  we  have  great  hopaa  of  the  aneeoaa  oi  the  eonteat.  Yon  win 
hear,  however,  mora  of  poblio  newa  from  plen^  <rf  qsaitai^  to  I 
have  little  time  to  write. 

''Beliere  me  yonn,  fte.  Jw. 

-N.B«." 

llie  Heree  lawleaaneaa  of  ibe  Snliotaa  had  now  tiaen  to  maek  n 
height  thai  it  became  naeeaaaiy  to  the  aaftty  of  the  Burapean  pop» 
lation  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether)  and  by  aoma  aaenlteeo  on  dw 
part  of  Lmd  Byron,  thia  object  waa  at  length  eflwted.  The  advaiiM 
of  a  montb'a  pay  bj  hira,  and  the  diacharge  of  their  aireais  by  tlw 

Fabnuiy  IBlh,  to  tb*  CoaiMittM,  "  ii  a 

ao  oonsDy,  do  booM  tat  thatr  ftmlBii  [ 

tba  pwtpU  «f  MMaelonahi  hata  and  pay  than  aBovbitanUy.    Lord  Bmn, 

wha  vaa  to  bavo  M  lEan  to  Laputo,  ■■  auMh  Aakan  by  hia  h,  aad  wfl 

pnbaUy  ba  eUigad  to  latba  lh»  OrMoa.    Ia  ihMt,  aU  «m  hapaa  In  tUa 

guitar  an  danpad  for  tha  pnaant.    I  bb  not  a  littW  Aaifbl,  too,  thatlhaaa 

[«  wUI  not  fefgat  tba  b' 

Mavraeordato  and  Lord 

«!  Bompolbni  Um  Buliot 
■  Thu  wu  t,  fraih  umI,  u  idbt  b*  e 


iimbk,  -  onda 
mod  to  mipflf 
itka  bat  buim 
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Qovenmient  (the  latter,  too,  with  money  lent  for  that  purpose  by  the 
game  aaiyeraal  paymaster),  at  length  induced  these  rude  warriors  to 
depart  from  the  town,  and  with  them  vanished  all  hopes  of  the  expedi* 
tion  against  Lepanto. 


LETTER  DXLVIII. 

TO  MB.    MOORS. 

^Missolonghi,  Western  Greece,  March  4th,  1884. 

'^MT  DEAR  MOORK, 

"  Your  reproach  is  unfounded — I  have  received  two  letters  from 
vou,  and  answered  both  previous  to  leaving  Cephalonia.  I  have  not 
been  '  quiet*  in  an  Ionian  island,  but  much  occupied  with  business, — 
as  the  Greek  deputies  (if  arrived)  can  tell  you.  Neither  have  1  con- 
tinued *Don  Juan,'  nor  any  other  poem.  You  go,  as  usual,  I  pre- 
sume, by  some  newspaper  report  or  other.* 

**  When  the  proper  moment  to  be  of  some  use  arrived.  I  came  here ; 
and  am  told  that  my  arrival  (with  some  other  circumstances)  has  been 
of,  at  least,  temporary  advantage  to  the  cause.  I  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  the  Turks,  and  another  from  shipwreck  on  my  passage.  On  the 
19th  (or  16th)  of  February  I  had  an  attack  of  aq;)oplexy,  or  epilepsy,-^ 
the  physicians  have  not  exactly  decided  which,  but  the  alternative  is 
a^nnceable.  My  constitution,  therefore,  remains  between  the  two  opi^ 
mons,  like  Mahomet's  sarcophagus  between  the  magnets.  All  that  I 
can  say  is,  that  they  neaily  bled  me  to  death,  by  placing  the  leeches 
too  near  the  temporal  arteiy,  so  that  the  blood  could  with  difficulty 
be  stopped,  even  with  caustic.  I  am  supposed  to  be  getting  betf^r, 
slowly,  however.  But  my  homilies  will,  I  presume,  for  the  future,  be 
like  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada's — in  this  case,  '  I  order  you  a  hundred 
dttcats  from  my  treasurer,  and  wish  you  a  Uttle  more  taste.' 

**  For  public  matters  I  refer  you  to  Col.  Stanhope's  and  Capt.  Parry^s 

*  Proceeding,  ai^  he  here  rightly  lupposes,  upon  newspaper  authority,  I 
bad  in  ray  letter  made  some  allusion  to  his  imputed  occupations  which,  in 
his  present  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  authorship,  did  not  ^t  all  please 
him.  To  this  circumstance  Count  Gamba  alludes  iu  a  passage  of  his  Narra. 
tivt,  where,  afler  mentioning  a  remark  of  Byron's,  that  ^«  Poetry  should  only 
osoapy  the  idle,  and  that  in  more  serious  affairs  it  would  be  ridiculous,"  bo 
adds — ^  *  *,  at  this  time  writing  to  him,  said,  that  he  had  heard  that  ^  instead 
of  pursuing  heroic  and  warlike  adventures,  he  was  residing  in  a  dolightful 
viUa,  continuing  Don  Juan.'  This  offended  him  for  the  mom«iot,  and  ha 
was  sorry  that  such  a  mistaken  judcrment  had  been  formed  of  him." 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  that,  while  thus  anxious,  and  from  a  highly  noble 
motive,  to  throw  his  authorship  into  the  shade  while  ensraged  in  so  much 
more  serious  pursuits,  it  was  yet  an  author's  mode  of  revenge  that  always 
ooearred  to  him,  when  under  the  influence  of  any  of  these  passing  resent- 
ments. Thus,  when  a  little  an?ry  with  Colonel  Stanhope  one  day.  he  ex* 
eiaimed,  **  I  will  libel  you  in  your  own  Chronicle ;"  and  in  this  brief  bunt 
of  humour  I  was  myself  the  means  of  provoking  in  him«  I  have  been  told,  cm 
the  authoritT  of  Count  Gamba,  that  ho  swore  to  ^^  write  a  satire"  upon  me. 

Though  the  above  letter  shows  how  momentary  was  aiy  little  spleea  be 
may  have  felt,  there  not  unfreouently,  I  own,  comes  over  n^e  a  short  p^ng  of 
Mfret  to  think  that  a  feeling  or  disfileasare,  however  slight,  ahould  have 
among  the  latest  I  awakened  in  him. 
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reports, — and  to  all  other  reports  whatsoever.  There  is  plenty  to  60^ 
war  without,  ahd  tumult  within — they  *  kill  a  man  a  week,'  like  Bob 
Acres  in  the  country.  Pany's  artificers  have  gone  away  in  alarm,  on 
account  of  a  dispute,  in  which  some  of  the  natives  and  foreigners 
were  engaged,  and  a  Swede  was  killed,  and  a  8uliote  wounded.  In 
the  middle  of  their  fright  there  was  a  strong  shock  of  an  earthouake ; 
so,  between  that  and  the  sword,  they  boomed  off  in  a  hurry,  in  despite 
of  all  dissuasions  to  the  contrary.  A  Turkish  brig  ran  ashore,  4co« 
&c.  &c.* 

''You,  I  presume,  are  either  publishing  or  meditating  that  same. 
Let  me  hear  from  and  of  you,  and  believe  me,  in  all  events, 

*'  Ever  and  affectionately  yours, 

"N.B. 

**  P.S.  Tell  Mr.  Murray  that  I  wrote  to  him  the  other  day,  and  hop% 
ihat  be  has  received,  or  will  receive,  the  letter.*' 


LETTER  DXLIX. 

TO  DR.  KBNNKDT. 

''  Missolonghi,  March  4, 18S4. 


"my   DKAR   DOCTOa, 


"  I  liave  to  thank  you  for  your  two  very  kind  letters,  both  received 
at  the  same  time,  and  one  long  after  its  date.  I  am  not  unaware  of 
the  precarious  state  of  my  health,  nor  am,  nor  have  been,  deceived  on 
that  subject.  But  it  is  proper  that  I  should  remain  in  Greece  ;  and  it 
were  better  to  die  doing  something  than  nothing.  My  presence  here 
has  been  supposed  so  far  useful  as  to  have  prevented  confusion  from 
becoming  worse  confounded,  at  least  for  the  present.  Should  I  be- 
come, or  be  deemed,  useless  or  superfluous,  I  am  ready  to  retire ;  but 
in  the  interim  1  am  not  to  consider  personal  consequences;  the  rest' is 
in  the  hands  of  Providence, — as  indeed  are  all  things.  I  sliall,  how- 
ever, observe  your  instnictions,  and  indeed  did  so,  as  far  as  regards 
abstinence,  for  some  time  past. 

^  Besides  the  tracts,  &c.  which  you  have  sent  for  distribution,  one 
of  the  English  artificers  (hight  Brownbill,  a  tinman)  left  to  my  charge 
a  number  of  Greek  Tesiamenta,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  mstnbate 
properiv.  The  Greeks  complain  that  the  translation  n  not  correct,  nor 
in  good  Romaic :  Bambas  can  decide  on  that  point.  1  am  tryinff  to 
reconcile  the  clergy  to  the  distribution,  which  (without  due  regard  to 
their  hierarchy)  they  might  contrive  to  impede  or  neutrddize  in  the  effect, 
from  their  power  over  their  people.  Mr.  Brownbill  has  gone  to  the 
islandii,  having  some  apprehension  for  his  hfe  (not  from  the  priests, 
however),  and  apparently  preferring  rather  to  be  a  saint  than  a  martyr, 
ahhough  his  apprehensions  of  becoming  the  latter  were  probably 
unfomided.  All  the  English  artificers  accompanied  him,  thinking  them- 
selves in  danger,  on  account  of  some  trouoles  heie,  which  have  ap- 
patently  subsided. 

**  1  have  been  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  Prince  Maviocordato  and 

*  What  I  have  omitted  here  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  various  particnlmn, 
respecting  all  that  had  happened  sinoe  his  arrival,  which  have  already 
given  io  Uie  letters  to  his  other  correspondents. 
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others  since  I  began  this  letter,  and  must  close  it  hastily,  fbr  the  boat 
is  announced  as  ready  to  sail.  Your  future  convert,  Hato,  or  Hatag^e, 
appears  to  me  lively,  and  intelligent,  and  promising,  and  possesses  an 
interesting  coimtenance.  With  regard  to  her  disposition,  I  can  say 
little,  but  Millingen,  who  has  the  mother  (who  is  a  middle-affed  womaa 
of  good  character)  in  his  house  as  a  domestic  (althoudi  meir  family 
was  in  good  worldly  circumstances  previous  to  the  Revmution),  speaka 
well  of  both,  and  he  is  to  be  relied  on.  As  far  as  1  Imow,  I  have  on^ 
seen  the  child  a  few  times  with  her  mother,  and  what  I  have  seen  ib 
favourable,  or  I  should  not  take  so  much  interest  in  her  behalf.  If  she 
turns  out  well,  my  idea  would  be  to  send  her  to  my  daughter  in  Eng*- 
land  (if  not  to  respectable  persons  in  Italy),  and  so  to  provide  for  h«r 
as  to  enable  her  to  live  with  reputation,  either  singly  or  in  marriage, 
if  she  arrive  at  maturity.  I  will  make  proper  arrangements  about  her 
expenses  through  Messrs.  Barff  and  Hancock,  and  me  rest  I  leave  to 
your  discretion  and  to  Mrs.  K.'s,  with  a  great  sense  of  obligatioQ  for 
your  kindness  in  undertaking  her  temporary  superintendence. 

'*  Of  pubhc  matters  here,  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  you  will  already 
have  heard.  We  are  going  on  as  well  as  we  can,  and  with  the  hope 
uid  the  endeavour  to  do  better.    Believe  me, 

"  Ever  and  truly,  &c.** 


LETTER  DL. 

TO  MR.  BARFF. 

*'MaTch5Ch,I634. 
^  If  Sisseni*  is  sincere,  he  will  be  treated  with,  and  well  treated  ; 
if  he  is  not,  the  sin  and  the  shame  may  lie  at  his  own  door.  One  neat 
object  is  to  heal  those  internal  dissensicms  for  the  future,  wimout 
exacting  too  rigorous  an  account  of  the  past  Prince  Mavrocordato  is 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  whoever  is  disposed  to  act  fairly  will  be  fairly 
dealt  with.  I  have  heard  a  good  deed  of  Sisseni,  but  not  a  deal  of 
good;  however,  I  never  judge  from  report,  particulaiiy  in  a  Revolution* 
PersoTuUly,  I  am  rather  obliged  to  him,  for  ne  has  been  very  hospitable 
to  all  friends  of  mine  who  have  passed  through  his  district.  Yon  may 
therefore  assure  him  that  any  overture  for  the  advantage  of  Greece  and 
its  internal  pacification  will  be  readilv  and  sincerely  met  here.  I  hardly 
think  that  he  would  have  ventured  a  aeceitAd  proposition  to  me  thKHiffh 
you,  because  he  must  be  sure  that  in  such  a  case  it  woidd  eventoaUy 
oe  exposed.  At  any  rate,  tlie  healing  of  these  dissensions  is  so  im- 
*M)rtant  a  point,  that  something  must  be  risked  to  obtain  it.** 


LETTER  DLL 

TO   MR.   BARFF. 

"March  lOth. 
**  Enclosed  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Parruca's  letter,  and  I  hope  that  yoQ 

*  This  SiMenl,  who  was  the  Capitano  of  the  rich  district  about  Outomii^ 
and  had  for  some  time  held  out  affainit  the  general  Government,  was  dow, 
as  appears  by  the  above  letter,  making  overtures,  through  M.  Barff,  of  mdhm 
•ion.    As  a  proof  of  his  sinceritv,  it  was  required  by  Lord  Byron  that  hm 
should  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  the  fortress  of  Chiarsasa. 
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rill  assure  him  from  me,  that  I  have  done  and  am  doing  all  I  can  to 
-unite  the  Greeks  with  the  Greeks. 

^  '^  1  am  extremely  obUgod  by  your  offer  of  your  country  house  (as  for 

Til  other  kindness)  in  case  that  my  health  should  require  my  removal ; 

T  ut  I  cannot  quit  (irce(*e  while  there  is  a  chance  of  my  being  of  any 

even  supposed)  utility: — there  is  a  stake  worth  millions  such  as  I  am, 

jid  while  1  c!an  stund  at  hU,  I  mui<t  stt'md  by  the  cause.    When  I  say 

'  his,  I  am  at  the  same  time  awurc  of  the  difliculties  and  dissensions, 

ind  defects  of  the  Greeks  themselves;  but  allowance  must  be  made 

■for  them  by  all  niasonable  people, 

"My  chief,  indeed  nine'tentks  of  my  expenses  here  are  solely  in 
advances  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks,*  and  objects  connected  with 
their  independence." 

The  letter  of  Parrura,  to  which  the  foregoing  alludes,  contamed  a 
pressing  invitation  to  Lord  Byron  to  present  himself  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, where,  it  was  added,  his  influence  would  be  sure  to  brins^  about 
the  unitni  of  all  parties.  So  genenil,  indeed,  was  the  confidence  placed 
in  their  noble  ally,  that,  by  every  (3hief  of  every  faction,  he  seems  to 
have  been  reganled  as  the  only  rallying  point  round  which  there  wa« 
the  slightest  chance  of  their  now  split  and  jarrins:  interests  being 
united.  A  far  more  flattering,  as  well  as  more  authorized,  invitation 
soon  after  reached  him,  through  an  express  envoy,  from  the  Chieftain 
Colo<*otruiu,  recommending  a  National  Council,  where  his  lordship,  it 
was  prot>osed,  should  act  as  mediator,  and  pledging  this  Chief  himself 
and  his  luUowers  to  abide  by  the  result.  To  this  application  an  answer 
was  returned,  si  nilar  to  that  wliich  he  sent  to  Pamica,  and  which  was 
in  tenns  jis  follows : — 


LKTTER  DLII. 

TO   8R.  PARRUCA. 

"  March  10th,  1824, 
"sir, 
"  I  liave  the  honoiu*  of  answering  your  letter.  My  first  ^visll  ha» 
always  been  to  bring  the  Greeks  to  agree  among  themselves.  I  came 
here  by  the  invitation  of  the  Greek  Government,  and  1  do  not  think 
that  I  outfit  to  abandon  Roumelia  for  the  Pt^lononnesus  until  thai 
(lovt'rnnu'iit  shall  desin^  it;  and  the  more  ho,  as  tliii  part  is  exposed 
in  a  greater  dejrree  to  tlie  enemy.  Nevertheless,  if  my  presence  can 
really  l)e  of  any  sisiustiuice  in  uniting  two  or  mon;  parties,  1  am  ready 
to  KO  any  where,  eitlier  as  a  mediator,  or,  if  necessary,  as  a  hostage. 

*  **  At  thie  time  (February  14th)/*  naye  Mr.  Parry,  who  kept  the  aecoants 
of  h'w  lordiihii>V  dtuhurveinentii,  ^  the  oipenHeN  of  Lord  Bjrron  in  the  cause 
of  the  Greekii  did  not  amount  to  loMthan  twu  thouiand  dollara  per  week  in 
rationt  alonc.*^  In  anothor  place,  thin  writer  sayi,  '*  The  Greeki  aeeioed  to 
think  he  wan  a  mine  t'nim  which  thi*y  could  extract  gold  at  their  pleasare. 
One  person  rcpr.iienti;d  that  a  supply  of  ^,000  dollam  would  save  ttie  ialand 
of  Candia  from  faliinc  into  the  hands  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt ;  and  therv  not 
iMiing  that  sum  in  band.  Lord  Byron  gave  him  authority  to  raise  it  if  beeouU 
ill  the  islands,  and  lie  would  guaranty  its  repajment.  1  believe  this 
did  not  succeed.*' 
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Id  these  affairs  I  have  neither  private  views,  nor  private  dislike  of  any 
individual,  but  the  sincere  wish  of  deserving  the  name  of  the  friend  of 
your  country,  and  of  her  patriots. 

**  I  have  the  honour^  UtJ* 

LETTER  DLIII. 

TO  lfB.CHABLB8  HANCOCK. 

<"  Missolonghi,  10th  March,  1834. 
'^sta, 
**  I  sent  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hodges  a  bill  drawn  on  Signer  C.  Jerostatti  for 
three  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds,  on  account  of  the  Hon.  the  Greek 
Committee,  for  carrying  on  the  service  at  this  place.  But  Count 
Delladecima  sent  no  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  until  he  should 
receive  instructions  from  C.  Jerostatti.  Therefore  I  am  obliged  to 
advance  that  sum  to  prevent  a  positive  stop  being  put  to  the  laboratory 
service  at  this  place,  &c.  &c. 

^  I  beg  you  will  mention  this  business  to  Count  Delladecima,  who 
has  the  draft  and  every  account,  and  that  Mr.  Barff,  in  conjunction 
with  yourself,  will  endeavour  to  arrange  this  money  account^  and, 
when  received,  forward  the  same  to  Missolonghi. 

"  I  am,  sir,  yours  very  truly. 

^  So  far  is  written  by  Captain  Parry;  but  I  see  that  I  must  continuo 
the  letter  myself.  1  understand  little  or  nothing  of  the  business, 
saving  and  except  that,  like  most  of  the  present  affairs  here,  it  will  be 
at  a  stand-stUl  if  moneys  be  not  advanced,  and  there  are  fSew  here  so 
disposed ;  so  that  I  must  take  the  chance,  as  usual. 

**  You  will  see  what  can  be  done  with  Delladecima  and  Jerostatti, 
and  remit  the  sum,  that  we  may  have  some  quiet ;  for  the  Committee 
have  somehow  embroiled  their  matters,  or  chosen  Greek  corres* 
pondents  more  Grecian  than  ever  the  Greeks  are  wont  to  be. 

*•  Yours  ever, 

"  Nl.  Bk. 

''P.S.  A  thousand  thanks  to  Muir  for  his  cauliflower,  the  finest  I 
ever  saw  or  tasted,  and,  I  believe,  the  largest  that  ever  grew  out  of 
Paradise  or  Scotland.  I  have  written  to  quiet  Dr.  Kennedy  about  the 
newspaper  (with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do  as  a  writer,  please  to 
recollect  and  say).  I  told  the  fools  of  conductors  that  their  motto 
would  play  the  devil;  but,  Uke  all  mountebanks,  they  persisted. 
Gamba,  who  is  any  thing  but  lucky,  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  and, 
as  Usual,  the  moment  he  had,  matters  went  wrong.*  It  will  be  better, 
peihaps,  in  time.  But  I  write  in  haste,  and  have  only  time  to  say, 
before  the  boat  sails,  that  1  am  ever  **  Yours, 

«  N.  Bh. 

•*P.S.  Mr.  Findlay  is  here,  and  has  received  his  money.** 

*  He  bad  a  notion  that  Count  Gamba  waa  destined  to  be  anfortnnate^— 
that  he  was  one  of  those  ill-starred  persons  with  whom  e?ery  thinit  Coss 
wrong.  In  speaking  of  this  newspaper  to  Parry,  he  said,  "  I  have  subsonbed 
to^  to  get  rid  of  importunity,  and,  it  may  be,  keep  Gamba  out  •f 
At  any  rate,  he  can  mar  notmng  that  is  of  less  importance.** 
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LETTER  DLIV. 

TO   DR.  KX!ClfEDT. 

**  Missolonghi,  March  lo,  18S4. 


''dear   SlRf 


**  You  could  not  disapprove  of  the  motto  to  the  Telegraph  more  thad 
I  did,  and  do ;  but  this  is  the  land  of  Uberty,  where  most  people  do  av 
they  please,  and  few  as  they  ought. 

'*  I  nave  not  written,  nor  am  inclined  to  write,  for  that  or  for  any 
other  paper,  but  have  suggested  to  them,  over  and  over,  a  change  of 
the  motto  and  style.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  lum  ont 
either  an  irreligious  or  a  levelling  publication,  and  they  promise  due 
respect  to  both  churches  and  things,  t.  e.  the  editors  do. 

*'  If  Bamb:is  would  write  for  the  Greek  Chronicle,  he  might  have  hi^ 
own  price  for  artij'les. 

'*  There  is  a  slight  demur  about  Hato*8  voyage,  her  mother  wishing 
to  f^  with  her,  whi.^h  is  quite  natunil,  and  I  have  not  the  heart  to 
refuse  it ;  for  even  Mahomet  made  a  law,  tnat  in  the  division  of  cap* 
tives,  tlie  child  should  never  be  separated  from  the  mother.  But  thif 
may  make  a  (litlenuice  in  the  arnmgement,  although  the  poor  woman 
(who  Ikus  lost  half  tier  family  in  the  war)  is,  as  I  said,  of  good  cha- 
racter, and  of  mature  age,  so  }is  to  render  her  respectability  not  liable 
to  suspicion.  She  lias  heard,  it  seems,  from  Prevesa,  that  her  husband 
is  no  longer  there.  I  have  c-onsigned  your  Bibles  to  Dr.  Meyer;  and 
I  ho\H*  that  tlie  said  Doctor  may  ju»Ufy  your  confidence ;  nevertheless^ 
I  shall  keep  an  eye  upon  him.  Vou  may  depend  upon  my  giving  the 
8o<*iety  ;ls  fair  play  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  himself  would ;  and  any  other 
commission  for  the  good  of  Greece  will  meet  with  the  same  attention 
on  my  part. 

*'  I  am  trying,  with  some  hope  of  eventual  success,  to  reunite  the' 
Greeks,  especially  as  the  Turks  are  expected  in  force,  and  that  shortly* 
We  must  meet  them  as  we  may,  and  fight  it  out  as  we  can. 

'*  1  rejoice  to  hear  that  your  school  prospers,  and  I  assure  you  thai 
your  good  wishes  are  reciprocal.  The  weather  is  so  much  mier,  thai 
I  get  a  good  deal  of  moderate  exercise  in  boats  and  on  horsebacks  and 
am  willing  to  hope  that  my  health  is  not  worse  than  when  you  kindly 
wrote  to  me.  I)r.  Bruno  can  tell  you  that  1  adhere  to  your  regimenf 
and  more,  for  I  do  not  eat  any  meat,  even  fish. 

^  Believe  me  erer,  Ite. 

**  P.  8.  The  mechanics  (six  in  number)  were  all  pretty  much  of  thlf 
same  mind.  Brownbill  was  but  one.  Perhaps  they  are  less  to  blamef 
than  is  imagined,  since  Colonel  Stanhope  is  said  to  have  t<dd  thenif 
UhcU  he  coxdd  not  positively  say  their  lives  were  safe.*  I  should  like  iO 
know  where  our  life  is  safe,  either  here  or  any  where  else  t  With  le- 
gard  to  a  place  of  safety,  at  least  such  hermetically-sealed  safety  aa 
these  persons  apf)eared  to  desiderate,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Qneee^ 
at  any  rate ;  but  Missolonghi  was  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  HbBf 
would  be  useful,  and  their  risk  was  no  greater  than  tnat  of  otfieiv*** 

Vol.  n.— K  k 
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LETTER  DLV. 

TO  COLONEL  STANHOPl. 

•«  Missolongrhi,  19th  March,  1834. 

**MY  DEAR  STANHOPE, 

•*  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  myself  will  go  to  Salona  to  meet  Ulysses, 
and  you  may  be  very  sure  that  P.  M.  wiU  accept  any  proposition  for 
the  advantage  of  Greece.  Parry  is  to  answer  for  himself  on  his  own 
furticles;*  if  I  were  to  interfere  with  him,  it  would  only  stop  the  whole 
pFoniess  of  his  exertion,  and  he  is  really  doing  all  that  can  be  done 
without  more  aid  from  the  Government. 

"Wliat  can  be  spared  will  be  sent;  but  I  refer  you  to  Captain 
Humphries*s  report,  and  to  Count  Gamba's  letter  for  details  upon 
all  subjects. 

^  In  the  hope  of  seeing  you  soon,  and  deferring  much  that  will  be 
to  be  said  till  theii^ 

^  Believe  me  ever,  Ac. 

"  P.S.  Your  two  letters  (to  me)  are  sent  to  Mr.  Barff,  as  you  desire, 
fray  remember  me  particularly  to  Trelawney,  whom  I  shall  be  very 
much  pleased  to  see  again." 

LETTER  DLVI. 
TO  MS.  BARrr* 

"^  March  19tlL 
^As  Count  Mercati  is  under  some  apprehensions  of  a  dired  answer 
to  him  personally  on  Greek  affairs,  I  reply  (as  you  authorized  me)  to 
you,  who  will  have  the  goodness  to  communicate  to  him  the  enclosed. 
It  is  the  joint  aiiswer  of  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  of  m3rself,  to  Signor 
Qeorgio  Sisseni's  propositions.  You  may  also  add,  both  to  him  and 
to  Pamica,  that  I  am  perfectly  sincere  in  desiring  the  most  amicable 
termination  of  their  internal  dissensions,  and  that  I  believe  P.  Mavro- 
cordato to  be  so  also,  otherwise  I  would  not  act  with  him,  or  any 
other,  whether  native  or  foreigner. 

**  If  Lord  Guilford  is  at  Zante,  or,  if  he  is  not,  if  Signor  Tricupi  is 
there,  you  would  oblige  me  by  presenting  my  respects  to  one  or  both, 
and  l^  telling  them,  that  from  the  very  first  1  foretold  to  Col.  Stanhope 
and  to  P.  Mavrocordato,  that  a  Greek  newspaper  (or  indeed  any 
other)  in  the  present  state  of  Greece  might  and  probably  woidd  tend  to 
much  mischief  and  misconstruction,  unless  under  some  restrictions, 
nor  have  I  ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with  either,  as  a  writer  or  others 
wise,  except  as  a  pecuniary  contributor  to  their  support  on  the  outset, 
which  I  could  not  refuse  to  the  earnest  request  cf  the  projectors. 
Col.  Stanhope  and  myself  had  considerable  differences  of  opinion  on 

*  Colonel  Stanhope  had,  at  the  instance  of  the  Chief  Odjneos,  written  to 
reqoeit  that  some  itoroB  from  the  laboratory  at  Mieaolonghi  might  be  ssnt  to 
Athene.  Neither  Prince  Mavrocordato,  however,  nor  Lord  Byron  conndefod 
it  pmdont,  at  thie  time,  to  weaken  their  meane  for  defending  Miaoloiifhiv 
asia  aooordlngly  ewit  btok  by  the  meseenger  but  a  few  btinla  of  powdsr. 
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this  subject,  and  (what  will  appear  lauffhable  enoueh)  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  rharged  me  with  Uupolie  phnciples,  and  I  him  with  ultra- 
radicalism. 

"  Dr.  *  *,  the  editor,  wltli  his  unrestrained  rrecdum  of  the  press,  and 
who  has  the  freedom  to  exerciu.'  :iii  uuliiniied  diitcretion, — not  allowing 
any  aitiL-le  but  his  own  and  those  like  them  to  appear, — and  in  declaim- 
ing against  restrictions,  cuts,  carves,  and  restricts  (lis  lliey  tell  me),  at 
his  own  will  and  tileasure.  He  is  the  author  of  an  article  agaaiut 
inonar<-hy,  of  which  he  may  Iwvo  the  advantajte  :md  fame — but  they 
(tlie  editors)  will  get  themselves  inio  a  scrape,  if  they  do  not  take  care. 

"  Of  all  petty  tyrants,  he  is  one  of  tlie  pettiest,  as  are  most  dem»> 
gogues,  that  evei  I  knew.  He  is  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  a  Greek  by 
assuiniition,  having  mairied  a  wifi'  and  changed  his  religion. 

"  1  shall  be  very  glad,  and  am  cxtremi^lv  anxious  for  some  (bvouiable 
result  to  the  recent  pacific  ovcrtives  of  tlie  contending  parties  in  thv 
Pciopoimese." 

LKTTER  DLVn. 


"Hsrohaa. 

"  If  the  Greek  deputies  (as  seenLi  probable)  have  obtained  the  loaof 
the  sums  I  have  advanced  mav  perliaps  be  repaid;  but  il  would  maka 
no  great  difTereucc,  as  I  shoidd  siill  bpeiid  that  i[i  the  cause,  and  mors 
to  Imh)! — though  I  should  hope  to  better  jmrpose  tlian  paying  off  arreara 
of  Aeeta  llial  sail  away,  aiid  SuUoipb  that  won't  march,  which,  they 
say,  what  h»»  hithrrto  been  advaiicTed  ha»  been  employed  in.  But  that 
was  not  my  alTair,  hut  of  tlioxe  who  had  ihc  disposal  of  allairs,  and  1 
could  not  deiicntly  say  to  them, '  Vou  shall  do  so  and  so,  becauae* 
Ac.  &c.  &c.' 

"  In  a  few  days  P.  Mavrocordato  and  myself,  with  a  considenhia 
fscurt,  intend  to  proceed  to  Salona  at  the  request  of  Ulysses  and  tha 
('hiefs  of  Eastern  Ui-eece,  and  take  measures  offensive  and  defeumva 
fur  the  ensuing  <'atnpaigii.  Mavrocordato  is  almoit  recalled  tnr  tlia 
nae  Uovemmenl  to  the  Morea  (to  take  the  leaxl,  I  rather  think),  and 
they  have  written  to  propose  to  me,  to  go  eitlier  to  the  Morea  with 
liiin,  or  to  take  the  general  direction  of  affairs  in  tliis  quarter— with 
(icm-ral  Loiido,  and  any  other  I  may  choose,  to  form  a  counciL  Ai 
l^ndo  is  my  old  friend  and  acquaintance  since  we  were  lads  in  GrMCa 
together.  Il  would  b(<  difficult  to  give  a  positive  answer  (ill  the  Salona 
meeting  is  over,*  but  I  am  willing  to  serve  them  in  any  capacity  they 
please,  eiUu-r  commanding  or  commanded — it  is  much  the  same  to  met 
as  long  as  I  can  he  of  any  presumed  use  to  Ihem. 

"  Excuse  haste ;  it  is  late,  and  I  have  been  several  hourv  on  hoiM- 
back  in  a  <^ountiy  so  miry  after  the  rains,  that  every  hundred  ymrda 
brinRH  you  to  a  diti:)i,  of  wIkmc  depth,  width,  colour,  and  eont«nt% 
both  my  liurses  and  their  riders  have  brought  away  many  tokens." 

It  him  OovanoT-O^Mnl  «f 
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LETTER  DLVra. 

TO  MR.  BAXn 

•'March  96th.  •r 

**  Since  your  intelligence  with  regard  to  the  Greek  loan,  P.  Mavio* 
cordato  has  shown  to  me  an  extract  from  some  correspondence  of  hi8| 
by  which  it  would  appear  that  three  conmiissioners  are  to  be  named 
to  see  Uiat  the  amount  is  placed  in  proper  hands  for  the  service  of  the 
country,  and  that  my  name  is  among  the  number.  Of  this,  howefer, 
we  have  as  yet  only  the  report. 

**  This  commission  is  apparently  named  by  the  Committee  or  the 
contracting  parties  in  England.  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a  commis- 
ston  will  b^  necessary,  but  the  office  will  be  both  delicate  and  difficidt* 
The  weather,  which  has  lately  been  equinoctial,  has  flooded  the  country, 
and  will  probably  retard  our  proceedmg  to  Salona  for  some  days,  till 
the  road  oecomes  more  practicable. 

**  You  were  already  apprized  that  P.  Mavrocordato  and  myself  had 
been  invited  to  a  conference  by  Ulysses  and  the  Chiefs  of  Eastern 
Greece.  I  hear  (and  am  indeed  consulted  on  the  subject)  that  in  case 
the  remittance  of  the  first  advance  of  the  loan  should  not  arrive  im-« 
mediately,  the  Greek  General  Government  mean  to  tiy  to  raise  some 
thousand  dollars  in  the  islands  in  the  interim,  to  be  repaid  fh>m  the 
earliest  instalments  on  their  arrival.  What  prospect  or  success  they 
may  have,  or  on  what  conditions,  you  can  tell  better  than  me :  I  sup^ 
pose,  if  the  loan  be  confirmed,  something  might  be  done  by  them,  but 
•object  of  course  to  the  usual  terms.  You  can  let  them  and  me  know 
your  opinion.  There  is  an  imperious  necessity  for  some  national 
rand,  and  that  speedily,  otherwise  what  is  to  be  done  t  The  auxiliary 
corps  of  about  two  hundred  men  paid  by  me,  are,  I  beUeve,  the  sole 
regularly  and  properly  fuinished  with  the  money,  due  to  them  weekly, 
vaA.  the  officers  monthly.  It  is  true  that  the  Greek  Government  giyea 
their  rations,  but  we  have  had  three  mutinies,  owinff  to  the  badness 
of  the  bread,  which  neither  native  nor  stran^r  could  masticate  (nor 
dogs  either),  and  there  is  still  great  difficulty  m  obtaining  them  eyen 
provisions  of  any  kind. 

^  There  is  a  dissension  among  the  Crermans  about  the  conduct  of 
the  agents  of  their  Committee,  and  an  examination  among  themselyes 
instituted.  What  the  result  may  be  cannot  be  anticipated,  except  that 
it  will  end  in  a  row^  of  course,  as  usual. 

** The  English  are  .all  very  amicable,  as  far  as  I  know;  we  get  on 
loo  with  the  Greeks  yery  tolerably,  always  making  allowance  for  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  we  have  no  quarrels  with  the  foreigners.** 

Daring  the  month  of  March  there  occurred  but  little,  besides  what 
ii  mentioned  in  these  letters,  that  much  requires  to  be  dwelt  upon  at 
any  length,  or  in  detail.  After  the  failure  of  his  design  against  Le- 
mmto,  the  two  great  objects  of  his  daily  thoughts  were,  the  repairs  of 
the  fortifications  of  Missolonghi,*  and  the  formation  of  a  brigade ; — 

*  The  generoai  seal  with  which  he  applied  himaelf  to  this  important  objeet 
gjM  be  undentoed  from  the  fbUowing  itatement.  **  On  reporting  to  Lord 
Bftotk  what  I  thought  mip;bt  be  done,  he  ordered  me  to  draw  up  a  pUmtk  fbr 
patting  the  fortiicationi  m  thoio«gh  repair,  and  to  aboooipaiiy  it  whh  tm 
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the  one,  with  a  view  to  such  derensive  meaanret  u  were  alone  likely 
lobe  caiied  Tor  during  the  present  campaign;  and  the  other  in  prepuv 
tion  for  those  more  active  enterprises  whirb  he  still  fondly  flattered 
tinuel/he  should  luidertake  in  the  next.  "He  looked  forward,"  says 
Mr.  Parry,  "  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  and  spirits,  lo  th«  return  of 
■tm  Ane  weather,  and  the  commencement  of  the  c-ampoign,  when  tie 
proposed  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  own  brigade,  and  tlw 
ITDope  which  the  Government  of  Greece  were  to  place  tmder  hk 
orders." 

With  that  thanklessness  which  too  often  waits  on  disinterested 
ftCtioHBi  it  has  been  sometimes  taimtingly  remarked,  and  in  quarteii 
from  whence  a  more  generous  judgment  might  be  expecteo,*  that, 
•Aer  all,  Lord  Byron  effected  but  Utile  for  Greece ; — as  if  mtich  eotJd 
be  effected  by  a  single  individual,  and  in  so  short  a  lime,  Ibr  a  cauM 
whicit,  fou)dit  as  it  has  been  almost  incessantly  through  the  six  yean 
•ince  his  death,  has  required  nothing  Ic^s  than  the  intervention  of  all 
the  great  powem  of  Kuropc  to  give  it  a  chance  of  success,  and,  even 
BO.  has  not  yet  succeeded.  That  Byron  himself  wa»  under  no  deltt- 
■ion  as  to  the  importance  of  his  own  solitaty  aid, — that  he  knew,  in  a 
Struggle  like  this,  there  must  be  the  same  prodigality  of  means  towards 
one  great  end  as  in  trinerv^lc  in  the  still  grander  operations  of  natute, 
vherc  individuals  are  as  nothing  in  the  tide  of  events, — that  such  was 
his,  at  onc^,  philosophic  and  melancholy  view  of  his  own  sacrifice^ 
1  have,  I  trust,  clearly  shown.  But  that,  during  this  iihort  period  oi 
Botion.  ho  did  not  do  well  and  wisely  all  that  man  could  achieve  in  the 
time,  and  imder  the  circumstances,  is  an  assertion  which  the  nobis 
Acts  here  recorded  fully  and  triumnhantly  disprove.  He  knew  that. 
^Bced  as  he  was.  his  measures,  to  be  wise,  must  be  prospective,  and 
nom  the  nature  of  the  seeds  thus  sown  by  him,  the  benefits  that  were 
tai  be  expected  must  be  Judged.  To  reconcile  the  rude  Chiefs  to  the 
tiovemment  and  to  each  other ; — to  infuse  a  spirit  of  humanity,  by  hie 
example,  into  their  warfare  i — to  prepare  the  way  for  the  employment  • 
of  the  expected  loan,  in  a  manner  most  calculated  to  call  forth  the 
resources  of  the  country; — lo  out  the  fortifications  of  Mj^solongbi  in 
such  a  slate  of  repair  as  mignl,  and  eventually  did,  render  it  proof 
Vainsi  the  besieger;— to  prevent  those  jpfrrKlioDs  of  nentraJitjr,  eo 
templing  to  the  Greeks,  wluch  brought  their  Government  in  colltaioii 
With  the  Ionian  authorities,t  and  to  restrain  all  such  license  of  the 
Press  aa  mi^t  indispose  the  Courts  of  Europe  to  their  cause -.—eocii 
were  the  important  objects  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to  at- 
oompliah,  aiid  towards  which,  in  tliis  brief  inlerral,  and  in  the  midst 
of  such  dissen-tions  am)  hiudranireB,  lie  had  alngady  made  considerable 
knd  most  promising  progress.     Bui  it  would  be  lutjust  to  close  even 

eatiin*t«of  the  eipfntc.    It  wusRmd  that  I  ihauld  m^kc  ih*  wtjinBls  oaW 
ODclbiid  of  what  I  tbought  woald  ba  the  scluil  expeniBi  and  if  tbst  thii4     , 
eould  ba  piocu.~«d  ftata  lb*  msgistiate*,  Lord  Byran  uoilait«ok  sectstly  tn 
^y  th«  mnsinder.*' 

*  Artkl«*in  th*  Times  DSirapipM,  Foraign  Qoartatly  [Uvi*w,  Jtc. 

tins  letter  which  ha  sddrawd  lo  Lord  Sydoey  Oabonwi,  andonsf  eot^  1 
en  ths  «abj*i:t  of  lliMii  infiietiona,  from  Prineo  Harroaordslo  to  Hit  T.  Hair 
land.  Loid  Byron  aaya — "  Yoq  mual  all  be  paranidBd  how  diBtealt  il  is,  an4l 
•ttttiR(  clrcumaluioH.  for  Itta  Grefki  to  keep  np  diacipllns,  bowsval  tltsy 
Bisy  ha  ill  diajHiaed  to  do  ao.  1  sin  doing  sJl  I  can  to  ooavinct  Ibcai  «f  tM 
if  ths  atrictseiobasrvaafsef  Ills  ragulstioM  of  tht  lalaa^anJ^l 
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here  the  bright  catalogue  of  his  services.  It  is,  after  all,  not  with  the 
•pan  of  moral  life  that  the  good  achieved  by  a  name  immoital  ends. 
The  charm  acts  into  the  futm^, — ^it  is  an  auxiliary  through  all  time  ; 
and  the  inspiring  example  of  Byron,  as  a  martyr  of  liberty,  is  for  OTer 
freshly  embalmed  in  his  glory  as  a  Ppet 

From  the  period  of  his  attack  in  February,  he  had  been,  from  time 
to  time,  indisposed;  and,  more  than  once,  had  complained  of  Tertigoe, 
which  made  nim  feel,  he  said,  as  if  intoxicated.  He  was  also  fire- 
quently  affected  with  nervous  sensations,  with  shivennffs  and  tremoTB, 
which,  though  apparently  the  effects  of  excessive  debiOty,  he  hinny»|f 
attributed  to  fuhiess  of  habit.  Proceeding  upon  this  notion,  he  had, 
ever  since  his  arrival  in  Greece,  abstained  sumost  wholly  from  MUnri^l 
food,  and  eat  of  httle  else  but  dry  toast,  vegetables,  and  cheese.  With 
the  same  fear  of  becoming  fat,  which  had  in  his  younff  days  haunted 
him,  he  almost  every  morning  measured  himself  round  the  wrist  and 
waist,  and  whenever  he  found  these  parts,  as  he  thought,  enlarged, 
took  a  stronff  dose  of  medicine. 

Exertions  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  made  by  his  friends  at  Cepha- 
Ionia,  to  induce  him,  without  delay,  to  return  to  that  island,  and  take 
measures,  while  there  was  yet  time,  for  the  re-establishment  of  his 
health.  '*  But  these  entreaties,*'  says  Count  Gamba,  ^  produced  just  the 
contrary  efiect ;  for  in  proportion  as  Byron  thought  his  position  more 
perilous,  he  the  more  resolved  upon  remaining  where  he  was."  In 
the  midst  of  all  this,  too,  the  natural  flow  of  his  spirits  in  society 
seldom  deserted  him ;  and  whenever  a  trick  upon  any  of  his  attendants, 
or  associates,  suggested  itself,  he  was  as  ready  to  play  the  mischief- 
loving  boy  as  ever.  His  engineer.  Parry,  luLVine  been  much  alarmed 
by  the  earthquake  they  had  experienced,  and  stifi  continuing  in  con- 
stant apprehension  of  its  return.  Lord  Byron  contrived,  as  uiey  were 
all  sitting  together  one  evening,  to  have  some  barreb  full  of  cannon- 
balls  trundled  through  the  room  above  them,  and  laughed  heartily  as 
he  woiild  have  done,  when  a  Harrow  boy,  at  the  ludicrous  effect  which 
this  deception  produced  on  the  poor  frightened  engineer. 

Every  day,  however,  brought  new  trials  both  of  his  health  and 
temper.  The  constant  rains  had  rendered  the  swamps  of  Missolonghi 
almost  impassable  ;-"an  alarm  of  plague,  which,  about  the  middle  of 
March,  was  circulated,  made  it  prudent,  for  some  time,  to  keep  within 
doors ;  and  he  was  thus,  week  after  week,  deprived  of  his  accustomed 
air  smd  exercise.  The  only  recreation  he  had  recourse  to  was  that  of 
pla3dng  with  his  favourite  dog.  Lion;  and,  in  the  evening,  goingr 
through  the  exercise  of  drilling  with  his  oflicers,  or  practising  at 
■ingle«8tick. 

At  the  same  time,  the  demands  upon  his  exertions,  personal  and 
pecuniary,  poured  in  from  all  sides,  while  the  embarrassments  of  his 
public  position  every  day  increased.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  his  plan  for  the  reconciliation  of  all  parties  had  been  the  rivalry  so 
long  existing  between  M avrocordato  and  the  Eastern  Chiefb ;  and  this 
difficulty  was  now  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  part  taken  by  Colonel 
Stanhope  and  Mr.  Trelawney,  who,  having  allied  themselves  with 
Odysseus,  the  most  powerful  of  these  ChieltainF,  were  endeavouring 
actively  to  detach  Lord  Byron  from  Mavrocordato,  and  enlist  him  in 
their  own  views.  This  schism  w.is,— to  say  the  least  of  it, — ^ill-timed 
and  unfortunate.  For,  as  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  Lord  Byron  were 
now  acting  in  con^plete  harmony  with  the  Government,  a  co-operation 
of  all  the  other  English  agents  on  the  same  side  would  have  oad  the 
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•ffect  of  aammae  a  preponderance  to  thia  party  (which  was  thai  of 
'file  civil  and  commercial  interests  all  throuf^  Cireei'e)  that  might,  by 
engthening  the  hands  of  the  ruling  power,  have  afforded  some  hope 
of  vigour  and  conaiateney  in  its  movements.  By  this  division,  how- 
Sver,  the  GngUsh  lost  their  calling  weight ;  and  not  only  nuured  what- 
ever little  chance  they  might  hare  had  of  extinguishing  the  diMeo* 
■ions  of  the  Greeks,  but  exhibited,  most  tiiveasonably,  an  example  uf 
diuension  mnong  themselves. 

The  visit  to  Salona.  in  which,  though  distrustful  of  the  intended 
Military  Congress,  Mavrocordato  had  consented  tn  accompany  I^rd 
Byron,  was,  as  the  fore^ing  letters  have  mentioned,  delayed  by  the 
floods, — the  river  Fidan  havmg  becuime  so  swollen  as  not  lo  be  ford- 
tble.  In  the  mean  time,  dangers,  both  from  within  and  without, 
threatened  Misaolonghi.  The  Turkish  fleet  had  again  come  forth 
from  the  Gulf,  while,  in  concert,  it  was  apprehended,  with  this  re- 
■umptiun  of  the  blockade,  insurrectionary  movements,  instigated,  aa 
was  afterward  known,  by  the  maleconlents  of  the  Morea,  manifested 
themselves  formidably  both  in  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
first  cause  for  alarm  was  the  landing,  in  canoes,  from  AnatoUco  of  k 
party  of  armed  men.  the  followers  of  Cariascachi  of  that  place,  who 
came  to  demand  retribution  from  the  people  of  Misaolonglu  for  some 
'  ii^ury  thai,  in  a  late  affray,  had  been  inflicted  on  one  of  their  clan. 
It  was  also  rumoured  that  300  Suliotes  were  marching  upon  the  town; 
Knd  the  following  morning,  news  cams  that  a  party  of  these  wild 
warriors  had  actually  seized  upon  Basiladi,  a  fortress  thai  command* 
ihe  port  of  Missolonehi,  while  some  of  the  soldiers  of  CHriaicachi 
had,  in  Ihe  course  of  the  night,  arrested  two  of  ihe  Prima'es,  and  car- 
ried Ihem  to  Analolico.  The  tumult  and  indignation  that  this  intelli- 
Cce  pijduced  was  universal.  All  the  shops  were  shut,  and  the 
aars  deserted.  "  Lord  Byron,"  says  Count  Gamba,  "  ordered  his 
ti-oops  to  continue  under  arms ;  but  to  preserve  the  siriciest  neutrality, 
without  mixing  in  any  quarrel,  either  by  actions  or  words." 

During  this  crisis,  the  weather  had  become  sufficiently  faTounble 
to  tulmit  of  his  paying  the  visit  to  Salona,  which  he  had  purpooed. 
Bui,  as  his  departure  at  such  a  juncture  might  have  the  appearance  of 
abandoning  Missolooghi,  he  resolved  to  wait  the  danger  out.  At  thii 
time  the  following  ietiera  were  written. 


LETTER  DLIX. 


"April  Id. 
"  There  is  a  quarrel,  not  yvt  settled,  between  the  citizens  and  some 
of  Canasi'achi's  people,  which  has  already  produced  some  blows,    i 
keep  my  people  quite  neutral :  but  have  ordered  them  to  be  on  their 

"  Some  days  ago  we  lutd  an  Itnlian  private  soldier  drummed  out  lor 
thieving.  The  Gorman  odlceTs  wanted  to  flos  him ;  but  I  flatly  refuaed 
to  pormit  the  use  of  the  stick  or  whip,  ami  delivered  him  over  to  the 
(jolicc*    Since  then  n  PruMian  officer  rioted  in  his  lodgingsi  and  I 
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put  him  under  arrest,  accoiding  to  the  order.  This,  it  appears,  did  not 
please  his  German  confederation :  but  I  stuck  by  my  text ;  and  have 
ghren  them  plainly  to  understand,  that  those  who  do  not  choose  to  be 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  country  and  service,  may  retire ;  but  that 
in  all  that  1  have  to  do,  I  will  see  them  obeyed  b^  foreigner  or  natiye. 
^  I  wish  something  was  heard  of  the  arrival  of  part  of  the  loan,  for 
|here  is  a  plentiful  dearth  of  every  thing  at  present*" 


LETTER  DLX. 

TO  lUUBUtFr. 

•*  April  6th. 

**  Since  I  wrote,  we  have  had  some  tumult  here  with  the  citizens  and 
Oariascachi's  people,  and  all  are  under  arms,  our  boys  and  all.  They 
nearly  fired  on  me  and  fifty  of  my  lads,*  by  mistake,  as  we  were  taking 
our  usual  excursion  into  the  country.  To-day  matters  are  settled  or 
subsiding;  but  about  an  hour  ago,  the  father-in-law  of  the  landlord  of 
the  house  where  I  am  lodged  (one  of  the  Primates  the  said  landlord 
is)  was  arrested  for  high-treason. 

^They  are  in  conclave  still  with  Mavrocordato ;  and  we  have  a 
immbcnr  of  new  faces  from  the  hills,  come  to  assist,  they  say.  Oud- 
)K>at8  and  batteries  all  ready,  &c. 

into  Ctnece ;  especially  as  sach  a  mode  of  punishment  would  disgost  r^thiir 
than  reform.    We  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  favoured  our  mmtaiy  disci- 
pline :  but  it  required  not  only  all  Lord  Byron's  eloquence,  but  lus  aoUiority , 
lo  prevail  upon  our  Germans  to  a.ocede  to  it.    Tbe  culprit  had  lus  vmiform 
stripped  off  his  back,  in  presence  of  his  comrades,  and  was  afterward  marched 
through  the  town  with  a  label  on  his  back,  describing  both  in  Greek  and 
Italian  the  nature  of  his  offence ;  afler  which  he  was  given  up  to  the  regular 
polioe.    This  example  of  severity,  tempered  by  a  humane  spirit,  produced 
the  best  ei&ct  upon  our  soldiers,  as  well  as  upon  thb  citizens  of  toe  -  toim. 
But  it  was  very  near  causing  a  most  disagreeable  circumstanoe ;  for,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  some  very  high  words  passed  on  the  subject  between 
three  EngUshmen,  two  of  them  officers  of  our  brigade,  in  consequence  of 
which  cards  were  exchanged,  and  two  duels  were  to  have  been  fought  the 
next  morning.     Lord  Byron  did  not  hear  of  this  till  late  at  night :  but  he  im> 
mediately  ordered  me  to  arrest  both  parties,  which  I  accordingly  did  ;   and, 
after  some  difficulty,  prevailed  on  them  to  shake  hands.'* — Coubtt  Oam BA*a 
Narrative, 

*  A  corps  of  fifty  Suliotes  which  he  had,  almost  ever  since  his  arrival  at 
Blissolonghi,  kept  about  him  as  a  body*guard.  A  largo  outer  room  of  his 
bouae  was  appropriated  to  these  troops ;  and  their  carbines  were  suspended 
along  the  walls.  ^*  In  this  room,"  says  Mr.  Parry,  **and  among  these  rude 
soldiers,  Lord  Byron  was  accustomed  to  walk  a  neat  deal,  particularly  in 
jni  weather,  accompanied  with  his  favourite  dog.  Lion." 

When  he  rode  out,  these  fiftv  Suliotes  attended  him  on  foot ;  and  tikougfa 
they  carried  their  carbines,  ^^  they  were  always,"  says  the  same  aathority, 
**  able  to  keep  up  with  their  horses  at  full  speed.  The  captain,  and  a  certaia 
number,  preceded  his  lordship,  who  rode  accompanied  on  one  side  by  Count 
Gkunba,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Greek  interpreter.  Behind  him,  also  oo 
horseback,  came  two  of  his  servants, — ^^nerally  his  black  groom,  and  Tlta, 
^-both  drsHed  like  the  chasseurs  usually  seen  behind  the  carriages  of  am- 
ktasadors,  and  another  division  pf  his  guard  closed  the  cavalcade-'^PaaaT^ 
^^  Dt^iff  of  Lord  Byfon. 
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"  The  row  has  had  one  good  effect — ^it  has  put  them  on  the  alert. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  father-in-law,  I  do  not  know ;  nor  what  he 
has  done,  exactly;*  but 

•  'T  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  father-in-law 
To  a  very  magnificent  three-tail'd  bashaw,' 

as  the  man  in  Bluebeard  says  and  sings.  I  wrote  to  you  uix)n  matters 
at  length,  some  days  ago ;  \he  letter,  or  letters,  you  will  receive  with 
this.  We  are  desirous  to  hear  more  of  the  loan ;  and  it  is  some  time 
since  I  have  had  any  letters  (at  least  of  an  interesting  descriptioa) 
from  England,  excepting  one  of  4th  February,  from  Bowrinff  (of  no 
fipreat  importance).  My  latest  dates  are  of  9bre,  or  of  the  6ui  lObve, 
four  months  exactly.  I  hope  you  get  on  well  in  the  islands :  here 
most  of  us  are,  or  have  been,  more  or  less  indisposed,  natives  as  ireQ 
as  foreigners." 


LETTER  DLXI, 
TO  BCR.  BARrr. 

"April  7th. 

^  The  Greeks  here  of  the  Government  have  been  boring  me  for 
more  money.f  As  I  have  the  brigade  to  maintain,  and  the  campaign 
is  apparently  now  to  open,  and  as  I  have  already  spent  30,000  dollturs 
in  three  months  upon  tnem  in  one  way  or  another,  and  more  especially 
as  their  public  loan  has  succeeded,  so  that  they  ought  not  to  draw  from 
individuals  at  that  rate,  I  have  given  them  a  reftisal,  and — ^as  they 
would  not  take  thai, — ctnoth$r  refusal  in  terms  of  considerate  sin- 
cerity. 

**  They  wish  now  to  try  in  the  islands  for  a  few  thousand  dollais 
on  the  ensuing  loan.  If  you  can  serve  them,  perhaps  you  will  (in  the 
way  of  information,  at  any  rate),  and  I  will  see  that  yon  have  fair 
play,  but  still  I  do  not  odinH  you,  except  to  act  as  yon  please.  Almost 
every  thing  depends  upon  the  arrival,  and  the  speedy  arrivfil,  of  a  por* 
tion  of  the  loan  to  keep  peace  among  themselves.  If  they  can  but 
hate  sense  to  do  this,  I  think  that  they  will  be  a  match  and  better  for 
any  force  that  can  be  brought  against  them  for  the  present  We  are 
all  doing  as  well  as  we  can." 

It  will  be  perceived  from  these  letters,  that  besides  the  great  and 
general  interests  of  the  cause,  which  were  in  themselves  sifiScieiil  to 
absorb  all  his  thoughts,  he  was  also  met,  on  every  side,  in  the  details  of 
his  duty,  by  every  possible  variety  of  obstruction  and  distractkm  that 

*  This  man  had,  it  seomi,  on  his  way  horn  loannina,  passed  by  Analolioo« 
and  held  several  conferences  with  Cariascachi.  He  had  long  been  suspeded 
of  being  a  spy ;  and  the  letters  found  upon  bim  confirmed  the  sospicion. 

t  In  consequence  of  the  mutinous  proroediugs  of  Cariascachi's  peoplt« 
most  of  the  neighbouring  Chieftains  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  Qovem- 
ment,  and  had  already  with  this  view  marched  to  Anatolico  near  2000  maB« 
But,  however  opportune  the  arriTsJ  of  such  a  force,  they  were  a  causa  of 
fresh  embarrassment,  as  there  was  a  total  want  of  provisions  for  their  daily 
maintenance.  It  was  in  tliis  emergency  that  the  Governor,  Primatasi  uA 
ChiefUini  had  recqurse,  as  here  stated,  to  thsir  wual  soaroe  oif  nipply. 
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rapacity,  turbulence,  and  treachery  could  throw  in  his  iray.  Such 
▼exations,  too,  as  would  have  been  trying  to  the  most  robust  heRlUi» 
here  fell  upon  a  frame  already  marked  out  for  death ;  nor  can  we  help 
feeling,  while  we  contemplate  this  last  scene  of  his  life,  that,  much  as 
there  is  in  it  to  admire,  to  wonder  at,  and  glory  in,  there  is  also  much 
that  awakens  sad  and  most  distressful  thoughts.  In  a  situation  more 
than  any  other  calling  for  sympathy  and  care,  we  see  him  cast  among 
strangers  and  mercenaries,  without  either  nurse  or  friend ; — the  self 
collectedness  of  woman  being,  as  we  shall  find,  wanting  for  the  former 
office,  and  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Count  Gamba  unfittmg  him 
wholly  for  the  other.  The  very  firmness  with  which  a  position  so 
lone  and  disheartening  was  sustained,  serves,  by  interesting  us  more 
deeply  in  the  man,  to  increase  our  sympathy,  till  we  almost  for^t 
admiration  in  pity,  and  half  regret  that  he  shoidd  have  been  great  at 
such  a  cost. 

The  only  circumstances  that  had  for  some  time  occurred  to  give 
him  pleasure  were,  as  regarded  public  affairs,  the  news  of  the  suc- 
cessful progress  of  the  loan,  and,  in  his  personal  relations,  some 
favourable  intelligence  which  he  had  received,  after  a  long  inter- 
ruption of  communication,  respecting  his  sister  and  daugliter.  The 
former,  he  learned,  had  been  seriously  indisposed  at  the  very  time  of 
his  own  fit,  but  had  now  entirely  recovered.  While  delighted  at  this 
news,  he  could  not  help,  at  the  same  time,  remarking,  with  his  usual 
tendency  to  such  superstitious  feeUngs,  how  strange  and  strikingr  was 
the  coincidence. 

To  those  who  have,  from  his  childhood,  traced  him  through  these 
pages,  it  must  be  manifest,  I  think,  that  Lord  Byron  was  not  formed 
to  be  long-lived.  Whether  from  any  hereditary  defect  in  his  organi- 
zation,— as  he  himself,  from  the  circumstance  of  both  his  parents 
having  died  young,  concluded,-— or  from  those  violent  means  he  so 
early  took  to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  of  his  habit,  and  reduce 
himself  to  thinness,  he  was,  almost  every  year,  as  we  have  seen,  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  indisposition,  by  more  than  one  of  which  his  hfe 
was  seriously  endangered.  The  capricious  course  which  he  at  all 
times  pursued  respecting  diet, — his  long  fastings,  his  expedients  for 
the  allayment  of  himger.  Ids  occasional  excesses  in  the  most  unwhole- 
some food,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  Italy,  his 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  spirituous  beverages, — all  this  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  hurtful  and  undermining  to  his  health ;  while  his  con- 
stant recourse  to  medicine — daily,  as  it  appears,  and  in  large  quanti- 
ties— both  evinced  and,  no  doubt,  increased  the  derangement  of  his 
digestion.  When  to  all  tlus  we  add  the  wasteful  wear  of  spirits  and 
strength  from  the  slow  corrosion  of  sensibility,  the  warfare  of  the 
passions,  and  the  workings  of  a  mind  that  allowed  itself  no  sabbath. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  vital  principle  in  him  should  so 
soon  have  burnt  out,  or  that,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  should  have 
had — as  he  himself  drearily  expresses  it — ^•*  an  old  feel."  To  feed  the 
flame,  the  all-absorbing  flame,  of  his  genius,  the  whole  powers  of  his 
nature,  physical  aJs  well  as  moral,  were  sacrificed ; — to  present  thai 
grand  and  costly  conflagration  to  the  world's  eyes,  in  which, 

"  Glittering,  like  a  palace  set  on  fire, 
His  glory,  while  it  shone,  but  ruined  him  !"* 

*  BmuudobI  and  Fletolitr* 
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It  was  on  the  very  day  when,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  intelligeiice 
of  his  sistei^s  recovery  reached  him,  that,  having  been  for  the  last  three 
or  fow  days  prevented  from  taking  exercise  by  the  rains,  he  resolved, 
though  the  weather  still  looked  tfareatening,  to  venture  out  on  horse- 
hack.  Three  miles  t  "om  Missolonghi,  Count  Gamba  and  himself  were 
overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower,  and  returned  to  the  town  walls  wet 
through  and  in  a  state  of  violent  perspiration.  It  had  been  their  usual 
practice  to  dismount  at  the  walls  and  return  to  their  house  in  a  boat, 
out,  on  this  day,  Count  Gamba,  representing  to  Lord  Byron  how 
dangerous  it  would  be,  warm  as  he  then  was,  to  sit  exposed  so  long  to 
the  rain  in  a  boat,  entreated  of  him  to  go  back  the  whole  way  on  horse- 
back. To  this,  however.  Lord  Byron  would  not  consent;  but  said, 
laughingly,  **  I  should  make  a  pretty  soldier,  indeed,  if  I  were  to  care 
for  such  a  trifle.^  They  accordingly  dismounted  and  got  info  the  boat 
as  usual. 

About  two  hours  after  his  return  home  he  was  seized  with  a  shud- 
dering, and  complained  of  a  fever  and  rheumatic  pains.  **At  eight 
that  evening,*^  says  Count  Gamba,  ^I  entered  his  room.  He  was 
lying  on  a  sofa  restless  and  melancholy.  He  said  to  me,  *  I  sufibr  a 
great  deal  of  pain.  I  do  not  care  for  death,  but  these  agonies  I  cannol 
oea 


f  w 


ar. 

The  following  day  he  rose  at  his  accustomed  hour, — ^transacted 
business,  and  was  even  able  to  take  his  ride  in  the  olive  woods,  ac- 
companied, as  usual,  by  his  long  train  of  Suliotes.  He  complailied, 
however,  of  perpetual  shudderings,  and  had  no  q>petite.  On  his 
return  home,  he  remarked  to  Fletcher  that  his  saddle,  ne  thoufffat,  had 
not  been  perfectly  dried  since  yesterday*s  wetting,  and  that  he  felt  him* 
self  the  worse  for  it.  This  was  Uie  last  time  he  ever  crossed  the 
threshold  alive.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Finlay  and  Mr.  Millingen  call^ 
upon  him.  *^  He  was  at  first,*^  says  the  latter  gentleman,  **  gayer  than 
usual ;  but  on  a  sudden  became  pensive." 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  his  fever,  which  was  pronounced  to  be 
rheumatic,  increased ;  and  on  the  12th  he  kept  his  bed  all  day,  com- 
gaining  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and  taking  no  nourishm'^nt  whatever*. 
The  two  following  days,  thouffh  the  fever  had  apparently  diminished, 
he  became  still  more  weak,  and  suffered  much  from  pains  in  the  head. 

It  was  not  till  the  14th  that  his  physician.  Doctor  Bruno,  finding  the 
sudorifics  which  he  liad  hitherto  employed  to  be  unavailing,  began  to 
urge  upon  his  patient  the  necessity  of  being  bled.  Of  this,  however. 
Lord  Byron  would  not  hear.  He  nad  evidently  but  little  reliance  on 
his  medical  attendant,  and  from  the  specimens  this  young  man  has 
since  given  of  his  intellect  to  the  world,  it  is,  indeed,  lamenti3)le« — sup- 
posing  skill  to  have  been,  at  this  moment,  of  any  avail, — that  a  life  so 
precious  should  have  been  intrusted  to  such  ordinary  hands«  ^'It 
was  on  this  day,  I  think,"  says  Count  Gamba,  "  that,  as  I  was  sitting 
near  him  on  his  sofa,  he  said  to  me,  *  I  was  afraid  I  was  losing  my 
memory,  and,  in  order  to  try,  I  attemoted  to  repeat  some  Latin  verses 
with  the  English  translation,  which  1  have  not  endeavoured  to  recol- 
lect since  I  was  at  school.  I  remembered  them  all  except  the  last  word 
of  one  of  the  hexameters.'" 

To  the  faithful  Fletcher,  the  idea  of  his  master's  life  being  in  danger 
seems  to  have  occurred  some  days  before  it  struck  eithc*r  Count  Gamba 
or  the  physician.  So  little,  according  to  his  friend's  narrative,  bad 
9uch  a  suspicion  crossed  Lord  Byron's  own  mind,  that  he  even  ez« 
presied  himself  **  rather  glad  of  his  fever,  as  it  might  cure  him  of  Ut 


^  J 
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tendency  to  epilepsy.*'  To  Fletcher,  however,  it  appean,  he  had  pro- 
feeeed,  more  man  once,  strong  doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint 
being  so  slight  as  the  phsrsician  seemed  to  suppose  it,  and  on  lus  aer- 
Tant  renewing  his  entreaties  that  he  would  send  for  Doctor  Thomas  to 
Zante,  made  no  further  opposition;  though  still,  out  of  consideration 
for  those  gentlemen,  he  referred  him  on  the  subject  to  Doctor  Bruno 
and  Mr.  Millingen.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  advantage  or 
satisfaction  of  Uiis  step,  it  was  now  rendered  wholly  impossible  by  the 
weather, — such  a  hurricane  blowing  into  the  port  that  not  a  ship  could 
get  out  The  rain,  too,  descended  in  torrents,  and  between  the  floods 
on  the  land-side  and  the  sirocco  from  the  sea,  Biissolongfai  was,  for  the 
moment,  a  pestilential  prison. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Millingen  was,  for  the  first  timc» 
according  to  his  own  account,  invited  to  attend  Lord  Byron  in  his 
medical  capacity, — ^his  visit  on  the  10th  being  so  little,  as  he  states, 
professional,  that  he  did  not  even,  on  that  occasion,  feel  his  lordship^s 
pulse.  The  great  object  for  which  he  was  now  csdled  in,  and  rather, 
it  would  seem,  by  Fletcher  than  Doctor  Bruno,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
Joininff  his  representations  and  remonstrances  to  theirs,  and  prevailing 
iqoon  me  patient  to  suffer  himself  to  be  bled,— an  operation  now  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  from  the  increase  of  the  fever,  and  wiiich 
Poctor  Bruno  had,  for  the  last  two  days,  urged  in  vain. 

Holding  gentleness  to  be,  with  a  disposition  like  that  of  Byron,  the 
most  effectual  means  of  success,  Mr.  Millingen  tried,  as  he  himself  tells 
US,  ell  that  reasoning  and  persuasion  could  suggest  towards  attaining 
his  object  But  his  efforts  were  fruitless :— Lord  63nnon,  who  had  no^v 
become  morbidly  irritable,  replied  angrily,  but  still  with  all  his  accus- 
tomed acuteness  and  spirit,  to  the  physician's  obsenrations.  Of  all 
his  prejudices,  he  declared,  the  strongest  was  that  against  bleeding. 
His  mother  had  on  her  deathbed  obtained  from  him  a  promise  never 
to  consent  to  bein^  bled ;  and  whatever  argument  might  be  produced, 
lus  aversion,  he  said,  was  stronger  than  reason.  ^  B^des,  is  it  not,** 
he  asked,  **  asserted  by  Doctor  Reid,  in  his  Essays,  that  less  slaughter 
is  effected  by  the  lance  than  the  lancet — ^that  minute  instrument  of 
mighty  mischief!"  On  Mr.  Millengen  observing  that  this  remark  re- 
lated to  the  treatment  of  nervous,  but  not  of  innammatory  complaints, 
he  rejoined,  in  an  angry  tone,  **  Who  is  nervous,  if  I  am  not  ?  And 
do  not  those  other  words  of  his,  too,  apply  to  my  case,  where  he  says 
that  drawing  blood  from  a  nervous  patient  is  like  loosening  the  chords 
of  a  musical  instniment,  whose  tones  already  fail  for  want  of  suflicient 
tension  t  Even  before  this  illness,  you  yourself  know  how  weak  and 
irritable  I  had  become  }---and  bleeding,  by  increasing  this  state,  will  in- 
entably  kill  me.  Do  with  me  whatever  else  you  like,  but  bleed  me  you 
shaU  not  I  have  had  several  inflammatory  fevers  in  my  life,  and  at 
an  age  when  more  robust  and  plethoric ;  yet  I  got  through  them  with- 
out bleeding.    This  time,  also,  will  I  take  my  chance.*** 

After  much  reasoning  and  repeated  entreaties,  Mr.  Millingen  at 
length  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him  a  promise,  that  should  he  feel 
Ids  fever  increase  at  night,  he  would  allow  Doctor  Bruno  to  bleed  him. 

During  this  day  he  had  transacted  business  and  received  seveial 
letters;  particularly  one  that  much  pleased  him  from  the  Turkish 

*  It  was  doring  the  Mime,  or  tome  ■imilu'  convenation,  that  Dr.  Brano  ■!■*> 
|iB|H>rtB  bim  to  have  said,  **  If  my  hoar  if  come,  I  ahtll  die,  whether  I  Iosq  my 
Hood  or  ksep  It** 
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Gtovenior,  to  whom  he  had  sent  the  rescued  prisoneiSy  and  who,  in  this 
communication^  thanked  him  for  his  humane  interfexence»  and  re- 
quested a  repetition  of  it.  , 

In  ihe  eyeninff  he  conversed  a  good  deal  with  Pany*  who  lemainad 
some  hours  by  his  bedside.  **  He  sat  up  in  his  bed,**  says  this  officen 
**  and  was  then  calm  and  collected.  He  talked  with  me  on  a  variety  ctf 
subjects  connected  with  himself  and  his  family  r  he  spoke  of  his  inten- 
tions as  to  Greece,  his  plans  for  the  campaign,  and  what  he  should 
ultimately  do  for  that  country.  He  spoke  to  me  about  my  own  adven- 
tures. He  spoke  of  death  also  with  great  composure,  and  though  he 
did  not  believe  his  end  was  so  very  near,  thfcre  was  something  about 
him  so  serious  and  so  firm,  so  resigned  and  composed,  so  different 
from  any  tiling  I  had  ever  before  seen  in  him,  that  my  mind  misgave 
me,  and  at  times  foreboded  his  speedy  dissolution.** 

On  revisiting  his  patient  early  next  morning,  Mr.  Millinffen  learned 
from  him,  that  having  passed,  as  he  thought,  on  the  whole,  a  better 
night,  he  had  not  considered  it  necessary  to  ask  Dr.  Bruno  to  bleed  him* 
What  followed,  1  shall,  in  justice  to  Mr.  MiUingen,  give  in  his  own 
words.*  **  I  thought  it  my  duty  now  to  put  aside  all  consideration  of 
his  feelings,  and  to  declare  solemnly  to  him,  how  deeply  I  lamented  to 
see  him  trifle  thus  with  his  life,  and  show  so  little  resolution.  His 
pertixiacious  refusal  had  already,  I  said,  caused  most  precious  time  to 
De  lost ; — ^but  few  hours  of  hope  now  remained,  and,  unless  he  sub- 
mitted immediately  to  be  bled,  we  could  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
Guences.  It  was  true,  he  cared  not  for  life ;  but  who  could  assure  him 
tnat,  rniless  he  changed  his  resolution,  the  uncontrolled  disease  might 
not  operate  such  disorganization  in  his  system  as  utterly  and  for  ever 
to  deprive  hun  of  reason  1 — I  had  now  hit  at  last  on  the  sensible  chord ; 
and,  partly  annoyed  by  our  importunities,  partly  persuaded,  he  cast  at 
us  both  tne  fiercest  glance  of  vexation,  and,  throwing  out  his  arm, 
said,  in  the  angriest  tone,  *  There — ^you  are,  I  see,  a  d— d  set  of  butchers 
—take  away  as  much  blood  as  you  like,  but  have  done  with  it' 

*^  We  seized  the  moment,**  adds  Mr.  Millingen,  **  and  drew  iteut  twenty 
ounces.  On  coagulating,  the  blood  presented  a  strong  bufly  coat ;  jret 
the  relief  obtained  did  not  correspond  to  the  hopes  we  liad  formed, 
and  during  the  night  the  fever  became  stronger  than  it  had  been 
hitherto.  The  restlessness  and  agitation  increased,  and  the  patient 
spoke  several  times  in  an  incoherent  manner.** 

On  the  following  morning,  the  17th,  the  bleeding  was  repeated;  for, 
although  the  rheumatic  symptoms  had  been  completely  removed,  the 
appearances  of  inflammation  on  the  brain  were  now  houriy  increasing. 
Count  Gamba,  who  had  not  for  the  last  two  days  seen  him,  being  con- 
fined to  his  own  apartment  by  a  sprained  ankle,  now  contrived  to 
reach  his  room.  ''His  countenance,**  says  this  gentleman,  ''at  once 
awakened  in  me  the  most  dreadful  suspicions.  He  was  very  calm; 
he  talked  to  me  in  the  kindest  manner  about  my  accident,  but  in  a 
hollow,  sepulchral  tone.  *  Take  care  of  your  foot,*  said  he ;  '  I  know 
by  experience  how  painful  it  must  be.*  I  could  not  stay  near  his  bed : 
a  fiood  of  tears  rushed  into  my  eyes,  and  I  was  obligea  to  withAraw.** 
Neither  Count  Gamba,  indeed,  nor  Fletcher,  appear  to  have  been  siiiB- 
ciently  masters  of  thinnselves  to  do  much  else  than  weep  durxDg  the 
femainder  of  this  afflicting  scene. 

In  addition  to  the  bleeding,  which  was  repeated  twice  cm  the  VHttf 

*  MS.^-Thin  gentlemaji  ii,  I  understand,  about  to  pabliah  th«  Nsirstifif 
from  which  the  above  extract  if  taken. 
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it  was  thought  right  also  to  apply  blisters  to  /he  soles  of  his  feet. 
^  When  on  the  point  of  putting  them  on^**  says  Mr.  Millingen,  **  Lord 
Byron  asked  me  whether  it  would  answer  the  p^jpose  to  apply  both 
on  the  same  leg.  Guessing  immediately  the  nnUve  that  led  him  to 
ask  this  question,  I  told  him  that  I  would  place  them  above  the  knees. 
*  Do  so,'  he  replied." 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  such  details, — but  we  are  now  approaching 
the  dose.  In  addition  to  most  of  those  sad  varieties  of  wretchedness 
which  surround  alike  the  grandest  and  humblest  deathbeds,  there  was 
also  in  the  scene  now  passing  around  the  dying  Byron  such  a  degree 
of  confusion  and  uncomfort  as  renders  it  doubly  dreary  to  contemplate. 
There  having  been  no  person  invested,  since  his  illness,  with  authority 
over  the  household,  neiUier  order  nor  quiet  was  maintained  in  his 
apartment.  Most  of  the  comforts  necessary  in  such  an  illness  were 
wanting;  and  Uiose  around  him,  either  unprepared  for  the  danger, 
were,  like  Bruno,  when  it  came,  bewildered  by  it ;  or,  like  the  kind- 
hearted  Fletcher  and  Count  Gamba,  were  by  their  feelings  rendered 
no  less  helpless. 

'*  In  all  the  attendants,"  says  Parry,  "•  there  was  the  oficiousneaB 
of  zeal ;  but  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  each  other's  langoaffe,  their 
zeal  only  added  to  the  confusion.  This  circumstance,  and  the  want 
of  common  necessaries,  made  Lord  Byron^s  apartment  such  a  picture 
of  distress  and  even  anguish  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  his 
life,  as  I  never  before  beheld,  and  wish  never  asain  to  witness.** 

The  18th  being  Easter  day, — a  holyday  whicn  the  Greeks  celebrate 
by  firing  off  muskets  and  artillery, — it  was  apprehended  that  this  noise 
might  l^  injurious  to  Lord  Byron  \  and,  as  a  means  of  attracting  anvay 
the  crowd  from  the  neighbourhood,  the  artillery  brigade  was  marched 
out  by  Parry,  to  exercise  their  guns  at  some  Stance  from  the  town  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  town-guard  patrolled  the  streets,  and 
informing  the  people  of  the  danger  of  their  benefactor  entreated  them 
to  preserve  aU  possible  quiet. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Lord  B3nnon  rose  and  went  into 
the  acyoining  room.  He  was  able  to  walk  across  the  chamber,  lean- 
ing on  his  servant  Tita;  and,  when  seated,  asked  for  a  book,  which 
Uie  servant  brought  him.  After  reading,  however,  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  found  himself  faint ;  and,  again  taking  Tita's  arm,  tottered  into  the 
next  room  and  returned  to  bed. 

At  this  time  the  physicians,  becoming  still  more  alarmed,  expressed 
a  wish  for  a  consultation;  and  proposed  calling  in,  without  delay. 
Dr.  Freiber,  the  medical  assistant  of  Mr.  Millingen,  and  Luca  Vaya,  a 
Greek,  the  physician  of  Mavrocordato.  On  hearing  this.  Lord  Byron 
at  first  refused  to  see  them ;  but  being  informed  that  Mavrocordato 
advised  it,  he  said, — ^  Very  well,  let  them  come ;  but  let  tliem  look  at 
me  and  say  nothing."  This  they  promised,  and  were  admitted ;  but 
when  one  of  them,  on  feeling  his  pulse,  showed  a  wish  to  speak-^ 
"Recollect,"  he  said,  "your  promise,  and  go  away." 

It  was  after  this  consultation  of  the  ph3rsician8*  that,  as  it  appeared 
to  Count  Gamba,  Lord  Byron  was,  for  the  first  time,  aware  or  his  ap- 
proaching end.  Mr.  Millingen,  Fletcher,  and  Tita,  had  been  standing 
round  his  bed ;  but  the  two  first,  unable  to  restrain  their  tears,  left  the 
room.  Tita  also  wept;  but,  as  Byrpn  held  his  hand,  could  not  retire. 
He,  however,  tumea  away  his  face;  while  Byron,  looking  at  him 
steadily,  said,  half  smiling, "  Oh  quests  d  una  bella  scena."     He  than 

*  For  Mr.  Millingen'i  account  (A  this  comoltstion,  tas  Apptm^iK. 
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seemed  to  reflect  a  moment,  and  exclaimed,  ''Call  Pany.**  Almost 
iomiediately  afterward,  a  fit  of  delirium  ensued;  and  he  began  to  talk 
wildly,  as  if  he  were  mounting  a  breach  in  an  assault,— calling  outf 
half  in  English,  half  m  Italian,  "  Forwards — ^forwards— courage — ^f(^ 
low  my  example,'^  &c.  &c. 

On  coming  again  to  himself,  he  asked  Fletcher,  who  had  then  re* 
turned  into  the  room,  "  whether  he  had  sent  for  Doctor  Thomas,  as  he 
desired  r^  and  the  servant  answering  in  the  afllrmative,  he  replied^ 
''You  have  done  right,  for  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me."  He  had,  a  short  time  before,  with  that  kind  consideration 
for  those  about  him  which  was  one  of  the  great  sources  of  their  lasting^ 
attachment  to  him,  said  to  Fletcher,  "  I  am  afraid  you  and  Tita  will  be 
ill  with  sitting  up  night  and  day.*^  It  was  now  evident  that  he  knew  he 
was  dying;  and  between  his  anxiety  to  make  his  servant  understand 
his  last  wishes,  and  the  rapid  failure  of  his  powers  of  utterance,  a  most 
painful  scene  ensued.  On  Fletcher  asking  whether  he  should  bring 
pen  and  paper  to  take  down  his  words — "  Oh  no,"  he  replied — *^  there 
18  no  time — it  is  now  nearly  over.    Go  to  my  sister — tell  her — go  to 

Lady  Byron — you  will  see  her,  and  say ^    Here  his  voice  faltered, 

and  became  gradually  indistinct ;  notwithstanding  which  he  continued 
still  to  mutter  to  himself,  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  with  much  ear"* 
nestness  of  manner,  but  in  such  a  tone  that  only  a  few  words  could  be 
distinguished.  These,  too,  were  only  names, — ^"Augusta" — ^"Ada** 
— "  Hobhouse" — "  Kinnaird."  He  then  said,  "  Now,  I  have  told  yon 
all."  "  My  lord,"  replied  Fletcher,  "  I  have  not  understood  a  word 
your  lordship  has  been  saying."  **  Not  understand  met"  exclaimed 
Lord  Byron,  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  distress, "  what  a  pity! — then  it 
is  too  late,  all  is  over."  "  I  hope  not,"  answered  Fletcner;  "but  the 
Lord's  will  be  done."  "  Yes,  not  mine,"  said  Byron.  He  then  tried 
to  utter  a  few  words,  of  which  none  were  inteUigible,  except  "  my 
sister — my  child." 

The  decision  adopted  at  the  consultation  had  been,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Millingen  and  Dr.  Freiber,  to  administer  to  the  patient 
a  strong  antispasmodic  potion,  which,  while  it  produced  sleep,  but 
hastened,  perhaps,  death.  In  order  to  persuade  nim  into  takinff  this 
draught,  Mr.  Parry  was  sent  for,*  and,  without  any  difficulty,  induced 
him  to  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls.  **  When  he  took  my  hand,"  says 
Parry,  "  I  found  his  hands  were  deadly  cold.  With  the  assistance  of 
Tita  I  endeavoured  gently  to  create  a  little  warmth  in  them ;  and  also 
loosened  the  bandage  which  was  tied  round  his  head.  Till  this  wa# 
done  he  seemed  in  great  pain,  clenched  his  hands  at  times,  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  uttered  the  Italian  exclamation  of '  Ah  Christi !'  He  bore  the 
loosening  of  the  band  passively,  and,  after  it  was  loosened,  shed  tears  ^ 
then  taking  my  hand  again,  uttered  a  faint  good  n'ght,  and  sunk  into 
a  slumber." 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  again  awoke,  when  a  second  dose  of  the 
strong  infusion  was  administered  to  him.  "  From  those  about  him,** 
says  Count  Gamba,  who  was  net  able  to  bear  this  soene  himself  "  I 
collected  that,  either  at  this  time,  or  in  his  former  interval  of  reasoor 
he  could  be  understood  to  say — '  Poor  Greece ! — poor  town ! — my  poor 


*  From  thii  circuiiutaiice,  as  well  as  from  the  terme  in  which  he  is 
tioned  by  Lord  Byron,  it  is  plain  that  thii  penon  had,  hy  his  bhint,  praetiet] 
good  sense,  aoqmred  far  more  inflnence  orer  bis  lofdship^s  mind  than  waa  pmh 
seased  by  any  of  the  other  persons  about  him. 
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9eiT8nt8  V  AJbo,  *  Why  was  I  not  aware  of  this  sooner  f  and  *  My 
hour  is  oome ! — I  do  not  care  for  death — but  why  did  I  not  go  home 
before  I  came  here  V  At  another  time  he  said,  '  Theie  are  things 
which  make  the  world  dear  to  me  [lo  lascio  qualche  cota  di  caro  nel 
mondo] ;  for  the  rest,  I  am  content  to  die.'  He  spoke  also  of  Greece, 
saying, '  I  have  ffiven  her  my  time,  my  means,  my  health— and  now  I 
give  her  my  life  T— what  could  I  do  more  V  "• 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  this  day  when  he  said, 
**  Now  I  shall  go  to  sleep ;  and  then  turning  round  fell  into  that  slum- 
ber from  which  he  neter  awoke.  For  the  next  twenty-four  hours  be 
lay  incapable  of  either  sense  or  motion, — ^with  the  exception  of,  now 
and  then,  slight  symptoms  of  suffocation,  during  which  his  servant 
raised  his  he^ — and  at  a  quarter  past  six  o'clock  on  the  following 
day,  the  19Ui,  he  was  seen  to  open  his  eves  and  immediately  shut  them 
again*    The  ph3rsicians  felt  his  pulse — he  was  no  more ! 

To  attempt  to  describe  how  the  intelll^nce  of  this  sad  event  struck 
upon  all  hearts  would  be  as  difficult  as  it  is  superfluous.  He,  whom 
the  whole  world  was  to  mourn,  had  on  the  tears  of  Greece  peculiar 
claim, — as  it  was  at  her  feet  he  now  laid  down  the  harvest  oi  such  a 
life  of  fame.  To  the  people  of  Missolonghi,  who  first  felt  the  shock 
that  was  soon  to  spresul  through  all  Europe,  the  event  seemed  almost 
incredible.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  he  had  come  among  them, 
radiant  with  renown, — inspiring  faith,  by  his  very  name,  in  those  mira- 
cles of  success  that  were  about  to  spring  forth  at  the  touch  of  his 
ever-powerful  genius.  All  this  had  now  vanished,  like  a  short  dream : 
— nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  poor  Greeks,  to  whom  his  coming  liad 
been  such  a  glory,  and  who,  on  the  last  evening  of  his  life,  thronged 
the  streets,  inquiring  as  to  his  state,  should  regard  the  thunderstorm 
which,  at  the  moment  he  died,  broke  over  the  town,  as  the  signal  of 
his  doom,  and,  in  their  superstitious  grief,  cry  to  each  other,  ^  The 
great  man  is  gone  !"t 

Prince  Mavrocordato,  who  of  all  best  knew  and  felt  the  extent 
of  his  country's  loss,  and  who  had  to  moum  doubly  the  friend  of 
Greece  and  of  himself,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  issued  this  melan- 
choly Proclamation. 


"PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  WESTERN  GREECE. 

"art.  1185. 

^  The  present  day  of  festivity  and  rejoicing  has  become  one  of  eor* 
row  and  of  mourning.  The  Lord  Noel  Byron  departed  this  life  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days ;  hi^  death  being 
caused  by  an  inflammatory  fever.  Such  wi.s  the  effect  of  his  lordship's 
illness  on  the  public  mind,  that  all  classes  had  forgotten  their  usual 
recreations  of  Easter,  even  before  the  afflicting  event  was  appre* 
bended. 

**  The  loss  of  this  illustrious  individual  is  undoubtedly  to  be  deplored 
by  all  Greece ;  but  it  must  be  more  especially  a  subject  of  lamentation 

*  It  if  bot  right  to  remind  the  re»^er,  that  for  the  nyingi  here  attributed  to 
J^ord  Byron,  however  natural  and  probable  they  ma^  appear,  there  ia  not  ex- 
actly the  Mune  authority  of  credible  witnenaei  by  which  all  the  otbar  deUils  I 
have  given  of  hii  last  hoiin  are  supported. 

t  Ptey'a  «  Laet  Dayi  of  Lord  Byron,**  p.  1S8. 
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at  Mistolonglu,  ivhere  his  generosity  has  been  so  conmcuooflly  di»i 
played^  and  of  which  he  had  even  become  a  citizen,  with  the  furthsr 
determination  of  participating  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  war. 

**  Everybody  is  acquainted  with  the  beneficent  acts  of  his  lordship^ 
and  none  can  cease  to  hail  his  name  as  that  of  a  real  benefactor. 

"  Until,  therefore,  the  final  determination  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment be  known,  and  by  virtue  ol  the  powers  with  which  it  has  been 
pleased  to  invest  me,  I  hereby  decree, 

**  1st.  To-morrow  morning,  at  daylight,  thirty-seven  minute  gum 
will  be  fired  from  the  Grand  Battery,  being  the  number  which  corre»< 
ponds  with  the  age  of  the  illustrioiu  deceased. 

^2d.  All  the  public  joffices,  even  the  tribunals,  are  to  remain  closed 
for  three  successive  days. 

*'  3d.  All  the  shops,  except  those  in  which  provisions  or  medicinei 
are  sold,  will  also  be  shut ;  and  it  is  strictly  enjoined  that  every  specie* 
of  public  amusement,  and  other  demonstratjuons  of  festivity  at  Eastaff 
shall  be  suspended. 

"  4th*  A  general  mourning  will  be  observed  for  twenty-one  days. 

^  5th.  Prayers  and  a  funeral  service  arc  to  be  ofTered  up  in  aU  thtf 
churches. 

(Signed)  ''A.  Mavrocoroato. 

''GioBOE  Peau>is,  Secretary* 
**  Given  at  Missolonghi, 

this  19th  day  of  April,  1824.'' 

Similar  honoOrs  were  paid  to  liis  memory  at  many  other  placei 
through  Greece.  At  Salona,  where  the  Confirrese  had  assembled*  hit 
soul  was  prayed  for  in  the  church ;  after  which  the  whole  garrison  and 
the  citizens  went  out  into  the  plain,  where  another  religious  ceremony 
took  placet  under  the  shade  of  the  olive^^trees.  This  being  concluded^ 
t!  «•  troops  fired ;  and  an  oration,  full  of  the  warmest  praise  and  gratis 
vijde,  was  pronounced  by  the  High  Priest. 

When  such  was  the  veneration  shown  towards  him  by  strangers* 
what  mu8t  have  been  the  feelings  of  his  near  associates  and  attend<( 
ants  1  Let  one  speak  for  all : — *^  He  died,''  says  Count  Gamba,  **  in  a 
strange  land^  and  among  strangers ;  but  more  loved,  more  sincerely 
wept,  he  never  could  have  been,  wherever  he  had  breathed  his  lai^ 
Such  was  the  attachment,  mingled  with  a  sort  of  reverence  and  en- 
thusiasmi  with  which  he  inspired  those  around  him,  that  there  was  not 
one  of  us  who  would  not,  for  his  sake,  have  willingly  encountered  any* 
danger  in  the  world." 

Colonel  Stanhope,  whom  the  sad  intelligence  reached  at  Salona« 
thus  writes  to  the  Committee : — ^^  A  courier  has  just  arrived  from  the 
Chief  Scalza.  Alas  S  aU  our  fears  ar?  realized.  Tlie  soul  of  B3rron 
has  taken  its  last  flight.  England  has  lost  her  brightest  genius,  Greece 
her  noblest  friend.  To  console  them  for  the  loss,  he  has  left  behind 
the  emanMions  of  his  splendid  mind.  If  Byron  had  faults,  he  had 
redeeming  virtues  too— he  sacrificed  his  comfort,  fortune,  health,  and 
life,  to  the  cause  of  an  oppresjcd  nation.    Honoured  be  his  memory  r^ 

Mr.  Trelawney,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Missolonghi  at  the  time# 
describes  as  follows  the  manner  in  wliich  he  firs)  heard  of  his  friend'e 
death :— "  With  all  my  anxiety  I  could  not  eei  here  before  the  third  dayw 
It  was  the  second,  after  having  crossed  the  first  great  torrent,  that  I 
met  some  soldiers  from  Missolonghi.  I  had  let  them  all  pass  roe,  eiV 
I  had  resolution  enough  to  inquire  the  news  from  Biissolonghi.    I  tlMM 

Vol.  U.— L  J 
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rode  back,  and  demanded  of  a  straggler  the  news.  I  heard  nothing 
more  than — Lord  B3rron  is  dead, — and  I  proceeded  on  in  s^oomy 
silence."  The  writer  adds,  after  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  poet's 
illness  and  death,  ^  Your  pardon,  Stanhope,  that  I  have  thus  turned 
aside  from  the  great  cause  in  which  I  am  embarked.  But  this  is  no 
private  grief.    The  world  has  lost  its  greatest  man ;  I  my  best  friend.^ 

Among  his  servants,  the  same  feeling  of  sincere  grief  prevailed  >-^ 
**  I  have  in  my  possession,"  says  Mr.  Hoppner,  in  the  Notices  with  which 
be  has  favoured  me,  **  a  letter  written  by  his  gondolier  Tita,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Venice,  giving  an  account  to  his  puents  of  his 
masters  decease.  Of  this  event  the  poor  fellow  speaks  in  the  most 
affecting  manner,  telling  them  that  in  Lord  B3rron  he  had  lost  a  father 
rather  than  a  master;  and  expatiating  upon  the  indulgence  with  which 
he  had  always  treated  his  domestics,  and  the  care  he  expressed  for 
their  comfort  and  welfare." 

His  valet  Fletcher,  too,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  amiomicinff  the 
event,  says,  "  Please  to  excuse  all  defects,  for  I  scarcely  know  wnat  I 
either  say  or  do ;  for,  after  twenty  years'  service  with  my  lord^  he  was 
more  to  me  than  a  father,  and  I  am  too  much  distressed  to  now  give  a 
correct  account  of  every  particular." 

In  speaking  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  friends  of  Greece  by  this 
event,  Mr.  Trelawney  says : — "  I  think  Byron's  name  was  the  great 
means  of  getting  the  loan.  A  Mr.  Marshall,  with  £8000  per  annum, 
was  as  far  as  Corfu,  and  turned  back  on  hearing  of  Lord  Byron*8  death. 
Thousands  of  people  were  flocking  here ;  some  had  arrived  as  far  as 
Corfh,  and  hearing  of  his  death,  confessed  they  came  out  to  devote 
their  fortunes,  not  to  the  Greeks,  or  from  interest  in  the  cause,  but  to 
the  noble  poet ;  and  the  *  Pilgrim  of  Eternity'*  having  departed,  they 
turned  back."t 

The  funeral  ceremony  which,  on  account  of  the  rains,  had  been 
postponed  for  a  day,  took  place  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Mis- 
solonghi,  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  is  thus  feelingly  described  by  an 
eye-witness. 

**  In  the  midst  of  his  own  brigade,  of  the  troops  of  the  Govenunent, 
and  of  the  whole  population,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  officers  of  his 
corps,  relieved  occasionally  by  other  Greeks,  the  most  precious  por- 
tion of  his  honoured  remains  were  carried  to  the  church,  where  lie  the 
bodies  of  Marco  Bozzari  and  of  General  Normann.  There  we  laid 
them  down :  the  coffin  was  a  rude,  ill-constructed  chest  of  wood ;  a 
black  mantle  served  for  a  pall ;  and  over  it  we  placed  a  helmet  and  a 

*  The  title  given  by  Shelley  to  Lord  Byron  in  his  Elegy  on  the  death  of 

"  The  Pilgrim  o J  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  heaven  is  bent 
An  early  but  enduring  monument. 
Came  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow." 

t  Parry,  too,  mentions  an  instance  to  the  same  effect: — ^*< While  I  wa«  on 
the  ^oarantine  house  at  Zante,  a  gentleman  called  on  me,  and  made  nomeioii* 
iaqniries  as  to  Lord  Byron.  He  said  be  was  only  one  of  fourteen  EngUah  gca- 
tinMn^tken  at  Ancona,  who  had  sent  him  on  to  obtain  intcUiffenoe,  and  odIj 
wniiul  his  return  to  come  and  join  Lord  Byron.    They  were  to  rorm  a  mounted 

^td  tat  him,  and  meant  to  d^oie  their  personal  services  and  their  incomee  to 
GkoA  caose.    Ob  bearing  of  Lord  Byron's  death,  however,  they  tamed 
back.** 
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8Word«  and  a  crown  of  laurel.  But  no  funeral  pomp  could  have  left 
the  impression,  nor  spoken  the  feelings,  of  this  simple  ceremony.  Th^ 
Wretchedness  and  desolation  of  the  place  itself ;  the  wild  and  half 
civilized  warriors  around  us )  their  deep-felt,  unaffected  grief  $  the  fond 
recollections ;  the  disappointed  hopes ;  the  anxieties  and  sad  presenti- 
hients  which  might  be  read  on  every  countenance — all  contnbuted  to 
form  a  scene  more  moving,  more  truly  affecting,  than  perhaps  was  ever 
before  witnessed  round  the  grave  of  a  great  man. 

**  When  the  funeral  service  was  over,  we  left  the  bier  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  where  it  remained  imtil  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  and 
was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  liis  own  briga^de.  The  church  wafi 
Crowded  without  cessation  by  those  who  came  to  honour  and  to  reg^ret 
the  benefactor  of  Greece.  In  the  evening  of  the  33d,  the  bier  w^t 
privately  carried  back  by  his  officers  to  his  own  house.  The  coflih 
was  not  closed  till  the  29th  of  the  month.  Immediately  after  his  death, 
his  countenance  had  an  air  of  calmness,  mingled  with  a  severity,  that 
seemed  gradually  to  soften )  for  when  I  took  a  last  look  of  him,  the 
expression,  at  least  to  my  eyes,  was  truly  sublime.*^ 

We  have  seen  how  decidedly,  while  in  Italy,  Lord  Byron  expressed 
his  repu^ance  to  the  idea  of  his  remains  resting  upon  English  ground  i 
and  the  mj  unctions  he  so  frequently  gave  to  Mr.  Hoppner  on  tfis  point 
show  his  wishes  to  have  been, — at  least  during  that  period, — sincere. 
With  one  so  changing,  however,  in  his  impulses,  ii  was  not  too  much 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  far  more  cordial  feeling  entertained  by  him 
towards  his  countrymen  at  Cephalonia,  would  have  been  followed  by 
a  correspondent  change  in  this  antipathy  to  England  as  a  last  resting- 
place.  It  is,  at  all  events,  fortunate,  that  by  no  such  spleen  of  the 
moment  has  his  native  country  been  deprived  of  her  natural  right  to 
enshrine  within  her  own  bosom  one  of  the  noblest  of  her  dead,  and  to 
atone  for  any  wrong  she  may  have  inflicted  upon  him,  while  living, 
by  making  his  tomb  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  her  sons  through  all  ages/ 

By  Colonel  Stanhope  and  otners,  it  was  suggested  that,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  land  he  celebrated  and  died  for,  his  remains  should  be  deposited 
at  Athens,  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus ;  and  the  Chief  Odysseus  des^ 
patched  an  express  to  Missolonghi  to  enforce  this  wish.  On  the  part 
of  the  town,  too,  in  which  he  treathed  his  last,  a  similar  request  nad 
been  made  by  the  citizens,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  so  far  to  ac^ 
cede  to  their  desires  as  to  leave  with  them,  for  interment,  one  of  the 
vessels  in  which  his  remains,  after  embalmment,  were  enclosed. 

The  first  step  taken,  before  any  decision  as  to  its  ultimate  disposal^ 
Was  to  have  the  body  conveyed  to  Zante ;  and  every  facility  having 
been  afforded  by  the  Resident,  Sir  Frederick  Stoven,  m  providing  ani 
sending  transports  to  Missolonghi  for  that  purpose,  on  the  morning  oi 
the  3d  of  May  the  remains  were  embarked,  under  a  mournful  salute 
from  the  guns  of  the  fortress : — **  How  different,*'  says  Count  Gambftf 
**  from  that  which  had  welcomed  the  arrival  of  B3nnon  only  four  nonthe 
ago!" 

At  Zante  the  determination  was  taken  to  send  the  body  to  England  f 
and  the  brig  Florida,  which  had  just  arrived  there  with  the  first  mstaW 
ment  of  the  loan,  was  engaged  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Blaquiere,  under' 
whose  care  this  first  portion  of  the  loan  had  come,  was  also  the  bearer 
of  a  commission  for  the  due  management  of  its  disposal  in  Greece,  in 
which  Lord  Byron  was  named  as  the  principal  Commissioner.  llMi 
same  ship,  however,  that  brought  this  honourable  mark  of  confidence 
was  to  return  with  him  a  cotpse.    To  Cohmel  Stanhope,  who  wet 

Lid 
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then  at  Zante,  on  his  way  homeward,  was  intrusted  the  charge  of  his 
illustrious  coUeague*s  remains ;  and  on  the  25th  of  May  he  embarked 
with  them  on  board  the  Florida  for  England. 

In  the  letter  which,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Downs,  June  39th,  this 
gentleman  addressed  to  Lord  Byron's  executors,  there  is  the  following' 
passage :— "  With  respect  to  the  funeral  ceremony,  I  am  of  opraion 
that  his  lordship's  family  should  be  immediately  consulted,  and  that 
sanction  should  be  obtained  for  the  public  burial  of  his  body  cither  in 
the  great  Abbey  or  Cathedral  of  London."  It  has  been  asserted,  and  I 
fear  too  truly,  that  on  some  intimation  of  the  wish  suggested  in  this 
last  sentence  being  conveyed  to  one  of  those  reverend  persons  who 
have  the  honours  of  the  Abbey  at  their  disposal,  such  an  answer  was 
resumed  as  left  but  little  doubt  that  a  lefusal  would  be  the  result  of  any 
more  regular  application.* 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  the  poet  Hafez,  in  Sir  William  Jones*^ 
Life,  which,  in  reporting  this  instance  of  illiberality,  recurs  naturally 
to  the  memory.  After  the  death  of  the  great  Persian  bard,  some  of 
the  religious  among  his  countrymen  protested  strongly  against  allow- 
ing to  lum  the  right  of  sepulture,  alleging,  as  then  ejection,  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his  poetry.  After  much  controversy,  it  was  agreed  to 
leave  the  decision  of  the  question  to  a  mode  of  divination,  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  Persians,  which  consisted  in  opening  the  poet*8  book 
at  random  and  taking  the  first  verses  that  occurred.  They  happened 
to  be  these : 

"  Oh  turn  not  coldly  from  the  poet's  bier 

Nor  check  the  sacred  drops  by  Pity  mven; 
For  though  in  sin  his  body  slumbereth  here. 
His  soul,  absolved,  already  wings  to  heaven.^ 

These  lines,  says  the  legend,  were  looked  upon  as  a  divine  decree; 
the  religionists  no  longer  enforced  their  objections,  and  the  remains  of 
the  bard  were  left  to  take  their  quiet  sleep  by  that  •*  sweet  bower  of 
Mosellay"  which  he  had  so  often  celebrated  in  his  verses. 

Were  our  Byton^i  nght  of  sepulture  to  be  decided  in  the  same  man- 
ner, how  few  are  there  of  his  pages,  thus  taken  at  hazard,  that  would 
not,  by  some  genial  touch  of  sympathy  with  virtue,  some  glowing 
tribute  to  the  bright  works  of  God,  or  some  gush  of  natural  (fevotion 
more  affecting  than  arty  homily,  give  him  a  title  to  admission  into  the 
purest  temple  of  which  Christian  Charity  ever  held  the  ^rdianship. 

Let  the  decision,  however,  of  these  reverend  authorities  have  been, 
finally,  what  it  might,  it  was  the  wish,  as  is  understood,  of  Lonl  Byron's 
dearest  relative  to  have  his  remains  laid  in  the  family  vault  at  Hiick. 
nell,  near  Newstead.  On  being  landed  from  the  Flonda,  the  body  had, 
under  the  direction  of  his  lordship-s  executors,  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr. 
Hanson,  been  removed  to  the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbiill  in  Great 
George-street,  Westminster,  where  it  lay  in  state  during  Friday  and 
Saturday,  the  9th  and  lOth  of  July,  and  on  the  following  Monday  the 
ftmeral  procession  took  place.  Leaving  Westminster  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  attended  by  most  of  his  lordship's  personal  friends  and 

*  A  former  Dean  of  Westminster  went  so  far,  we  know,  in  bis  acmplcs,  as 
to  exclude  an  epitaph  from  the  Abbey,  because  it  contained  the  name  of  Milton : 
«-**  a  name,  in  his  opinion,"  says  Johnson,  **  too  detMtabto  lo  bs  issd  oa  ths 
waU  of  a  bnUdiiig  dtdintod  10  de«slion.*'-.Li^  ^  MiiA«» 
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by  the  carriages  of  several  persons  of  rank,  it  proceeded  through  variotis 
streets  of  the  metropohs  towards  the  North  Road.  At  Pancras  Churcbt 
the  ceremonial  of  the  procession  being  at  an  end,  the  carriages  re- 
turned ;  and  the  hearse  continued  its  way,  by  slow  stages,  to  Not- 
tingham. 

It  was  on  Friday  the  16th  of  July  that,  in  the  small  village  church 
of  Hucknell,  the  last  duties  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  Rvron,  by 
depositing  tliem  close  to  those  of  his  mother,  in  the  family  vault 
Exactly  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  in  the  preceding  year,  he 
had  said,  it  will  be  recollected,  despondingly,  to  Count  Gamba,  ^  Where 
shall  we  be  in  another  year  !^  -The  gentleman  to  whom  this  fore- 
boding speech  was  addressed  paid  a  visit,  some  months  after  the  inter- 
ment, to  Hucknell,  and  was  much  struck,  as  I  have  heard,  on  approach- 
ing the  village,  by  the  strong  likeness  it  seemed  to  him  to  bear  to  his 
lost  friend^s  melancholy  death-place,  Missolonghi. 

On  a  tablet  of  white  marble  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Huckndl 
is  the  following  inscription : — 

nr  THE  VAULT  BENIATH, 
WHXRI  MlHT  or  HIS  ANCESTORS  AND  HIS  MOTHER  ARE 

BURIED, 
LIE  THE  REMAINS  OF 

GEORGE  GORDON  NOEL  BYRON, 

LORD  BYRON,  OF  ROCHDALE, 

IN  THE  COUNTY  Of  LANCASTER, 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  ^  CUILDE  HAROLD*8  PILORIMAOE.** 

HE  WAS  BORN  IN  LONDON  ON  THE 

22d  or  JANUARY,  1788. 

BE  died   AT  MISSOLONGHI,   IN   WESTERN  GREECE,  ON  THE 

19th  or  APRIL,  1824, 

ENGAGED  IN  THE  GLORIM'S  ATTEMPT  TO  RESTORE  THAT 
COUNTRY  TO  HER  ANCIENT  FREEDOM  AND  RCNOWM. 


HIS  SISTER,  THE   HONOURABLE 

AUGUSTA  MARIA  LEIGH, 

PLACED  THIS  TABLET  TO  HIS  MEMORY. 

From  among  the  tributes  that  have  been  offered,  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  in  almost  every  language  of  Europe,  to  his  memory,  I  shall  select 
two  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of  peculiar  notice,  as  being,  one  of 
them, — so  far  as  my  limited  scholarship  will  allow  me  to  judge, — a 
simple  and  happy  imitation  of  those  laudatory  inscriptions  with  which 
the  Greece  ,o(  other  tim**s  honoured  the  tombs  of  her  heroes,  and  the 
other  as  being  the  production  of  a  pen,  once  engaged  controversially 
against  Byron,  but  not  the  less  ready,  as  these  ti^ecting  verses  prove, 
to  offer  the  homage  of  a  manly  sorrow  and  admiration  at  his  grave. 

E/< 

T^  h  li  'EX>i(^i  TfiXtviiitnrra 

notrrriiv. 
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SU<if  0fy  oh,  rbanvf  xaptntv lap;  ohctn MXn 
*Ajciuuos  /uXAov  ^iviv^v  ari^avog;-' 

MoSooc,  mrrplf,  'Api7(,  'EAX^fi  Afv3sp<a.* 

CHILDE  HAROLD'S  LAST  PILGRIMAGE. 

BT  T^K  KEY.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

**  So  BNDS  Childb  Harold  hib  last  PiLORUfAos  !-^ 
Upon  the  shores  of  Greece  he  stood,  and  cried 
^  ^BRTT  !*  and  those  shores,  from  age  to  age 
RenownM,  and  Sparta's  woods  and  rocks,  replie4 
*  Liberty !'    But  a  Spectre,  at  his  side. 
Stood  mocking;— and  its  dart,  uplifting  high, 
Smote  him  ^-4le  sank  to  earth  in  life's  fair  inride : 
Sparta  !  thy  rocks  then  heard  another,  cry, 

And  old  lUssus  sigh'd — *  Die,  generous  exile,  die  ? 

^  I  will  not  ask  sad  Pity  to  deplore 

His  wayward  errors,  who  thus  early  fied: 

Still  less,  Childb  Harold,  now  thou  art  no  more. 

Will  I  say  aught  of  genius  misapplied ; 

Of  the  past  shadows  of  thy  spleen  or  pride : — 

But  I  will  bid  th'  Arcadian  cypress  wave. 

Pluck  the  ffreen  laurel  from  Feneus'  side, 

And  pray  my  spirit  may  such  quiet  have, 
That  not  one  thought  unkind  be  murmufd  o'er  thy  grave. 

**  So  Harold  ends,  in  Greece,  his  pilorimaoe  !-^ 
There  fitly  ending, — in  that  land  renown'd. 
Whose  mighty  genius  lives  in  Glory's  page,— 
He,  on  the  Muses'  consecrated  ground. 
Sinking  to  rest,  while  his  young  brows  are  boand 
With  their  unfading  wreath ! — To  bands  of  mirth, 
No  more  in  Tempe  let  the  pipe  resound! 
Harold,  I  follow  to  thy  place  of  birth 

The  Blow  hearse — and  thy  last  sad  pilosimaob  on  eartlu 

^  Slow  moves  the  plumed  hearse,  the  mourning  trains— 
I  mark  the  sad  procession  with  a  sigh. 
Silently  passing  to  that  village  fane, 
Where,  Harold,  thy  forefathers  mouldering  lie ; — 

*  By  John  Williami,  Esq.— The  following  tnuiilatioQ  of  this 
^qU  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers : — > 

**  Not  length  of  life — not  an  illustrioua  biith. 
Rich  with  the  noblest  blood  of  all  the  earth ;— - 
Naught  can  avail,  save  deeds  of  high  empriie. 
Our  mortal  being  to  immortalize. 
Sweet  child  of  song,  thou  sleepest ! — ^ne'er  again 
Shall  swell  the  notes  of  thy  melodious  strain : 
Yet,  with  thy  country  wailing  o'er  thy  urn, 
Paliaa,  i^  Mum^  If  an,  Greece,  and  Freedom  mm] 

H.  H.  Jor. 
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There  sleeps  that  motheb,  who,  with  tearful  eye 
Pondering  the  fortunes  of  thy  early  road. 
Hung  o*er  the  slumbers  of  thine  infancy ; 
Her  Son,  released  from  mortal  labour's  load. 
Now  comes  to  rest,  ¥rith  her,  in  the  same  still  abode. 

**  Bursting  Death's  silence—could  that  mother  speak — 
(Speak  when  the  earth  was  heap'd  upon  his  head) — 
In  thrilling,  but  with  hollow  accent  weak. 
She  thus  might  give  the  welcome  of  the  dead : — 
*  Here  rest,  my  son,  with  me ; — the  dream  is  fled ; — 
The  motley  mask  and  the  great  stir  is  o'er : 
Welcome  to  me,  and  to  this  silent  bed. 
Where  deep  forgetfulness  succeeds  the  roar 

Of  Life,  and  fretting  passions  waste  the  heart  no  more.'  ** 

By  his  Lordship's  Will,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appen- 
dix, he  bequeathed  to  his  executors,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Leigh,  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  all  his  real  estates 
at  Rochdale  and  elsewhere,  together  with  such  part  of  his  other  pro- 
perty as  was  not  settled  upon  Lady  Byron  and  his  daughter  Ada,  to 
be  by  Mrs.  Lei^h  enjoyed,  free  from  her  husband's  control,  during  her 
life,  and,  after  her  decease,  to  be  inherited  by  her  children. 

We  have  now  followed  to  its  close  a  life  which,  brief  as  was  its 
span,  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  have  comprised  within  itself  a  greater 
variety  of  those  excitements  and  interests  which  spring  out  of  the  deep 
workings  of  passion  and  of  intellect  than  any  that  the  pen  of  biograf^y 
has  ever  before  commemorated.  As  there  still  remain  among  tlie 
papers  of  my  friend  some  curious  gleanings  which,  though  in  the  sbvm- 
dance  of  our  materials  I  have  not  hitherto  found  a  place  for  them,  are 
too  valuable  towards  the  illustration  of  his  character  to  be  lost,  I  shall 
here,  in  selecting  them  for  the  reader,  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
of  trespassing,  for  the  last  time,  on  his  patience  with  a  few  genenu 
remarks. 

It  must  have  been  observed,  throughout  these  pages,  and  bv  some, 
perhaps,  with  disappointment,  that  into  the  character  of  Lorci  Byron, 
as  a  poet,  Uiere  has  been  litUe,  if  any,  critical  examination ;  but  that, 
content  with  expressing  generally  the  delight  which,  in  common 
with  all,  I  derive  from  his  poetry,  I  have  left  the  task  of  analyzing 
the  sources  from  which  this  delight  springs  to  others.*  In  thus 
evading,  if  it  must  be  so  considered,  one  of  my  duties  as  a  biogruiher, 

*  It  may  be  making  too  light  of  criticism  to  say  with  Gray  that  **  cron  a  had 
▼ene  is  as  good  a  thmg  or  better  than  the  best  observation  that  ever  was  made 
upon  it  ;*'  but  there  are  surely  few  tasks  that  appear  more  thankless  and  supeiw 
fluous  than  that  of  following,  as  Criticism  someUmes  does,  in  the  rear  of  vact«>- 
rious  ffenios  (like  the  conunentators  on  a  field  of  Blenheim  or  of  Waterloo), 
and  eiUMX  labouring  to  point  out  to  us  tpky  it  has  triumphed,  or  still  more  un- 
Dro&tably  contending  that  it  ought  to  have  foiled.  The  well-known  passa^  of 
La  Bniyere,  which  even  Voltaire's  adulatory  application  of  it  to  some  work  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  has  not  spoiled  for  use,  puts  perhaps  in  its  true  point  of 
view  the  very  subordinate  rank  which  criticism  must  be  content  io  occiipy  in 
the  train  of  successihl  Genius  : — '*  Quand  une  lecture  tous  4liir9  Petpnt  el 
qu*eUe  tous  inspire  des  sentimens  nobles,  ne  cherchez  pas  une  autre  rigts  poor 
juger  de  Touvrage  ;  il  est  bon  et  fidt  de  main  de  Pouvrier :  La  Critique,  nfte 
ca,  peat  s'exefoer  ma  les  petites  choses,  relever  qoalqiiea  expnsMMS  tifiifigsr 
im  phiaMs,  psrkr  ds  •yntezsi''  he  4e. 
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I  have  been  influenced  no  less  by  a  sense  of  my  own  inaptitiide  for 
the  office  of  critic  than  by  recollecting  with  what  assiduity,  through- 
out tlie  whole  of  the  poet's  career,  every  new  rising  of  his  genius 
was  watched  from  the  ffte^t  observatories  of  Criticism,  and  the  ever- 
changing  varieties  of  its  course  and  splendour  tracked  out  and  re« 
corded  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  minuteness  which  has  left  but  little 
for  succeeding  observers  to  discover.  It  is,  moreover,  into  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Lord  Byron  as  a  man,  not  distinct  from,  but 
forming,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  illustration  of  his  character  a«  a 
writer,  Uiat  it  has  been  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  these  volumes 
to  inquire ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  them,  wxy  satisfEu^ry  clew  has 
been  afforded  to  those  anomalies,  moral  and  intellectual,  which  his 
life  exhibitsd,-^tm  more,  should  it  have  been  the  effect  of  my  humble 
Ja^urs  to  clear  away  some  of  those  mists  that  hung  round  my  friend, 
and  show  him,  in  most  respects,  as  worthy  of  love  as  he  was,  in  aU, 
of  admiration,  then  will  the  chief  and  sole  aim  of  this  work  have  been 
Accomplished. 

Having  devoted  to  this  object  so  large  a  portion  of  my  own  share  of 
these  pages,  and,  yet  more  fairly,  enabled  the  world  to  form  a  judg- 
ment for  itself,  by  placing  the  man,  in  his  own  person,  and  without 
disguise,  before  all  eyes,  there  would  seem  to  remain  now  but  an  easy 
duty  in  summing  up  the  various  points  of  his  character,  and,  out  of  tbie 
features,  already  separately  described,  combining  one  complete  por- 
trait. The  task,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  ea«y  as  it  may  appear. 
There  are  few  characters  in  which  a  near  acquaintance  does  not 
enable  us  to  discover  some  one  leading  principle  or  passion  consistent 
enough  in  its  operations  to  be  taken  confidently  into  account  in  any 
estimate  of  the  disposition  in  which  they  are  found.  Like  those  poiats 
in  the  human  face,  or  figuret  to  which  all  its  other  prooortions  are 
referable,  there  is  in  most  minds  some  one  governing  influence,  from 
which  chiefly,-^th'ough«  of  course,  biassed  on  some  occasions  by 
others, — all  its  various  impulses  and  tendencies  will  be  found  to  ra- 
diate. In  Lord  Byron,  however,  this  sort  of  pivot  of  character  was 
almost  wholly  wanting.  Governed  as  he  was  at  different  moments  by 
^tally  different  passions,  and  impelled  sometimes,  as  during  his  shcHt 
access  of  parsimony  in  Italy,  by  springs  of  action  never  before  de- 
veloped in  nis  nature,  in  him  this  simple  mode  of  tracing  character  to 
its  sources  must  be  often  wholly  at  fault ;  and  U;  as  is  not  impossible, 
in  tryinfir  to  solve  the  strange  variances  of  his  mind,  I  shoula  myself 
be  found  to  have  fallen  into  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  the 
ezH^me  difficulty  of  analyzinff,  without  dazzle  or  bewilderment,  soch 
an  unexampled  complication  ofquahties  must  be  admitted  as  my ezctiae. 

So  various,  indeed,  and  contnidiotory  were  his  attributes,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  thai  he  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  not  one,  but 
many;  nor  would  it  be  any  great  exaggeration  of  the  truth  to  say, 
that  out  of  the  mere  partition  of  the  properties  of  his  single  mind  a 
plurali*^^y  of  characters,  all  different  and  all  vigorous,  might  have  been 
lumished.  It  was  this  multiform  aspect  exhibited  by  him  that  led  the 
world,  during  hjs  short  wondrous  career,  to  compare  him  with  that 
medley  host  of  personages,  almost  all  differing  from  each  other,  which 
he  thus  playfully  enumerates  in  one  of  his  Journals : — 

**  I  have  been  thinking  over,  the  other  day,  on  the  various  comperi- 
sons,  good  or  evil,  which  I  have  seen  published  of  myself  in  diflTerent 
Journals,  English  aqd  fpreign.  This  was  suggested  to  me  by  soei- 
OOoMly  turning  over  ft  Ibietgn  one  latelyr-ibr  I  have  made  h  f  inle 
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latterly  never  to  search  for  any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  not  to  avoid  the 
perasal  if  presented  by  chance. 

^  To  bcirin,  then :  I  have  seen  myself  compared  personally  or  poeti- 
cally, in  English,  French,  Gerrtian  (as  interpieted  to  me),  Italian,  and 
Portuguese,  within  these  nine  years,  to  Rousseau,  Goethe,  Young, 
Aretine,  Timon  of  Athens,  Dante,  Petrarch,  *  an  alabaster  vase,  lighted 
up  within,*  Satan,  Shakspeare,  Buonaparte,  Tiberius,  ifischylus,  So- 
phocles, Euripides,  Harlequin,  the  Clown,  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  to 
the  phantasmagoria,  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Chenier,  to  Mirabeau,  to 
young  R.  Dallas  (the  schoolboy),  to  Michael  Angelo,  to  Raphael,  to  a 
petit-maitre,  to  Diogenes,  to  Childe  Harold,  to  I^ra,  to  the  Count  in 
Beppo,  to  Milton,  to  Pope,  to  Dry  den,  to  Bums,  to  Savage,  to  Chatter- 
ton,  to  *  oft  have  1  heard  of  thee,  my  Lord  Biron,*  in  Shakspeare,  to 
Churchill  the  poet,  to  Kean  the  actor,  to  Alfieri,  &c.  &c.  &c, 

"  The  likeness  to  Alfieri  was  asserted  very  seriously  by  an  Italian  • 
who  had  known  him  in  his  youn^r  days.    It  of  course  related  merely 
to  our  apparent  personal  dispositions.    He  did  not  assert  it  to  m«  (for 
we  were  not  then  good  friends),  but  in  society. 

"  The  object  of  so  many  contradictory  comparisons  must  probably 
be  like  something  different  from  them  all;  but  what  thai  is,  is  more 
than  /  know,  or  anybody  else.*' 

It  would  uot  be  uninteresting,  were  there  either  space  op  time  for 
such  a  task,  to  take  a  review  of  the  names  of  note  in  the  preceding 
list,  and  sliow,  in  how  many  points,  though  differing  so  materially 
among  tnemselves,  it  might  be  found  that  each  presented  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Lord  Byron.  We  have  seen,  for  instance,  thit  wrongs 
and  sufferings  were,  through  life,  the  main  sources  of  Byron*s  inspira- 
tion. Where  the  hoof  of  the  critic  struck,  the  fountain  was  first  dis- 
closed ;  and  all  the  trampiings  of  the  world  afterward  but  forced  oat 
the  stream  stronger  and  brighter.  The  same  obligations  to  misfor- 
tune, the  same  debt  to  the  **  oppressor's  wrong,'*  for  having  wrung  oat 
from  bitter  thoughts  the  pure  essence  of  his  genius,  was  due  no  less 
deeply  by  Dante: — *'^uum  illam  sub  amarA  cogitatione  ezcitatam, 
occulti  divinique  ingemi  vim  exacuerit  et  inflammarit."* 

In  that  contempt  for  the  world's  opinion,  which  led  Dante  to  ex- 
claim, ^  Lascia  dir  le  genti,"  Lord  Byron  also  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  poet, — though  far  more,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  profes- 
sion than  r«iaJity.  For,  while  scorn  for  the  public  voice  was  on  his 
lips,  the  keenest  sensitiveneRs  to  its  every  breath  was  in  his  heart ; 
and,  as  if  every  feeling  of  his  nature  was  to  have  some  painful  mix- 
ture in  it,  together  with  the  pride  of  Dante  which  led  him  to  disdain 
public  opinion^  he  combined  the  susceptibility  of  Petrarch  which  placed 
nim  shnnkingly  at  its  mercy. 

His  agreement,  in  some  other  features  of  character,  with  Petrarch, 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  i-emark  ;t  and  if  it  be  true,  as  is  often 
surmised,  that  Byron's  want  of  a  due  reverence  for  Shakspeare  arose 

*  Paulus  Jovius. — Bayle,  too,  sayi  of  him,  "  II  fit  entrer  ploa  de  feu  et  phis 
de  force  daiu  ten  livre s  qu'il  n'y  en  eQt  mil  ii'.il  avoit  joui  d*une  condition  phis 
tranquille." 

t  Some  passages  in  Foscolo's  Essay  on  Petrarch  may  be  applied,  with  equal 
truth,  to  Ix>n]  Byron. — For  instance,  **  It  was  hardly  possible  with  Petrar^  to 
write  a  sentence  without  portraying  himself/* — **  Petrarch,  allured  by  the  idsa 
thft  his  celebrity  would  magnify  into  importance  all  the  ordinary  ooearrmoss 
of  his  life,  satisfied  the  cunosity  of  the  world,"  dec.  dec — and  again,  with  ilfil 
more  strilung  appliesbilityr-^  In  Petniich*s  totters,  as  wall  ss  in  his  ^*— '■ 
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from  some  latent  and  hardly  conscious  jealousy  of  that  poeCs  fame,  a 
similar  feeling  is  known  to  have  existed  in  Petrarch  towards  Dante ; 
and  the  same  reason  assigned  for  it, — that  from  the  living  he  had 
nothinff  to  fear,  while  before  the  shade  of  Dante  he  might  have  reasoo 
to  feelliui^led*— is  also  not  a  little  applicable*  in  the  case  of  laord 
ByroB. 

Between  the  dispositions  and  habits  of  Alfieri  and  those  of  the  nohle 
poet  of  England,  no  less  remaricable  coincidences  mig^ht  be  traced; 
and  the  sonnet  in  which  the  Italian  dramatist  professes  to  paint  his 
own  character  contains,  in  one  comprehensive  line,  a  portrait  of  the 
versatile  author  of  Don  Juan,— 

"  Or  stimaadome  Achille  ed  or  Tersite.** 

By  the  extract  just  ^ven  from  his  Journal,  it  will  be  perceired  that, 
in  djtotCb  own  opimon,  a  character  which,  like  his,  admitted  of  so 
many  contradictory  comparisons,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  wholly 
undefinable  itself.  It  wul  be  found,  however,  on  reflection,  that  thw 
very  versatility,  which  renders  it  so  difficult  to  fix,  ^  ere  it  change,** 
the  faiiy  fabric  of  his  character  is,  in  itself,  the  true  clew  through  idl 
that  fabric^s  mazes, — ^is  in  itself  Uie  solution  of  whatever  was  most 
dazzling  in  hia  miffht  or  startling  in  his  levity,  of  all  that  moat  attracted 
and  repelled,  wheUier  in  his  lift  or  lus  gemus.  A  variety  of  powers 
almost  boundless,  and  a  pride  no  less  vast  in  disphiying  them, — a  sns- 
edibility  of  new  impressions  and  imnulses,  even  beyond  the  ustral 
allotment  of  genius,  and  an  uncontroUed  impetuosity,  as  well  from 
hfd)it  as  temperament,inyieldingtoUiem,— such  were  the  two  great  and 
leading  sources  of  all  that  varied  spectacle  which  his  life  exhibited  ; 
of  that  succession  of  victories  achieved  by  his  genius,  in  almost  eveij 
field  of  mind  that  genius  ever  trod,  and  of  all  those  sallies  of  character 
in  every  shape  and  direction  that  unchecked  feeling  and  dominant  self* 
^d11  could  dictate. 

It  must  be  perceived  by  all  endowed  with  quick  powers  of  associa. 
tion  how  constantly,  when  any  particular  thought  or  sentiment  pre- 
sents itself  to  their  minds,  its  very  opposite,  at  the  same  moment, 
i^rings  up  there  also : — ^if  any  thing  subhme  occurs,  its  neighbour,  the 
ndicidous,  is  l^  its  side ; — with  a  bright  view  of  ihe  present  or  the 
future,  a  dark  one  mixes  also  its  shadow ; — and,  even  in  questions  re- 
specting morals  and  conduct,  all  the  reasonings  and  consequences  that 
may  suggest  themselves  on  the  side  of  one  of  two  opposite  courses 
will,  in  such  minds,  be  instantly  confronted  by  an  array  Just  as  cogent 
on  the  other.  A  mind  of  this  structure, — and  such,  more  or  less,  are 
all  those  in  which  tlie  reasoning  is  made  subservient  to  the  imaginative 
faculty, — ^Aough  enabled,  by  such  rapid  powers  of  association  to  multi- 
ply its  resources  without  end,  has  need  of  the  constant  exercise  of  a 

and  TreatiMs,  we  alwaya  identify  the  anthor  with  the  man,  who  Mt  hiznsdf 
irresiftibly  impelled  to  deTelope  his  own  interne  fiBelings.  Being  endowed  wi^Ji 
aJmoet  all  the  noble,  and  with  aome  of  the  paltiy  pasaiona  of  oar  natuie,  and 
haring  nerer  attempted  to  conceal  them,  he  awakens  us  to  reflection  upon  oor- 
aelTos  while  we  contemplate  in  him  a  being  of  our  own  species,  ret  differont  from 
any  other,  and  whoae  originality  excites  even  more  sympathy  than  adniimtioii.^ 
*  '^  n  Petrarca  potera  credere  candidamente  ch*ci  non  pattra  d*lnTidia  ao- 
lamenta,  pefchi6  fra  tatti  i  yirenti  non  Vera  chi  non  s*aiTOtraaae  pn  cedaffii  il 
Maao  alia  prims  gloria,  di'ei  non  poteva  senClisi  nmiliati),  fiioroh^  daO*  ombia 
ei  Dsnts*" 
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controlling  judgment  to  keep  its  perceptions  pore  and  midistarbed 
between  tne  contrasts  it  thus  simultaneously  calls  up;  the  obriovs 
danger  being  that,  where  matters  of  taste  are  concemedy  the  YuHtM  of 
forming  such  incongruous  juxtapositions — as  that,  for  exanijAe,  be- 
tween the  burlesque  and  sublime — should  at  last  vitiate  the  min^s 
relish  for  the  nobler  and  higher  quality;  and  that,  on  the  yet  more  im- 
portant subject  of  morals,  a  facility  in  findine  reasons  for  every  side 
of  a  (question  may  end,  if  not  in  the  choice  of  the  worst,  «at  least  in  a 
skeptical  indiflference  to  all. 

In  picturing  to  one's  self  so  awful  an  event  as  a  shipwreck,  its  many 
boDTors  and  perils  are  what  alone  offer  themselves  to  ordinary  fancies. 
But  the  keen,  versatile  imagination  of  Byron  could  detect  in  it  far 
other  details,  and,  at  tl^e  same  moment  with  all  that  is  fearftil  and  ap- 
palling in  such  a  scene,  could  bring  together  all  that  is  most  ludicrous 
and  low.  That  in  this  painful  mixture  he  was  but  too  true  to  human 
nature,  the  testimony  of  De  Retz  (himself  an  eye-witness  of  such  an 
event)  attests ; — **  Vous  ne  pouvez  vous  imaginer,**  savs  the  Cardina!, 
**  I'horreur  d'une  grande  temp^te ; — ^vous  en  pouvez  imaginer  anssi  pen 
le  ridicule.''  But,  assuredly,  a  poet  less  wantoning  in  the  variety  of 
his  power,  and  less  proud  of  displaying  it,  would  have  paused  ere  he 
mixed  up,  thus  mockingly,  the  degraidation  of  humanity  with  its  suffer- 
ings, and,  content  to  probe  us  to  the  core  with  the  miseries  of  our  fel- 
low-men, would  have  forborns  to  wring  from  us,  the  next  moment,  a 
bitter  smile  at  their  baseness. 

To  the  moral  sense  so  dangerous  are  the  effects  of  this  quality,  that 
it  would  hardly,  perhaps,  be  generalizing  too  widely  to  assert  that 
wheresoever  great  versatility  of  power  exists,  there  will  also  be  found 
a  tendency  to  versatility  of  principle.  The  poet  Chatterton,  in  wboee 
soul  the  seeds  of  all  that  is  good  and  bad  in  genius  so  prematurely 
ripened,  said,  in  the  consciousnesd  of  this  multiple  faculty^,  that  fate 
**  neld  that  man  in  contempt  who  could  not  write  on  both  sides  of  a 
question ;"  and  it  was  by  acting  in  accordance  with  this  principle  him- 
self that  he  brought  one  of  the  few  stains  upon  his  name  which  a  life 
so  short  afforded  time  to  incur.  Mirabeau,  too,  when,  in  the  legal 
warfare  between  his  father  and  mother,  he  helped  to  draw  up  fo?  eiuJi 
the  pleadings  against  the  other,  was  influenced  less,  no  douot,  by  the 
pleasure  of  mischief  than  by  this  pride  of  tsdent,  and  lost  sight  of  tbt 
unnatural  perfidy  of  the  task  m  Uie  adroitness  with  which  be  eze" 
cuted  it. 

The  quality  which  I  have  here  denominated  versatility,  as  ^[iplied 
to  power.  Lord  Byron  has  himself  designated  by  the  French  wmd 
**  mobility,"  as  applied  to  feeling  and  conduct ;  and,  in  one  of  the 
Cantos  of  Don  JuaU,  has  descnbed  happily  some  of  its  lighter  fea- 
tures. After  telling  us  that  his  hero  htul  begun  to  doubt,  from  the 
great  oredominance  of  this  quality  in  her,  **how  much  of  Adeline 
real,"  ne  says, — 

"  So  well  she  acted,  all  and  every  part. 

By  turns, — ^with  that  vivacious  versatility. 

Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart. 
They  err — ^'tis  merely  what  is  call'd  mobility,    * 

A  thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art. 
Though  seeming  so,  from  its  supposed  facility; 

And  false— though  true ;  for  surely  they're  sineiwiSitf 

Wbo  are  stroQgly  acted  on  by  what  is  iieapest." 
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That  he  was  fully  aware  not  only  of  the  abundance  of  this  c[ 
in  hia  own  nature,  but  of  the  danger  in  which  it  placed  consisieacy 
and  singleness  of  character,  did  not  require  vhe  note  on  this  paasa^ie, 
where  he  calls  it  ^  an  unhappy  attribute,*^  to  assure  us.  The  con- 
sciousness, indeed,  of  his  own  natural  tendency  to  yield  thus  to  every 
chance  impression,  and  change  with  every  passing  impulse,  was  not 
only  for  ever  present  in  his  mind,  but, — aware  as  he  was  of  the  sos- 
picion  of  wesumess  attached  by  the  world  to  any  retraction  or  aban- 
donment of  long-professed  opinions, — ^had  the  effect  of  keeping  him  in 
that  general  line  of  consistency,  on  certain  great  subjects,  which, 
notwithstanding  occasional  fluctuations  and  contradictions  as  to  the 
details  of  these  very  subjects,  he  continued  to  preserve  throughoat 
life.  A  passage  fiom  one  of  his  manuscripts  will  show  how  saga- 
ciously he  saw  the  necessity  of  guarding  himself  against  his  own 
instability  in  this  respect  "  The  world  visits  change  of  politics  or 
change  of  religion  with  a  more  severe  censure  than  a  mere  diflference 
of  opinion  would  appear  to  me  to  deserve.  But  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  this  feeling; — and  I  think  it  is  that  these  departures  from 
the  earliest  instilled  ideas  of  our  childhood,  and  from  the  line  of  con- 
duct chosen  by  us  when  we  first  enter  into  public  life,  have  been  seen 
to  have  more  mischievous  results  for  society,  and  to  prove  more  weak- 
ness of  mind  tlian  other  actions,  in  themselves  more  immoral.** 

The  same  distrust  in  his  own  steadiness,  thus  keeping  alive  in  him 
a  conscientious  self-watchfulness,  concurred  not  a  Ume,  [  have  no 
doubt,  with  the  innate  kindness  of  his  nature,  to  preserve  so  constant 
and  unbroken  the  greater  number  of  his  attachments  through  life ; — 
some  of  them,  as  in  the  instance  of  his  mother,  owing  evidently  more 
to  a  sense  of  duty  than  to  real  affiBCtion  the  consistency  with  which, 
so  creditably  to  the  strength  of  his  character,  they  were  maintained. 

But  while  in  these  respects,  as  Wi;ll  as  in  the  sort  of  task-like  perse- 
verance with  which  the  habits  and  amusements  of  his  youth  were  held 
fast  by  him,  he  succeeded  in  conquering  the  variableness  and  love  of 
novelty  so  natural  to  him,  in  all  else  that  could  engage  his  mind,  in 
all  the  excursions,  whether  of  his  reason  or  his  fancy, lie  gave  way  to 
this  versatile  humour  without  scruple  or  check, — taking  every  shape 
in  which  genius  could  manifest  its  power,  and  transferring  himself  to 
every  region  of  thought  where  new  conquests  were  to  be  achieved. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  such  a  range  of  will  and  power  should 
be  abused.  It  was  impossible  that,  among  the  spirits  he  invoked  from 
all  quarters,  those  of  darkness  should  not  appear,  at  his  bidding,  with 
those  of  li^ht.  And  here  the  dangers  of  an  energy  so  multifold,  aiid 
thus  luxuriating  in  its  own  transformations,  show  themselves.  To 
this/)ne  great  object  of  displaying  power,-^various,  splendid,  and  all- 
adorning  power, — every  other  consideration  and  duty  were  but  too 
likely  to  be  sacriiir^d.  Let  the  advocate  but  display  his  eloouenoe 
and  art,  no  matter  what  the  cause ; — ^let  the  stamp  of  energy  oe  IhU 
left  behind,  no  matter  with  what  seal.  Could  it  have  been  expected 
that  from  such  a  career  no  mischief  would  ensue,  or  that  among  these 
cross-lights  of  imagination  the  moral  vision  could  remain  undisturbed? 
Zt  it  to  be  at  all  wondered  at  that  in  the  works  of  one  thus  gifted  and 
carried  away,  we  should  And, — ^wholly,  too,  without  any  prepense  de- 
sign of  corrupting  on  his  side, — a  false  splendour  given  to  Vice  to 
make  it  look  like  Virtue,  and  Evil  too  often  invested  with  a  grandeur 
which  belongs  intrinsicallj^  but  to  Good ! 

Among  the  less  serious  ills  flowing  from  this  abuse  of  his  great  verw 
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'  aatile  powere, — more  especially  as  exhibited  in  his  most  chaneteristia 
work,  Don  Juan, — il  will  be  found  that  even  the  strennh  and  impres' 
■ivenesa  of  his  poetry  is  sometimeB  not  a.  liltte  injured  by  the  capri' 
ciotu  and  desulton'  fligbls  into  which  this  pliancy  of  wing  allure* 
him.  It  must  be  felt,  indeed,  by  all  readers  of  that  work,  and  parti- 
cularly by  Ihoae  who,  being  gifted  with  but  a  amall  portion  of  inch  duc- 
tility themselves,  are  unable  to  keep  pace  wilh  his  chants,  that  the 
suddtniicss  with  whit-h  he  p.tssea  from  one  strain  of  aentmieat  to  tn- 
other,— from  the  frolic  to  the  sad,  from  the  cynical  to  the  tender^— 
begets  a  distrust  in  the  sincerity  of  one  or  both  moods  of  mipd  which 
interferes  with,  if  not  chills,  the  sympathy  that  a  more  natural  tnmsi- 
tion  would  inspire.  In  general,  such  a  suspicion  would  do  him  iDJu»- 
tice ;  as,  among  the  singular  combinations  which  his  mind  presented, 
that  of  uniting  at  once  vetBatility  and  depth  of  feeling  was  not  the 
least  remarkable.  But,  on  the  whole,  favourable  as  was  all  this  quick- 
Dees  and  variety  of  association  to  the  extension  of  the  range  and  re- 
sources of  his  poetry,  it  may  be  quesLioned  whether  a  more  select 
concentration  o(^  his  powers  would  not  have  aRbrded  a  itiU  more  grand 
and  precious  resiilt.  Had  (he  minds  of  Milton  and  Tasso  been  thus 
thrown  open  to  the  incursions  of  light,  ludicrous  faneies,  who  can 
doubt  that  those  solemn  sanctuaries  of  genius  would  have  been  u 
much  injured  as  profaned  by  the  intrusion  1 — and  it  is  at  least  a  ques- 
tion whether,  if  Lord  Byron  had  not  been  so  actively  veraatilSt  ao 
totally  under  the  dominion  of 


he  would  not  have  been  less  wonderful,  perhaps,  but  more  great. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  his  poetical  creations  that  this  love  and  jwweF 
of  variety  showed  itself; — one  of  ihe  most  pervadins  weakncMCS  of 
his  life  may  be  traced  to  the  same  feitita  source.  The  pride  of  per- 
sonating every  description  of  character,  evil  as  well  as  good,  influ' 
enced  but  too  much,  as  we  have  seen,  his  ambition,  and,  not  a  little, 
his  conduct ;  and  as,  in  poetry,  his  own  experience  of  the  ill  effects 
of  passion  was  midc  to  minister  materials  to  the  workings  of  liisima- 
gioation,  so,  in  return,  his  imaginiition  supplied  that  dark  colouring 
under  which  he  so  often  disguised  his  true  aspect  from  the  world.  To 
such  a  perverse  length,  indeed,  did  he  carry  this  fancy  fur  self-defft' 
mation,that  if  (as  soinetimes,  in  his  momenta  of  gloom, he  permiaded 
himself)  there  was  any  lendeney  to  deranfiement  in  hia  mental  coq' 
fonnation,*  on  this  pomt  alone  couM  it  be  pronotmced  to  have  mant- 

*  We  have  Hen  how  oflen,  in  lii*  Journal*  nnd  Lettmv,  this  MupiciaD  of  hi* 
own  Hientnl  noundneii  i>  intimsted.  A  aimilar  notion,  with  Teapect  to  himadt 
•aemi  to  hnre  takrn  hotil  ijim  of  tho  ilrong  mind  of  Jahnaon,  who.  Ilka  Bynm, 
too,  wu  diapoHd  to  atlribute  to  an  heredilarr  tingg  that  niel»nchoIj  w)ueli,Ba 
hfl  aaid,  **  mude  him  mail  bJI  hti  life,  Ht  Teaat  not  sober.**  Thia  peculiar  fea> 
tore  of  Jobruun'a  mind  has,  in  the  foilhcoming  edition  of  Baawell'a  life  of 
hiiD,  given  riae  to  (ome  remarka,  prenisnt  wilh  all  the  editor*!  well-knawQ 
BCiitea.»a,  which,  aa  bearing  on  a  point  ao  important  in  the  hiitoiy  of  tha 
Imnan  irleTlect,  will  be  found  worthy  of  all  allentiOD. 

In  one  of  the  many  letlera  of  I.oni  Byron  to  m^aeU^  which  I  haia  thonglit 
ri^t  to  omit,  I  find  him  tracing  thia  auppDaed  diaturtiance  of  hia  OWB  bculuaa 
to  the  maniage  of  Miai  (^baworth — "a  mairiaga,"  ha  ^mJ\  "fot  which  aba 
Tiiflrinil  tha  proapacta  of  two  very  ancient  bmiliea,  and  a  hMlt  wtiUl  warn 
hMi  tan  ten  yaara  did,  and  a  bead  which  haa  Mnr  ben  qniH  i)^  ridM.' 
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fetted  itself.*  In  the  early  part  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  when 
he  most  gave  way  to  this  hmnour, — for  it  was  observable  afterward/ 
when  the  world  joined  in  his  own  opinion  of  himself,  he  rather  shrunk 
from  the  echo, — I  have  known  him  more  than  once,  as  we  have  sat  to** 
sether  after  dinner,  and  he  was,  at  the  time,  peihaps  a  little  under  the 
mfluence  of  wine,  to  fall  seriously  into  this  sort  of  dark  and  self-ac-i 
cusing  mood,  and  throw  out  hints  of  his  past  life  with  an  air  of  gloom 
and  mystery  designed  evidently  to  awaken  curiosity  and  interest.  He 
was,  however,  too  prompUy  alive  to  the  least  approaches  of  ridicule 
not  to  perceive,  on  these  occasions,  that  the  gravity  of  his  hearer  wais 
only  prevented  from  being  disturbed  by  an  enort  of  politeness,  and  he 
accordingly  never  again  tried  this  romantic  mystification  upon  me. 
fSrom  what  I  have  Imown,  however,  of  his  experiments  upon  more 
impressible  listeners,  I  have  little  doubt  that,  to  produce  effect  at  the 
moment,  there  is  hardly  any  crime  so  dark  pr  desperate  of  which,  in 
the  excitement  of  thus  acting  upon  the  imaginations  of  others,  he 
would  not  have  hinted  that  he  had  been  guilty ;  and  it  has  sometimes 
occurred  to  me  that  the  occult  cause  of  his  lady's  separation  from  him, 
lt>und  which  herself  and  her  legal  adviser  have  tnrown  such  foimi* 
dable  mystery,  may  have  been  nothing  more,  after  all,  than  some  im-> 
posture  of  this  kind,  some  dimly-hinted  confession  of  undefined  hor- 
rors, which,  though  intended  by  the  relater  but  to  mystify  and  eut-* 
prise,  the  hearer  so  little  understood  him  as  to  take  in  sober  seri- 
ousness. 

This  stranee  propensity  with  which  the  man  was,  as  it  were,  in- 
oculated by  the  poet,  reacted  back  again  upon  his  poetiy,  so  as  to 
produce,  in  some  of  his  delineations  of  character,  that  inconsistency 
which  has  not  unfrequently  been  noticed  by  his  critics, — namely,  the 
junction  of  one  or  two  lofty  and  shining  virtues  with  ^  a  thousand 
crimes'*  altogether  incompatible  with  them;  this  anomaly  being,  in 
fact,  accounted  for  by  the  two  different  sorts  of  ambition  that  actuated 
him, — the  natural  one,  of  infusing  into  his  nersonages  those  high  and 
kindly  qualities  he  felt  conscious  of  within  nimself,  and  the  artificia} 
one,  of  mvesting  them  with  those  crimes  which  he  so  bojrishly  wished 
imputed  to  him  by  the  world. 

Independently,  however,  of  any  such  efforts  towards  blackening  hie 
own  name,  and  even  after  he  had  learned  from  bitter  experience  the 
rash  foUy  of  such  a  S3rstem,  there  was  still,  in  the  openness  and  OTer- 
frankness  of  his  nature,  and  that  indtilgence  of  impulse  with  whic^ 
he  gave  utterance  to,  if  not  acted  upon,  every  chance  impr^ion  of 
fancy  or  passion,  more  than  sufficient  to  bring  his  character,  in  all  its 
least  favourable  lights,  before  the  world.  Who  is  there,  indeed,  that 
could  bear  to  be  judged  by  even  the  best  of  those  unnumbered  thoughts 
that  course  each  other,  like  waves  of  the  sea,  through  our  minf^tp^ 
passing  away  unuttered  and,  for  the  most  part,  even  unowned  by  our- 
selves 1 — Yet  to  such  a  test  was  B3nron'8  character  throughout  his 
Ivhole  Ufe  exposed.    As  well  from  the  precipitance  with  which  he  gaye 

*  In  hi«  DiaiT  of  1814  there  is  a  paasage  ^vol.  i.)  which  I  had  pre* 
served  solelj  ibr  the  purpose  of  illuetrating  this  obliqaity  of  hi*  mind,  mtend 


ing,  at  the  same  time,  to  accompany  it  with  an  explanatoiy  note.  From 
hiadvertence,  howerer,  the  note  was  omitted ;  and,  thus  left  to  itaeli^  this  pieee 
of  mjatification  has,  with  the  Fronch  readers  of  the  work,  I  cee,  anmwtdsd 
most  perfectly ;  there  beinf  no  imaginable  variety  of  murder  which  the  Totaiior 
«f  the  new  romaAtie  schoofhaTe  not  been  btisily  extracting  out  of  the  mjalOTy 
(!^that  passage. 
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way  to  every  impulse  as  from  the  passion  he  had  tot  tecording  hit 
own  impressions,  all  those  heterogenieous  thoughts^  fantasies,  and  de- 
sires that,  in  other  men^s  minds,  **  come  like  shadows,  so  depart,** 
were  by  him  fixed  and  imbodied  as  they  presented  themselves,  and« 
at  once,  taking  a  shape  cognizable  by  public  opinion,  either  in  his 
actions  or  his  words,  either  m  the  hasty  letter  of  the  moment,  or  the 
poem  for  all  time,  laid  open  such  a  range  of  vulnerable  points  before  his 
judges  as  no  one  individual  perhaps  ever  before,  of  himself,  presented* 

With  such  abundance  and  variety  of  materials  for  portraiture,  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  how  two  professed  delineators  of  his  charac- 
ter, the  one  over-partial  and  the  other  malicious,  might, — ^the  formerf 
by  selecting  only  the  fairer,  and  the  latter  only  the  darker  features,— 
produce  two  portraits  of  Lord  Byron,  as  much  differing  from  eadf 
other  as  they  would  both  be,  on  the  whole,  unlike  the  original. 

Of  the  utter  powerlessness  of  retention  with  which  he  promulgated 
his  every  thought  and  feeling, — more  especially  if  at  all  connected 
with  the  subject  of  self, — without  allowing  even  a  pause  for  the  almost 
instinctive  consideration  whether  by  such  disclosures  he  might  not  be 
conveying  a  calumnious  impression  of  himself,  a  stron^r  instance 
could  nardly  be  given  than  is  to  be  found  in  a  conversation  held  by 
him  with  Mr.  Trelawney,  as  reported  by  this  latter  gentleman,  when 
they  were  on  their  way  together  to  Greece.  After  some  remarks  on 
the  state  of  his  own  health,*  mental  and  bodily,  he  said,  "  I  do  n*t 
know  how  it  is,  but  I  am  so  cowardly  at  times,  that  if,  this  morning,^ 
you  had  come  down  and  horsewhipped  me,  I  should  have  submitted 
without  opposition.  Why  is  this  1  Ii  one  of  these  fits  come  over  me 
when  we  are  in  Greece,  what  shall  I  do  1"  •*  I  told  him,**  continues  Mr. 
Trelawney,  "that  it  was  the  excessive  debility  of  his  nerves.  He  said 
*  Yes,  and  of  my  head,  too.  I  was  very  heroic  when  I  left  Genoa,  YmXf 
like  Acres,  I  feel  my  courage  oozing  out  at  my  palms.*  ** 

It  will  hardly,  b^r  those  who  know  any  thing  of  human  nature,  be 
denied  that  sucli  misgivings  and  heart-smkings  as  are  here  described 
may,  under  a  similar  depression  of  spirits,  have  found  their  way  into 
the  tlioughtsof  some  of  the  gallantest  hearts  that  ever  breathed; — bat 
then,  untold  and  unremembered,  even  by  the  sufferer,  they  passed  off 
with  the  passing  infirmity  that  produced  them,  leaving  neither  to  truth 
to  record  them  as  proofs  of  want  of  health,  nor  to  calumny  to  fasten 
upon  them  a  suspicion  of  want  of  bravery.  The  assertion  of  some 
one  that  all  men  are  by  nature  cowardly,  would  seem  to  be  counter 
nanced  by  the  readiness  with  which  most  men  believe  others  so.  "I 
have  lived,**  says  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  **  to  hear  Voltaire  called  a  fool^ 
and  the  great  Frederick  a  coward.^  The  Duke  of  Mariboroug^  in  his 
own  times,  and  Napoleon  in  ours,  have  found  persons  not  only  to 
assert,  but  believe,  the  same  charge  against  them.  After  snch  glaring 
instances  of  the  tendency  of  some  minds  to  view  greatness  only 
through  an  inverting  medium,  it  need  little  surprise  us  that  Lord 

*  *<  He  often  mentioned,**  saye  Mr.  Trelawnejr,  **that  he  thooffbt  he  ihould  not 
TiTe  many  years,  and  said  that  he  would  die  in  Greece.  Tm«  he  told  me  at 
Ccphalonia.  He  alwaye  seemed  anmoved  on  these  occasions,  perfectly  indil^ 
ferent  as  to  when  he  died,  only  saying  that  he  could  not  bear  pain.  On  oat 
Towe  we  had  been  reading  with  great  attention  the  life  and  letters  of  Swift, 
edited  by  Scott,  and  we  ahnost  daily,  or  rather  nightly,  talked*  them  imtt  ud 
he  more  than  once  ezpressod  his  horror  of  existing  in  that  state,  and  etpramd 
some  fears  that  It  woald  be  his  fbte.** 
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Byron^i  conduct  in  Greece  should,  on  the  same  principle^  have  en^^n- 
dered  a  similar  insinuation  against  him ;  nor  should  I  hare  at  all  noticed 
the  weak  slander,  but  for  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  me  of  endea- 
vouring to  point  out  what  appears  to  me  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
courage  by  which,  on  all  occasions  that  called  lor  it,  he  so  strikingly 
distinguished  himself. 

Whatever  virtue  may  be  allowed  to  belong  to  personal  courage,  it 
is,  most  assuredly,  they  who  are  endowed  by  nature  with  the  liveliest 
imaginations,  and  who  have  therefore  most  vividly  and  simultaneously 
before  their  eyes  all  the  remote  and  pos4>ihle  consequences  of  danger, 
that  are  most  deserving  of  whatever  praise  attends  the  exercise  of  that 
virtue.  A  bravery  of  Uiis  kind,  which  springs  more  out  of  mind  than 
temperament, — or  rather,  perhaps^  out  of  the  conquest  of  the  former 
over  the  latter, — will  naturally  proportion  its  exertion  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion ;  and  the  same  person  who  is  feen  to  shrink  with 
an  almcst  feminme  fear  from  ignoble  and  eveiy-day  perils,  may  be  found 
foremost  in  the  very  jaws  of  danger  where  honour  is  to  be  either 
maintained  or  won.  Nor  does  this  remark  apply  only  to  the  imaginative 
class,  of  whom  I  am  chiefly  treating^.  By  the  same  calculating  prin. 
ciple,  it  will  be  found  that  most  men  whose  braveiy  is  the  residt,  not 
of  temperament,  but  reflection,  are  regulated  in  their  daring.  The 
wise  De  Witt,  though  negligent  of  his  life  on  great  occasions,  was  not 
ashamed,  we  are  told,  of  dreading  and  avoiding  whatever  endangered 
it  on  others. 

Of  the  apprehensiveness  that  attends  quick  imaginations*  Lord 
Byron  had,  of  course,  a  considerable  share,  and  in  lul  situations  of 
ordinary  peril  gave  way  to  it  without  reserve.  I  have  seldom  seen 
any  person,  male  or  female,  more  timid  in  a  carriage ;  and,  in  riding, 
his  preparation  against  accidents  showed  the  same  nervous  and  ima- 
ginative fearfulness.  "  His  bridle,"  says  the  late  Lord  B  •  •,  who  rode 
frequently  with  him  at  Genoa,  **  had,  besides  cavesson  and  martingale, 
various  reins ;  and  whenever  he  came  near  a  place  where  his  horse 
was  likely  to  shy,  he  gathered  up  these  said  reins,  and  fixed  himself  ss 
if  he  was  going  at  a  five-barred  gate."  None  surely  but  the  most  sik 
perficial  or  most  prejudiced  (observers  could  ever  senously  found  upon 
such  indications  of  nervousness  any  conclusion  against  the  ml 
courage  of  him  who  was  subject  to  them.  The  poet  Ariosto,  who  wsa, 
it  seems,  a  victim  to  the  same  fair-weather  alarms, — ^who,  when  on 
horseback,  would  alight  at  the  least  appearance  of  danger,  and  on  the 
water  was  particularly  timorous— <ould  yet,  in  the  action  between  the 
Pope's  vessels  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's,  fight  like  a  lion ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  the  courage  of  Lord  Byron,  as  all  his  companions  in  peril 
testify,  was  of  that  noblest  kind  which  rises  with  the  greatness  of 
the  occasion,  and  becomes  but  the  more  self-collected  and  resisting, 
the  more  imminent  tlie  danger. 

In  proposing  to  show  that  the  distinctive  properties  of  Lord  Byron*s 
character,  as  well  moral  as  literar}',  arose  mainly  from  tliose  two  gre«t 
sources,  the  unexampled  versatility  of  his  powers  and  feelings,  and 
the  facility  with  which  he  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of  both,  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  pursue  the  subject  still  further  in  detail,  and  to 
endeavour  to  trace  throughout  the  various  excellencies  and  defects, 
both  of  his  poetry  and  his  life,  the  op>eration  of  these  two  dominant 
attributes  of  his  nature.  "  No  men,*'  says  Cowper,  in  speaking  of 
persons  of  a  versatile  turn  of  mind,  "  are  better  qualified  for  conspa- 
nions  in  such  a  world  as  this  than  men  of  such  temperament.     ~ 
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scene  of  life  has  two  sides,  a  dark  and  a  bright  one ;  and  the  mind  that 
has  an  equal  mixture  of  melancholy  and  vivacity  is  best  of  all  Quali- 
fied for  the  contemplation  of  either.**  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show, 
that  to  this  readiness  in  reflecting  all  hues,  whether  of  the  shadows  or 
the  lights  of  our  variegated  existence.  Lord  Byron  owed,  not  only  the 
great  range  of  his  influence  as  a  poet,  but  those  powers  of  fascination 
which  he  possessed  as  a  man.  This  susceptibility,  indeed,  of  immo* 
diate  impressions  which  in  him  was  so  active,  lent  a  charm,  of  all 
others  the  most  attractive,  to  his  social  intercourse,  by  giving  to  those 
who  were,  at  the  moment,  present,  such  ascendant  influence,  that  they 
alone  for  the  time  occupied  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  brought 
what^er  was  most  agreeable  in  his  nature  into  play.* 

So  much  did  this  extreme  mobility,— this  readmess  to  be  **  strongly 
acted  on  by  what  was  nearest, — abound  in  his  disposition,  that,  even 
with  the  casual  acquaintances  of  the  hour,  his  heart  was  upon  his 
lips,t  and  it  depended  wholly  upon  themselves  whether  they  might  not 
become  at  once  the  depositories  of  every  secret,  if  it  might  be  so 
called,  of  his  whole  life.  That  in  this  convergence  of  all  ^e  powers 
of  pleasing  towaids  present  objects,  those  absent  should  be  sometimes 
forgotten,  or,  what  is  worse,  sacrificed  to  the  reigning  desire  of  the 
moment,  is  one  of  the  alloys  attendant  upon  persons  of  this  tempera^ 
ment,  which  renders  their  fidelity,  either  as  lovers  or  confidants,  not  a 
little  precarious.  But  of  the  charm  which  such  a  disposition  diffuses 
through  the  manner,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt, — and  least  of  all 
among  those  who  have  ever  felt  its  influence  in  Lord  Bjnron.  Neither 
are  the  instances  in  wluch  he  has  been  known  to  make  imprudent  dis^ 
closures  of  what  had  been  said  or  written  by  others  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  was  conversing,  to  be  all  set  down  to  this  rash  oveillow  of 
the  social  hour.  In  his  own  frankness  of  spirit  and  hatred  of  all  dis- 
guise, this  practice,  pregnant  as  it  was  with  Inconvenience,  and  some- 
times danger,  in  a  great  de&pree  originated.  To  confront  the  accused 
with  the  accuser  was,  in  such  cases,  his  delight, — not  only  as  a  revenue 
for  having  been  made  the  medium  of  what  men  durst  not  say  opemy 
to  each  other,  but  as  a  gratification  of  that  love  of  small  mischief 
which  he  had  retained  from  boyhood,  and  which  the  confusion  that 
followed  such  exposures  was  always  sure  to  amuse.  This  habit,  too,, 
being,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  well  known  to  his  ftiends,  their  sense ' 
of  prudence,  if  not  their  fairness,  was  put  fully  on  iu  guard,  and  he 

*  In  referfttice  to  his  power  of  adapting  himaelf  to  all  aorta  of  aodetj,  and 
takinff  upon  himself  all  varieties  of  cnaracter,  I  find  a  passage  in  one  oif  my 
early  letters  to  him  (fi^pm  Ireland)  which,  though  it  might  be  expressed,  per- 
haps, in  better  taste,  is  worth  citing  for  its  truth: — ** Though  I  have  not 
written,  I  have  seldom  ceased  to  think  of  you ;  for  you  are  that  sort  of  being 
whom  every  thing,  hiffh  or  low,  brings  into  one*s  mind.  Whether  I  am  witn 
the  wise  or  the  waggish,  among  poets  or  amonf  pugilists,  over  the  book  or 
o%'er  the  bottle,  you  are  sure  to  connect  yourself  transcendently  with  all,  and 
eome  *  armed  for  every  field'  into  my  memory." 

t  It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  all  times,  and  all  countiies,  what  is  called 
the  poetical  temperament  has,  in  the  great  possessors,  and  victims,  of  that  gift, 
produced  similar  eflects.  In  the  following  passage,  the  biographer  of  Tasso 
nas,  in  painting  that  poet,  described  Bjrron  also : — **  There  are  iome  persona 
of  a  sensibility  so  powerful,  that  whoever  happens  to  be  with  them  is,  at  that 
moment,  to  them  the  world :  their  hearts  involuntarily  open ;  they  are  prompted 
by  a  strong  desire  to  please ;  and  they  thus  make  confidants  of  their  sentiments 
people  whom  they  in  reality  regard  with  indifference.** 

Vol.  II. — Mm 
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himself  was  spared  the  pain  of  hearing  what  he  could  not,  without 
inflicting  still  worse,  repeat. 

A  most  apt  illustration  of  this  point  of  his  character  is  to  be  found 
m  an  anecdote  told  of  him  by  Parry,  who,  though  himself  the  victim, 
had  the  sense  and  good  temper  to  perceive  the  source  to  which  Byron's 
conduct  was  to  be  traced.  While  the  Turkish  fleet  was  blockading 
"Missolonghi,  his  lordship,  one  day,  attended  by  Parry,  proceeded  in  a 
small  punt,  rowed  by  a  boy,  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  while  in  a  large 
boat  accompanying  them  were  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  his  attend- 
ants. In  this  situation,  an  indignant  feeling  of  contempt  and  impatience 
at  the  supineness  of  their  Greek  friends  seized  the  engineer,  and  he 
proceeded  to  vent  this  feeling  to  Lord  Byron  in  no  veiy  measured 
terms,  pronouncing  Prince  Mavrocordato  to  be  "  an  old  gentlewoman,'* 
and  concluding,  according  to  his  own  statement,  with  the  following 
words:—"  If  I  Were  in  their  place,  I  should  be  in  a  fever  at  the  thought 
of  my  own  incapacity  and  ignorance,  and  should  bum  with  impatience 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  those  rascal  Turks.  But  the  Greeks  and 
the  Turks  are  opponents  worthy,  by  their  imbeciUty,  of  each  other." 

**  I  had  scarcely  explained  myself  fully,"  adds  Mr.  Parry,  •*  when  Yiiif 
lordship  ordered  our  boat  to  be  placed  alongside  the  other,  and  actu- 
ally related  our  whole  conversation  to  theftince.  In  doing  it,  how:- 
ever,  he  took  on  himself  the  task  of  pacit^jing^lh  the  Prince  and  me, 
and  though  I  was  at  first  very  angry,  and  the  Prince,  I  believe,  very 
much  annoyed,  he  succeeded.  Mavrocordato  afterward  showed  no 
dissatisfaction  with  me,  and  I  prized  Lord  Byron's  regard  too  much,  to 
remain  long  displeased  with  a  proceeding  which  was  only  an  unpleasant 
manner  of  reproving  us  both." 

Into  these  and  other  such  branches  from  the  main  course  of  his 
character,  it  might  have  been  a  task  of  some  interest  to  investigate, — 
certain  as  we  should  be  that,  even  in  the  remotest  and  narrowest  of 
these  windings,  some  of  the  brightness  and  strength  of  the  original 
current  would  be  perceptible.  Enougli, however,  has  been,  perhaps, 
said,  to  set  other  minds  upon  supplying  what  remains: — if  the  track  of 
analysis  here  opened  be  the  true  one,  to  follow  it  in  its  further  bearing 
will  not  be  diflicult.  Already,  indeed,  I  may  be  thought  by  some 
•leaders  to  have  occupied  too  large  a  portion  of  these  pages,  not  only  in 
tracing  out  such  *'  nice  dependencies"  and  gradations  of  my  friend's 
character,  but  still  more  uselessly,  as  may  be  conceived,  in  recording 
all  the  various  habitudes  and  whims  by  which  the  course  of  his  every- 
day life  was  distinguished  from  that  of  other  people.  That  the  critics 
of  the  day  should  think  it  due  to  their  own  importance  to  object  to 
trifles  is  naturally  to  be  expected ;  but  that  in  oth^r  times,  such  minute 
records  of  a  Byron  will  be  read  with  interest,  even  such  critics  cannot 
doubt.  To  know  that  Catiline  walked  with  an  agitated  and  uncertain 
gait  is,  by  no  mean  judge  of  human  nature,  deemed  important  as  an 
indication  of  character.  But  far  less  significant  details  will  satisfy 
the  idolaters  of  genius.  To  be  told  that  Tasso  loved  malmsey  and 
thought  it  favourable  to  poetic  inspiration  is  a  piece  of  intelligence, 
even  at  the  end  of  three  centuries,  not  unwelcome ;  while  a  still  more 
amusing  pmof  of  the  disposition  of  the  world  to  remember  little 
things  of  the  great  is,  that  the  poet  Petrarch's  excessive  fondness  for 
turnips  is  one  of  the  few  traditions  still  preserved  of  him  at  Arqua. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Lord  Byron  has  been  so  frequently  de- 
scribed, both  by  pen  and  pencil,  that  were  it  not  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  biographer  to  attempt  some  such  sketch,  the  task  would  seem  super- 
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fluous.  Of  his  face,  the  beauty  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  of  the 
highest  order,  as  combining  at  once  regularity  of  features  with  the  most 
varied  and  interesting  expression.  The  same  facility,  indeed,  of  change 
observable  in  the  movements  of  his  mind  was  seen  also  in  thf"  free 
play  of  his  features,  as  the  passing  thoughts  within  darkened  or  shone 
through  them. 

His  eyes,  though  of  a  light  gray,  were  capable  of  all  extremes  of 
expression,  from  the  most  joyous  liilarity  to  the  deepest  sadness,  from 
the  very  sunshine  of  benevolence  to  the  most  concentrated  scorn  or 
rage.  Of  this  latter  passion,  I  had  once  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  fiery  interpreters  they  could  be,  on  my  telling  him,  thoughtlessly 
enough,  that  a  friend  of  mine  had  said  to  me — ^  Beware  of  Lord  Byron ; 
he  will,  some  day  or  other,  do  something  very  wicked." — "  Was  it  man 
or  woman  said  so  V^  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  turning  round  upon  me 
with  a  look  of  such  intense  anger  as,  though  it  lasted  not  an  mstant, 
could  not  easily  be  forgot,  and  of  which  no  better  idea  can  be  given 
than  in  the  words  of  one  who,  speaking  of  Chatterton^s  eyes,  says 
that  "  fire  rolled  at  the  bottom  of  them.*' 

But  it  was  in  the  mouth  and  chin  that  the  great  beauty  as  well  as 
expression  of  his  fine  countenance  lay.  "  Many  pictures  have  been 
painted  of  him,"  says  a  fair  critic  of  his  features, "  with  various  success } 
but  the  excessive  beauty  of  his  lips  escaped  every  painter  and  sculptor. 
In  their  ceaseless  play  they  represented  every  emotion,  whether  pale 
with  anger,  curled  in  disdain,  smiling  in  triumph,  or  dimpled  widi 
archness  and  love."  It  would  be  injustice  to  the  reader  not  to  borrow 
from  the  same  pencil  a  few  more  touches  of  portraiture.  **  This  ex- 
treme facility  or  expression  was  sometimes  painful,  for  I  have  seen 
him  look  absolutely  ugly — I  have  seen  him  look  so  hard  and  cold,  that 
you  must  hate  him,  and  then,  in  a  moment,  brighter  than  the  sun,  with 
such  playful  softness  in  his  look,  such  affectionate  eagerness  kindling 
in  his  eyes,  and  dimpling  his  lips  into  something  more  sweet  than  a 
smile,  that  you  forgot  the  man,  the  Lord  Byron,  in  the  picture  of  beauty 
presented  to  you,  and  gazed  with  intense  curiosity — I  had  almost 
said — as  if  to  satisfy  yourself,  that  thus  looked  the  god  of  poetry,  the 
god  of  the  Vatican,  when  he  conversed  with  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  man." 

His  head  was  remarkably  small,* — so  much  so  as  to  be  rather  out 
of  proportion  with  his  face.  The  forehead,  though  a  little  too  narrow, 
was  high,  and  appeared  more  so  from  his  having  his  hair  (to  preserve 
it,  as  he  said)  shaved  over  the  temples ;  while  the  p:los8y,  dark-brown 
curls,  clustering  over  his  head,  gave  the  finish  to  its  beauty.  When 
to  this  is  added,  that  his  nose,  though  handsomely,  was  rather  thickly 
shaped,  that  his  teeth  were  wliite  and  regular,  and  his  complexion 
colourless,  as  good  an  idea  perhaps  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  mere  words 
to  convey  may  be  conceived  of  his  features. 

In  height  he  was,  as  he  liimself  has  informed  us,  five  feet  eight 
inches  and  a  half,  and  to  the  length  of  his  limbs  he  attributed  his 
being  such  a  good  swimmer.     His  hands  were  very  white,  and— • 

*  **  Several  of  us,  one  day,*'  says  Colonel  Napier,  "  tried  on  his  hat,  and  in 
a  party  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  who  were  at  dinner,  not  one  could  put  it  on,  so 
exceedin{^ly  small  was  his  bead.  My  servant,  Thomas  Wells,  who  had  the 
smallest  oead  in  the  90th  regiment  (so  small  that  he  could  hardly  get  a  cap  to 
fit  him),  was  the  only  person  who  could  put  on  Lord  Byron's  hat,  and  him  it 
filled  exactly." 

Mm  3 
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according  to  his  own  notion  of  the  size  of  hands  as  indicating  birth — 
aristocratically  smaU.  ITie  lameness  of  his  right  foot,*  though  an  obsta- 
cle to  grace,but  little  imi>eded  the  activity  of  his  movements ;  and  from 
this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  skill  with  which  the  fool  was 
disguised  by  means  of  long  trousers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
a  defect  of  this  kind  less  obtruding  itself  as  a  deformity;  while  the 
diffidence  which  a  constant  consciousness  of  the  infirmity  gave  to  his 
first  approach  and  address  made,  in  him,  even  lameness  a  source  of 
interest. 

In  looking  again  into  the  Journal  from  which  it  was  my  intention  to 
give  extracts,  the  following  unconnected  opinions,  or  rather  reveries, 
most  of  them  on  points  coiJiected  with  his  religious  opinions,  are  all 
that  I  feel  tempted  to  select.  I'o  an  assertion  in  the  early  part  of  this 
work  that  '^  at  no  time  of  his  life  was  Lord  Byron  a  confirmed  unbe- 
liever,*^ ith'cis  been  objected,  that  many  passages  of  his  writings  prove 
the  direct  contrary.  This  assumption,  however,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  most  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  its  support,  proceed,  as 
it  a})pear8  to  me,  upon  the  mistake,  not  uncommon  in  conversation,  of 
confounding  together  the  meaning^  of  the  words  unbeliever  and 
skeptic, — the  former  implying  decision  of  opinion,  and  the  latter  only 
doubt.  I  have  myself,  I  find,  not  always  kept  the  significations  of  the 
two  words  distinct,  and  in  one  instance  have  so  far  fallen  into  the 
notion  of  these  objectors  as  to  speak  of  B3nron  in  his  youth  as  **  an 
unbelieving  schoolboy,"  when  the  word  ^*  doubting**  would  have  more 
truly  expressed  my  meaning.  With  this  necessary  explanation,  I 
shall  here  repeat  my  assertion ;  or  rather — ^to  clothe  its  substance  in  a 
different  form — shall  say  that  Lord  Byron  was,  to  the  last,  a  skeptic, 
which,  in  itself,  implies  that  he  was,  at  no  time,  a  confirmed  unbeliever. 

**  If  I  were  to  live  over  ac^ain,  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  change 
in  my  life,  unless  it  were  jor — not  to  have  liv^  at  aU.\  All  history, 
and  experience,  and  the  rest,  teaches  us  that  the  good  and  evil  are 
pretty  equally  balanced  in  this  existence,  and  that  what  is  most  to  be 
desired  is  an  easy  passage  out  of  it.  What  can  it  give  us  but  years  ? 
and  those  have  little  of  good  but  their  ending. 

*  In  speaking  of  this  Icmeness  at  the  commencement  of  my  work,  I  foibore 
both  from  my  own  doubts  on  the  subject  and  the  great  variance  I  foond  in  the 
recollections  of  others,  fi'om  stating  m  which  of  his  feet  this  lameness  existed. 
It  will,  indeed  with  (Ufiiculty  be  believed  what  uncertainty  I  found  upon  thim 
point,  even  among  those  most  intimate  with  him.  Mr.  Hunt  in  hb  book  states 
It  to  have  been  the  left  foot  that  was  deformed,  and  this,  though  cootrmir  to  m  j 
own  imprei^ion,  and,  as  it  appears  also,  to  the  fact,  was  the  opinion  I  found 
also  of  others  who  had  been  much  in  the  habit  of  living  with  him.  On  apply'uig 
to  his  cnrly  friends  at  Southwell  and  to  the  shoemaker  of  that  town  who  worked 
for  him,  so  little  prepared  were  they  to  answer  with  any  certainty  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  was  only  by  recollecting  that  the  lame  foot  "  was  the  off  one  in 
going  up  the  street,"  they  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  right  liwA 
was  the  one  nfi*ected ;  and  Mr.  Jackson,  his  preceptor  in  pugiUsm,  wms,  in  tike 
manner,  obliged  to  call  to  mind  whether  his  noble  pupil  was  a  light  or  left  Kmw<^ 
hitter  before  lie  could  arrive  at  the  same  decision. 

f  Swift  **  early  adopted,**  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *'  the  custom  of  obeerring  his 
birtlulny,  as  a  term,  not  of  joy,  but  of  sorrow,  and  of  reading,  when  it  annually 
recumul,  the  striking  passage  of  Scripture,  in  which  Job  laments  and  execi 
the  day  ufion  which  it  was  said  in  hit  father's  house,  'that  a  man-child 
l»orn.*^'— X.i/«  of  Swift. 
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<*  Of  the  immortality  of  the  sotd,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be 
^.:  little  doubt,  if  we  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  action  of  mind :  it  is  in 
:V  perpetual  activity.    I  used  to  doubt  of  it,  but  reflection  has  taught  me 
-7-  better.     It  acts  also  so  very  indepimdent  of  body — in  dreams,  for 
I  instance ; — incoherenlly  and  tnadly,  I  gnuit  you,  but  still  it  is  mind, 
-r  and  much  more  mind  than  when  we  aie  awake.     Now  that  this  should 
^    not  act  teparaUly,  as  well  as  jointly,  who  can  pronounce  ?     The  stoics 
[^    Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  call  the  present  state  *a  soul  which 
;,;   dra^  a  carcass,* — a  heavy  chain  to  be  sure,  but  iill  chains  being  ma- 
'     terial  maybe  shaken  off.    How  far  our  future  life  will  be  indivulvaU 
or,  rather,  how  far  it  will  at  all  resemble  our  present  existence,  is  an* 
\    other  Question ;  but  that  the  mind  is  eternal  seems  as  probable  as  that 
'    the  body  is  not  so.    Of  course,  1  here  venture  upon  the  question  with- 
;     out  recurring  to  revelation,  which,  however,  is  at  least  as  rational  a 
solution  of  it  as  any  other.     A  material  resurrection  seems  strange 
and  even  absurd,  except  for  purposes  of  punishment ;  and  all  punish- 
ment which  is  to  revenge  rather  than  correct  must  be  morally  wrong ; 
and  when  the  world  it  at  an  end,  what  moral  or  warning  purpose  can 
eternal  tortures  answer!     Human  passions  have  probably  disfigured 
the  divine  doctrines  here : — but  the  whole  thmg  is  inscrutaible. 

^  It  is  useless  to  tell  me  not  to  reoion,  but  to  believe.  You  might  as 
well  tell  A  man  not  to  wake,  but  sleep.  And  then  to  bully  with  tor- 
ments, and  all  that !  I  cannot  help  thinkiug  that  the  menace  of  hell 
makes  as  many  devils  as  the  severe  penal  c^es  of  inlmman  humanity 
make  villains. 


**  Man  is  bom  passionate  of  body,  but  with  an  innate  thouffh  secret 
tendency  to  the  love  of  gcx>d  in  his  mainspring  of  mind.  Bui,  God 
help  us  all !  it  is  at  present  a  sad  jar  of  atoms. 

^  Matter  is  eternal,  always  changing,  but  reproduced,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  comprehend  eternity,  eternal;  and  why  not  mind?  Vfhy 
should  not  the  mind  act  with  and  U|)on  the  universe,  as  portions  of  it 
act  upon  and  with  the  congregated  dust  cr^Iled  mankind  1  See  how 
one  man  acts  upon  himself  and  others,  or  upon  multitudes !  The 
same  agency,  in  a  higher  and  purer  degree,  may  act  upon  the  start, 
&c.  ad  infinitum. 


**  I  liave  often  been  inclined  to  materialism  in  philosophy,  but  could 
never  bear  its  introduction  into  Christianity^  which  appears  to  me  es- 
sentially founded  upon  the  souL  For  this  reason,  Priestley^s  Christian 
Matehalisin  always  stmck  me  as  deadly.  Believe  the  resurrection  of 
the  bodv,  if  you  will,  but  not  without  a  soul.  The  dense  is  in  it,  if,  after 
having  had  a  soul  (as  surely  the  r/itnci,  or  whatever  you  call  it  is)  in 
this  world,  we  must  part  with  it  in  the  next,  even  for  an  immortal  ma* 
teriality !     I  own  my  partiality  for  spirit. 


^  I  am  always  most  religious  u|K)n  a  sunshiny  day,  as  if  there 
some  asso<riation  lM*tween  an  internal  approach  to  greater  li^t  and 
purity,  and  the  kindle r  of  this  dark  lantern  of  our  external  existence. 

^  Tlie  night  is  also  a  religious  concern,  and  even  more  so  when  I 
viewed  the  moon  and  >  tars  through  HersrhelPs  telescope,  find 
that  they  were  world.^. 
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"  If,  according  to  some  speculations,  you  could  prove  the  world  many 
thousand  years  older  than  the  Mosaic  chronolog^y,  or  if  you  could  get 
rid  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  apple,  and  serpent,  still,  what  is  to  be 
put  up  in  their  stead  1  or  how  is  the  difficulty  removed  ?  Tilings  must 
nave  had  a  beginning,  and  what  matters  it  when  or  how? 

"I  sometimes  think  that  man  may  be  the  relic  of  some  higher 
material  being  wrecked  in  a  former  world,  and  degenerated  in  the 
hardship  and  struggle  through  chaos  into  conformity,  or  something 
like  it,->as  we  see  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  &c.  inferior  in  the  present 
state,  as  the  elements  become  more  inexorable.  But  even  then  this 
higher  pre- Adamite  supposititious  creation  must  have  had  an  origin 
and  a  CrecUoTy — for  a  creation  is  a  more  natural  imagination  than  a 
fortuitous  concourse  oi  atoms :  all  things  remount  to  a  U)untain,  though  ' 
they  may  flow  to  an  ocean. 

**  Plutarch  sajrs,  in  his  Life  of  Lysander,  that  Aristotle  observes 
'  tliat  in  general  great  geniuses  are  of  a  melancholy  turn,  and  instances 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Hercules  (or  Heraclitus),  as  examples;  and  Ly- 
sander, though  not  while  yomig,  yet  as  inclined  to  it  when  approaching 
towaids  age.*  Whether  I  am  a  genius  or  not,  I  have  been  called  such 
by  my  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  and  in  more  countries  and  languages 
than  one,  and  also  within  a  no  very  long  period  of  existence.  Of  my 
genius  I  can  say  nothing,  but  of  my  melancholy,  that  it  is  '  increasing 
and  ought  to  be  diminished.*    But  how  1 

•*  I  take  it  that  most  men  are  so  at  bottom,  but  that  ii  is  only  re- 
marked in  the  remarkable.  The  Duchesse  de  Broglio,  in  reply  to  a 
remark  of  mine  on  the  errors  of  clever  people,  said  that  '  they  were  not 
worse  than  others,  only,  being  more  in  view,  more  noted,  especially 
in  all  that  could  reduce  them  to  the  rest,  or  raise  the  rest  to  them.* 
In  1816  this  was. 

"  In  fact  (I  suppose  that)  if  the  follies  of  fools  were  all  set  down  like 
those  of  the  wise,  the  wise  (who  seem  at  present  only  a  better  sort  of 
fools)  would  appear  almost  intelligent. 

"It  is  singular  how  soon  we  lose  the  impression  of  what  ceases  to 
,  he  constantly  before  us:  a  year  impairs ;  a  lustre  obliterates.  There 
is  little  distinct  left  withoui  an  effori  of  memory.  Then,  indeed,  the 
lights  are  rekindled  for  a  moment ;  but  who  can  be  sure  that  imagina- 
tion is  not  the  torch-bearer  1  I#et  any  man  try  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
to  bring  before  him  the  features,  or  the  mind,  or  the  sayings,  or  the 
habits  of  his  best  friend,  or  his  greatest  man  (I  mean  his  favourite,  his 
Buonaparte,  his  this,  that,  or  t'  other),  and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the 
extreme  confusion  of  his  ideas.  1  speak  confidently  on  this  point, 
having  always  passed  for  one  who  had  a  good,  ay,  an  excellent  m€*- 
mory.  I  except,  indeed,  our  recollection  of  womankind ;  there  is  no 
forgetting  them  (and  be  d — d  to  tliem)  any  more  than  any  other  re- 
markable era,  such  as  *  the  revolution,'  or  *  the  plague,'  or  *  the  invasion,' 
or  '  the  comet,'  or  *  the  war'  of  such  and  such  an  epocrh, — being  the 
favourite  dates  of  mankind,  who  have  so  many  blessings  in  their  lot, 
that  they  never  make  their  calendars  from  them,  being  too  common. 
For  instance,  you  see  *  the  great  drought,'  *  the  Thames  frozen  over,' 
•  the  seven  years'  war  broke  out,'  *  the  English,  or  French,  or  Spanish 
revolution  commenced,'  *the  Lisbon  earthquake,'  'the  Lima  earth- 
quake,' *  the  earthquake  of  Calabria,'  '  the  plague  of  liondon,'  ditto  *af 
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Ciiiintuiitinoplc,'  'ilic  Kwi'uiiiijr  KR-kiieH,'  'llic  yclluw  fvrcrof  P)iil»- 
dcljilijii,'  &1-.  &e.  &<'. ;  but  you  iloiiH  at-i'  'the  abundant  honest,' ' thu 
fine  sunimiT,'  ■  llie  Imig  j)«;:ni-,'  'tlic  wealthy  b|M-l^ulalion,'  'ibc  wreck* 
lens  vi)_vii({i','  ret'urJi'ii  soeniplialii'allj !  Uy-llie-way,  there  lias  beena 
ibiri^  yiart'  ti'ar  ami  a  st-riniy  yeart'  xar ;  was  theie  ever  a  unxuty  or 
a  tlurty  yeun'  piaci  ?  or  Wii»  ificre  evi'ii  ;i  dav's  unhrruU  peace  T  bx- 
i-e|il  iH'i'hiiiHs  ill  C'liiiia,  vi\ivn:  tlicy  liavc  rouinl  out  thi'  iiiiBcrablc  hap- 
piiiexs ofu Hiatiuiuiry  ami  uiiwailil^i'  iiii-ilini-rily.  AjuI  Ih all  lliis because 
nature  is  iii}[)C»nl  ur!Ulva)!l^,  ut'  liiaiiLitid  uiif{r;iti:ful !  l>el  |)liilosoph^ 
decide.     I  ajii  »une. 

"  III  ffenpral  1  do  iioi  draw  well  with  litt Taiy'  n«-" S  not  that  1  dislike 
tlieiii— lull  1  never  know  wlial  to  «ay  to  tliciii  uftf  r  I  have  praiacd  their 
liuil  luibllrutiuii.  Thi're  are  several  i'Ilci'Iiiioiis,  lo  be  surej  but  theii 
tlu'jr  liave  eillter  liivii  iikhi  of  tlic  world,  Kiu'h  ilk  Si'ott  and  Moore,  ttit., 
tit  visioiiariett  out  of  it,  tiik-h  us  Shelley,  &  i: :  but  your  literary  everj'-day 
man  and  1  never  went  well  iii  eoiii|iiiiiy,  eitjMiL-ially  your  foreigner, 
wlioiii  I  never  i-oahl  iibidc ;  i'xer|>[  Uiorduni,  and — and — and— (I  really 
ean'i  iiaiiii'  any  other)— 1  ilu  n't  ii'iiieiiiber  a  man  anioiijj  them  whom 
1  ever  wi8lie<l  lo  aei:  iwiec,  except  |H-rha|is  Mezzoplianli,  who  is  a 
moiviiT  ul'hinKii^ij'eii,  the  Uriareuaof  jiarls  of  Hpi'(-ch,a  walkitigTi^y. 
((lutt,  and  inuri',  ulio  on)(hl  to  have  exinled  at  the  lime  of  the  Tower 
of  UalN'l  aA  universal  iiUt.'r|ireter.  He  in  indi;ed  a  marvel — uiiaasum- 
itiK,  aliut,  1  ined  him  in  alUlie  ioni{iira  of  whieh  1  kiicwaningleOBth 
(or  ailjuralionloilu'ltodsi.KiiiiistjMwtbuyisitavageii, Tartars,  boatmen, 
Miih>iN,  pilolf.  ((ondiilicrs,  inuk'lecrM,  eaniel -driven,  Yetturiiii,  post- 
ll1aKlt■l'^,  iHist-honii'f,  |hi»i-IhiU!1<'h,  \».it\  evt  rj-  lliiiig),  and,  egad !  he  as< 
louEuW  me— i-veii  lo  iii.v  l':nKli»li. 

"*  No  niiii]  uoijIiI  live  liis  life  over  auiiitCi^an  old  and  true  saying 
whieli  all  laii  riMdv.-  for  llniiisilvcu.  At  llie  K;in)e  time,  theru  are 
proliably  miinieiili'  m  iiiujit  tiitii'»  lives whii-h  they  would  live overthe 
n-«t  of  life  to  rciiaiii  >  i-IlHc  why  do  we  live  at  all!  Ix'eaim!  Hope  re- 
eurs  to  Memory,  Uith  fiiltie  but— lint— bui— but  and  liiiM  liut  drasson  till 
— what?     I  do  not  know:  andwhodu<'Hl     He  that  died o' ^V«dJle•• 


Hiir''  niriiiiiiH  liuh-  men-  to  add.  It  ha»  been  remarked  )iy  lx»rd 
l>if<ird,  ;is  ">lr;>[ii:e,  Ihai  llie  wriliiic  a  iiiiuru  hfe  hIiouIiI  in  general 
mak>- ilii' liioi;ta|iliiT  Im'i'ooii"  eiiaiiioiuecl  of  hwsiilijeel,  w1  it  Teas  one 
nliixdil  Iliink  iImI  [he  nn'it  iliMtui-iriuri  iitie  niaki'K  iiilti  llie  life  of  any 
m^ji.  111.'  1.  "  J.■u^'M  '■»'■  -hciiM  lliid  lo  loi.-  or  a.lniin-  him."    On  the 

of  tob  ratii-i',  ihi-  iinTi-  iii-uhi  v,f  'j:iiJi  iiiio  llie  Bj>rin<i<<  and  nmiivea 
of  a  inaii*s  a>'[ioiei.  tin-  |H'i-uliar<'iri-iiii)-tiiiie>'Mii  whirh  lu-  was  |(lar«di 
and  tlie  mlliii'iiecs  aiirl  li'iii|it.>lii>iiH  under  whieh  he  acted,  llie  more 
alhmanei-  we  may  U- iiM'Im'il  to  maki'  for  hi>i  crrorH,  and  tlie  luoro 
:<ji|uobali'm  hi^  vir'turn  may  cxtml  fjom  us  ! 

The  anlunUK  KaAl.  of  lH'iii|[  the  liioeniphiT  of  llyniii  ii  one.  ut  leaatt 
on  whieh  f  have  iu)i  otitruiled  myself ;  the  winh  of  my  friend  thai  I 
nhould  undertake  that  cifDee  liavinirtHcn  more  Iliaii once  expreesed, at 
aliiiie  wlii'ii  none  lint  abiHlint;  imaftinalioti  like  hineuuld  have  fomceii 
iiiiK'h  chiuH'c  of  the  sad)ioiiourdevolviti;;toiiie.    Ifina 
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T  have  consulted  rather  the  spirit  than  the  exact  letter  of  his  injunc- 
tions, it  was  with  the  view  solely  of  doing  him  more  justice  than  he 
would  have  done  himself;  there  being*  no  hands  in  which  his  charac- 
ter could  have  been  less  safe  than  his  own,  nor  any  greater  wron^ 
offered  to  his  memory  than  the  substitution  of  what  he  affected  to  be 
for  what  he  was.  Of  any  partiality,  however,  beyond  what  our  mu* 
tual  friendship  accounts  for  and  justifies,  I  am  by  no  means  conscious ; 
nor  would  it  be  in  the  power,  indeed,  of  even  the  most  partial  friend 
to  allege  any  thing  more  convincingly  favourable  of  his  cnaracter  than 
is  contained  in  the  few  simple  facts  with  which  I  shall  here  conclude, 
— that,  throug[h  life,  with  all  his  faults,  he  never  lost  a  friend ; — that 
those  about  him  in  his  youtli,  whether  as  companions,  teachers,  or 
servants,  remained  attached  to  him  to  the  last ; — ^that  the  woman  to 
whom  he  gave  the  love  of  his  maturer  years  idolizes  his  name;  and 
tliat,  with  a  single  unhappy  exception,  scarce  an  instance  is  to  be  found 
of  an)r  one,  once  brought,  however  briefly,  into  relations  of  amity 
with  him,  that  did  not  feel  towards  him  a  kind  regard  in  life,  and  retain 
a  fondness  for  his  memory. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  subject,  nor  shall  be  easily  tempted  into 
a  recurrence  to  it.  Any  mistakes  or  misstatements  I  may  be  proved 
to  have  made  shall  be  corrected ; — any  new  facts  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  others  to  produce  will  speak  for  themselves.  To  mere  opi- 
nions I  am  not  called  upon  to  pay  attention — and,  still  less,  to  insinua- 
tions or  mysteries.  I  nave  here  told  what  I  myself  know  and  think 
concerning  my  friend ;  and  now  leave  his  character,  moral  as  well  as 
literary,  to  the  judgment  of  the  world. 


J 


APPENDIX. 


P  TWO  EPISTLES  FROM  THE  ARMENIAN  VERSION. 


I  SrtritcN.t  nnd  the  fldera  with  him,  Dsbnus,  Eubulas,  Theophiltw, 
.  jai  Xinon,  to  Paul,  our  father  and  evangelist,  and  failhful  ma«ter  in 
I'intu  Christ,  health-t 

r      9  Two  men  have  come  to  Corinth,  Simon,  by  name,  and  Cleobus.^ 
I  who  vehemently  disturb  the  Taitli  of  some  wilh  deceitful  and  corrupt 
worda; 

3  Of  which  vords  thou  ahouldsl  inform  thyself: 

4  For  neither  have  we  heard  such  words  fiom  ihee,  nor  from  the 
Other  apostles : 

6  Bui  we  know  only  that  what  we  have  heard  from  thee  and  from 
flwm,  that  we  have  kepi  firmly. 

6  But  in  this  chiefly  has  our  Lord  had  compassion,  that,  whilat  Ihon 
trt  yet  with  us  in  the  llesh,  we  arc  again  about  to  hear  from  tltee, 

T  1*herefore  do  Ihou  write  to  ux, oi come  thyself  amongiliisouicUy. 

8  We  believe  inihe  Lord,  that,  anit  was  revealed  to  Tbeoi]a)>,  he  hath 
Jelivered  thee  from  the  hands  of  the  unrifrhteouB.| 

9  But  these  are  the  sinful  words  of  these  impure  men,  tot  Ihua  do 
they  mv  and  teach : 

10  Tnal  it  behooves  not  to  admit  the  Prophets.? 

I I  Neither  do  they  af&rm  the  omnipotence  of  God : 

15  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  rt^surteciion  of  the  flesh : 

13  Neither  do  they  aSlnn  that  man  was  altogether  created  hf  OoA: 
U  Neither  do  Ihcy  affirm  that  Jesua  Cbnsi  was  born  in  the  fleA 

from  the  Virgin  Maiy : 
li  Neither  do  they  affirm  thai  the  world  was  (he  work  of  God,  bat 

of  some  one  of  (lie  angels. 

16  Thereforp  do  thou  make  haste**  to  eome  amon^l  us. 

17  That  this  city  of  the  Corinthians  mny  remain  without  scandiil. 

18  And  that  Ihe  folly  of  these  men  nuy  be  made  manifeal  by  an 
open  refutation.    Fate  ihee  well.ft 

•  llocM  HSS.  have  Iha  IHI«  Ihu*  :  Epullt  <-f  &tflun  lit  E14et  It  Pid  lit 

_m  nuf  oiiu]  TvrKS  published  by  the  Wtustona  an  wantiu^ 

•  M88.  «.  find,  Tkt  fUrr.  Numtmu.  EiiWiu,  TIbwkW.  ml 

.  Is  PmJ  tbtr  trMbr,  4«ilt5 

4  OtbanrMd,  TAfTicaflt(<rr(ui(w^...«irfCIrifcw,Hhi*(A«flWlyiA«Ji*. 

H  Boma  H88.  bate,    Wi  Uttt  m  (!•  Lard,  (tat  bt  >runM  leu  mUt 

Mni/ull   a»4  ly  Iha  iMk  tkt  Imi  i^mtii  •»  fnm  At  itmdt  a/  llu  mm. 

f  Oihsnnwl,  TtmdOtPrerkut. 

••  HooM  H88.  have,  Tktnftn,  tnxW.  it  iltm  mit*  iMlt. 

It  0«ai>>««d,  F*nilmwfBtnl»tU,J. 
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The  deacons  Thereptus  and  Tichus*  received  and  conveyed  this 
Epistle  to  the  city  of  the  Philippians.t 

When  Paul  received  the  Epistle,  although  he  was  then  in  chains  on 
account  of  Stratonice,{  the  wife  of  Apofolanus,^  yet,  as  it  were  for- 
getting his  bonds,  he  mourned  over  these  words,  and  said,  weeping, 
'*  It  were  better  for  me  to  be  dead,  and  with  tlie  Lord.  For  while  I  am 
in  this  body,  and  hear  the  wretched  words  of  such  false  doctrine,  be- 
hold, grief  arises  upon  grief,  and  my  trouble  adds  a  weight  to  my 
chains ;  when  I  behold  this  calamity,  and  progress  of  the  machinations 
of  Satan,  who  searcheth  to  do  wrong." 

And  thus  with  deep  affliction  Paul  composed  his  reply  to  the  £pistle.| 


EP18TLE  OF  PAUL  TO  THE  CORINTHIAIIB.'P 

I  Paul,  in  bonds  for  Jesus  Christ,  disturbed  by  30  many  errors,**  to 
his  Corinthian  brethren,  health. 

d  I  nothing  marvel  that  Uie  preachers  of  evil  have  made  this  progress. 

3  For  because  the  Lord  Jesus  is  about  to  fulfil  his  coming,  verily 
on  this  account  do  certain  men  pervert  and  despise  his  words. 

4  But  I,  verily,  from  the  beginning,  have  taught  you  that  only  which 
I  myself  received  from  the  former  apostles,  who  always  remained 
with  the  Lprd  Jesus  Christ. 

5  And  I  now  say  unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who  was  of  the  seed  of  David, 

6  According  to  the  annunciation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sent  to  her  by 
our  Father  from  heaven ; 

7  That  Jesus  might  be  introduced  into  the  world^tt  and  deliver  our 
flesh  by  his  flesh,  and  that  he  might  raise  us  up  from  the  dead ; 

8  As  in  this  also  he  himself  became  the  example : 

9  That  it  might  be  made  manifest  that  man  was  created  by  the  Father* 

10  He  has  not  remained  in  perdition  unsought  ;$! 

II  But  he  is  sought  for,  that  he  might  be  revived  by  adoption. 

12  For  God,  who  is  the  Lord  of  ^  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  sent,  firstly,  the  Prophets  to  the 
Jews: 

13  That  he  would  absolve  them  from  their  sins,  and  bring  them  to 
his  judgment 

14  Because  he  wished  to  save,  firstly,  the  house  of  Israel,  he  be- 
stowed and  poured  forth  his  Spirit  upon  the  Prophets ; 

15  That  they  should  for  a  long  time  preach  the  worship  of  God,  and 
the  nativity  of'^Christ. 

♦  Some  MSS.  have,  The  Deacons  Therejms  and  Techus. 

t  The  Whistons  have,  To  the  city  of  Phanicia:  but  in  all  the  MSS.  we  find. 
To  the  city  of  the  Philippians. 

t  C)thera  read,  On  account  of  Onotice. 

(f  The  Whistons  have,'  Of  ApoUophanus :  bat  in  all  the  MSS.  -we  read, 
Apnfolantu. 

11  In  the  text  of  this  Epistle  there  are  some  other  variations  in  the  vroida, 
but  the  sense  is  the  same. 

i"  Some  MSS.  have,  PauTs  Epistle  from  prison,  for  the  insirutium  of  ikt 
Corinthians, 
**  Others  read,  Disturbed  by  various  compunctions, 
ft  Some  MSS.  have.  Thai  Jesus  might  comfort  the  %oorUL 
tl  Others  read,  He  has  not  remamed  indifferent. 
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16  But  he  who  was  the  prince  of  evil,  when  he  wished  to  make 
himself  God,  laid  his  hand  upon  them, 

17  And  bound  all  men  in  sin.* 

18  Because  the  judgment  of  the  world  was  approaching. 

19  But  Almighty  God,  when  he  willed  to  justify,  was  unwilling  to 
al  andon  his  creature ; 

20  But  when  he  saw  his  affliction,  he  had  compassion  upon  him : 

21  And  at  the  end  of  a  time  he  sent  tlie  Holy  Ghost  into  the  Virgin 
fi  retold  by  the  Prophets. 

22  Who,  believing  readily,!  was  made  worthy  to  conceive,  and 
bring  forth  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

23  That  from  this  perishable  body,  in  which  the  evil  spirit  was  glo- 
rified, he  should  be  cast  out,  and  it  should  be  made  manifest 

24  That  he  was  not  God :  For  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  flesh,  had  recalled 
and  saved  this  perishable  flesh,  and  drawn  it  into  eternal  life  by  faith, 

25  Because  in  his  body  he  would  prepare  a  pure  temple  of  justice 
for  all  ages ; 

26  In  whom  we  also,  when  we  believe,  are  saved. 

27  Therefore  know  ye  that  these  men  axe  not  the  children  of  justice, 
but  the  children  of  wrath; 

28  Who  turn  away  from  themselves  the  compassion  of  God; 

29  Who  say  that  neither  the  heavens  nor  the  earth  were  altogether 
works  made  by  the  hand  of  the  Father  of  all  things4 

30  But  these  cursed  men^  have  the  doctrine  of  the  serpent. 

31  But  do  ye,  by  the  power  of  God,  withdraw  yourselves  far  from 
these,  and  expel  from  among  you  the  doctrine  of  the  wicked. 

32  Because  you  are  not  the  children  of  rebellion,)  but  the  sons  of 
tlie  beloved  church. 

33  And  on  this  account  tlie  time  of  the  resurrection  is  preached  to 
all  men. 

34  Therefore  they  who  affirm  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
flesh,  they  indeed  shall  not  be  raised  up  to  eternal  lile ; 

35  But  to  judgment  and  condemnation  shall  the  unbelieTer  arise  in 
the  flesh : 

36  For  to  that  body  which  denies  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  shall 
be  denied  the  resurrection :  because  such  are  found  to  refuse  the  re- 
surrection. 

37  But  you  also,  Corinthians !  have  known,  from  the  seeds  of  wheat, 
and  from  other  seeds, 

38  That  one  grain  fidlslf  dry  into  the  earth,  and  within  it  first  dies, 

39  And  afterward  rises  again,  by  the  will  of  the  Lord,  endued  with 
the  same  body : 

40  Neither  indeed  does  it  arise  with  the  same  simple  body,  but 
manifold,  and  filled  with  blessinjr. 

41  But  we  produce  the  oxampie  not  only  from  seeds,  but  from  the 
honourable  bodies  of  men.** 

42  Ye  also  have  known  Jonas,  the  son  of  Amittai-ff 

*  Some  MSS.  have.  Laid  his  kand^  and  them  and  aU  body  hound  in  fin. 
t   Others  read.  Believing  with  a  pure  heart, 
t  Some  MSS.  have,  Of  God  the  Father  of  all  thing t, 
^  Others  read,  They  curse  themsehe*  in  this  thing, 
i  Others  reail,  Children  of  the  disobedient. 
i"  Some  MSS.  have,  That  one  grain  falls  not  dry  into  the  earth, 
♦♦  Others  read.  But  we  have  not  only  produced  from  seeds,  but  from  the  hmumr* 
Me  body  of  man* 

ft  Othen  read,  The  son  of  Emaitihus, 
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43  Because  he  delayed  to  preach  to  the  Ninevites,  he  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  belly  of  a  fish  for  three  days  and  three  nights : 

44  And  after  three  days  God  heard  his  supplication,  and  brought 
him  out  from  the  deep  abjrss ; 

45  Neither  was  any  part  of  his  body  corrupted ;  neither  was  liis 
eyebrow  bent  down.* 

46  And  how  much  more  for  you,  oh  men  of  little  faith ! 

47  If  you  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  will  he  raise  you  up, 
even  as  he  himself  hath  arisen. 

48  If  the  bones  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  falling  upon  the  dead,  re- 
vived  the  dead, 

49  By  how  much  more  shall  ye,  who  are  supported  by  the  flesh  and 
the  blood  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  arise  again  on  that  cuiy  with  a  per- 
fect body  t 

50  Ehas  the  prophet,  embracing  the  widow's  son,  raised  him  from 
the  dead : 

51  By  how  much  more  shall  Jesus  Christ  revive  you,  on  that  day, 
with  a  perfect  body,  even  as  he  himself  hath  arisen  ? 

52  But  if  ye  receive  other  things  vainly,! 

53  Hencefortii  no  one  shall  cause  me  to  travail ;  for  I  bear  on  my 
body  these  fetters^ 

54  To  obtain  Christ ;  and  I  suffer  with  patience  these  afflictions  to 
become  worthy  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

55  And  do  each  of  you,  having  received  the  law  from  the  hands  of 
the  blessed  Prophets  and  the  holy  gospel,^  firmly  maintain  it ; 

56  To  the  end  that  you  may  be  rewarded  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  possession  of  the  life  etemaL 

57  But  if  any  of  ye,  not  believing,  shall  trespass,  he  shall  be  fudged 
with  the  misdoers,  and  punished  with  those  who  have  false  belief. 

58  Because  such  are  the  generations  of  vipers,  and  the  children  of 
dragons  and  basilisks. 

59  Drive  far  from  amongst  ye,  and  fly  from  such,  with  the  aid  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

60  And  the  peace  and  grace  of  the  beloved  Son  be  upon  yoo-l 
Amen. 

Done  into  Engiish  by  me,  January-Februafy,  1817,  ai  the  Cmrvent  of 
San  Lazaro,  with  the  aid  and  exposition  qf^the  Armenian  text  by  (Ae 
Father  PcudluU  Aucher,  Armenian  Friar. 

Venice,  April  10th,  1817. 
/  had  also  the  Latin  text^  but  it  u  in  many  places  very  eorrupt,  asui 
with  great  omissions, 

*  Others  Add,  Nor  did  e  hair  of  kis  body  fall  therefrom. 

t  Some  MSS.  have,  Ye  shall  not  receive  other  thingt  in  Mm. 

t  Others  finished  here  thus,  Henceforth  no  one  can  trouble  nu  farther^  for  I 
bear  in  my  body  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jeeuo  CkrieS 
be  with  your  sjoirit,  my  brethren.    Amen. 

^  Some  Mas.  have,  Of  the  holy  evangelist. 

i  Others  »dd,  Our  Lord  be  with  ye  all.    Amen, 
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REMARKS  ON  MR.  MOORE'S  LIFE   OF  LORD  BYRON, 

BY  LADY  BYRON. 

**  I  HATE  disregarded  various  publications  in  which  facts  within  my 
own  knowledge  have  been  grossly  misrepresented ;  but  I  am  called 
upon  to  notice  some  of  the  erroneous  statements  proceeding  from  one 
who  claims  to  be  considered  as  Lord  Byron's  confidential  and  autho- 
rized friend.  Domestic  details  ought  not  to  be  intruded  on  the  public 
attention :  if,  however,  they  are  so  intruded,  the  persons  affected  br 
them  have  a  right  to  refute  injurious  charges.  Mr.  Moore  has  promul- 
gated his  own  impressions  of  private  events  in  which  I  was  most 
nearly  concerned,  as  if  he  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Having  survived  Lord  Byron,  I  feel  increased  reluctance  to 
advert  to  any  circumstances  connected  with  the  period  of  my  mar- 
riage ;  nor  is  it  now  my  intention  to  disclose  them,  further  than  may 
be  indispensably  requisite  for  the  end  I  have  in  view.  Self-vindication 
is  not  the  motive  which  actuates  me  to  make  this  appeal,  and  the 
spirit  of  accusation  is  unmingled  with  it;  but  when  the  conduct  of  my 
parents  is  brought  forward  in  a  disgraceful  light,  by  the  passages  se- 
lected from  Lord  Byron*s  letters,  and  by  the  remarks  of  his  biographer, 
I  feel  bomid  to  justify  their  characters  from  imputations  which  I  hncm 
to  be  false.  The  passages  from  Lord  B3nPon'8  letters,  to  which  I 
refer,  are  the  aspersion  on  my  mother's  character : — *  My  child  in 
very  well,  and  flourishing,  I  hear;  but  I  must  see  also.  I  feel  no 
disposition  to  resign  it  to  the  coniaeion  cf  it$  grandmother's  society* 
The  assertion  of  her  dishonourable  conduct  in  employing  a  spy, 
&c.— '  A  Mrs.  C.  (now  a  kind  of  housekeeper  and  spy  qfLady^,^s), 
who,  in  her  better  days,  was  a  washerwoman,  is  supposed  to  be 
— by  the  learned — very  much  the  occult  cause  of  our  oomestie  die« 
crepancies.'  The  seeming  exculpation  of  myself,  in  the  extract, 
with  the  words  immediately  following  it, — 'Her  nearest  relativee 

are  a ;'  where  the  blank  clearly  implies  somethin|[  too  offensive 

for  publication.  These  passages  tend  to  throw  suspicion  on  my  pa* 
rents,  and  give  reason  to  ascribe  the  separation  eitner  to  their  direct 
agency,  or  to  that  of  *  oflicious  spies'  employed  by  tliem.  Fvom  the 
following  part  of  the  narrative,  it  must  also  be  inferred  that  an 
undue  influence  was  exercised  by  them  for  the  accomplishment  of  thie 
purpose.  *  1 1  was  i  n  a  fe w  weeks  aftef  the  latter  conununieation  between 
us  (Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Moore),  that  Lady  Byron  adopted  the  deter-^ 
mination  of  parting  from  him.  She  had  left  London  at  the  latter  end 
of  January,  on  a  visit  to  her  father's  house  in  Leicestershire,  and 
I>ord  Byron  was  in  a  short  time  to  follow  her.  Th^y  had  parted  in 
the  utmost  kindness, — she  wrote  him  a  letter  full  of  playfumess  and 
affection  on  the  road ;  and  inunediately  on  her  arrival  at  Kirkby  Mal-^ 
lory,  her  father  wrote  to  acquaint  IJord  Byron  that  she  would  re- 
turn to  him  no  more.'  In  my  observations  upon  this  statement,  I 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  touching  on  any  matters  relating 
personally  to  Lord  Byron  and  myself.  The  facts  are : — I  left  Lon-* 
don  for  Kirkby  Mallory,  the  residence  of  my  father  and  mother,  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1816.  Lord  Byron  had  signified  to  me  in  writing 
(Jan.  6th)  his  absolute  desire  that  I  should  leave  London  on  the  earliest 
day  that  I  could  conveniently  fix.  It  was  not  safe  for  me  to  undertake 
the  fatigue  of  a  journey  soonar  than  the  15th.     Pre viouslv  lo  my 
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departure,  it  had  been  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  Lord  Byron 
was  under  the  influence  of  insanity.    This  opinion  was  derived  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  communications  made  to  me  by  his  nearest 
relatives  and  personal  attendant,  wlio  had  more  opportunities  than 
myself  of  observing  him  during  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  in  town. — 
It  was  even  represented  to  me  that  he  was  in  danger  of  destroying 
himself.      With  the  concurrence  of  his  family,  I  had  consulted  Dr. 
Baillie,  as  a  friend  (Jan.  8tli),  respecting  this  supposed  malady.     On 
acquainting  him  with  the  state  of  the  case,  and  with  Lord  Byron's 
desire  that  I  should  leave  London,  Dr.  Baillie  thought  that  my  aosence 
might  be  advisable  as  an  experiment,  asntming  the  fact  of  mental  de- 
rangement ;  for  Dr.  Baillie,  not  having  had  access  to  Lord  Byron, 
could  not  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  on  that  point.    He  enjoined 
that  in  correspondence  with  Lord  Byron  1  should  avoid  all  bat  lii^t 
and  soothing  topics.     Under  these  impressions,  I  left  London,  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Baillie.    Whatever  might 
have  been  the  nature  of  Lord  Byron's  conduct  towards  me  from  the 
time  of  my  marriage,  yet,  supposing  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental 
alienation,  it  was  not  for  me,  nor  for  any  person  of  common  humanity, 
to  manifest,  at  that  moment,  a  sense  or  injury.      On  the  day  of  my 
departure,  and  again  on  my  arrival  at  Kirkby,  Jan.  16th,  I  wrote  to 
Lord  Byron  in  a  kind  and  cheerful  tone,  according  to  those  medical 
directions.    The  last  letter  was  circulated,  and  employed  as  a  pretext 
for  the  charge  of  my  having  been  subsequently  influenced  to  •  desert' 
my  husband.     It  has  been  argued,  that  I  parted  from  Lord  Bynm  in 
perfect  hariYiony ;  that  feelings,  incompatible  with  any  deep  sense  of 
mjury  had  dictated  the  letter  which  1  addressed  to  him ;  and  that  my  sen- 
timents must  have  been  changed  by  persuasion  and  interference,  when 
I  was  under  the  roof  of  my  parents.      These  assertions  and  infer- 
ences are  wholly  destitute  of  foundation.    When  I  arrived  at  Kirkby 
Mallory,  my  parents  were  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  any 
causes  likely  to  destroy  my  prospects  of  happiness ;  and  when  I  com- 
municated to  them  the  opinion  which  had  been  formed  conceminsj 
Lord  Byron's  state  of  mind,  they  were  most  anxious  to  promote  his 
restoration  by  every  means  in  their  power.    They  assured  those  re- 
lations who  were  with  him  in  London,  that  *  they  would  devote  their 
whole  care  and  attention  to  the  alleviation  of  his  malady,'  and  hoped 
to  make  the  best  arrangements  for  his  comfort,  if  he  could  be  induced 
to  visit  them.    With  these  intentions,  my  mother  wrote  on  the  17th 
to  Lord  Byron,  inviting  him  to  Kirkby  Mallory.     She  had  always 
treated  him  with  an  affectinnnte  considoration  and  indulgence,  which 
extended  to  every  little  peculiarity  of  liis  feelings.     Never  did  an  irri- 
tating word  escape  her  lips  in  hor  whole  intercourse  with  him.     The 
accounts  given  me  after  I  left  I^ord  Byron  by  the  persons  in  constant 
intercourse  with  him,  added  to  those  doubts  which  had  before  tran- 
siently occurred  to  my  mind,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  alleged  disease, 
and  the  reports  of  his  medical  attendant  were  far  from  establishinfr 
the  existence  of  any  thing  like  lunacy.      Under  this  uncertainty,   1 
deemed  it  right  to  communicate  to  my  parents,  that  if  I  were  to  con- 
sider Lord  Byron's  past  conduct  as  that  of  a  person  of  sound  mind, 
nothing  could  induce  me  to  return  to  him.     It  therefore  appeared  ex- 
pedient both  to  them  and  myself  to  consult  the  ablest  advisers.      For 
that  object,  and  also  to  obtain  still  further  information  respecting  the 
appearances  which  seemed  to  indicate  mental  derangement,  my  mother 
detemiinsd  to  go  to  London.    She  was  empowered  by  me  to  take  legal 
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opinions  on  a  written  statement  of  mine,  though  I  had  then  reasons  for 
reserving  a  part  of  the  case  from  the  knowledge  even  of  my  father 
and  mother.  Being  convinced  by  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  and  by 
the  tenor  of  lA)rd  Byron's  proceeduigs,  that  the  notion  of  insanity  was 
an  illusion,  I  no  longer  hesitated  to  authorize  such  measures  as  were 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  me  from  being  ever  again  placed  in  his 
.  power.  Conformably  with  this  resolution,  my  father  wrote  to  him  on 
the  2d  of  February,  to  propose  an  amicable  separation.  Lord  Byron 
at  first  rejected  this  proposal ;  but  when  it  was  distinctly  notified  to 
him,  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  recourse  must  be  had  to  legal 
measures,  he  agreed  to  sign  a  deed  of  separation.  Upon  appl3nng  to 
Dr.  Lushington,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  circum* 
stances,  to  state  in  writing  what  he  recollected  upon  this  subjetst,'  I  re- 
ceived from  him  the  following  letter,  by  which  it  will  be  manifest  that 
my  mother  cannot  have  been  actuated  by  any  hostile  or  ungenerous 
motives  towards  Lord  Byron. 

*'  *lf7  DEAR  LADT  BTRON, 

"  •  I  can  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  memory  for  the  following 
statement.  I  was  originally  consulted  by  Lady  Noel  on  your  behali, 
while  you  were  in  the  country ;  the  circumstances  detailed  by  her  were 
such  as  justified  a  separation,  but  they  were  not  of  that  aggravated 
description  as  to  render  such  a  measure  indispensable.  On  Lady  NoeFs 
representation,  I  deemed  a  reconcihation  with  Lord  Byron  practicable, 
and  felt  most  sincerely  a  wish  to  aid  in  effecting  it.  There  was  not  on 
Lady  Noel's  part  any  exaggeration  of  the  facts ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  could  per> 
ceive,  any  determination  to  prevent  a  return  to  Lord  Byron :  certamly 
none  was  expressed  when  I  spoke  of  a  reconciliation.  When  you 
came  to  town  in  about  a  fortnight,  or  perhaps  more,  after  my  first  in- 
terview with  Lady  Noel,  I  was  for  the  first  time  informed  by  you  of 
facts  utterly  unknown,  as  1  have  no  doubt,  to  Sir  Ralph  and  Lady  Noel. 
On  receiving  this  additional  information,  my  opinion  was  entirely 
changed :  I  considered  a  reconciliation  impossible.  I  declared  my 
opinion,  and  added,  that  if  such  an  idea  should  be  entertained,  I  could 
not,  either  professionally  or  otherwise,  take  any  part  towards  effecting 
it.    Believe  me,  very  faithfully  yours, 

'^'StIPH.    LfTBBUfOTON. 

"'Great  George-street,  Jan.  31st,  1830.' 

"  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  if  the  statements  on  which  my  legal 
advisers  (the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Dr.  Lushington)  formed 
their  opinions  were  false,  the  responsibility  and  the  odium  should  rest 
with  me  only.  I  trust  that  the  facts  which  I  have  here  briefly  recapi- 
tulated will  absolve  my  father  and  mother  from  all  accusations  with  re- 
gard to  the  part  they  took  in  the  separation  between  Lord  Byron  and  my- 
self. They  neither  originated,  instigated, nor  advised  that  separation; 
and  they  cannot  be  condemned  for  having  afforded  to  their  daughter 
the  assistance  and  protection  which  she  claimed.  There  is  no  other 
near  relative  to  vindi(;ate  their  memory  from  insult.  I  am  therefore 
compelled  to  break  the  silence  which  I  had  hoped  always  to  observe, 
and  to  solicit  from  the  readers  of  Lord  Byron's  life  an  impartial  con- 
sideration of  the  testimony  extorted  from  me. 

"A.  L  Noel  Byron. 

"  Hanger  HUl,  Feb.  19,  1830." 
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Lea  pilotes  doivent  encore  observer,  loraque  le  vent  suiBt,  de  diriger 
leur  route  de  mani^  i  presenter  le  moins  de  r^istance  possible  ^ 
l*effort  des  eaux.  On  sent  que  cette  6tude  a  pour  base  la  direction 
des 
k 


ffeoit  ces  connoissances  hydrographiqw 
l^artie. 

**  To  the  above  citations,  I  will  add  the  opinion  of  Toumefort,  who, 
ill  his  description  of  the  strait,  expresses  with  ridicule  his  disbelief 
of  the  truth  of  Lf*ander*s  exploit ;  and  to  show  that  the  latest  travel- 
lers agree  with  the  earlier,  I  will  conclude  my  quotation  with  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Madden,  who  has  Just  returned  from  the  spot.  '  It  was 
from  the  European  side  Lord  Byron  swam  with  the  current,  which  runs 
about  four  miles  an  hour.  But  I  believe  he  would  have  found  it  totally 
inuiracticable  to  have  crossed  from  Abydos  to  Europe. — Maodem's  TVo- 
vettj  Vol.  /. 

**  There  are  two  other  observations  in  Lord  Byron's  letter  on  which 
I  feel  it  necessary  to  remark. 

**  *  Mr.  Turner  says,  *^  whatever  is  thrown  into  the  stream  on  this  part 
of  the  European  bank,  tnust  arrive  at  the  Asiatic  shore.*'  This  is  so 
fnr  from  being  the  case,  that  it  must  arrive  in  the  Archipelaf^,  if  left 
to  the  current,  although  a  strong  wind  from  the  Asiatic*  side  might 
have  spch  an  effect  occasionally.* 

^  Here  ]x>rd  Byron  is  right,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  confessing 
tliat  I  was  wrong.  But  I  was  ^nrong  only  in  the  letter  of  my  remark, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  it.  Any  thing  thrown  into  the  stream  on  the 
European  bank  would  be  swept  into  the  Archipelago,  because,  after 
arriving  so  near  the  Asiatic  shore  as  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  within 
a  mairs  depth,  it  would  be  again  floated  off  from  tlie  coast  by  the 
cmTent  that  is  dashed  from  the  Asiatic  promontory.  But  this  would 
not  affect  a  swimmer,  who,  being  so  near  the  land,  would  of  course,  if 
he  rould  not  actually  walk  to  it,  reach  it  by  a  slight  effort. 

**  liord  Byron  adds,  in  his  P.S., '  The  strait  is,  however,  not  extra- 
onlinarily  wide,  even  where  it  broadens  above  and  below  the  forts.* 
From  this  statement  I  must  venture  to  express  mv  dissent,  with  difl- 
denre  indeed,  hut  with  diffidence  diminished  by  tne  ease  with  which 
the  fact  may  be  established.  The  strait  is  widened  so  considerably 
above  the  forts  by  the  Bay  of  Maytos,  and  the  bay  opposite  to  it  on 
the  AHiatic*  roast,  that  the  distance  to  be  passed  by  a  swimmer  in 
crossing  higher  up  would  be,  in  my  poor  judgment,  too  great  for  any 
one  to  accoini)lish  from  Asia  to  Europe,  having  such  a  current  to  stem* 

^  1  conclude  by  expressing  it  as  nvy  humble  opinion  that  no  one  is 
bound  to  believe  m  the  possibility  of  Leander's  exploit,  till  the  posam 
has  been  performed  by  a  swimmer,  at  least  from  Asia  to  Europe.  T& 
skeptic  is  even  entitled  to  exact,  as  the  condi*:on  of  his  belief,  that  the 
strait  be  crossed,  as  Leander  crossed  it,  both  wajra  within  at  most 
fourteen  horns.  **W.  Tuaionu'* 


*  **  This  is  evidently  a  tnief  ake  of  the  irriter  or  printer,    ffie  kndifaip 
here  have  meant  a  etrong  wind  fin/m  the  European  aide,  aa  no  wind  from  ths 
Asiatic  aide  could  have  tne  effect  of  drivinffan  object  to  the  Asiatic  ahore.** 

I  think  it  right  to  remarii  that  it  is  £Ir.  Turner  himself  who  has  here  origi* 
natcd  the  inaccuracy  of  which  he  accuses  others;  the  words  used  bj  hatd 
Bynm  being,  noL,  as  Mr.  Tunyer  states,  **  from  the  Asiatic  side,**  but  ''in  ths 
AaiHtic  direction.**— T.  M. 

Vol.  II.— N  n 
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MR.  MILLINGEN'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONSULTATION, 

referred  to  in  pagf  526. 

As  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Millingen  of  this  consultation  diflenr 
totally  Xrom  that  of  Dr.  Bruno,  it  is  fit  that  the  reader  should  have  it 
in  Mr.  Millingen's  own  words : — 

**  In  the  morning  (18th^  a  consultation  was  proposed,  to  which  Dr. 
Lucca  Vega  and  Dr.  Freiber,  my  assistants,  were  invited.  Dr.  Bnmo 
and  Lucca  proposed  having  recourse  to  antispasmodics  and  other  re- 
medies emploved  in  the  last  stage  of  typhus.  Freiber  and  I  maintained 
that  they  could  only  hasten  the  fatal  termination,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  empirical  than  flying  from  one  extreme ~to  the  other;  that  i^ 
as  we  all  thought,  the  complaint  was  owing  to  the  metastasis  of  iheo- 
matic  inflammation,  the  existing  symptoms  only  depended  on  the  rapid 
and  extensive  progress  it  had  made  in  an  orsan  previously  so  weak- 
ened and  irritable.  Antiphlogistic  means  could  never  prove  hurtful  in 
this  case ;  they  would  become  useless  only  if  disorganization  were 
already  operated ;  but  then,  since  all  hopes  were  gone,  what  meaoB 
would  not  prove  superfluous  ?  We  recommended  the  application  of 
numerous  leeches  to  the  temples,  behind  the  ears,  and  along  the  course 
of  the  jugular  vein,  a  large  blister  between  the  shoulders,  and  sina- 
pisms to  the  feet,  as  affording,  though  feeble,  yet  the  last  hopes  of 
success.  Dr.  B.,  being  the  patient's  phy^cian,  had  the  casting  Totey 
and  prepared  the  antispasmodic  potion  which  Dr.  Lucca  and  he  had 
agreed  upon ;  it  was  a  strong  infusion  of  valerian  and  ether,  ^kc 
After  its  administration,  the  convulsive  movement,  the  delirium  in* 
creased ;  but,  notwithstanding  my  representations,  a  second  doee  was 
given  hsdf  an  hour  afler.  After  articulating  confusedly  a  few  broken 
phrases,  the  patient  sunk  shortly  after  into  a  comatose  sleep,  wlu<di 
the  next  day  terminated  in  death.  He  expired  on  the  19th  April,  at 
six  o'clock  m  the  afternoon." 


THE  WILL  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

Extracted  from  the  Registry  of  the  Prerogative  Court  ofCanierhwr^ 

This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Geoiye  Gordon,  Lotd 
Byron,  Baron  B3rron,  of  Rochdale,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  as  Ibl* 
lows :— ;I  dve  and  devise  all  that  my  manor  or  lordship  of  Rochdale^ 
in  the  saidf  county  of  Lancaster,  with  all  its  rights,  royalties,  members, 
and  appurtenances,  and  all  my  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and 
premises  situate,  lying,  rnd  being  within  the  parish,  manor,  or  lordship 
of  Rochdale  aforesaid,  and  all  other  my  estates,  lands,  hereditaments, 
and  premises  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  unto  my  friends  John  Catm 
Hobhouse,  late  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Esquire,  and  John 
Hanson,  of  Chancery-lane,  Loudon,  Esquire,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of 
them,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  upon  trust  thot  they  the  said  John  Cam 
Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson,  and  tlie  survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs 
and  assigns  of  such  survivor,  do  and  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be  after  my  decease,  sell  and  dispose  of  all  my  said  manor  and 
estates  for  the  moi^t  money  that  can  or  may  be  had  or  gotten  for  the 
same,  either  by  private  cuntrat^t  or  puKlic  sale  by  auction,  mod  eit!Kr 
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together  or  in  lots,  as  my  said  trustees  shall  think  projper;  and  for  the 
facUitatinff  such  sale  and  sales,  I  do  direct  that  the  receipt  and  receiptu 
of  my  said  trustees,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  assigns 
of  such  survivor,  shall  be  a  good  and  sufficient  discharge,  and  good 
and  sufficient  discharges  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  my  said 
estates^  or  an3r  part  or  parts  thereof,  for  so  much  monev  as  in  such 
receipt  or  receipts  shall  be  expressed  or  acknowledged  to  be  received; 
and  that  such  purchaser  or  purch^rs,  his,  her,  or  their  heirs  and  as- 
signs, shall  not  afterward  be  in  any  manner  answerable  or  accounts 
able  for  such  purchase-moneys,  o/be  obliged  to  see  to  the  application 
thereof:  And  I  do  will  and  direct  that  mv  said  trustees  snail  stand 
possessed  of  the  moneys  to  arise  by  the  sale  of  my  said  estates  upon 
such  trusts  and  for  such  intents  and  purposes  as  I  have  hereinafter 
directed  of  and  concerning  the  same :  And  whereas  I  have  by  cer- 
tain deeds  of  conveyance  made  on  my  marriage  with  my  present 
wife  conveyed  all  my  manor  and  estate  of  Newstead,  in  the  parishes 
of  Newstead  and  Linley,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  unto  trustees, 
upon  trust  to  sell  the  same,  and  apply  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
poimds,  part  of  the  money  to  arise  by  such  sale,  upon  the  trusts  of  my 
marriage  settlement :  Now  I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  purchase-money  to  &rise  by  sale  of  my  said  estate  at 
Newstead,  and  all  the  whole  of  the  said  sixty  Uiousand  pounds,  or 
such  part  thereof  as  shall  not  become  vested  and  pa^ble  under  the 
trusts  of  my  said  marriage  settlement,  unto  the  said  John  Cam  Hob- 
hot»e  and  John  Hanson,  their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
upon  such  trusts  and  for  such  ends,  intents,  and  purposes  as  herein- 
after directed  of  and  conceminc^  the  residue  of  my  personal  estate. 
I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Han- 
son the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  each.  I  give  and  bequeath  all 
the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my  personal  estate  whatsoever  and 
.wheresoever  unto  the  said  John  Cam  ^Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson, 
'ttieir  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  upon  trust  Uiat  they,  my 
ilud  trustees,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  executors  and  adminis- 
trators of  such  survivor,  do  and  shall  stand  possessed  of  all  such  rest 
and  residue  of  my  said  personal  estate  and  tne  money  to  arise  by  sale 
of  my  real  estates  herembefore  devised  to  them  for  sale,  and  such  of 
the  moneys  to  arise  by  sale  of  my  said  estate  at  Newstead  as  I  IvBive 
power  to  dispose  of,  after  payment  of  my  debts  and  legacies  herdiy 
given,  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  ends,  intents,  and  purposes  herein- 
after mentioned  and  directed  of  and  concerning  the  same,  that  is  t9 
say,  upon  trusty  that  they,  my  said  trustees,  and  the  survivor  of  them, 
and  the  executors  and  administrators  of  such  survivor,  do  and  shall 
lay  out  and  invest  the  same  in  the  public  stocks  or  funds,  or  upon  go- 
vernment or  real  security  at  interest,  with  power  from  time  to  time  to 
chsaige«  vary,  and  transpose  such  securities,  and  from  time  to  time 
during  the  life  of  my  sister  Augusta  Maiy  Leigh,  the  wife  of  Geor^ 
Leigl^  Esquir*),  pay,  receive,  apphr,  and  aispose  of  the  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  annual  produce  thereof'^when  and  as  the  same  shall  become 
due  and  payable  into  the  proper  hands  of  the  said  Augusta  Mary  Leigh, 
to  and  for  ner  sole  and  separate  use  and  benefit,  free  from  the  control, 
debts,  or  engagements  of  her  present  or  any  future  husband,  or  unto 
such  person  or  persons  as  she  my  said  sister  shall  from  time  to  tinie» 
by  any  writing  under  her  hand,  notwithstanding  her  present  or  any 
future  coverture,  and  whether  covert  or  sole,  direct  or  appoint;  and 
from  and  immediately  after  the  deceaae  of  my  flBidjfAster,  then  19cm 
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trnst  that  they,  my  said  trustees,  and  the  sunrivor  of  them,  his 
tors  or  administratorB,  do  and  ediall  assign  and  transfer  all  my  said 
personal  estate  and  other  the  trust  property  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
or  the  stocks,  funds,  or  securities  wherem  or  upon  which  the  same  shall 
or  may  be  placinl'out  or  invested  unto  and  among  all  and  every  the 
child  and  cnildren  of  my  said  sister,  if  more  than  one,  in  such  parts, 
shaj^es,  and  oroportions,  and  to  become  a  vested  interest,  and  to  be 
paid  and  transferred  at  such  time  and  times,  and  in  such  maimer,  and 
witli,  under,  and  subject  to  such  provisions,  conditions,  and  restrictions, 
as  my  said  sister  at  any  time  during  her  life,  whether  covert  or  aolts,  by 
any  deed  or  deeds,  instrument  or  instnunents,  in  writing  with  or  wti^ 
out  power  of  revocation,  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  preaenre  of 
two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  or  by  her  last  will  and  testament  in 
writing,  or  any  writing  of  appointment  in  the  nature  of  a  will,  shall 
direct  or  appoint,  and  in  default  of  any  such  appointment,  or  in  case  of 
the  death  of  my  said  sister  in  my  lifetime,  then  upon  trust  that  they, 
my  said  trustees,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  his  executors,  adminia- 
trators,  and  assigns,  do  and  shall  assign  and  transfer  all  the  trint, 
property,  and  funds  unto  and  among  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  if 
more  than  one,  equally  to  be  divided  between  them,  snare  and  share 
alike,  and  if  only  one  such  child,  then  to  such  only  diild  the  share  and 
slmres  of  such  of  them  as  shall  be  a  son  or  sons,  to  be  paid  and  trana- 
ferred  unto  him  and  them  when  and  as  he  or  they  shall  respectiveiy 
attain  his  or  their  age  or  ages  of  twenty-one  years;  and  the  share  and 
shares  of  such  of  them  as  shall  be  a  daughter  or  daughters,  to  be  paid  and 
transferred  unto  her  or  them  when  and  as  she  or  they  shall  ieq)ectivel v 
attain  his  or  their  age  or  ases  of  twenty-one  years,  or  be  marriea» 
which  shall  first  happen,  and  in  case  any  of  such  cMdren  shall  happen 
to  die,  being  a  son  or  sons,  before  he  or  they  shall  attain  the  ase  of 
twenty^one  years,  or  being  a  daughter  or  daughters,  before  she  or 
they  shall,  attain  the  said  age  of  twenty-one,  or  be  married;  then  it  is 
my  will  and  I  do  direct  that  the  share  and  shares  of  sucn  of  the  said 
children  as  shall  so  die  shall  go  to  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  such 
children,  with  the  benefit  of  furUier  accruer  in  case  of  the  death  €ti 
any  such  surviving  children  before  their  shares  shall  become  vested. 
And  I  do  direct  that  my  said  trustees  shall  pay  and  apply  the  interest 
and  dividends  of  each  of  the  said  children*s  diares  in  the  said  trust 
funds  for  his,  her,  or  their  maintenance  and  education  during  their 
minorities,  notwithstanduig  their  shares  may  not  become  rested 
interests,  but  that  such  interest  and  dividends  as  shall  not  have  been 
so  applied  shall  accumulate,  and  follow,  and  go  over  with  the  prin* 
df -al.  And  I  do  nominate,  constitute,  and  mx>int  the  said  John  Cam 
Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson  executors  of  tnis  my  wiU.  And  I«do 
will  and  direct  that  my  said  trustees  shall  not  be  answerable  the  one 
of  them  for  the  other  of  them,  or  for  the  acts,  deeds,  receipts,  or  defaults 
of  the  other  of  them,  but  each  of  them  for  his  own  acts,  deeds,  receipt  j, 
and  wilful  defai^lts  only,  and  that  they  my  said  trustees  shall  be  eiui- 
tied  to  retain  and  deduct  out  of  the  moneys  which  shall  come  to  their 
hands  under  the  trusts  aforesaid  all  such  costs,  charges,  damages,  and 
expenses  which  they  or  any  of  them  shall  bear,  pay,  sustain,  or  be  put 
unto,  in  the  execution  and  performance  of  the  trusts  herein  reposed  in 
them.  I  make  the  above  provision  for  my  sister  and  her  children,  in 
consequence  of  my  dear  wife  Lady  Byron  and  any  children  I  may 
have  being  otherwise  amply  provided  for ;  and,  lastly,  I  do  leroke  au 
fimner  wins  by  me  at  any  time  heretofore  made,  and  do  declare  this 
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.ly  last  will  and  testament.    In  witness  wlicrcof,  1  have  to 
^  .L  will,  contained  in  three  slicets  of  i);i|>t?r,  net  my  hiiml  to 
'"  ">  sheets  thereof,  and  to  this  tlnrd  and  last  slieet  my  hand 
^*:s  29th  day  of  July,  in  tlio  yejir  of  our  Lord  1S15. 
i  \  U  YUON  (L.  S.) 

r'-'  icaled,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  lA)rd  Byron,  tlie 
.  :^  and  for  his  hist  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  us, 
J  •  ^4  request,  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  prc»sencc  of  each  other, 

,.,T  0  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses. 

,.^j,r  Thomas  Jonrr  Mawse, 

'.ir  .  KpmL'ND   (iRIKFLf, 

,,.«j  Frederick  Jervis, 

'    ,g  Clerks  to  Mr.  Han^^n,  (Jhancery-lane. 


^1^  IL. — This  is  a  Codicil  to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me, 
•"^V..'-  Honourable  George  Gordon,  Lord  Myron.  I  give  and  be- 
"  '^^>to  AUegra  Biron,  hn  infant  of  about  twenty  months  old,  by  nr.e 

* ''  p,and  now  residing  at  Venice,  the  sum  of  Ave  thousand  pounds, 
'  "^  .  irert  the  executors  of  my  said  will  to  pay  to  \\vt  on  }ier  attaining 

'*'*,7  twenty-one  years, or  on  the  day  of  lier  marriage, on  condition 
'^^f'ioes  not  marry  with  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  which  shall 

'  ^ '  len.    And  I  direct  my  said  executors,  as  soon  as  conveniently 


'  -'lid  Allegra  Biron,  until  she  attains  her  said  age  of  twenty-one 

■'<^^' shall  be  married  as  aforesaid;  l)ut  in  rase  she  shall  die  be- 

*^'ining  the  said  age  and  witlioul  having  l>een  married,  then  I 

*  ^^le  said  sum  of  five  thousand  iKmnd.s  to  become  part  of  the 

> :  'of  my  iwrsonal  estate,  and  in  nil  other  respects  1  do  confirm 

■i  *^\  will,  and  declare  this  to  be  a  coilicil   thereto.     In  witness 

^  ^,  I  have  hereunto  si't  my  hand  an:l  seal,  at  Venice,  this  17th 

-  'November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Ibid. 

BYRON  (L.  S.) 

ned,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  Lord  Byron,  as 
•>  ir  a  codicil  to  his  will,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  his  presence, 
•<  request,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  subscribed  our 
t  as  witnesses. 

NewTO!!  HaMSOX, 

William  Fletcher. 

^ored  at  London  (with  a  codicil),  6th  of  July,  l8-i4,  before  the 
ihipful  Stephen  Lushington,  Doctor  of  IjAws,  and  surrogate,  by  the 
s  01  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson,  Ksquires,  the  execu- 
te whom  administration  was  granted,  having  been  first  sworn  duly 
dminiiter. 

NATHA!fIEL  GlQSKlKly 

Georoc  Jeioier, 
Charles  Dynelet, 
Deputy  Regiatrari. 

THE  END. 
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